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Art.  I. — 1.  Essay  towards  the  Restoration  of  the  Historical 
Standpoint  for  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  Writings, 
(Versuch  zur  Herstellung  des  Historischen  Standpuncts  fur  die 
Kritik  der  NetUestamenilichen  Schnften.J  By  Heinrich  W. 
J.  Thiersch.     Erlangen :  Heyder.     1846. 

2.  Prelections  on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  fVorlesungen 
iiber  Kaiholicismus  und  Protestantismus.J  By  Heinrich  W. 
J.  Thiersch.     Erlangen :  Heyder.    1845  and  1846. 

3.  A  Few  Words  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  Writ- 
ings. (Eimge  Worte  iiber  die  Aechtheit  der  Neutestameni- 
lichen  Schriften.J  By  Heinrich  W.  J.  Thiersch.  Erlan- 
gen: Heyder.     1846. 

4.  7%«  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  the  Origin  of  the  New 
Testament  Writings.  (Die  Kirche  im  Apostolischen  Zeitalter, 
und  die  Entstehung  der  Neutestamenilichen  Schr\ften.)  By 
Heinrich  W.  J.  Thiersch.  Frankfort  and  Erlangen :  Hey- 
der and  Zimmer.     1852. 

''The  Apostolic  Age/*  the  last  production  of  Thiersch's  pen, 
merits  an  extended  notice ;  not  only  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
author  in  the  religious  and  literary  world, — a  theologian  of  emi- 
nence, one  of  the  great  champions  of  Christianity  against  the 
most  recent  school  of  German  infidelity,  and,  of  late  years,  a  con- 
vert to  Irvingism.  To  be  properly  appreciated,  however,  there 
is  required  a  review  of  his  previous  writings,  of  the  discus- 
sions that  drew  them  out,  and  of  the  general  attitude  of  Christian 
apologists  and  of  their  adversaries  at  the  time  when  he  became 
enrolled  among  the  former. 

The  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Strauss's ''  Life  of  Christ,"  in 
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1835,  has  certainly  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
It  amiihilated  the  old  Rationalism ;  it  substituted  open  hostility 
for  the  insidious  approaches  of  a  concealed  enemy :  above  all,  it 
was  a  confession  wrung  from  infidelity,  that  the  religion  of 
Redemption  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  without  accounting  for  the 
character  of  the  Redeemer;  thus  bringing  the  controversy  to 
fasten  upon  the  vital  and  essential  point, — ^the  one  of  all  others 
upon  which  the  Christian  should  wish  to  concentrate  it, — ^the 
august  person  of  the  Lord  himself.  However,  as  a  bold  attempt 
to  explain  the  way  in  which,  according  to  its  author,  the  Gospels 
could  have  been  invented,  the  attack  surprised  and  startled  even 
the  Germans,  used  as  they  are  to  all  sorts  of  alarms  and  excursions 
upon  the  field  of  theological  strife.  It  seemed  to  them  the  more 
formidable,  from  its  applying  to  the  history  of  our  Lord  princi- 
ples which  had  been  already  applied,  by  a  too  general  consent,  to 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  Numerous  answers  appeared, 
and,  in  most  cases,  they  were  able  and  satisfactory.  The  vene- 
rable Neander,  in  his  "Life  of  Jesus,"  (1837,)  showed  the  won- 
drous consistency  of  the  Redeemer's  words  and  works  with  his 
professed  being  and  mission,  refuting  in  detail  the  heartless  cavils 
of  a  mind  uninfluenced  by  those  religious  wants  and  aspirations, 
which  ought  to  be  common  to  the  whole  human  race.  Ullmann, 
of  Heidelberg,  (Historisch  oder  Mythisch  ?  1838,)  called  attention 
to  the  mightily  suggestive  import  of  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
Church  was  founded  by  a  Crucified  One,  and  showed  the  absurdity 
of  making  the  character  and  works  of  Jesus  a  mythic  invention 
of  the  Church,  while  there  was  nothing  on  this  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  existence  of  the  Church  itself.  He  exhibited  the  real 
nature  of  myths,  and  their  utter  dissimilarity  to  the  evangelical 
history;  so  that  every  pagan  legend,  and,  still  more,  every  apo- 
cryphal legend  of  Christian  antiquity,  is,  from  the  very  contrast,  a 
means  of  rendering  the  historical  character  of  our  sacred  records 
more  manifest.  Tholuck  produced  his  masterly  "  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History;"  (1839 ;)  Ebrard,  of  Erlangen,  his  "Scientific 
Criticism  of  the  Gospel  History,^^  (1841-2,)  uniting  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  origin  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  harmonized  recapitulation  and  justi- 
fication of  their  contents.  We  do  not  mention  the  crowd  of  less 
eminent,  though  often  usefiil,  writers,  nor  many  excellent  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Theological  Reviews.  Range's  "  Life  of 
Jesus''  was  a  few  years  later,  and  had  not  yet  exercised  any 
influence  when  Thiersch  entered  upon  the  arena.  The  effect 
produced  by  those,  in  essential  respects,  unanswerable  apologies 
was,  to  force  the  assailants  of  Christianity  to  change  their  ground. 
Strauss  had  occupied  himself  solely  with  what  he  considered  the 
internal  indications  of  fable  in  the  Gospel  history.  He  had  tried 
to  show  how  the  wonders  narrated  might,  one  after  another,  arise 
r  om  the  exaggeration  natural  to  men  who  idolized  their  departed 
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master^  and  would  fain  adorn  his  history  with  the  counterpart  of 
every  legend  treasured  up  in  their  national  traditions.  But^ 
while  thus  decomposing  the  facts,  he  had  abstained  from  all 
criticism  of  the  documents  as  such ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  form 
any  conception  of  their  respective  origins  and  authors^  or  of  their 
immediate  purpose^  and  allowed  us  to  suppose  that  the  Gospels 
in  their  present  form  were  as  old  as  the  apostolical  Epistles^  and 
as  the  generation  that  had  immediately  succeeded  Jesus.  Five 
years,  however,  had  not  elapsed  fit)m  the  publication  of  Strauss's 
book,  before  the  admirers  of  the  mythic  hypothesis  had  to  confess 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it,  if  so  short  a  time  were  left  for 
the  formation  of  the  myths.  They  felt  they  must  either  sacrifice 
the  system,  or  else  show  that  the  Gospels  were  written  later  than 
the  furst  century,  and  that  the  whole  commonly  received  history 
of  primitive  Christianity  was  fabulous.  Without  paying  over- 
much attention  to  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  Heathen  and 
Jewish  historians  and  men  of  letters,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Josephus, 
and  Pliny,  they  proceeded  to  cut  at  the  root  of  primitive  Chris- 
tian history,  by  applying  the  axe  of  destructive  aiticism  to  its 
own  documents.  Gfroerer,  in  his  "  History  of  Early  Christian- 
ity/' fUrchristenthumJ  and  in  his  "  Century  of  Redemption,*' 
(Das  Jahrhundert  des  HeilsJ  tried  to  give  a  less  indefinite  shape 
to  Strauss's  theory,  by  attributing  the  Messianic  legends  to  the 
influence  of  the  theology  of  the  Mischna,  and  of  sundry  apocryphal 
writings,  which  he  quietly  antedated  by  some  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, to  serve  his  hypothesis.  Schwegler  led  the  way  for  his  own 
future  attacks,  and  those  of  others,  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
by  his  "  Montanism,  and  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Second 
Century .'*  (Tubingen,  1841.)  The  Gospel  of  John,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection,  and  who  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian history,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  all  who  wished  either  to 
get  rid  of  that  history  altogether,  or  to  reconstruct  it  specula- 
tively. Hence,  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  there  appeared  no 
less  than  four  elaborate  attempts  to  criticize  away  the  work  of 
the  Beloved  Disciple.  They  were  from  the  pens  of  Luetzelberger, 
Weisse,  Bruno  Baur,  and  Schweitzer,  writers  difiering  in  their 
views,  in  their  objects,  in  their  estimate  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
and  in  their  degree  of  hostility  to  revelation,  but  agreeing  in  one 
essential  point, — ^the  unsettling  of  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  were  cheered  on  and  aided  in  the  work 
of  destruction  by  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  and  the  other 
writers  in  Zeller's  "  Theological  Register,"  published  at  Tiibingen. 
This  preliminary  sketch  prepares  the  reader  for  the  title  of 
ThierscVs  first  work :  "An  Essay  towards  the  Restoration  of  the 
Historical  Stand-point  for  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
Writings."  (Erlangen,  1845.)  Our  author,  then  already  known 
to  the  public  as  the  son  of  a  celebrated  philologist,  and  as  him- 
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self  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Marbourg,  pro- 
tested against  the  method  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  reigning 
sceptical  criticism^  its  disregard  of  historical  testimony,  its 
exclusive  attention  to  internal  data,  and  its  arbitrary  treatment 
of  these.  He  tried  to  find  some  firm  ground  in  which  to  anchor 
amid  a  troubled  sea,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt,  to  determine 
landmarks  of  positive  fact,  enough  to  protect  biblical  criticism 
from  the  caprices  of  wild  or  hostile  imaginations.  After  an 
able  chapter  on  the  language  and  style  of  the  New-Testament 
writings,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  origin  and  object  of  the 
Gospels  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  the  internal  and  external 
evidences  for  their  authenticity,  and  that  of  the  New  Testament 
generally ;  bringing  together  into  one  picture  the  state  of  minds, 
— ^the  religious  needs  in  the  first  Christian  society, — ^and  the 
apostolical  literature  which  resulted  from  that  state,  and  supplied 
those  needs. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  infinite  distance  between  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  earliest  patristic  writings,  there 
are  peculiarities  which  even  the  irreligious  critic  is  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  which  render  it  impossible  honestly  to  attri- 
bute the  former  to  any  period  later  than  the  first  or  second 
generation  of  Christians.  They  are  throughout  pervaded,  for 
instance,  by  a  conception  of  justification,  which  is  almost  totally 
absent  from  the  theology  of  the  second  century.  Again,  though 
distinctly  declaring  that  the  times  and  the  seasons  were  not 
revealed,  they  repeatedly  betray  an  expectancy  of  the  Lord's 
immediate  second  coming,  and  consequently  absence  of  thought 
for  a  distant  future ;  while  there  existed  among  the  Christians  of 
the  second  century,  on  the  contrary,  a  clear  consciousness  titat 
they  formed  a  society  which  would  require  a  long  period  to 
accomplish  its  mission.  Most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment bear  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  having  originated  in  the 
struggles  of  the  founders  of  the  religion  to  preserve  it  pure  from 
the  corrupting  influences  of  Judaism  on  one  side,  and  of  heathen- 
ism on  the  other.  The  didactic  writings  are  so  totally  free  frt)m 
•  allusion  to  the  historical,  or  even  from  repetition  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  latter,  that  the  independence  of  the  two  classes 
of  documents  has  never  been  deni^:  yet  the  Epistles  every- 
where pre-suppose  the  great  facts  related  in  the  Gospels,  and 
they  confirm  the  historical  truthfulness  of  the  Acts  by  the  most 
minute  and  least-to-be-suspected  coincidences.  Thiersch  gives 
satisfactory  reasons  why  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  should  be 
so  seldom  re-produced  in  the  Epistles,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  the  allusions  to  our  Lord's  words  are  more  frequent 
than  is  generally  thought,  recurring  especially  in  the  eschato- 
logical  passages  of  St.  Paul.  He  very  judiciously  makes  the 
Acts  the  key-stone  of  his  critical  edifice:  for,  as  Jerome  had 
already  remarked,  the  close  of  the  book  evidently  shows  that  it 
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was  written  before  Paulas  martyrdom^  and  about  the  year  63. 
But^  since  it  professes  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke^  that  Grospel  must  have  been  written  in  or  before  A.D.  63 : 
and  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  Matthew,  at  least,  is  not  later 
than  Luke;  for  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  his 
feUow-Evangelist.  A  late  critic,  Credner,  tried  to  account  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Acts  leave  the  Apostle  in  prison,  without 
giving  any  sequel  of  the  history  or  telling  us  of  his,  fate,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  work  was  interrupted  for  some  unknown 
reason,  and  that  the  author  never  finished  it ;  but  Thiersch  shows 
that  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Acts  is  wound  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Grospel 
of  Luke.  The  book  is  duly  finished,  though  the  reader  is  left  in 
suspense  as  to  the  issue  of  events,  at  a  most  interesting  moment. 
Moreover,  in  all  the  later  chapters  the  author  accompaaies  the 
Apostle  from  Greece  to  Palestine,  and  from  Palestine  to  Italy, 
so  evidently  sharing  his  master's  presentiment  that  it  was  a 
last  voyage,  that  we  must  assume  that  nothing  can  have  occured 
meanwhile  to  change  the  solemn  anticipation.  The  account  of 
the  fiaxewell  scenes  at  Ephesus,  at  Tyre,  at  Caesarea,  (Acts  xx. 
22-25,  87,  88 ;  xxi.  4,  5,  11,  13,)  must  have  been  written  before 
PauTs  .release,  if  he  ever  was  rdeased, — ^in  any  case,  before  the 
expectation  of  release  he  expresses  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philip* 
pians,  (i.  25,  26;  ii.  24,)  and  to  Philemon.  (22.) 

The  New  Testament  writings  contain  abundant  internal  indi- . 
cations,  not  only  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written,  but 
even  of  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other.  Thus 
the  first  appearance  of  thought  for  the  future  circumstances  of 
the  Church  in  this  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  Epistles. 
In  Paul's  earlier  letters,  Romans  and  Galatians  especially,  he 
has  to  do  with  the  Pharisaic  tendency, — the  first  and  simplest 
form  of  Jud»o-Christianity.  In  Ephesians  and  Colossians  we 
see  traces  of  the  beginning  of  a  false  Gnosticism,  and  in  the 
writings  of  John  traces  of  its  maturity.  Similarly  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  predicts  evils  which  Jude  recognises  as  already 
present.  In  Paul's  time,  and  even  in  that  of  Jude,  (verse  12,) 
the  heretics  tried  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church :  in  that 
of  John,  th^  had  already  separated.  (1  John  ii.  19.)  The  dif- 
ferent tendencies  combated  in  the  Epistles  have  suggested  to  the 
school  of  Tubingen  the  suspicion,  that  most  of  them  were  forged 
in  the  second  century,  to  meet  the  heresies  that  were  then  striv- 
ing for  the  mastery.  Thiersch  proves  that  admitted  facts  lead  to 
precisely  the  opposite  conclusion :  the  Epistles  do  not  notice  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  heresies  of  the  second  century, 
while  they  do  dwell  upon  incipient  stages  of  those  heresies,  or  upon 
those  very  shapes  of  wild  speculation  or  practical  evil,  which  we 
might  on  psychol(^cal  grounds  expect  to  find,  as  the  result  of  the 
contact  of  the  religion  of  Redemption  with  the  elements  which,  we 
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know,  existed  immediately  before,  or  contemporaneously  with,  its 
appearance  in  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Gtentile  world.  The  great 
and  ever-recurring  feature  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century, 
in  all  its  varieties,  is  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  sensible  world  and  the  highest  and  true  God,  preached 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  not  a  vestige  of  this  idea  appears  among 
the  heretics  combated  in  the  apostolic  writings.  Again,  the 
adversaries  of  Paul  and  John  invariably  gave  themselves  out  to 
be  Apostles  and  Prophets :  their  successors  of  the  second  cen- 
tury advanced  no  claims  of  the  kind.  They  either  professed,  like 
Marcion,  to  be  reformers  and  restorers  of  the  true  faith,  which 
had  been  spoiled  by  the  current  traditions  of  the  Church,  or 
else,  like  Valentinus,  to  be  in  possession  of  a  holy  secret  tradi- 
tion, derived  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  They  were  pretenders 
to  learning,  in  opposition  to  the  beginnings  of  human  science 
and  of  a  Christian  literature  among  the  early  Fathers,  instead  of 
being  fabe  Apostles  in  opposition  to  the  true. 

With  respect  to  external  testimony,  our  author,  following  in 
the  steps  of  Hug,  lays  stress  on  the  recognition,  by  the  heretics 
of  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  of  every  document  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  one  or  two  of  the  smallest  and  least 
important,  as  the  universally  acknowledged  standard  of  truth 
among  all  who  claimed  to  be  Christians.  Surely,  the  different 
Gnostic  sects  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  explain  away 
and  allegorize  writings  fundamentally  opposed  to  their  doctrines, 
unless  they  found  those  writings  pre-existing,  as  a  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  Christian  Church,  which  they  could  not  set  aside, 
without  giving  up  their  own  pretensions  to  be  the  proper  repre- 
sentatives and  interpreters  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  Essay 
divides  the  interval  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jerome  into  three 
periods,  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  the  canon.  From  A.D. 
70  to  100  is  the  first  period,  during  which  the  organization  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  developed  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
John ;  the  latest  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  produced, 
and  the  original  canon — the  ofioXoyovfieva  of  Eusebius — univer- 
sally received  and  read  along  with  the  Old  Testament.  The 
second  period,  comprising  the  second  and  third  centuries,  bears 
a  thoroughly  conservative  and  traditional  character,  in  contrast 
with  the  productive  character  of  the  first  period ;  the  smaller  and 
more  private  documents — the  avrtXeyofieva  of  Eusebius  * — ^which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  primitive  canon,  becoming  gradually 
known,  yet  distinguished  from  the  other  Scriptures  by  the  some- 
what narrow-minded  traditionalism,  and  scrupulous  fear  of  inno- 
vation, which  characterized  the  time.  The  productive  character 
re-appears  in  the  third  period,  extending  over  the  fourth  century, 

*  Comprising  properly  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jude,  and 
the  two  last  Epistles  of  John.  The  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Hebrews  was  also 
controverted,  hut  more  partially. 
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that  is  to  say^  re-appears  in  the  spheres  of  Church  organization 
and  l^islation.  Ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  made  to  corre-> 
spond  with  the  civil  order  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  local  irregulari- 
ties were  done  away  with;  synods  and  councils  bound  the 
religious  edifice  together;  the  bringing  together  the  represent 
tatives  of  the  churches  from  distant  countries^  admitted  of  an 
examination  into  the  claims  of  the  antUegomena ;  the  scruples  of 
the  Churches  which  did  not  possess  them  were  removed^  and  they 
were  received  into  the  canon.  This  conception  of  the  history  is 
justified  by  all  the  remains  of  the  second  and  third  centuries;  it 
is  the  only  one  which  can  explain  the  facts  of  the  early  imiversal 
reception  of  the  homologoumenaj  the  reverential  jealousy  with 
which  they  were  kept  apart  from  the  intrusion  of  other  writings^ 
and  yet  the  later  easy  reception  of  the  antUegomena  without  their 
being  recommended  by  any  controversial  or  sectarian  interest. 

TUersch  dwells  particularly  upon  the  opportunities  of  Eusebius, 
who  had  before  Imn  so  many  writers  now  lost,  many  of  whose 
names  he  mentions,  some  of  whom  had  expressly  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  subject;  and  yet  he  never,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
early  Christian  literature,  found  a  single  doubt  breathed  against 
the  authority  and  authenticity  of  any  one  of  the  homologoumena. 
To  the  objection  that  some  of  the  oldest  Christian  apologists  do 
not  refer  to  so  many  of  the  New  Testament  writings  as  might  be 
expected,  and  that  Justin  Martyr,  in  particular,  does  not  quote 
St.  Paul,  the  Essay  first  urges  the  usual  reply, — that  the  subjects 
treated  by  those  writers,  and  the  public  to  which  they  addressed 
themselves,  did  not  call  for  much  biblical  quotation.  It  next 
makes  the  novel  and  probably  sound  suggestion, — ^that  the  oldest 
apologists  borrowed  very  largely  from  the  anti-pagan  polemics  of 
Jewish  writers  who  had  preceded  them,  and  that  from  this  was 
derived  the  predominance  of  the  abstract  monotheistic  over  the 
properly  Clmstian  element  in  their  works.  Great  use  had  been 
made  by  recent  adversaries  of  Christianity  of  the  fact,  that  wri- 
tings no  longer  looked  upon  as  parts  of  the  canon,  as  the  first  Let- 
ter of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas, — some 
of  them  even  spurious,  as  the  "Apocalypse  of  Peter," — were  yet 
read  along  with  the  present  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  sundry 
Churches,  or  were  cited  with  great  respect  by  some  of  the  Fathers. 
Thiersch  replies,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  natural  the  strong 
traditional  spirit  of  the  middle  and  end  of  the  second  century 
should  set  a  high  value  upon  the  few  writings  which  served  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  apostolic  age  and  their  own 
time  of  nascent  Christian  hterature :  in  the  second  place,  that 
expressions  of  respect  for  extra-canonical  writings,  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, a  man  of  extremely  speculative  tendencies;  and  even  h^ 
^  shows  a  dear  Consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  his 
'  favourite  authors  and  the  apostoUc  writings.    The  reading  of  the 
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bookfl  referred  to  in  some  of  the  Churches  seems  to  have  beai 
associated  with  local  remembrances.  Thus  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians  was  read  for  some  generations  in  the  midst 
of  that  particular  Churchy  and  in  it  only ;  the  Acts  of  Martyrs 
were  sometimes  read  on  the  festival  of  their  martyrdom;  and 
what  Jerome  says  of  the  Works  of  Ephrem  Syrus, — ^thatthey  were 
read  in  some  of  the  Syrian  Churches  '^  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures/' — ^may  suggest  what  was  done  in  similar  cases^  where 
the  order  observed  is  not  explicitly  mentioned. 

Thus^  every  thing  we  can  learn  of  the  religious  ideas  and  con- 
troversies of  the  three  centuries  during  which  Christianity^  grap- 
pling with  Paganism  in  jfront,  and  heresy  from  behind,  marched 
on  to  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  world, — every  additional  light 
thrown  upon  those  memorable  ages  confirms  the  internally 
demonstrated  impossibility  of  the  collection  called  the  New 
Testament  having  been  written  by  any  others  than  the  imme- 
diate founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  very  crisis 
of  its  earliest  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  remains  an  un- 
shaken fact  of  history,  that  those  writings  were  distinguished 
from  all  others  as  a  final  authority  on  reUgious  matters,  and 
received  as  such  by  every  contending  sect,  even  those  who  were 
the  farthest  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  their  contents. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
taken  separately,  the  Essay  distinguishes  three  periods.  The 
earlier  Epistles, before  A.D.  60,  are  remembrances  of  Paulas  labours 
and  travels,  elicited  by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Churches, 
and  chiefly  by  the  controversy  with  Judaizing  Christians.  From 
A.D.  60  to  70,  is  the  period  of  transition  from  the  first  stage  of 
primitive  Christianity  to  a  more  permanent  shape  and  establish- 
ment ;  and  to  it  are  to  be  referred  the  synoptical  Gk)8pels,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Epistles,  except  those  of  John.  After  A.D.  70,  we 
have  the  writings  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  during  that  closing 
period  of  his  long  life,  in  which  he  impressed  upon  the  Church 
the  doctrine  and  the  organization  which  are  prominent  in  the 
two  following  centuries.  The  deaths  or  dispersion  of  the  Apo- 
stles, and  the  dawn  of  a  heathen  Gnosticism,  disposed  to  ignore 
the  historical  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  life  of  Christ,  led  to 
the  issue  of  official  versions  of  the  Apostles'  remembrances  of 
their  Divine  Master,  some  time  about  or  after  A.D.  60.  Jesus 
had  prepared  his  disciples  to  rehearse  his  words  and  doings, 
after  his  resurrection,  as  part  of  their  mission.  (John  xiv.  26 ; 
XV.  27.)  Matthew's  is  the  Palestine  version  of  this  common 
apostolic  tradition,  behind  which  the  individuality  of  the  com- 
piler is  in  a  great  measure  efikced.  Luke,  who  had  probably 
collected  his  materials  during  the  two  years  that  he  was  detained 
in  Palestine  by  Paul's  imprisonment,  must  have  written  his  Gios- 
pel  for  Gentile  Christians  at  nearly  the  same  time  with  Matthew ; 
for  neither  saw  the  work  of  the  other.     It  is  written  from  the 
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point  of  view  that  might  be  expected  from  Paul's  companion  and 
yoke-fellow.  Mark  is  a  version  of  the  Palestine  tradition,  pre- 
pared for  the  Christians  of  the  west;  the  substance  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  Peter  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  arranged  in 
order  by  being  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  In  this 
view  of  the  synoptics,  Thiersch  endeavoured  to  combine  fact  and 
tradition  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of  Mark's  remarkable  coin- 
cidence with  Matthew  in  matter,  and  with  Luke  in  arrangement 
and  connexion, — ^the  fact,  moreover,  of  Mark's  strict  aud  con- 
sistent chronological  order :  on  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Gk)spels  containing  the  gene- 
alc^es  were  written  first ;  and  the  tradition  of  Papias,  that  Mark 
wrote  under  Peter's  dictation  at  Bome,  but  not  in  exact  order. 
Our  author,  it  will  be  observed,  steers  midway  between  the  idea 
of  Townson,  Hug,  and  the  older  critics  generally,  that  the  Evan- 
gelists saw  and  copied  from  each  other,  and  the  idea  of  Giesder, . 
that  the  verbal  coincidences  of  the  first  three  Gk)spels  arose  from 
their  drawing  from  the  common  source  of  a  tradition  stereotyped 
by  repetition.  The  later  Epistles  of  Paul,  contemporaneous,  as  has 
been  already  said,  with  the  synoptical  Gospels,  are  not  quite  as 
polemical  as  the  earlier,  and  are  written  rather  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  Churches.  Peter  wrote 
for  the  express  purpose  of  sustauiing  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Apostle,  and  showing  the  harmony  which  existed  between  them ; 
thus  disavowing  the  Judaizing  zealots,  who  used  his  venerated 
name  as  a  watchword  in  their  attempts  to  discredit  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  reminiscences  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  other  writings  of  Paul,  which  led  De  Wette  to  reject 
the  authenticity  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  are  just  so  many 
corroborative  indications  of  the  object  of  the  Epistle.  John's 
Gospel  supposes  the  others  well  known :  they  were,  doubtless, 
abready  publicly  read  in  the  churches.  His  Epistles,  and  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  serve  to  complete  our  view  of 
the  internal  history  of  the  Church,  to  mark  its  progress  in  the 
appropriation  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  changing  forms  of  error 
with  which  it  had  to  contend.  We  can  trace,  thiaks  Thiersch, 
through  following  centuries,  the  agency  of  John,  overlying  with- 
out destroying  that  of  Paul,  in  the  permanently  ordered  hierarchy, 
in  the  place  given  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the  relative  sub- 
ordination of  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

The  appearance  of  the  Essay  served  to  place  its  author  at  once 
in  the  first  rank  of  orthodox  critics.  The  work  was  distinguished 
by  earnestness,  perspicuity,  a  judicious  selection  among  the  facts 
and  arguments  already  employed  by  Christian  apologists,  and  a 
combination  of  them  with  observations  new,  original,  and  weighty. 
It  turned  the  weapons  of  the  adversaries  against  themselves ;  using, 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  very  facts  to  which  they  had  attracted  attention.     It 
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was  not  merely  an  able  refutation  of  the  objections  of  sceptics  in 
detail^  and  in  a  negative^  defensive  way^  but  a  positive  recon- 
struction of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole;  its 
several  parts  confirming^  as  well  as  completing^  each  other; 
corresponding^  like  the  separate  members  of  a  perfect  oi^anism ; 
and  leaving  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  profess  to  be  written^  and  of  their 
having  actually  origuiated  in  connexion  with  those  circumstances. 
This  was  really  to  raise  biblical  introduction  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science  whereas^  it  had  hitherto  been  but  an  assemblage  of 
scraps  of  information  relative  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
Bible:  and  results  which^  if  considered  isolatedly^  might  be 
questioned^  now  participated  in  the  certainty  of  the  facts  with 
which  they  were  associated.  The  great  champions  of  Infidel- 
ity and  Christianity^  Strauss  and  Neander,  havings  both  of 
them^  as  has  been  said^  neglected  the  criticism  of  sources,  and 
confined  themselves  to  that  of  facts,  measuring  the  latter,  more* 
over,  by  a  standard  often  arbitrary  and  personal,  it  had  become 
all  the  more  important  to  imite  the  study  of  early  Christian 
history  with  that  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  to  exhibit 
the  books  as  growing  out  of  the  history,  and  the  several  men  of 
God  who  wrote  them,  as  the  organs  of  Divine  revelation,  in 
response  to  the  successive  wants  of  a  society,  of  whose  origin, 
development,  dangers,  and  struggles,  there  id  an  imperishable 
monument  in  their  own  pages. 

However,  the  germs  of  Thiersch's  subsequent  weakness,  both  as 
a  critic  and  as  a  theologian,  can  be  detected  in  this  work : — a  pride 
of  high  belief, — ^a  somewhat  fierce  contempt  of  adversaries,  indi- 
cating, perhaps,  an  undue  predominance  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
religious  element  in  his  convictions, — and  an  exa^erated  respect 
for  patristic  tradition.  When  considering  the  external  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  most  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  general  consent  of  the  Churches,  and 
the  statements  made  by  individual  Fathers,  with  respect  to  the 
authorship  of  particular  books  and  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  their  origin.  No  historical  testimony  can  be  stronger  than 
the  former.  That  the  whole  dispersed  Christian  community,  in 
Europe,  in  North  Afirica,  and  in  the  East,  should  i^ree  in  receiv- 
ing certain  books  as  the  supreme  rule  of  Mth, — ^books  that  they 
refused  to  give  up  to  their  persecutors  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
and  this  while  morbidly  jealous  of  innovation, — ^is  a  phenomenon 
that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  those  books  were 
esteemed  sacred  from  the  time  that  the  whole  community  was 
under  the  direction  of  its  first  founders.  The  accounts  with 
which  individual  Fathers  favour  us  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
weak  foimdation  upon  which  to  build  any  part  of  the  apologetical 
structure.  They  sometimes  bear  an  unequivocally  legendary 
character,  conflicting  with  each  other  or  with  internal  indic&- 
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tions :  they  rarely  exhibit  the  exercise  of  souxid  judgment  in 
confcrolliBg,  or  selecting  from  among^  the  elements  floating  at 
random  on  the  sea  of  tradition.  Those  respective  sources  of 
knowledge  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  that  the  legends 
of  some  primitive  people — about  their  earliest  chiefe^  the  country 
firom  which  they  came^  and  their  successive  migrations — ^bear  to 
the  indisputable  indications  afforded  by  their  language^  their 
usages^  and  their  physical  characteristics.  It  is  only  when  those 
universal^  and  enduring^  and  unifwentable  elements^  confirm  the 
tradition^  that  they  are  of  any  value  for  history.  Of  course,  it  is 
through  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  that  we  know  the  consent  of 
the  Churches;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  those  writings  are 
useful,  as  the  organs  and  monuments  of  the  common  tradition, 
rather  than  on  account  of  the  particular  details  they  add.  Now, 
Thiersch,  unfortunately,  confounds  those  two  very  dissimilar 
kinds  of  testimony ;  he  lays  the  same  stress  upon  the  loose  plank, 
and  upon  the  good  ship.  As  an  instance  of  his  servility,  may  be 
quoted  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  assertion,  so  unhesitatingly 
made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others,  that  our 
Lord's  ministry  lasted  but  one  year,  was  not  without  some 
foundation,  since  the  most  active  part  of  it  was  confined  within 
the  year  tiiat,  according  to  one  system  of  Gospel  chronology, 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  Christ. 
A  more  grave  symptom  of  an  unsound  hierarchical  tendency  is 
the  suggestion,  that  the  reason  why  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  not  universally  received  in  the  primitive  Church  was,  that 
those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  wisely  communicated  it  only  in 
cases  where  the  extremes  of  error  and  dissoluteness  combated 
therein  were  already  known,  and  otherwise  kept  it  from  publicity, 
as  a  deposit  for  future  ages, — an  ^^  apocryphum,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.^^  If  Thiersch  could  prove  that  there  was, 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  any  reserve  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Christian  sacred  writings, — any  thing  approaching  to 
a  withholding  from  the  people  of  documents  known  only  to  the 
Priest,  or  a  subsequent  promulgation  of  them  on  the  sole  autho- 
rity of  the  Priest, — ^he  would  inflict  an  irreparable  injury  indeed 
on  the  external  evidence  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  be 
both  possible  and  easy  for  a  priesthood,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  impose  forged  scriptures  on  the  community,  or  to  alter  pre- 
existing scriptures.  The  resistless  weight  of  the  imiversal  con- 
sent of  the  early  Church  consists  in  the  fact,  that  there  was 
nothing  esoteric^  in  its  faith  or  in  its  practice,  and  that  every 
source  of  knowledge  was  open  to  all  its  members  alike.  When 
Romanists  or  Romanizers  taunt  us  with  having  received  the 
Scriptures  through  the  Fathers,  it  is  well  to  remind  them,  not 
only  that  heretical  and  Pagan  authors  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  proofe  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  also  that  the  consent  of  the  ancient  Church  is  a  satis- 
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factory  historical  authority,  only  because  the  Scriptures  were 
freely  read,  after  the  Protestant  fashion,  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, and  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  who  were 
able  to  procure  them. 

No  sooner  had  our  author  become  known  as  a  critic,  than  he 
hastened  to  appear  as  a  theologian,  publishing  his  ^^  Prelections 
on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,"  (Erlangen,  1845  and  1846,) 
which  he  had  previously  delivered  at  the  University.  "Our  epoch," 
said  he,  ^'  requires  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  essence  of  Catho- 
licism and  !^*otestantism  in  themselves,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
respective  relations  to  the  primitive  Church.  The  controversy 
which  began  three  centuries  ago  must  be  revised:  our  age  is 
better  qualified  to  solve  this  great  problem  than  any  previous  one, 
and,  therefore,  under  greater  obligations  to  do  so."  He  does  not 
despair  of  a  reconciliation  between  those  long  disunited  sisters  (?) : 
so  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  reconcile  thetn  upon  paper, — certaiidy 
the  easiest  procedure  of  the  two,  and  thoroughly  Germanic.  He 
compares  the  two  systems,  in  their  difierent  conceptions  of  the 
Church,  of  the  doctrhie  of  salvation,  and  of  sacraments ;  registers 
their  points  of  agreement  and  of  difference ;  investigates,  as  from  a 
higher  and  impartial  stand-point,  the  measure  of  truth  in  each ; 
and  tries  to  find  some  proposition,  which,  admitted  by  both, 
would  modify  and  transform  them,  and,  in  bringing  them  nearer 
to  the  truth,  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  but  thankless  labour  to  analyse  in  detail  a  work 
necessarily  condenmed  to  remain  a  sterile  speculation.  We  need 
only  characterize  its  general  tendencies  and  affinities.  Thiersch 
insists  very  strongly  upon  the  ideal  of  a  holy,  catholic,  and  apo- 
stolic Church,  embracing  all  the  bajptized  world  in  one  visible 
organization.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  the  merit  of  retaining 
the  theory ;  but,  lacking  religious  life,  it  is  obliged  falsely  to  pre- 
tend that  the  actual  facts  correspond  to  the  theory  :  it  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  past.  Protestantism,  more  sincere  and  more 
earnest,  has  been  wanting  in  holy  ambition,  and,  sensible  of  the 
humiliating  reality,  has  given  up  the  ideal.  The  recovery  of  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would,  he  thinks,  be  the 
true  means  of  restoring  the  long-lost  intensity  of  Christian  Ufe, 
and  open  the  way  to  the  desired  reconciliation ;  it  would  render 
primitive  discipline  possible  once  more,  and  Priests  could  give 
absolution  with  complete  knowledge,  at  least  for  the  moment,  of 
the  heart  of  the  penitent  I  With  respect  to  the  great  questions 
of  sin  and  grace,  repentance  and  justification,  faith  and  works, 
the  lecturer  resigns  himself  to  lean  to  Protestant  doctrine,  but 
attempts  to  demonstrate,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  more  success 
than  one  would  have  expected,  that  Protestant  doctrine  some- 
times dwells  incognUo  in  Romish  creeds  :  instance  the  following 
language  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  from  which  Thiersch  concludes, 
it  is  only  in  an  improper  sense  of  the  word  that  the  Church  of 
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Rome  calls  works  '' meritorious  :^' — ^'Absit  tamen,  ut  Christianus 
homo  in  seipso  vel  confided  vel  glorietWy  et  non  in  Domino, 
cujus  tanta  est  erga  omnes  homines  bonitas,  ut  eorum  velit  esse 
merita  qua  sunt  ipsius  dona"*  All  pious  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  ever  rested  for  salvation  upon  the 
Redeemer's  merits  alone.  The  essential  difference  is,  that  while 
the  Protestant  confesses  this  truth  openly,  and  all  his  life  long, 
the  pious  Catholic  is  afraid  of  it,  and  only  applies  it  to  himself  at 
the  hour  of  death,  when  nothing  else  can  stand  him  in  stead. 
With  respect  to  sacraments,  of  course  our  author  holds  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  a  sort  of  transubstantiation ;  treats  the  reformed 
doctrine  with  asperity,  and  appropriates  the  words  of  Menzel, — 
''  It  is  only  from  out  of  the  depths  of  the  Lutheran  faith  that  can 
issue  a  reconciliation  with  our  Catholic  brethren.*' 

As  was  to  be  expected,  with  Thiersch's  evident  tenderness 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  utterly  fails  in  accomplishing 
one  of  the  principal  objects  proposed,  viz.,  the  giving  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  essence  of  Catholicism.  He  shows,  indeed,  that 
it  is  the  perpetual  tendency  of  Rome  to  mingle  truth  and  error ; 
but  he  does  not  ask  the  reason  of  such  a  phenomenon ;  one  would 
almost  think  he  supposed  it  accidental ;  and  he  never  seems  to 
suspect  that  there  are  cases  where  the  truth  merely  serves  to 
recommend  the  error.  He  analyses  the  difference  between  the 
two  communions,  without  telling  us  why  they  exist,  and  without 
inquiring  into  the  common  ground  and  character  of  Romish  pecu- 
liarities. The  fact  is,  that  the  tendency  to  substitute  the  form 
for  the  reality,  the  visible  and  palpable  for  the  spiritual,  the 
mere  talisman  for  moral  principle, — that  leaven  of  religious  ma- 
.  terialism,  in  short,  which  runs  through  all  Thiersch's  own  concep- 
tions, is  itself  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  it  was  the 
essence  of  Paganism  before.  The  spiritual  life  that  took  but 
three  centuries  to  overthrow  Paganism  in  open  conflict,  has  had 
to  struggle  for  fifteen  centuries  with  the  far  more  deadly  influ- 
ences of  its  old  enemy,  professing  Christianity  and  filling  the 
temple  of  God.    As  George  Herbert  says, — 

"  Sin,  not  being  able  to  extirpate  quite 
The  Churches  here,  bravely  resolved  one  ni^ht 
To  be  a  Churchman  too,  and  wear  a  mitre. 

We  need  no  laborious  speculations  on  the  origin  of  pagan  idolatry 
in  the  dark  and  forgotten  twilight  that  preceded  history.  Its 
counterpart  is  exhibited  in  the  gradual  development  of  the 
modem  Roman  saint- worship ;  and  the  processes  by  which  the 
higher  forms  of  polytheism  degenerated  into  fetichism,  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  descending  scale  from  the  Roman  Catholic  of 
intelligence  to  the  victim  of  superstition,  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  poorer  ranks,  who  thinks  that  one  image  of  the  same  saint 

^  Seas.  vi.  cap.  16. 
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has  more  power  than  another^  though  carved  of  the  same  wood^ 
and  daubed  with  the  same  paint. 

Thiersch  protests  strongly  against  State  Christianity^  as  it  is 
understood  in  Germany, — ^the  religious  despotism  of  a  bureau- 
cracy. He  says,  it  is  founded  on  a  lie,  and  that,  though  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  spheres  may  have 
terrible  effects  during  the  time  of  transition,  and  be  the  signal  of 
great  calamities  for  the  nations,  it  will  end  nevertheless  in  the 
triumphant  advent  of  personal  and  individual  religion.  But 
what  right  has  he  to  speak  of  personal  religion,  who  would  only 
make  men  change  masters,  and  hand  them  over,  regardless  of 
their  inalienable  responsibilities,  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  miracu- 
lously-appointed Hierarchy,  ready  on  all  matters  to  think,  believe, 
and  decide  for  them  ?  The  Prelections  profess  to  pursue  no  end  of 
immediate  execution,  to  keep  upon  the  ground  of  theory,  and  only 
influence  opinion :  but,  while  commenting  and  comparing  creeds, 
speaking  against  Confessional  prejudices,  and  assuming  the  atti- 
tude of  a  peacemaker,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  author's  aspirations 
had  a  more  practical  character  than  he  dared  to  avow.  He  wished, 
at  heart,  for  another  Church  to  absorb  the  two  rival  communions. 
Terrified  at  the  unchristianization  and  demoralization  of  Ger- 
many, he  believed  it  impossible  to  effect  a  reformation  without 
supernatural  means.  Had  he  seen  Christian  charity  at  work  in 
his  country,  laboriously,  prayerfully,  and  patiently  making  use 
of  ordinary  means  to  accomplish  those  moral  miracles  before 
which  all  others  fade  away,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  felt  greater 
confidence  in  the  simple  message  of  pardon,  as  the  power  of  God 
imto  salvation. 

The  Prelections  appealing  to  many  instincts  of  the  German 
mind, — its  love  of  novelty,  its  spirit  of  conciliation,  its  aspira- 
tions after  external  unity,  its  favourite  weakness,  of  balancing  ail- 
ments, and  remaining  in  erudite  suspense  between  pro  and  con, — 
they  attracted  much  attention  at  first:  but  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  been  written  under  the  influence  of  Irvingite  ideas, 
and  when  the  author  professed  he  had  actually  found  the  apo- 
stolate  of  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  necessity,  the  charm  was 
broken,  and  the  book  fell  from  the  hands  of  theologians:  it 
is  now  seldom  referred  to,  and  less  read.  Irvingism  has,  indeed, 
made  some  progress  in  Germany,  and  will,  perhaps,  make  more  : 
but  that  disgust  at,  and  fear  of,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  yearn- 
ing after  authority,  which  pervade  the  higher  classes  of  Germany, 
lead  the  majority  of  its  victims  to  the  great  time-honoured 
apostolate  of  Rome,  rather  than  to  its  mimicry  in  a  petty  sect. 
It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1848,  that  Thiersch  formally  declared 
his  adhesion  to  the  Irvingites,  and  went  to  Berlin  to  hold  con- 
ferences upon  the  subject  there.  He  is  now  Pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation, we  believe,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne. 

F.  C.  Batur,  the  head  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  sceptical 
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critics,  wrote  an  answer  to  Thiersch's  "  Essay/'  in  1846,  with 
the  title,  '^The  Critic  and  the  Fanatic  in  the  Person  of  Mr. 
H.  W.  J.  Tliiersch;"  and  onr  author  replied  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  a  hundred  pages :  "  A  Few 
Words/'  %LC,  Baur  and  his  disciples  pretend  that  the  Christian- 
ity which  appears  in  the  pages  of  Irenseus,  Clement,  Tertullian, 
and  the  other  religious  writers  of  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
and  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  a  system  just  then  recently 
developed,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  hostile  Jewish  and 
Gentile  communities,  a  cross  between  the  Ebionites  and  the 
Gnostics.  Three-fourths  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to 
the  same  theory,  must  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  during  the  controversies  which  were  to  issue  in 
this  compromise.  The  Gospels  and  Acts,  among  the  rest,  were  no 
authentic  histories ;  and  the  only  remains  of  the  earliest  Christian 
antiquity — that  of  the  first  century — ^are  the  Apocalypse,  and 
four  principal  Epistles, — Romans,  First  and  Second  Corinthians, 
and  Gralatians.  Baur  recognised  the  existence  and  labours  of 
St.  Paul,  but  imagined  he  must  have  failed  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  his  Judseo-Christian  enemies.  The  Apocalypse,  it 
may  be  added  for  the  reader's  information,  is  unanimously  attri- 
buted by  this  school  to  the  Apostle  John,  in  order  to  draw 
reasons  from  its  style  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  Grospel. 
The  four  Epistles  above  mentioned  are  uncontested,  because  of 
their  frequent  and  vivid  allusions  to  local  and  personal  interests, 
and  to  events  then  passing.  In  our  days  of  practised  analysis 
and  psychological  research,  no  man  of  any  critical  tact  or 
literary  pretensions  could  bring  himself  to  doubt  that  we  have 
in  them  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  workings  of  an  ardent, 
powerful,  and  original  mind,  grappling  with  the  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  the  founding  of  a  religion,  and  determining  its  doctrinal 
tenets.  But  it  is  wonderftil  how  any  one  can  recognise  the 
authenticity  of  those  letters,  and  not  see  that  the  whole  Christian 
history  is  implied  in  them.  Strauss  himself,  believing  1  Cor.  xv. 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Paul,  owns  that,  within  about 
twenty-nine  (it  were  more  correct  to  say,  twenty-seven)  years 
from  the  death  of  Jesus,  there  were  still  alive  more  than  hatf  the 
^'  five  hundred"  persons,  who  were  persuaded  they  had  seen  him 
after  he  was  risen  from  the  dead.  That  whole  impulse  of 
a  new  life  communicated  by  the  Lord  from  heaven,  which 
brought  the  Christian  religion  and  Church  into  being,  stands 
confessed  in  those  four  letters,  upon  which  the  sceptical  critic 
has  not  dared  to  lay  his  hand.  Strange,  moreover,  and  painfiilly 
significant,  is  the  fact,  that  the  same  men  own  Paul  to  be  one  of 
those  characters  that  cannot  be  invented,  and  yet  believe  Jesus 
Christ  a  myth.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  appeal 
is  made  to  their  literary  and  critical  sagacity,  and  in  the  other 
to  their  susceptibility  of  religious  impression.     We  know  Paul 
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to  be  a  real  man,  because,  though  we  have  never  seen  his  equals 
we  have  seen  those  who  are  more  or  less  like  him :  the  propor- 
tions are  colossal,  and  stand  out  with  a  vigour  and  life-impress 
which  no  imagination  could  have  created;  but  the  type  is 
natural.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  experience  cannot  help  us  to 
feel,  that  the  moral  features  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  faithfully 
taken  firom  a  real  being  who  dwelt  and  suffered  amongst  us. 
What  observations  men  can  make  among  their  fellows  could 
never  have  suggested  that  Divine  character  in  human  conditions^ 
and  can  as  little  confirm  its  reality  when  presented.  It  is  to 
higher  faculties  than  those  of  observation  and  memory, — ^it 
is  to  the  remaining  traces,  or,  rather,  to  the  Holy  Spirit's 
gracious  renewal  of  our  original  capacity  of  taking  delight  in 
the  Divine  excellences,  and  of  reflecting  themi,  in  a  measure, 
in  otur  sphere, — ^that  the  life  of  Jesus  Chnst  commends  itself,  as 
a  real  manifestation  of  ''the  glory  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.''  It  is  the  innate  consciousness 
of  what  God  is  in  relation  to  us,  and  of  what  we  ought  to  be  in 
relation  to  Him,  that  forces  us  to  recognise  the  holy  reality  of 
both  relations  at  once  in  the  same  person.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  doubtless,  that  Jesus  repeatedly  presented  his  words  as 
an  evidence  of  his  being  and  mission,  that  ought  to  weigh  more, 
with  hearts  disposed  to  seek  God,  than  even  his  works  of  power 
and  mercy;  (John  iv.  48;  x.  38;  xiv.  10, 11 ;)  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  who  read  his  words  need  not  envy  those  who 
witnessed  his  miracles.  The  poor  heartless  critic  who  can  bring 
himself  to  believe  the  Gospels  an  invention,  confesses  thereby 
that  the  highest  susceptibilities  surviving  in  the  rest  of  fallen 
humanity  are  obliterated  in  him ;  and  even  in  his  own  lower 
sphere  of  literary  criticism  he  involves  himself  in  inextricable 
cOfSculties :  for  if,  by  his  own  admission,  Paul's  character  can 
be  no  myth  because  of  its  wonderful  vigour  and  originality,  how 
can  He  be  a  creature  of  imagination,  who  rises  above  Paul,  and 
all  men,  and  generations  of  men,  in  solitary  sacredness  ?  Where 
were  the  materials  found  with  which  to  fashion  such  a  character  ? 
and  how  comes  He  to  be  as  unlike  the  creations  of  imagination, 
as  He  is  superior  to  other  actors  in  human  history? 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Baur's  attack  upon 
Thiersch  turned  chiefly  on  the  relation  of  the  early  Church  to 
the  principal  heresies  of  the  second  century, — ^the  sphere  in  which 
each  of  them  had  added  original  contributions  to  the  ai^uments 
used  on  their  respective  sides.  On  this  ground,  the  defender  of 
revelation  found  it  an  easy  task  to  show,  that  his  rival  violated  all 
rules  of  criticism  in  his  endeavour  to  sustain  the  most  monstrous 
romance,  with  which  it  had  ever  been  attempted  to  throw  history 
into  confusion.  Both  parties  agree,  that  Gnosticism  arose  from 
the  contact  of  pagan  speculation  with  Jewish  ideas,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  Christian  movement:   they 
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differ  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  reciprocal  influence  began  to 
be  exerted.  Baur  assumes^  that  there  never  existed  any  kind  of 
Gnosticism  previous  to  that  of  the  second  century;  and  therefore 
argues^  that  those  booths  of  the  New  Testament,  which  refer  to 
Gnostic  tendencies,  muf^t  have  been  written  a  century  later  than 
they  profess  to  be.  Thiersch  maintains,  that  the  allusions, 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  indicate  an  earlier  form  of 
Gnosticism  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  second  century;  and,  consequently,  that  those 
allusions  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  books  in  question 
must  have  been  written  earlier.  Baur  admits,  that  later  hea- 
thenism, about  or  before  the  time  of  Christ,  reflecting  upon  the 
popular  mytholc^,  produced  a  philosophy  of  religion  and  nature : 
he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  Saul  founded  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor.  Surely  this  is  equivalent  to  admitting,  that  the  elements 
from  which  Gnosticism  proceeded,  were  contemporaneous  with 
St.  Paul, — ^a  Gentile  philosophy  in  contact  with  Jewish  specula- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  with  a  popular  Jewish  asceticism  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  ^'  Is  it  not  incredible,^'  asks  Thiersch, 
"  that  all  those  elements  should  be  brought  together  in  the  first 
century,  and  not  act  upon  one  another  until  the  second ;  that  the 
train  should  hang  fire  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  match  was 
applied  to  it?''  It  is  in  himian  nature,  that  an  intense  religious 
excitement,  like  that  of  which  we  have  the  evidence  in  Paul's 
imdisputed  Epistles,  must  have  acted  upon  such  minds  as  were 
predisposed  to  speculation,  rather  than  to  earnest  religion,  so  as 
to  produce  an  incipient  Gnosticism.  Now,  this  is  just  the  state  of 
which  we  find  the  vestiges  in  the  Epistles :  the  New  Testament 
supplies  the  historical  link  between  the  oriental  theosophies, 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  the  heresies  of  the 
second  century ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  documents,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  the  Tubingen  critics  admit,  as  well  as  with  those 
which  they  reject.  Baur  is  bound  to  explain  why  th^re  are 
such  dear  indications,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  of 
the  prevalence  of  Gnostic  errors  and  immoralities  among  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor.  If  Christianity  be  the  product  of  a 
compromise  between  contending  sects  of  Jewish  and  Q  entile 
origin,  and  that  so  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
it  follows,  the  two  sects  must  have  maintained  their  distinctive 
characters  until  that  period,  and  primitive  Christianity  must  be 
sought  among  one  of  these  extremes, — ^most  naturally,  the 
Jewish:  a  difficult  conclusion  this,  when  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  period,  even  reducing  them  to  the  Apocalypse  and  four 
Epistles  of  Paul,  are  the  opposite  of  Ebionitism.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, Baur  stoutly  affirms,  Paul  and  his  party  must  have 
been  crushed,  and  that  his  adversaries  gave  a  predominantly 
Jewish  character  to  that  Church  of  the  first  century,  which  after- 
wards coalesced  with  Gentile  elements  to  form  the  Church  of 
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IrensBUs  and  Tertullian.    Further  Btill^  his  theory  not  allowing 
him  to  admit  the  complete  rupture  between  the  Church  and  the 
Synagogue^  he  actually  supposes  Pilate  alone  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  crucifixion,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  Gfospels  unjustly 
accused  the  Jews  of  concurring  in  the  deed !    A  reconstruction 
of  the  early  Christian  history,  which  is  driven  to  such  expedients 
as  these,  stands  self-convicted.     One  may  hardily  affirm,  that  it 
contradicts  every  remaining  indication,  whether  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  facts  that  occurred,  and 
the  state  of  things  that  existed,  in  the  first  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  crucifixion.    It  could  only  be  made  plausible  by 
supposing  every  one  of  those  indications  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  they  are.    We  have  admitted  monuments  of  the  foundation 
and  spread  and  doctrinal  development  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  in  Grcntile  lands,  by  Paul  of  Tarsus ;  and  Baur  supposes 
the  tendencies  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
time  to  be  directly  opposite  to  those  of  its  most  gifted  and 
energetic  leader.      We  have  the  statement^  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  by  the  eminent  Pagan,  Pliny,  that  the  Christians 
worshipped  Christ  as  Gk)d;    and  Baur  maJkes  them  Ebionites, 
who  owned  him  only  as  a  human  Messias.     We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  universal  antiquity  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  their  principal  share  in  his  death,  and  the 
final  rupture  of  the  Church  and  the  synagogue,  coincident  with, 
or  previous  to,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  Baur  must, 
for  very  consistency,  express  doubt  of  both.      Others  invent 
hypotheses  to  account  for  facts ;  but  here  is  a  writer  who  invents 
one  set  of  hypotheses  to  sustain  another,  and  this  last  in  direct 
contradiction  to  facts.    We  have,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second 
century,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  decided  leaning 
to  Jewish  ideas  in  ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrine;  this  was  a 
natural  re-action  against  Gnosticism :  but,  at  this  very  time,  on 
Baur's  theory,  we  ought  to  find  the  current  setting  away  from 
Judaism,  men^s  minds  showing  the  traces  of  a  recent  rupture, 
and  Paul  honoured  as  one  emerging  from  obscurity, — ^his  labours 
at  length  appreciated  I     Only  compare  the  writers  of  the  second 
century  with  those  of  the  sixteenth,  when  the  Apostle  was  really 
restored  to  the  Church,  and  his  works  in  some  sort  re-discovered. 
History  exhibits,  in  the  first  century,  a  period  of  excitement  and 
creative  power  in  the  religious  sphere,  such  as  the  world  had 
never  witnessed,  while  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  second  century 
were  a  period  of  coUapse.    The  Professor  of  Tiibingen's  romance, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  the  first  century  a  time  of  silent  prepa- 
ration, and  transfers  to  the  second  the  time  of  action  and  creative 
impulse :  the  labours  of  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  a  John,  were  compara- 
tively unproductive;  and  the  world  owes  the  Christianity  it  pos- 
sesses to  some  obscure  zealots  of  the  second  century,  whose 
names  it  has  forgotten, — ^nay,  whose  names  were  forgotten  or 
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ignored  by  the  very  generation  that  followed  them ! !  The  only 
argument  brought  forward  by  Baur^  which  is  not  in  audacious 
contrast  with  tihe  reality,  is  the  fact,  first  discovered  by  himself, 
that  Paul  is  held  up  to  reprobation,  under  the  name  of  Simon 
Magus,  in  the  apoci^hal  books  called  the ''  Clementines."  This 
confirms  Paul's  writmgs,  so  far  as  to  his  having  bitter  adversaries, 
and  their  professing  to  be  Peter's  disciples ;  but  that  it  should 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced,  Baur  must  prove  the 
'^  Clementmes  "  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  universal  Church  at 
one  stage  of  its  existence,  instead  of  being  the  production  of  some 
obscure  sectajy.  That  Paul  (Should  be  vituperated,  under  a  false 
name,  and  so  covertly,  that  it  reqidred  the  critical  sagacity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discover  it,  shows  that  the  Clementines  can 
only  have  been  an  impotent  effort  of  sectarian  malice  against  an 
Apostle  generally  honoured.  Clement  of  Rome  is,  of  all  the 
primitive  Fathers,  the  one  whose  genuine  remains  show  him  to 
have  been  an  intdligent  disciple  of  St.  Paul;  so  that  the  author 
of  the  attack,  in  order  to  get  his  book  into  circulation,  was 
obliged  to  attribute  it  falsely  to  an  iQustrious  follower  of  the 
Apostles !  ^'The  Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions,"  forged 
in  the  third  century,  were  also  written  in  the  name  of  Clement ; 
another  proof  of  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  and, 
indirectly,  of  the  continued  supremacy  of  the  disciples  of  Paul 
at  the  close  of  the  first,  and  beginning  of  the  second,  century. 

Thiersch,  whose  arguments  we  have  ventured  to  supplement 
by  some  additional  considerations,  shows,  firom  the  example 
of  the  apocryphal  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  the 
Apostle's  apocryphal  answer,  what  would  have  been  the  real 
attitude,  with  respect  to  the  Gnostic  controversy,  of  foi^ries 
made  in  the  second  century.  Those  documents  are  both  extant 
in  Armenian;  and  they  make  Paul  assert  the  unity  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Redeemer,  repelling  blasphemies  uttered  firom  a 
dualistic  stand-point  against  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Baur 
attributes  about  five-sevenths  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.  Now,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
genuine  remains  of  this  period  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  poor 
in  matter,  while  the  pretended  suppositions  are  so  inconceivably 
rich?  An  age  which  had  no  tolerable  writer  in  his  own  name 
must  be  peopled  with  pseudo-Pauls,  pseudo-Peters,  pseudo- 
Johns  !  All  its  great  geniuses  and  religious  minds  had  a  passion 
for  writing  under  false  names,  and  most  unaccountable  success 
in  imposing  their  forgeries  upon  the  Christian  public !  More 
wonderful  still,  the  genuine  remains  of  this  period  leave  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  justification  by  faith  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground, while  its  forgeries  are  identical  in  doctrine  and  spirit 
with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul !  It  is  easy  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  document  after  document  on  arbitrary 
grounds ;  but  the  more  books  you  attribute  to  the  second  century, 
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the  more  you  are  obliged  to  account  for  their  origin  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church ;  and  even  if  that  were  done  satisfac- 
torily, their  universal  reception  would  still  remain  an  insoluble 
enigma.  The  strife  about  the  celebration  of  Easter  shows  how 
little  disposed  the  Churches  were  to  take  things  on  each  other's 
credit.  Their  really  conservative^  rather  than  productive^  charac- 
ter made  them  particularly  carefiil  of  receiving  too  readily 
books  claiming  a  Divine  authority.  Thus  it  was  no  dislike  to  the 
contents  of  the  antilegomena,  that  kept  them  from  being  uni- 
versally acknowledged  until  so  late  as  the  fourth  century,  but 
simply  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the  canon.  Thus  again,  Ter- 
tullian  relates  how  the  authors  of  the  ^'  Acts  of  Paul  and  ThecW 
were,  during  this  same  second  century,  degraded  from  the  Priest- 
hood, for  attempting  to  impose  that  religious  romance  as  a 
real  history.  The  work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
that  it  contains  nothing  to  displease  the  Hierarchy  of  the  time, 
except  that  it  was  not  true.  Baiur  tries  to  explain  away  Tertul- 
lian's  very  plain  and  positive  Latin,  and  to  make  out  that  the 
culprits  voluntarily  resigned  their  chaise :  his  laboured  comment 
just  proves  how  strongly  the  fact  tells  against  sceptical  criticism. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  if  Irenseus  is  the  oldest  writer  against 
the  Gnostics  now  extant,  he  had  predecessors,  the  controversy 
was  already  oldj  and  his  opponents  allegorized  in  their  wild  way, 
to  escape  those  statements  of  the  New  Testamfiiit,  which  his 
predecessors  had  urged  against  them ;  so  that  we  must  carry 
back,  at  least  a  generation  higher  than  Irenseus,  the  recognition 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  writings  by  the  great 
heretical  sects,  including  the  Yalentinians,  who  were  not  i^id 
to  accuse  the  Apostles  and  Jesus  himself  of  error, 

Baur  dexterously  tries  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the 
charge  of  wilful  frauds  which  his  system  lays  at  the  door  of  the 
authors  of  all  the  historical,  and  most  of  the  didactic^  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  the  pseudo-John 
invented  all  sorts  of  personages  and  &cts,  as  types  of  nis  theologi- 
cal intuitions,  but  without  intending  them  to  be  taken  for  h^- 
torical  realities,  his  walk  lying  altogether  in  the  region  of  ideas. 
Thiersch  quotes  the  Apostle's  solemn  asseveration  of  the  fiict, 
that  the  blood  and  water  gushed  from  the  side  of  Jesus,  (John  xix. 
35,)  to  show  that  he  meant  to  convey^  as  positively  as  language 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  the  objective  reality  of  even  the  most  evi- 
dently symbolical  facts;  so  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  conclusion,  to  which  the  critical  determinations  of  the 
school  of  Tubingen  lead : — ^namely,  that  those  writers  to  whose 
influence  upon  humanity  modem  society  owes  its  sense  of  truth 
and  abhorrence  of  deceit,  were  themselves  deceivers. 

The  only  part  of  the  controversy  in  which  our  author  appears 
somewhat  lame  and  unsatisfiEtctorv,  is  his  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
critical  discernment  of  the  Fathers.    Baur  ui^es  that  the  most 
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eminent  of  the  early  Christian  writei's,  from  Justin  Martyr 
onward^  quote,  as  genuine,  passages  fix)m  the  Sibylline  books,  and 
sentences  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  which  are 
now  uniyersally  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries,  so  that  they  must 
have  been  extremely  weak  and  credulous  men.    Thiersch  observes, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  forgeries  or  forged  interpolations 
in  question  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  Christian  hands,  but  of 
Jewish,  and  were  older  than  the  Christian  era  j  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Christian  Fathers  were  deceived,  since 
erudite  and  intelligent  Pagans  were  so.   Even  a  Marcus  Terentius 
Varro  allowed  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  some  of  those  fal- 
sified Sibylline  utterances.     He  adds  that  the  spheres  of  mere 
literature  and  of  Church  tradition  are  not  to  be  compared.     This 
last  observation,  which  drops  as  it  were  carelessly  from  Thiersch's 
pen,  is  really  the  point  upon  which  stress  should  be  laid.     It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  Ircnseus,  as  to  the  writings 
held  sacred  and  authoritative  among  Christians,  is  to  have  its 
importance  measured  by  his  personal  penetration.     He  did  not 
give  the  Scriptures  to,  but  received  them  from,  the  Church;  and 
ihe  importance  of  his  testimony  consists  in  its  acquainting  us 
with  the  practice  and  convictions  of  his  Christian  contemporaries 
as  a  body.    There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  degree  of 
certainty  which  may  be  attained  about  the  authorship  of  a  book 
existing  in  rare  copies  in  the  cabinets  of  the  learned,  and  that 
which  attends  books  received  by  multitudes  as  the  law  of  their 
faith  and  life,  and  publicly  read  in  their  weekly  assembly.     No 
sort  of  publicity  that  existed  tliroughout  the  old  world  can  be 
compared  with  that  given  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament; 
for  the  sacred  books  of  aU  idolatrous  religions  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Priests  only,  while  those  of  the  early  Christians  were 
written  for,  addressed  to,  and  confided  to,  the  people.     They 
are  not  memorials  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  shrouded  in  mystery 
at  their  origin.    Tlie  Christian  society  was  already  in  existence, 
and  had  been  rapidly  spreading,  for  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  earliest  of  them  appeared ;  nor  are  they  scattered  over  a  long 
period,  but  confined  to  one  generation.     That  society,  by  whose 
wants  they  were  elicited,  was  competent  to  undertake  their 
guardianship.     As  for  the  literary  acumen  of  the  Fathers,  who 
does  not  recognise  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  native  critical 
sagacity,  in  an  Origen,  a  Eusebius,  a  Jerome  ?   But  the  criticism 
which  weighs  external  evidences  of  authorship,  comparing  them 
tvith  internal  indications,  and  controlling  both  by  their  consist 
tency  with  each  other,  and  with  known  facts, — criticism,  as  a 
science,  in  short,  did  not  and  could  not  exist,  before  the  discovery 
of   printing   afforded  unlimited  facilities  of   comparison,   and 
brought  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  learned  world  to  bear  upon 
individual  effort.  A  sort  of  critical  procedure,  of  course,  attended 
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the  formal  detenninations  of  the  canon  by  different  Councils  in 
the  course  of  the  fourth  century;  but  it  was  such  as  to  confirm 
the  idea  just  expressed.  We  have  no  record  of  the  debates,  if 
any,  that  took  place  at  Laodicea,  at  Hippo,  at  Carthage ;  but 
we  can  judge,  from  the  invaluable  work  of  Eusebius,  what  were 
the  materials  on  which  the  decisions  were  grounded.  The 
external  evidence  of  the  antilegomena,  when  formally  received 
into  the  canon,  did  not  consist  of  individual  testimonies; — ^it 
was  the  tradition  of  the  whole  Church  in  those  countries  to  which 
those  minor  writings  were  first  addressed,  that  overcame  thtf 
scruples  of  distant  Churches :  and  their  internal  evidence  was  of 
that  higher  kind  which  commends  itself  to  the  moral  man.  To 
say  that  there  was  little  critical  discernment,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  in  either  Cliristian  or  pagan  antiquity,  is  not 
to  weaken,  but  immeasurably  to  strengthen,  the  argument  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures :  for  the  reasons  which  made 
the  commission  of  literary  frauds  easy  then,  make  their  detection 
easy  now ;  the  same  sort  of  simplicity,  which  let  forged  Sibylline 
oracles  pass  without  suspicion,  executed  the  forgery  without  art. 
An  age  little  careful  to  collate  manuscripts,  to  compare  dates,  to 
note  peculiarities  of  style, — an  age  unobservant  of  local  colours, 
or  the  nicer  proprieties  of  scenes,  times,  and  persons, — is,  in  the 
same  proportion,  incapable  of  imitatiog  them.  So  that,  while 
the  essential  contents  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  recom- 
mend themselves  to  all  ages  alike,  as  a  Revelation  of  grace,  which 
it  could  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
there  are  also  secondary  characters  of  authenticity,  which,  so  far 
from  being  artificially  contrived,  could  not  even  have  been  appre- 
ciated in  the  age  that  produced  them,  or  in  any  other,  until  the 
modem  period  of  analysis  and  scientific  criticism.  ^  The  evidences 
of  Revelation  have  increased  with  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  they 
have  literally  grown  with  the  development  of  mankind. 

Several  years  passed,  after  the  controversy  with  Baur,  without 
the  appearance  of  any  new  work  from  Thiersch's  pen ;  and  he  was 
supposed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  walks  of  sacred  science, 
until  last  year  gave  evidence  to  the  contrary.  ^'  The  Church  in 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  the  Origin  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures,'' (Frankfort  and  Erlangen,  1852,)  is  the  first  book  of  an 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  the  author  proposes  to  continue  in 
future  volumes  to  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  and  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  After  the  usual  introduction,  on  the  aspect  pre- 
sented by  Heathenism  and  Judaism  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
the  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  devoted,  respectively,  to 
Peter^'Paul,  and  John,  considered  as  the  successive  agents  of 
God  in  the  foimdation,  extension,  and  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  chapter  on  Peter's  agency  is  an  historical 
comment  on  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Acts ;  that  on  Paul 
embraces  the  last  sixteen  chapters  of  Acts,  with  his  own  Epistles 
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and  those  of  Peter  and  Jude;  the  materials  of  that  on  John  are 
found  in  his  writings  and  in  simdry  traditions.  The  transition 
between  the  first  and  second  period  is  marked  by  the  persecution 
under  the  first  Herod  Agrippa.  The  Jews  having  once  more  a  ruler 
of  their  own  nation^  armed  with  the  power  of  Ufe  and  deaths  and 
he  using  it  to  persecute  the  Churchy  the  Apostle  of  the  Circum- 
cision ceased  to  be  the  principal  actor  in  Christian  history :  then 
Antioch^  at  first, — ^Ephesus  afterwards, — ^became  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  community.  The  supernatural  powers  given  to 
Paul  were  at  their  height  at  Ephesus,  as  those  of  Peter  had  been 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  beginning.  (Acts  xix.  12;  v.  15.)  The 
Apostle  evidently  felt  that  Asia  Minor,  and  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular, was  the  great  centre  of  his  activi^ ;  and  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  he  foresaw, — ^as  we  learn  from  the  affecting  fere- 
well  to  the  Elders  of  that  city, — ^that  tlie  irruption  of  the  hea- 
thenish fiEilse  gnjoms  would  tsJ^e  place  there.  Moreover,  when, 
in  his  captivity,  he  occupied  his  thoughts  with  the  heavenly 
being  and  calling  of  the  Church,  it  is  to  Ephesus  he  addresses 
bis  instructions,  as  the  place  where  Christendom  liad  reached 
the  consciousness  of  what  it  was.  The  transition  between  the 
second  and  third  periods  is  the  great  Roman  persecution,  under 
the  impure,  cruel,  and  popularity-hunting  Nero;  a  persecution 
which  Thiersch  supposes,  from  the  expressions  of  Tacitus,  to 
have  been  provoked  by  a  sudden  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
Imperial  City,  such  as  Luke  had  not  anticipated  when  he 
brought  the  Acts  to  a~  dose.  John,  more  calculated  for  build- 
ing up,  than  for  founding.  Churches,  subsequently  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ephesus ;  and  his  agency  there  was  so  long-con- 
tinued, and  so  powerfrd,  as  practically  to  supplant  the  remem- 
brances of  Paul  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  as  we  see  to 
be  the  case  in  the  following  century.  At  the  time  of  his 
writings,  the  Church  had  attained  that  independence  of  Judaism 
for  wmdi  Paul  had  so  long  struggled. 

Our  author  has  not  forgotten  his  old  adversaries  of  Tllbingen. 
He  tells  them,  that  the  essence  of  Heathenism  is  not  polytheism, 
but  creature-worship,  whether  the  object  of  adoration  be  the 
spirit  of  nature  itself,  as  in  pantheism ;  or  else,  a  giant  rock,  a 
white  elephant,  a  beetle  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  or  a  spear 
stuck  in  the  ground.  He  reminds  them,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  were  so  far  from  being  Ebionitcs,  that,  in  Trajan's 
time,  as  Ignatius  lets  us  perceive,  they  had  rather  to  struggle 
with  the  Docetic  heresy, — ^the  denial  of  the  real  humanity,  of 
Jesus.  Hence  the  stress  laid  bv  John  upon  the  incarnation,  and 
his  warning  against  idols,  that  is,  imaginary  Christs.  When,  at 
the  dose  of  the  second  century,  Artemon,  at  Rome,  asserted  that 
faith  in  the  Gk)dhead  of  Christ  was  a  novelty,  he  was  refrited  by 
the  language  of  the  old  hymns  and  doxologies.  Tlic  Epistle  of 
dement  to  the  Corinthians  is  another  irrefragable  testimony ;  it 
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shows^  that  the  Christians  of  Borne  held  the  (rodhead  of  Clirist 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century ;  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  is  undeniable.  Dionysius  of  Corinth^  writing  eighty  years 
afterwards^  tells  us^  it  was  still  read  in  that  Chiuxsh.  Nor  can 
this  be  alleged  to  be  confined  to  those  regions  where  the  Chris- 
tian fiEuth  was  developed  under  the  personal  inilnenoe  of  Paul. 
The  Churches  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia^  of  Syria,  Kurdistan^  and 
India^  were  evangelized  by  other  Apostles,  or  their  disciples,  and 
still  retain  the  traces  of  their  origin  in  numerous  Jewish  usages, 
unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches;  yet  we  find  them  in 
the  second  century  as  far  from  Ebionitism  as  the  Christians  of 
the  West,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  doctrine  without  a  sem- 
blance of  hesitation;  showing,  that  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  general  must  have  held,  along  with  Paul,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  and  the  free  calling  of  the  Oentlies. 

As  the  attempt  to  account  for  Christianity  as  a  variety  of  the 
sect  of  the  Essenes,  was  revived  in  England,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Mr*  Hennel,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Christianity,'^  it  may  be  well  to 
borrow  a  few  notes  on  that  subject  from  Thiersch,  He  observes, 
that  Josephus,  in  describing  the  three  Jewish  sects,  had  evidently 
the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pktonists  before  his  eyes, 
and  may,  intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  have  made  his  picture 
conform  to  the  analogy,  even  more  tlum  the  reality  did.  We 
may  add,  the  desire  to  raise  the  character  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  philosophers,  seems  to  have  made  him  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  the  Essenes :  we  hear  so  little  fit)m 
other  writers  about  those  of  Judea  and  Syria,  at  least.  John  the 
Baptist  might,  hi  more  readily  than  our  Lord,  be  treated  as  a 
representative  of  those  ascetics;  yet,  Josephus  himself  never 
dreamed  of  confounding  him  with  them.  The  history  of  Paul, 
the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  about  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  the  long  perseverance  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  usages 
of  the  law, — all  show  that  Christianity  arose  on  the  ground  of 
orthodox  Judaism,  and  not  of  Essenism.  The  Jewish  mystics 
dwelt  upon  the  Mosaic,  rather  than  the  Davidic,  character  of 
Messias;  they  never  attempted  to  reconcile  the  contemplative 
and  active  life.  Both  the  Essenes  and  the  mystic  school  of  Alex-^ 
andria  denied  the  resurrection,  because  of  their  ideas  about 
matter.  Philo's  conception  of  the  creation  is  infected.with  pan- 
theism ;  his  spirits  are  emanations ;  matter,  the  principle  of  evil ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  deprived  the  fall  of  its  signi- 
ficance. In  short,  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  Jewish 
mysticism  and  Christian  realism ;  and  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  the  judgment  of  the  primitive  Church 
upon  the  former.  We  have  a  distinct  historical  notice  of  the 
relations  of  the  Essenes  with  the  Christians  at  a  later  period : 
Hegesippus  mentions  them  as  one  of  the  Jewish  sects  who 
helped  to  disunite  the  original  Church  of  Jerusalem,  after  th« 
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feign  of  Adrian.  We  can  understand^  that  the  second  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  helped  to  separate  finally  from  the  Synagogue 
the  majority  of  a  party  whose  connexion  with  it  was  already  but 
feeble^  and  who  found  in  the  Ebionite  section  of  the  Judseo* 
Christians  elements  with  which  they  had  some  affinity.  Thiersch 
suggests^  that  the  Jewish  Kabbalists  were  probably  the  succes- 
sors of  those  among  the  Essenes  who  remained  futhful  to  the 
Synagogue.  As  for  their  fellows^  the  Therapeute  of  Lake 
Mosris^  he  thinks  they  must  have  gone  over  to  Christianity^ 
with  arms  and  baj^age.  We  know  the  Jewish  temple  at  Leon- 
topolis  in  E^rpt  was  shut  up  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
that  at  Jerusalem.'^  The  Therapeutse  are  never  heard  of  after 
Philo;  and  he  himself  had  no  successor.  That  Eusebius  should 
have  confounded  them  with  Christians,  may  have  arisen  from 
imperfect  notices  of  the  fSaict,  that  they  were  absorb^  by  the 
Church.  Other  indications  of  it,  and  of  the  influence  they 
exerted,  are  the  connexion  of  the  ascetic  Gnostics  with  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  Christian  monasticism  in 
the  same  regions;  its  chosen  seat  being  those  very  caverns  of 
the  ThebaJOs,  where  the  Therapeutse  had  dwelt.  Thiersch  con- 
siders  the  apocryphal  Epistle  of  Barnabas  a  monument  of  this 
movement  of  Jewish  ascetics  Christianward,  and  makes  it  older 
than  the  second  Jewish  war  under  Trajan  and  Adrian. 

'^The  Apostolic  Age''  defends  the  great  Pentecostal  miracle 
satis&ctorily  fix>m  some  popular  objections.  It  is  often  asked,  for 
instance,  how  the  twelve  spoke  all  at  once,  without  confusion  ? 
and  how  those  Jewish  devotees,  who  heard  them  speak  each  in 
his  own  tongue,  could  discover  that  they  appeared  to  others  to 
speak  in  their  tongues?  Thiersch  says,  "We  have  only  to  sup- 
pose that  groups,  consisting  each  of  them  of  natives  of  the  same 
country,  were  upon  their  way  to  the  temple  together,  at  the  hour 
of  the  morning  sacrifice,  and  that  the  speaker  who  attached 
himself  to  each  group,  addressed  them  in  their  own  language. 
The  nations  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9,  11,  did  not  all  speak 
different  languages,  nor  even  different  dialects;  they  are  men- 
tioned, because  they  were  all  really  represented  by  the  devotees 
living  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  precisely  those  among  whom  the 
Church  developed  itself  in  the  apostolic  age  |  so  that  the  historian 
probably  took  them  as  pledges  of  the  work  that  was  shortly  after 
accomplished  among  their  countrymen.''  Our  author  is  not  so 
happy  in  his  reconciliation  of  the  description  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  the  second  of  Acts,  with  that  given  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  some  five  or  six-and-twenty  years  later. 
"In  Acts,"  he  says,  "there  is  no  need  of  an  interpreter;  at 
Corinth,  no  mortal  can  understand  the  tongues  without  an  inter- 
preter, nor  interpret  without  the  Holy  Ghost.    In  the  former, 

♦  JosisFui  Bei.  Jud,  vii.  87  (30). 
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the  hearer  is  profited ;  in  the  latter^  the  speaker :  the  one  is  given 
for  the  untaught,  and  the  other  is  useless  to  them"     His  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty  is  to  say,  that  the  Pentecostal  gifts  consisted 
of  tongues  of  men,  and  the  Corinthian  of  tongues  of  angels.   This 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  solution  given  '^  by  the  Spirif  among 
the  Irvingites,  when  the  uncouth  sounds,  uttered  by  the  persons 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  after  passing  for  Chinese,  were  dis- 
covered not  to  be  any  human  language  at  all.   For  our  own 
part,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
matter  which  needs  reconciliation.    The  hearers  at  Jerusalem 
required  no  interpreter,  apparently  because  they  could  all  inter- 
pret; those  at  Corinth  required  one,  apparently  in  cases  where 
the  language  spoken  was  understood  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
assembly ; — ^let  us  suppose,  traders,  or  seamen,  from  a  distance ; — 
the  speaker  at  the  latter  place  could  not  always  himself  interpret^ 
because  that  involved  a  collectedness  and  calm  control  over  one- 
self, even  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  which  belonged  only  to  the 
highest  form  of  the  gift.     However,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues  was  but  momentary,  and 
that  the  term  came  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  some  other  mys- 
terious spiritual  manifestations,  we  should  much  prefer  leaving 
the  matter  obscure,  to  accepting  ThierscVs  explanation.     It 
would  present  no  handle  to  the  adversary  of  revelation,  but  rather 
the  reverse;  for  the  obscurity  of  the  allusions  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  results  from  the  writer's  consciousness  that  the 
phenomenon  was  perfectly  well  known  to  his  immediate  readers ; 
so  that,  in  the  most  natural  and  artless  way,  he  makes  the  whole 
Corinthian  Church  witnesses  that  some  wonderftd  manifestations 
of  the  kind  did  really  take  place  among  them.    The  gift  of 
tongues,  while  serving  a  purpose  of  direct  utility,  as  enabling 
men  to  speak  languages  they  had  not  learned,  seems  to  have  been 
essentially  designed  as  a  sign  of  the  present  power  of  God,  and 
a  mighty  symbol  of  the  restoration  of  a  principle  of  unity  to 
mankind.    Man's  apostasy  after  the  flood  had  been  punished  by 
a  confusion  of  languages ;  the  builders  of  the  city  of  pride  were 
made  not  to  understand  each  other,  because,  in  forgetting  their 
relation  to  God,  they  had  lost  the  real  principle  of  unity  among 
men :  the  builders  of  the  city  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  were 
enabled  to  make  themselves  understood  of  all  men,  because  they 
were  sent  to  restore  the  lost  secret  of  imion.    Hence,  the  gift 
was  more  important  as  a  sign,  than  as  a  power  of  communicating 
thought.    Cornelius  and  his  household  spoke  '^with  tongues,  and 
magnified  God,'^  even  when  there  were  no  strangers  present; 
(Acts  X.  44-47 ;)  and  the  impression  left  by  what  we  read  of  the 
Pentecostal  efl^ion,  and  in  Corinthians,  is  that  of  short  hymns 
and  prayers,  rather  than  discourses, — of  a  predominance  m  the 
emotional  over  the  intellectual  element. 

We  observed  that  the  "  Essay''  had  brought  the  history  of 
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the  first  and  second  generation  of  Christians  to  illustrate  inqiu- 
ries  into  the  origin  of  the  apostolic  writings.  "  The  Apostolic 
Age"  does  the  converse,  and  brings  the  writings  to  illustrate  the 
history.  Both  works  have  the  great  merit  of  treating  those  two 
subjects  as  inseparably  connected ;  but,  in  the  one,  criticism  occu- 
pies the  principal  place^  and,  in  the  other,  history.  Thus  the 
author  goes  over  nearly  the  same  ground  as  before,  and  enables 
us  to  see  in  what  particulars  his  ideas  have  been  confirmed,  or 
changed,  or  modified,  during  the  interval.  He  judiciously  con- 
tinues to  reckon  the  Epistle  of  James  the  earliest,  referring  the 
oppression  and  blasphemy  of  rich  men,  spoken  of  in  the  second 
chapter,  to  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  Christians 
by  the  Sadducean  rulers  of  the  day,  to  whom  also  is  addressed 
the  terrible  apostrophe  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  controversy 
with  those  who  trusted  in  a  dead  faith,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
antagonism  to  Paul,  or  even  to  those  who  abused  Paul's  doc- 
trine; for,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  Paul's  doctrine  was  not 
yet  public :  but  James  had  in  view  the  dry  orthodox  Pharisees, 
who  thought  believing  in  the  imity  of  God  would  save  them, 
and  pleaded  for  that  idea  the  examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab. 
The  identity  of  that  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in 
Gal.  ii.,  with  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  Acts  xv.,  which 
is  hesitatingly  adopted  by  Neander,  and  controverted  by  Wiese- 
ler,  in  his  '^Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Age,*'  (Goettingen, 
1848,)  is  maintained  by  Thiersch,  and  justified  by  the  one  sim- 
ple reason,  that  the  visit  in  question  could  neither  be  later  nor 
earlier  than  the  Coimdl.  Not  later, — ^because  Barnabas  and 
Paul  were  stiU  associated :  (compare  Gal.  ii.  1  with  Acts  xv.  39 :) 
not  earlier, — ^for  we  see  that  the  older  Apostles  only  gave  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Paul,  because  his  apostolical  calling  had 
already  been  exhibited  by  successful  labour :  (Gal.  ii.  7-9 :)  his 
first  missionary  tour  in  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  interview.  The  question  in  Acts  is  about  the  rights 
of  heathen  Christians :  in  Galatians  it  is  about  the  Apostlcship 
of  Paul,  and  was  settled  comparatively  in  private. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  way  in 
which  our  author  makes  all  the  instances  of  faith  chosen  in  the 
eleventh  of  ifebrews  to  bear,  each  of  them  separately,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  at  the  time  that 
Epistle  was  written.  However,  he  succeeds  in  making  it  very 
probable,  that  it  was  a  time  when  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  ordinances  of  the  temple-service, 
and  were  obliged  thereby  to  come  to  a  final  decision  between 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  Hegesippus  implies,  that  James 
the  Just  was  put  to  death  rfiortly  before  the  Jewish  war;  and, 
without  building  too  much  on  the  genuineness  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  Josephus  about  the  death  of  James,  the  context  in 
irhich  that  passage  appears,  compared  with  the  indications  in 
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Hebrews,  leads  to  the  supposition,  that  there  was  a  new,  cruel, 
and  systematic  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  relentless 
Sadducee  Ananus,  after  the  death  of  Pestus,  about  A.D,  63.  This 
Epistle,  then,  exhibits  the  last  words  of  instruction  and  warning 
addres^  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  by  one  who  bore  them  upon 
his  heart  in  that  agonizing  crisis  of  their  religious  history,  in 
which,  after  having  for  thirty  years  united  faith  in  Christ  with 
zeal  for  the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  one  or  the  other.  Is  Paul  the  writer?  Thiersch  replies,  Tlie 
question  is  a  secondary  one.  If  some  admirable  picture  attributed 
to  Raphael  were  proved  not  to  be  his,  we  should  not  have  a  work 
of  art  the  less,  but  a  great  painter  the  more;  and  if  this  letter 
were  proved  not  to  he  Paid^s,  we  should  not  have  an  inspired 
writing  the  less,  but  an  apostolic  writer  the  more.  The  Eastern 
Church  attributed  it  to  Paul  from  the  outset;  the  Western  had 
it  not  at  first  in  their  canon,  and  were  afterwards,^  perhaps,  slow 
to  receive  it,  because  the  sixth  chapter  offered  a  handle  to  the 
exaggeratedly  severe  discipline  of  the  Montanists  and  Novatians. 
It  is  hard,  he  continues,  to  find  Paul  in  such  language  as  that  of 
chapter  ii.  3,  4 :  it  is  hard  not  to  recognise  him  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Epistle.  Probably  the  thoughts  were  those  of  Paul, 
and  the  close  written  with  his  own  hand.  Tertullian^s  attributing 
the  Epistle  to  Barnabas  may  be  an  indication  that  he  was  the 
immediate  author  under  Paul's  direction;  thus  introducing  the 
Apostle  to  the  Jews  for  the  last  time,  as  he  had  done  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry.  (Acts  ix.  27.)  It  was  no  violation  of 
the  compact  made  between  the  Apostles  as  to  the  distribution  of 
their  labours,  that  Paul  should  write  to  the  Hebrews,  because 
altered  circumstances  had  now  superseded  old  arrangements,  and 
Peter  was  actually  at  this  time  labouring  among  the  heathen 
Christians.  We  must  differ  from  Thiersch  as  to  its  being  hard 
to  find  Paul  in  Heb.  ii.  3,  4.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  worthy 
of  his  large  heart,  which  made  itself  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
should  leave  in  abeyance  his  own  independent  revelations  con- 
nected with  his  Gentile  Apostleship,  and  humbly  take  his  place 
along  with  his  readers,  speaking  of  Christianity  upon  those 
grounds  only  on  which  they  had  received  it.  This  is  but  the 
same  condescending  abdication  of  personal  pretension  to  autho- 
rity over  them,  which  is  implied  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  apo- 
stolic exordium,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  whole  letter : — ''  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation.*'  (xiii.  22.)  We 
must  also  contest  the  supposition  that  the  western  Church  had 
not  the  Epistle  in  their  canon  at  an  early  period.  The  Epistle  of 
Clement  gives  evidence  of  the  contrary,  and  obliges  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  scruples  felt  at  Rome,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
and  in  the  third  century,  originated  after  the  Epistle  had  been 
already  received.  As  to  the  fact,  noted  by  all  competent  judged 
since  Origen,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  is  more  finished  than 
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tbat  of  Paul's  undoubted  letters^  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  tbe 
elaborate  character  of  the  book^  the  only  production  of  the  Apo- 
stle assumii^;  the  character  of  a  regular  essay.  That^  in  this 
Epistle  alone^  of  all  the  books  in  the  New  Testament^  the  quota- 
tions never  yary  from  the  Septuagint,  implies  that  this  transla- 
tion was  held  m  peculiar  estimation  among  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians :  a  suggestion  sustained  by  a  fact  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  insisted  upon  by  any  biblical  critic^ — ^that  the  Epii^tle 
of  James  and  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  are  among  those  New  Tes- 
tament writings  which  come  nearest  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  use 
of  the  letter  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  Bev.  A.  P.  Stanley^  in  his  ''  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age/'  acknowledges  himself  largely  indebted  to 
Thiersch's  ^' Essay;"  and  in  treating  of  the  three  Apostles^  as 
marking  the  respective  phases  of  the  primitive  Churchy  he  took 
nearly  the  same  course  which  Thiersch  pursues  in  the  volume 
before  us.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  German  critic  is 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  English  fellow-labourer ;  for  he  is 
somewhat  negligent  in  noticing  contemporaries :  but  certainly^ 
had  he  borrowed  largely  in  tum^  his  work  would  have  gained  by  it. 
We  may  instance  that  part  which  treats  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter.  Both  writers  agree  in  thinking  Peter  wished  to  identify 
his  teaching  with  that  of  Paul,  and  discountenance  the  party 
that  would  have  made  him  the  Apostle  of  a  counterfeit  Christi- 
anity;  but  Stanley  looks  upon  the  Epistle  as  dated  (v.  13)  from 
the  literal  Babylon  of  Mesopotamia,  addressing  the  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor  in  order,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  hills  of  Pontus 
to  the  cities  on  the  ^gean  Sea.  Thiersch,  with  the  Fathers,  takes 
Babylon  for  a  mystic  name  of  Bome,  applies  the  term  huunrook 
(i.  1)  to  Gentile  Christians,  and  overlooks,  throughout  the  Epistle, 
the  many  indications  that  the  writer  considered  himself  as  ad- 
dressing Jewish  converts  in  the  first  place.  He  accounts  for  the 
use  of  the  metaphorical  name,  by  supposing  Nero's  persecution 
had  already  begun,  and  extended  to  the  provinces;  (v.  8, 9;)  but 
the  way  in  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his  readers'  trials,  is  much 
more  like  one  sympathizing  from  a  distance,  than  one  actually 
writing  from  the  centre  from  which  the  persecution  had  ema- 
nated, and  where  it  still  raged.  Why,  for  instance,  does  he  not 
ask  for  their  prayers  ?  Why  is  there  nothing  explicit  about  the 
suffering  or  patience  of  the  Boman  martyrs  ?  The  secret  of  our 
author's  opinion  is  his  leaning  to  everything  that  puts  Peter 
in  connexion  with  Bome.  In  the  ^' Essay,"  he  had  already 
expressed  himself  convinced  by  Windischmann,  that  Peter 
had  founded  the  Church  at  Bome ;  placing  this  event  between 
the  years  44  and  50,  that  is,  between  Peter's  escape  from  Herod's 
prison,  (Acts  xii.,)  and  his  re-appearance  at  Jerusalem,  at  the 
great  conference  about  circumcision.  (Acts  xv.)  Why  Luke 
should  leave  the  Apostle  in  the  street,  (Acts  xii.  17,)  without 
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saying  a  word  of  an  event  so  important  as  his  journey  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  while  he  notices  Paul's  desire  to  see 
Rome,  for  years  before  he  got  there,  (xix.  21 ;  xxiii.  11,)  is  a 
the  difficulty  which  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself.  Since 
publication  of  the  ''  Essay,"  this  vexed  question  had  been  most 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Wieseler,  in  a  dissertation  appended 
to  his  Chronology.  The  learned  professor  of  Goettingen  showed 
that  there  are  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  Peter  was  put  to 
death  at  Rome,  but  that  the  legend  of  his  having  founded  the 
Church  in  that  city  had  no  historical  foundation:  and,  as  it 
makes  him  Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five  years  before  his 
martyrdom,  it  contradicts  ever3rthing  that  we  Imow  of  apostoUc 
history.  No  serious  historian  on  the  other  side  has  a  right  to 
overlook  Wieseler's  arguments ;  yet  Thiersch  does  not  condescend 
to  mention,  much  less  to  reply  to,  them ;  and  he  thinks  it  a  valid 
plea  for  the  tradition,  to  say,  that  when  once  Peter  had  to  leave 
Jerusalem,  he  had  no  other  sphere  for  his  labours  than  Rome !  as 
if  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  had  nothing  to  attract  him 
towards  those  Jewish  populations  in  the  heart  of  Western  Asia, 
whose  numbers  were  so  great  that  it  was  a  well-known  saying, 
''  Whosoever  dwells  in  Babylon,  is  as  though  he  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Israel." 

Thiersch  now  connects  the  date  of  Mark's  Gospel  with  his 
theory  about  Peter :  he  so  figtr  adopts  the  ideas  of  Wilke's  Urevan-^ 
ffelistj  as  to  make  Mark  the  earliest  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  founda- 
tion text  for  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  whom  he  still  supposes  to 
have  \mtten  independently  of  each  other,  and  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  therefore  placed  at  about  A.D.  44, 
to  answer  to  the  date  of  Peter's  suppos^  visit  to  Rome.  With 
a  singular  deference  to  sceptical  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  patristic  tradition  on  the  other,  he  admits  that  the  last  thirteen 
verses  of  Mark's  Gospel  were  probably  added  later,  and  by  another 
hand;  and  yet  he  tries  to  save  Clement  of  Alexandria's  assertion 
that  the  Gospels  with  the  genealogies  were  written  first,  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  Grospel  may  have  remained  a  private  manuscript 
until  the  death  of  Peter,  and  that  the  addition  coincided  with  its 
public  recognition.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  associate  criticism  and 
tradition  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse.  Here,  decidedly,  exter- 
nal  evidence  preponderates  for  the  reign  of  Domitian;  and 
Thiersch,  in  the  ^'  Essay,"  had  professed  himself  satisfied  on  the 
subject  by  the  labours  of  J.  C.  R.  Hofinan;  yet  the  idea  that  it 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  and  under  the  impression  of 
Nero's  persecution,  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent. 
Thiersch  does  not  now  venture  to  conclude  peremptorily  against 
the  former  date,  but  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  was  exhibited  just  as  the  earthly  was  about  to  disap- 
pear. At  least  he  so  expresses  himself  when  discussing  the 
subject  directly.  Whenever  he  has  occasion  to  revert  to  it  after- 
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wardd^  he  always  takes  the  earliest  date  as  a  settled  thing ;  so  that 
his  hesitations  in  the  first  instance  were  no  more  than  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  Fathers, — a  sort  of  reluctance  to  differ  with  them, 
until  out  of  sight.  Some  fifty  pages  off,  he  even  builds  his  argu- 
mentation about  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  office  of 
Angel  of  the  Church  was  created  during  the  life-time  of  several  of 
the  Apostles ;  and,  indeed,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  that  it  was  the 
possibility  of  making  this  polemical  use  of  the  Angels  of  the 
Seven  Churches,  that  turned  the  balance  with  him  in  favour  of 
the  earlier  date.  He  suggests  that  the  difference  in  tone  be- 
tween the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of  Isaiah,  illustrates 
that  difference  between  the  styles  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Gospel  of  John,  which  has  been  such  a  stumbUng-block  to  the 
learned. 

It  appeared  in  the  "Essay,^'  though  but  incidentally,  that  the 
author  held  the  common  opmion  of  St.  Paul's  having  been  twice 
in  prison.  "The  Apostolical  Age*'  gives  it  up.  The  "Essay" 
hesitated  about  the  time  when  the  pastoral  Epistles  were  writ- 
ten ;  "  The  Apostolical  Age'*  propounds  a  positive,  but  most  infeli- 
citouB,  theory.  It  places  the  Epistle  to  Titus  after  the  Apostle's 
second  journey,  the  Nicopolis  of  chap.  iii.  12  being  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Cilicia ;  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  during  some  unim- 
portant absence  that  interrupted  Paul's  three  years'  stay  at 
Ephesus;  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  with  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  during  the  two  years'  con- 
finement at  Ceesarea.  So  that  the  Apostle's  solemn  presentiment, 
"  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand,"  (2  Tim.  iv.  6,)  was  an  illusion.  His  exclamation,  "  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness," &c.,  (7,  8,)  is  no  longer  the  calm  triumph  of  the 
aged  soldier  of  Christ  on  the  eve  of  martyrdom.  The  general 
desertion  of  which  he  complains,  (16,)  standing  alone  under  the 
shadow  of  impending  death,  ceases  to  be  a  last  lesson  not  to 
reckon  overmuch  on  the  courage  and  sympathies  of  others. 
Thiersch  does  not  tell  us  how  Onesiphorus  came  to  find  the 
Apostle  in  Rome,  (i.  17,)  when  he  was  in  Csesarea !  but  he  does 
tell  us  that  Csesar's  house  (Phil.  iv.  22)  must  mean  the  family 
of  the  royal  fireed-man  Felix !  and  that  the  praetorium  (i.  13) 
may  mean  Herod's  palace  in  Csesarea !  One's  first  impression, 
on  reading  such  determinations  as  these,  is  unmixed  astonish- 
ment, that  a  man  who  has  hitherto  displayed  a  sound  critical 
judgment,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  historical  reality,  should  thus 
trifle  with  the  plainest  evidence,  in  favour  of  a  theory  which 
has  not  one  solitaiy  element  of  probability  to  recommend  it,  the 
suggestion  of  which  is  even,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable.  How- 
ever, the  enigma  is  speedily  resolved :  in  the  same  person,  the 
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critic  has  been  Bacrificed  to  the  theologian :  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  Thiersch's  hierarchical  system  to  carry  as  high  up  as  possible 
the  institution  of  the  system  of  Church-government  which 
appears  in  the  pastoral  Epistles;  and  so  that  whole  order  of  the 
development  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures^  to  the  determina- 
tion of  which  he  had  himself  so  much  contributed^  must  be 
thrown  into  confusion^  in  order  to  have  Presbyters  and  Deacons 
a  few  years  earlier ! 

To  resume  the  modifications  which  the  chronology  of  the 
^'  Essay''  receives  as  a  whole  in  th^  present  work :  they  consist 
in  the  earlier  date  and  in  the  character  of  a  foundation  text 
attributed  to  the  Grospel  of  Mark^  in  the  earlier  date  of  the 
Apocalypse^  and  in  the  referring  to  the  time  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea  those  Epistles  which  belong  to  the  imprisonment  at 
Rome. 

The  great  blots  upon  Thiersch's  labours  as  a  critic  are^ — in  the 
first  place^  his  putting  facts  to  the  torture  in  order  to  serve  doc- 
trinal purposes ;  and^  in  the  second  place^  his  servility  wherever 
patristic  tradition  is  concerned^  He  carries  this  so  &r^  that^ 
while  recognising  the  Epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Abgarus,  King 
of  Edessa^  to  be  a  forgery^  he  intimates  there  may  really  have 
been  a  correspondence^  now  lost !  He  suspects  the  Creed  to  be 
of  apostolic  origin.  He  dwells^  for  pag^  long;  on  the  puerile 
legends  about  Mark's  arranging  the  details  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  Egypt^  as  it  existed  ages  afterwards;  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  by  twelve  Elders,  &c.  The 
utterly  contradictory  traditions  about  the  succession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome^  that  we  find  in  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Eusebius,  he  tries  to  explain  by  supposing  that  there  were  at 
first  separate  episcopal  jurisdictions  in  that  great  city,  instead  of 
learning  from  such  a  startling  fact  not  to  depend  upon  the 
Fathers  for  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  minor  importance.  Stan- 
ley has  well  observed^  in  the  work  above  refenred  to,  that  the 
most  positive  and  circumstantial  appeal  to  tradition  in  all  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  is  that  which  accompanies  Irenseus's  statement, 
that  the  most  active  part  of  the  Lord's  ministry  was  between  the 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  his  age.  Thiersch  knows  that  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gregory,  Jerome,  and 
Chrysostom,  could  maintain  that  the  dispute  between  the  two 
Apostles  at  Antioch  was  a  mere  preconcerted  collusion.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  Augustine  and  other  Latins  thought  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  was  addressed  to  the  Parthians,  because 
the^  mistook  IIpo^  HapOipois,  an  old  heading  of  the  Second 
Epistle,  for  a  proper  name.  Yet  all  this,  and  much  more  like 
this,  does  not  shake  his  respect  for  the  utterances  of  antiquity. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  important  points  on  which  "  The 
Apostolic  Age  "  is  unduly  influenced  by  contemporaneous  scep- 
tical criticism :  e.  ff»  "  Undeniably  Luke  wrote  the  history  (Acts) 
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with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  Cliristians  to  Paul  */'  and,  in 
accordance  with  this,  he  represents  Luke  as  purposely  silent 
about  Paulas  rebuke  of  Peter,  and  the  recognition  of  Paul's  apos- 
tleship  by  the  three  pillars  of  the  Jerusalem  Church.  The 
objections  of  the  sceptic  acting  upon  the  spirit  of  the  hierai*chist, 
he  attributes  Mark's  silence  about  the  incarnation  and  ascension 
to  a  Jesuitical  tendency,  which  he  calls  a  "holy  reserve/' 

Wc  ai'e  told  in  the  preface,  "  This  undertaking  is  not  a  part 
of  my  new  calling  as  Pastor  in  the  apostolical  Churches ;  it  is 
rather  an  echo  of  my  early  labours  SiS  teacher  of  theology/'  Yet, 
he  attidbutes  to  his  present  experience  clearer  light  as  to  what 
the  Church  was  at  the  first,  and  the  influence  of  Irvingism  is 
manifest  in  all  his  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  conceptions.  He 
puts  the  question,  whether  the  Holy  One  assumed  the  nature  of 
the  present,  or  that  of  the  paradisiacal,  man,  as  if  there  were 
two  human  natures,  instead  of  one,  and  the  same  nature  in  an 
original^  or  in  a  fallen  and  corrupt,  state;  and  he  resolves  the 
question  in  these  words :  "  The  Son  assumed  into  the  unity  of 
his  person  that  human  nature  which  was  fallen  and  smitten  with 
the  curse."  (Vom  Fluch  getroffene,)  Again,  he  believes  that  as 
Cluist,  so  also  the  Church,  was  called  to  exhibit  practically,  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  human  development  without 
sin ;  but  in  this  he  owns  there  has  been  hitherto  failure.  In  gene- 
ral he  takes  the  low  and  materialist — what  the  Crcrmans  caU  the 
five-finger — side  of  things,  giving  Divine  intervention  in  human 
history  a  mechanical  character.  Thus  he  supposes  the  various 
races  at  Babel  were  suddenly  changed  in  their  physical  charac- 
teristics,— ^that  the  Caucasian  became  a  Negro  by  a  degrading 
transformation,  previous  to  all  climatic  influences.  Like  the 
Fathers,  he  is  so  jealous  of  lay  agency  in  religious  matters,  that 
when  he  finds  in  the  New  Testament  any  private  Christian  dis- 
tinguished by  his  zeal  and  activity,  he  sets  him  down  at  once 
among  the  seventy  disciples,  or  else  the  hundred  and  twenty ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  believing  men  and  women,  greeted 
at  the  dose  of  the  Romans,  must  needs  be  all  of  them  Churcli 
officers.  When  the  Apostle  John,  speaking  of  that  sound, 
divinely-taught  discernment,  which  would  keep  the  humble 
heUever  from  the  proud  speculations  of  Gnosticism,  says,  ^'  Ye 
have  an'imction  firom  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things ;" 
(xi.  20 ;)  this  means,  in  our  author's  opinion,  that  the  proper  offi- 
cial organization  would  keep  them  safe ;  the  hierarchical  staff  was 
complete !  If  Paul  rebuked  Peter  at  Antioch,  it  was  because  he 
was  in  the  field  of  his  own  apostleship :  he  would  not  have  done 
so  at  Jerusalem !  If  Luke  speaks  in  the  first  person,  from  Acts 
xvi.  10  onward,  it  is  not  because  he  joined  the  Apostle  at  Troas, 
but,  doubtless,  he  was  there  ordained  to  be  an  Evangelist,  and  so, 
from  being  nobody,  became  somebody,  and  had  a  right  to  reckon 
himself  one  of  the  apostolic  band.     The  scenes  in  the  Apocalypse 
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(iv.  and  v.)  show  that  the  order  of  the  ancient  Christian  basiiiea 
Ib  as  old  as  John^  with  the  Bishop's  throne  behind^  and  the  Elders 
laimd  the  altar.  Hie  Second  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  not 
to  an  dect  lady^  hut  to  a  Church ;  and  since  she  has  daughters,  it 
follows  that  metropolitanism  is  apostolical !  Thiersch  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  a  Christian  altar  and  Priesthood  at  the  first, 
only  by  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  Jewish :  they  could  not 
co-exist,  since  both  were  of  God;  but  the  New  Testament  Hie- 
rarchy was  introduced  as  soon  as  the  old  was  gone ;  and  if  Israel 
had  entered  into  the  New  Covenant,  far  more  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Mosaism  would  have  been  retained  in  it :  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem would  have  been  "  a  kind  of  Christian  High  Riest,'* — a 
legitimate  Pope,  in  fact.  Instead  of  understanding  the  Jewish 
festivals  as  shadow^  of  the  substance  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of 
the  New  Covenant,  he  seems  to  represent  them  as  shadows  of  its 
forms.  The  imity  and  solidity  of  the  old  Catholic  Church,  with 
her  Bishops  and  Metropolitans,  her  discipline,  festivals,  fasts, 
liturgies,  &c.,  all  must  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  John. 
He  forgets,  what  he  had  himself  observed  in  the  ^^Essay,*'  that  the 
famous  controvery  about  Easter,  between  the  Churches  of  the  West 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  proves  that  there  had  been  no  apostolic 
order  established  about  the  festival  that  was  esteemed  the  most 
important  of  all.  "  The  Greek  and  Latin  Mass,''  he  exclaims, 
"  would  never,  during  thousands  of  years,  have  developed  itself 
out  of  a  Protestant  preaching  meeting/'  This  is  possibly  true. 
The  deep  and  earnest  religious  feeling  of  the  primitive  Chnistians, 
and  their  fervent  sympathies  with  each  other,  as  members  of  one 
family,  animated  by  one  spirit,  led  them  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper  oftener  than  we  do,  and  made  that  holy  ordinance  occupy 
a  more  central  place  in  their  worship  than  in  ours,  so  as  to  give 
occasion  in  sul^equent  ages  to  a  form  of  evil  different  from  that 
which  a  d^enerate  Protestantism  would  take :  but,  let  us  ask, 
which  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christian 
worship, — ^the  Protestant  preaching, — or  the  Mass,  be  it  Greek, 
Latin,  Puseyite,  or  Irvingite? 

Notwithstanding  the  supreme  importance  he  attaches  to  the 
subject,  Thiersch  is  not  very  clear  in  exposing  the  chronolc^cal 
development  of  that  primitive  organization,  which  is  with  him  an 
essential  condition  of  collective  religious  Kfe.  The  Apostles  first, 
bf  course ;  Prophets,  Evangelists,  Pastors,  or  Teachers,  were  also 
firbm  the  beginning ;  Elders  appear  after  a  few  years.  With  almost 
aU  modem  writers,  he  holds  that  "  Bishop"  and  ^'  Elder"  desig- 
nated the  same  office.  He  allows  that  Paul  seems  to  have  delayed 
establishing  the  system  of  local  government  by  Elders  in  most 
of  the  Gentile  Churches  for  some  years  after  their  formation. 
'Rmothy  and  Titus  are  not  Bishops,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  but  apostolical  Legates,  receiving  powers  at  once  more 
extended  and  more  temporary  than  the  modem  Bishop.    The 
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first  examples  of  episcopacy,  properly  so  called,  are  those  of  St. 
James,  at  Jertxaalem,  and  St.  Peter,  at  Rome :  then  the  Angels  of 
the  seven  Churches  exhibit  the  system  established  in  Asia  Minor 
imder  the  eyes  of  John,  and  just  as  the  Jewish  temple  with  its 
institutions  had  perished,  or  was  about  to  perish.  The  Angel  was 
overseer  of  the  Elders,  as  the  latter  were  of  the  laitv  j  and  the 
way  in  which  he  is  reproached  (Rev.  ii.  8)  for  the  unmithfulness 
of  the  Church,  proves  that  both  it  and  its  Ministers  were  bound 
to  obey  him  j  he  was  no  primus  inter  pares.  The  Bishops  are  not 
successors  of  the  Apostles;  for  they  existed  under  the  Apostles; 
so  there  was  no  interregnum  between  the  apostolic  government 
and  the  episcopal.  Paul  wds  not  a  thirteenth  Apostle,  but  the 
first  of  a  new  set  which  ought  to  have  continued ;  and  the  ancient 
legend  that  John  did  not  die,  with  the  expectation  still  extant  in 
the  Oreek  liturgjr  that  he  is  to  return,  are  symptoms  of  the 
Church's  instinctive  aspiration  after  continuous  apostolic  govern- 
ment. The  present  book  enters  into  no  explanations  as  to  how 
the  Church  became  widowed  of  Apostles  i  that  is  probably  reserved 
for  the  following  volume.  Whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  author's 
system  evidently  rests  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Angels  of  the 
Asiatic  Churches  are  bond  fide  men, — ^flesh,  blood,  and  mitre, — ^not 
personificfltions  of  the  Churches ;  this  is  the  point  on  which  the 
whole  theory  depends,  the  apex  of  the  inverted  pyramid.  Mr. 
Stanley  believes  the  Angels  ct  the  Churches  to  be  as  figurative  as 
those  of  the  trumpets,  the  vials,  the  winds,  and  the  waters,  in 
the  same  book;  adding  that  this  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  by  Origen,  and  the  popular  view  of  it  in  the  middle  ages. 
Thiersch  tries  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  stress  upon 
forms  and  hierarchical  institutions  in  the  Epistles,  m  ^'^^  being 
written  to  Churches  already  organized.  Assuming  this  reason  to 
be  satisfiwrtory,  there  are  other  troublesome  questions  in  reserve : 
How  comes  the  onlv  authentic  historical  record  of  those  times  to 
be  so  ycry  meagre  m  its  details  about  organization?  And  when 
it  does  furnish  any  notices  of  these  matters,  why  are  they  men- 
tioned only  incidentally,  and  left  in  the  back-ground,  as  of  secon- 
dary importance?  Thus  we  come  to  know  that  there  were  Elders 
in  the  Churches  of  Judea,  merely  because  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  sent  them  the  money  they  had  collected ;  (Acts  xi.  80 ;) 
but  of  theif  institution  there  is  no  account.  Again,  if  the 
Angels  of  the  seven  Churches  be  Bishops,  then  this  order  was 
instituted  as  silently,  and  is  noticed  as  incidentally,  as  the  order 
Cif  Presbyters  had  previously  been.  Our  author  assures  us  that 
the  Elders  of  the  dhurches  of  Judea,  introduced  upon  the  scene 
with  so  little  pomp  and  circumstance^  must  have  been  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  of  the  great  number  of  Jewish  Priests 
who  had  embraced  the  faith.  It  were  but  trifling  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  conjecture ;  but  the  stubborn  fact  remains,  that  the 
general  conception  of  Christian  feeling  and  Christian  activity 
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which  we  find  in  the  historical  and  doctrinal  parts  of  the  NewTesta- 
ment,  is  something  very  different  from  what  it  ought  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  of  ^'The  Apostolical  Age."  As  to  that  strongly 
constituted  and  life-dispensing  Hierarchy^  which  floats  before  the 
eyes  of  Thiersch  with  radiant  halo, — ^instead  of  showing  it  to  us 
in  the  Bible,  he  is  perpetually  giving  specious  reasons  why  it  does 
not  happen  to  be  there.  He  thinks  he  can  detect  vestiges  of  it  here 
and  there,  but  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  the  history  of  ifs  insti- 
tution as  a  whole,  nor  of  the  greater  part  of  it  in  detail.  He  cannot 
prdduce  any  explicit  doctrinal  statement  of  its  authority,  or  histo- 
rical reference  to  its  exercise ;  and  that,  though  the  relations  of 
Paul  with  his  fellow- Apostles,  and  his  conflicts  with  fidse  teachers, 
especially  at  Corinth,  were  calculated  to  draw  out  the  theory  of 
such  a  system,  if  it  existed,  and  to  exhibit  it  practically  at  work. 
The  way  taken  by  Bomanists  and  Irvingites  to  escape  the  diflS- 
cidty  is,  boldly  to  aflSrm  that  the  Bible  is  insufficient,  and  required 
to  be  completed  by  a  living  authority;  but  even  this  desperate 
resource  does  not, explain  why  the  New  Testament  and  the  living 
authority  should  be  so  little  consistent  with  each  other.  Divine 
sources  gushing,  on  this  hypothesis,  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
yet  holding  altogether  different  elements  in  solution !  No :  the 
theoiy  that  is  obliged  to  put  tradition  beside  the  Scriptures,  is 
obliged  in  all  sound  logic  to  put  tradition  instead  qfthe  Scrip- 
tures, as  soon  as  it  conveniently  can.  Whether  it  has  done  so,  or 
not,  let  history  testify. 

The  desire  for  a  living  infallible  authority,  wherever  it  exists, 
ignores  the  difference  between  the  period  of  creation,  and  the 
period  of  Divine  sustaining  energy,  in  the  work  of  Redemption. 
Man  stood  in  need  of  authority,  because  he  wanted  a  message  of 
saving  help  from  heaven ;  but  the  Messenger  has  come, — the  Son 
himself,  that  we  might  behold  in  Him  the  glory  of  the  Father's 
holiness  and  tenderness ;  and  He  has  accomplished  in  his  death 
and  resurrection  the  mighty  act  of  a  new  creation.  That  work 
once  performed,  and  interpreted  by  the  same  Spirit  through  whom 
it  was  performed,  it  remains  to  the  end  of  time  an  adequate,  all- 
sufficient  Revelation  of  the  Blessed  Grod.  The  Old  Testament 
is  the  record  of  Redemption  being  prepared;  the  New  Testament, 
of  Redemption  effected  and  applied.  In  the  former,  the  autho- 
rity of  a  coming  Redeemer  communicated  itself  to  those  who 
were  sent  to  prepare  his  way ;  in  the  latter.  He  speaks  by  the 
disciples  whom  He  has  chosen.  These  are  not,  like  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  spread  over  many  ages:  they 
are  essentially  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  (Acts  i.  22 ;  ii.  32 ; 
iii.  15 ;  iv.  33;  &c.,  &c.,)  confined  to  one  generation,  and  their 
ministry  complemental  to  their  Master's,  that  He  may  finish  in 
them  the  instructions  He  had  begun  to  leave  us.  Hence  the 
Church  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Apostles,  and  Prophets,  as  the  first  layer  in  the  goodly 
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structure;  (Eph.  ii.  20;)  hence  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
of  the  Lam1> — and  no  more  than  twelve — are  written  on  the 
foundations  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  (Eev.  xxi,  14.)  It  was  a 
ministry  of  creation^  and  not  one  that  was  to  continue.  Prom 
henceforth  it  is  over  with  himian  \dsible  authorities ;  the  voice  of 
the  Brid^room  Himself  has  been  heard :  after  speaking  by  his 
Son^  Grod  can  send  no  meaner  messenger;  the  secret  of  redeem- 
ing lovf  once  told,  no  holier  revelation  can  be  reserved  in  heaven. 
It  is  true,  weak  and  erring  man  feels  the  need  of  receiving  help 
through  a  very  present  channel,  and  of  tendering  obedience  to  a 
living  master ;  but  Jesus  in  person  ever  lives  to  make  intercession 
for  those  who  come  to  (rod  by  Him,  and  gives  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him.  And  here  lies  the  danger  and  the  guilt  of 
the  system  of  authority,  be  it  Romanist  or  Irvingite :  instead  of 
inviting  the  sinner  to  put  himself  in  living  personal  relation  with 
the  Saviour,  he  is  given  over  to  delegated  functionaries,  who  are 
to  provide  him  witti  a  creed  and  practices  ready  made,  dispensing 
him  from  any  exercise  of  his  own  moral  being,  except  the  act 
that  abdicates  it.  The  returning  prodigal,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  his  Father's  arms,  is  directed  to  the  upper  servants  of  the 
house.  The  principle  of  Protestantism — that  the  Scriptures  are 
a  fixed  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  life — is  equally  hostile  to 
Rationalism^  which,  suppressing  authority  altogether,  leaves  man 
no  resources  out  of  himself,  and  changes  religion  into  philosophy, 
— and  to  Materialism^  which,  perpetuating  authority,  keeps  God 
out  of  its  horizon,  and  changes  religion  iato  superstition.  On 
the  Protestant  principle,  the  attitude  given  to  authority  produces, 
instead  of  superseding,  feith ;  the  object  of  faith  and  the  believing 
subject  are  both  in  their  places :  with  Rationalism  there  is  no 
object  of  faith  at  all ;  with  Materialism  there  is  no  believing 
subject,  but  only  the  mechanical  repeater  of  a  creed.  Those 
apparently  hostile  extremes  agree  in  keeping  their  disciples  aloof 
from  contact  Avith  God.  Yon  scornful  sceptic,  and  yon  credulous 
devotee,  are  brothers  in  unbelief! 

While  obliged  to  judge  ^'  The  Apostolic  Age  "  severely,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  ungrateful  to  its  author,  or  to  forget  the  eminent 
services  some  of  Us  works  have  rendered.  Many  pious  minds 
instinctively  shrink  fi'om  the  sort  of  controversy  he  carried  on 
with  the  school  of  Tubingen :  its  very  perusal  seems  not  merely 
distasteful,  but  unwholesome.  This  nauseating  cavilling  of  scep- 
tical criticism  against  all  that  is  holy  and  true,  seems  at  first  to 
loosen  our  own  hold  upon  it,  as  the  moral  tone  is  apt  to  be 
lowered  by  intercourse  with  certain  types  of  degraded  character; 
or,  as  minds  previously  healthy  are  sometimes  imsettled  by  long 
and  close  contact  with  the  insane.  To  have  to  defend  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  immediate  eflFects  of  His  appearance 
on  the  world,  in  a  series  of  petty  discussions,  in  which  the 
majesty  of  His  presence,  and  the  immensity  of  the  interests  at 
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stake^  seem  to  disappear^  is  humiliatiiig.  It  is  as  if  one  had  to 
defend  a  bosom  mend  firom  some  ba^e  accusation  by  cross- 
examining  witnesses^  while  the  heart  acquits  him  for  a  higher 
reason^ — ^because  it  catmot  be  mistaken  in  him.  But  the  labour 
spent  on  this  controversy  is  not  lost ;  false  criticism  in  histoijj 
like  heresy  in  doctrine^  has  served  to  draw  attention  to  matters 
which  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  well  that  infidelity, 
immediately  after  recognising  the  necessity  of  explainingd^he  life 
of  Christ,  if  it  would  rid  itself  of  Christ,  haa  been  next  obliged 
to  recognise  the  necessitjr  of  annihilating  the  history  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  if  it  would  rid  itself  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  well  to  have  learned,  that  the  closer  we  are  obliged  to  scan 
all  remaining  indications  of  the  state  of  things  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ,  the  plainer  the  evidence,  that  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  religious  life,  communicated  to  mankind  from  heaven, 
was  at  work  in  the  world. 


Aet.  U, — The  Papers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  startling  inteUigence,  recently  brought  to  this  country, 
of  the  wonderful  change  that  has  t^en  place  in  Madagascar, 
through  the  voluntary  surrender,  by  the  old  Queen,  of  aU  her 
authority  to  her  son,  who  is  an  avowed  Christian;  has  revived, 
towards  that  noble  island,  an  interest  which  had  almost  expired. 
The  bitter,  bloody,  and  wholesale  persecution,  to  which  those 
who  had  embraced  Christianity  have  been  exposed  by  the 
demoniac  fury  of  the  two  men  who  held  paramoimt  influence 
over  the  Queen,  was  supposed  to  have  quenched  almost  the  last 
spark  of  that  faith  in  the  island ;  and,  in  the  utter  dearth  of 
intelligence' from  thence,  arising  from  the  entire  exclusion  of 
Europeans  from  the  interior,  the  subject  had  almost  sunk  into 
oblivion.  It  was  looked  upon  as  being,  at  least  for  the  present, 
a  hopeless  case,  unless,  by  some  miracle  of  Providence,  the 
Malagasy  could  be  roused  into  resistance  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  a  national  convulsion  should  burst  asunder  the 
tyrannical  fetters  by  which  they  were  enthralled. 

It  now,  however,  appears  that  a  new  instance  has  occurred,  to 
justify  the  adage,  that  the  '^  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church,^'  So  far  has  the  persecution  of  the  professors  of 
Christianity  in  Madagascar  been  from  eradicating  that  faith, 
that  it  has,  as  in  other  cases,  had  a  directly  contrary  effieet.  As 
the  number  of  victims  has  increased,  so  have  believers  multiplied, 
— ^the  patience,  firmness,  and  confidence  of  the  martyrs,  whilst 
sealiag  the  truth  with  their  blood,  having  forced  on  the  minds  of 
thousands  a  conviction  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  a  religion 
that  could  produce  such  effects  upon  its  votaries. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe^  within 
reajsonahle  reach  of  civilisation^  respecting  which  there  exists  a 
greater  deficiency  of  general  information^  than  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  Whilst  British  commerce  and  enterprise  have 
insinuated  themselyes  into  every  remote  comer  of  the  earthy  this 
noble  country,  although  lying  in  the  direct  route  to  our  East 
India  possessions,  is  more  a  terra  incognita  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion than  China  itself;  and  its  five  millions  of  inhabitants  are 
almost  as  much  strangers  to  us  as  those  of  Kamtschatka  or 
Terra-deUFuego. 

The  fact  is,  only  two  works  of  any  extent,  on  the  history  of 
Madagascar,  have  ever  been  published  in  the  English  language, 
— ^namely,  that  by  Copland,  in  1822,  after  the  visit  of  Prince 
Kataffe;  and  that  of  Ellis,  in  1836.  Soth  these  works  were 
speedily  out  of  print  i^  so  that  the  information  they  contained 
is  confined  to  those  who  possess  copies.  With  the  view,  there- 
fore, both  of  conveying  a  portion  of  intelligence,  and  stimulating 
further  inquiry,  we  propose  giving  a  short  account  of  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  Madagascar,  and  of  its  future  prospects. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  extends  &om  12*  to  25'  40'  south 
latitude,  and  from  43'  41'  to  60*  80'  east  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  London.  It  is  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  souths  and  about  three  hundred  broad,  in  its  widest 
part,  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  land.  It  lies  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy  leagues  north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  from  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon;  and  about 
eighty-seven  from  Mozambique,  on  the  African  coast,  which 
gives  name  to  the  dangerous  channel  flowing  between  them. 

The  name  (Madagascar)  of  this  island  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  native  origin ;  nor,  in  fact,  have  the  aborigines  any  specific 
name  for.it,  but  speak  of  it  in  a  kind  of  periphrasis,  as  Izao 
rehetra  Izao,  which  signifies,  "All  this  entirely;"  Ni  tany 
rehetra,  or,  "All  this  coimtry;  Ny  univony  Ny  riaka,  "The 
in-the-midst-of-the-flood,"  or,  "  The  Island ;"  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  latter  designation  is  applied  to  Madagascar  only, 
the  word  "Nossy"  being  used  for  "Island"  in  every  other 
case,  as  "Nossy  Hibrahim,"  applied  to  Isle  St.  Mary.f  No 
clue  appears  to  have  been  discovered,  showing  to  what  language 
the  name  it  now  bears  with  us  belongs. 

The  coast  of  Madagascar  is  throughout  intersected  at  short 
intervals  by  rivers,  many  of  which  arc  navigable  for  a  consider- 

*  The  HonoturaUe  East  India  Company  took  forty  copies  of  Copland's  Work ;  and,  as 
the  edition  was  only  five  hundred  copies,  it  was  soon  absorbed. 

t  The  writer  of  the  article  "  Madagascar/'  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  "  Bncydo  * 
psijdia  Britounica^"  assumes  that  the  name  Malagashe  (of  which  Madngasc  may  be  il 
vormption)  indicates  an  Asiatic  origin. 
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able  distance^  and  have  excellent  bays  and  gUl&  at  their 
embouchures,  aflfording  safe  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  Bay 
of  Antongil  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  of  Tamatave  in 
the  east,  of  Fort  Dauphin  in  the  south-east,  and  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  the  south-west,  are  remarkably  good,  and  would  oontain 
large  fleets  in  perfect  safety. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  island  from  south  to  north,  and  regulates  its  division  into 
the  twenty-two  provinces.  From  these  mountains  descend 
numerous  rivers  and  streams,  which  irrigate  and  fertilize  the 
low  grounds.  These  in  some  parts  are  marshy  for  want  of 
draining ;  but  tha  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  and  in  many  parts  bold  and  romantic.  Whilst 
the  dense  and  tangled  forests,  revelling  in  tropical  luxuriance, 
overhang  the  higher  grounds,  the  rich  alluvial  plains  graze 
innumerable  herds  of  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  or  wave  with  crops 
of  rice,  maize,  barley,  and  other  cereal  productions,  which  are 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  of 
these  fields  are  situated  the  towns  and  villages,  many  of  them 
exceedingly  picturesque,  being  built  on  elevated  spots,  and 
surrounded  with  beautiM  fruit-bearing  and  other  trees. 

The  soil  of  most  of  these  extensive  plains  is  a  rich  alluvium, 
composed  of  the  mingled  debris  -of  decayed  mineral  and  v^e- 
table  matter,  and  requires  but  little  artificial  aid  to  render 
it  productive.  The  climate  is  good,  except  in  the  rainy  season, 
(January  and  February,)  when  the  malaria  from  the  marshes 
compels  the  natives  to  retire  to  the  mountains,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fevers  which  then  prevail.  The  cultivation  also  of  the  red 
rice,  which  grows  only  upon  the  low  groimds,  and  requires  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  increases  both  the  humidity  and  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate ;  the  water  being  allowed  to  evaporate  from 
the  fields,  after  the  artificial  inundation. 

Although  agriculture  is  extensively  practised,  it  jis  in  its 
rudest  form.  The  natives  have  neither  ploughs,  harrows,  work- 
ing cattle,  nor  wheel-carriages  of  any  kind.  Horses  were 
uiinown,  as  well  as  wheel-carriages,  until  the  French  attempted 
to  colonize  the  island.  Barley,  maize,  beans,  peas,  rice,  potatoes^ 
and  yams,  are  the  chief  vegetable  products  of  the  farms.  Many 
of  the  farmers  are  rich  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  know  the  number  of  their  herds.  There  is  no  regular  or 
legal  appropriation  of  the  land,  any  portion  that  is  unoccupied 
being  free  to  the  first  comer,  who,  however,  pays  a  quit-rent  to 
the  Chief  of  the  district,  who  is  also  the  lord  of  the  soil.  If 
the  fii*st  occupier  quits  it,  any  other  person  may  take  possession ; 
but  no  one  is  allowed  to  infringe  upon  his  neighbour's  occupa- 
tion. Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields.  Great  numl)ers  of  fowls  and  pigs  are  reared  by  the  farmers ; 
but  the  latter  are  consumed  only  by  the  lower  class  of  the  people. 
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The  towns  are  usually  built  on  commanding  eminences,  and 
are  surrounded  by  strong  stockades,  the  entrances  being  shielded 
by  the  ends  of  the  stockades  projecting  beyond  each  other,  and 
forming  a  narrow  passage  between.  Outside  the  stockades  is  a 
ditch  or  moat,  six  feet  deep,  and  eight  or  ten  wide;  and  on  the 
inner  side,  next  the  town,  is  a  bank  of  earth.  The  houses  consist 
of  one  floor  only,  and  are  usually  built  of  thick  planks,  with  a  steep 
roof  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo  or  the  raven  palm. 
Many  of  those  of  the  Rhoandrians  display  much  taste  and  elegance, 
being  surrounded  with  fruit-bearing  and  other  trees  of  tropical 
production,  amongst  which  the  raven  palm  is  the  chief  favourite. 

According  to  Mr.  Ellis,  there  are  two  distinct  predominating 
races  of  people  in  Madagascar,  who  may  be  considered  the  abo- 
rigines,  although  the  question,  which  were  the  first  on  the  island,  or 
at  what  period  they  arrived,,is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscmity, 
— the  common  case  of  nations  destitute  of  a  written  language,  as 
was  that  of  Madagascar  until  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when,  it  is  said,  the  Arabs  conquered  the  island.  These  two 
races  are  the  Blacks,  with  wooUy  hair,  evidently  identical  with 
the  negro  race  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Mozambique;  and  the 
Olives,  with  long  black  hair,  who  are  as  palpably  descended  from 

**  That  singular  and  astonishing  race,  whose  source  is  yet  involved 
in  mysterious  uncertainty,  but 

'  Whose  path  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
Whose  home  is  on  the  sea ;' 

whose  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  led  them,  at  a  period  when 
navigation  was  ahnost  unknown  in  Europe,  to  visit  the  borders  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  whose  descendants  now  people  the  shores  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  the  chief  clusters  of 
the  Polynesian  Islands."* 

These  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  Madagascar,  and 
also  excel  the  former  in  their  intellectual  powers  and  habits,  and 
in  their  other  peculiarities  of  mind,  which  fit  them  for  the  highest 
attainments  in  arts,  science,  and  literature.  These  two  races 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  whatever  other  types 
of  humanity  there  are  in  Madagascar,  they  must  be  considered 
interlopers,  deriving  their  origin  fi-om  strangers  accidentally  led 
or  brought  thither.  Such  are  to  be  foimd  there,  of  all  inter- 
mediate complexions  between  coal-black  and  dingy-white. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  observable  in  the  natives,  which 
render  their  antiquity  of  possession  still  more  enigmatical.  One 
is,  the  imiversal  practice  of  circumcision,  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  some  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  In  fact, 
they  have,  like  the  Arabs,  many  names  peculiar  to  the  family  of 
that  Patriarch,  and  the  Isle  St.  Mary  is  called  Nossy  Hibrahim, 
or  Abraham^s  Isle ;  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  same  obscu- 

*  Ellis* 
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rity.  Many  of  their  customs,  also,  both  civil  and  religious,  arc 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs,  and  would  seem  to 
carry  back  their  history  to  a  very  remote  period,  even  previous  to, 
or  during,  the  settlement  of  JacoVs  family  in  Egypt.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  other  of  their  customs  besides  that  of  circumcision. 
Their  religion  is  of  a  peculiar  cast,  approaching  as  near  to  what 
is  called  the  religion  of  nature,  as  any  religious  system  we  are 
acquainted  with.  They  acknowledge  only  one  Gkxl,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  whom  they  call  Zanhari,  or  "  the  God  above/'  But 
with  this  they  couple  a  belief  in  a  multitude  of  inferior  spirits,  the 
Penates  or  household  gods  of  the  country,  whose  images  they 
retain  in  their  houses,  and  who  are  invoked  as  mediators  on  all 
occasions,  although  they  never  consider  them  as  being  directly 
objects  of  worship,  It  is  probable  that  this  has  led  the  French 
writers  on  Madagascar  to  represent  them  as  being  free  from 
idolatry.  Being  Roman  Catholics,  these  writers  would  scarcely 
call  a  system  idolatrous,  which  approached  in  its  features  so  near 
to  their  own.  A  close  inspection,  however,  of  this  system  by  the 
Missionaries  revealed  the  fact,  that,  although  the  Malagasy  have 
neither  temples  nor  stated  times  or  places  for  united  worship, 
they  possess  all  the  ess^tial  elements,  and  practise  individually 
the  rites,  of  the  grossest  idolatry.  Their  inferior  deities  are  in- 
voked through  the  medium  of  an  Oli  or  Ody,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Teraphim ;  and  this  medium,  like  the  cross  in  Romish  worship, 
is  used  in  all  their  domestic  arrangements,  and  is  frequently  worn 
by  the  heads  of  families,  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits  and  evil 
influences.  They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that 
at  death  it  returns  to  Zanhar^ ;  but,  with  this,  they  have  no  idea 
of  future  punishments,  or  of  sin.  They  offer  animal  sacrifices, 
but  do  not,  like  the  Jews,  take  males  only.  Every  man,  too,  is 
his  own  Priest  and  sacrificator;  and  the  offerings  are  votive,  and 
made  to  secure  temporal  blessings, — ^not  to  atone  for  sin.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  day  of  rest — in  fact,  a  Sabbath — ^is 
imiversally  observed,  not  as  a  religious  institution,  but  as  a  hu- 
mane civil  appointment  of  a  total  cessation  from  compulsory 
labour,  the  particular  day  for  its  observance  not  being  arbitrarily 
fixed,  but  left  to  the  discretion  and  convenience  of  the  parties 
who  observe  it. 

In  many  respects,  as  we  have  stated,  the  religion  of  the 
Malagasy  might  be  considered  as  a  degenerate  type  of  that  of  the 
patriarchal  ages ;  whilst  in  others  it  approaches  as  near  to  that 
which  some  modem  philosophers  have  extolled  under  the  name 
of  '^  natural  religion,"  as  any  in  the  known  world.  And  what 
are  its  fruits?  With  highly  intellectual  endowments,  we  find 
them  addicted  to  intemperance,  sensuality,  revenge,  and  cruelty, 
and  to  every  vice  debasing  to  humanity.  And  thus,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  all  countries  and  aU  conditions  of 
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society,  from  that  of  ultra-polifihed  Athens  of  old  to  gemi-barba- 
rous  Madagascar  of  the  present  day.  Heathenism,  whilst  it  enve* 
lopes  the  mind  of  its  votaries  in  a  mantle  of  senselesa  superstition, 
at  the  same  time  makes  provision  for  the  gratification  of  every 
evil  nassion,  by  ascribing  to  their  deities  the  same  propensities, 
and  by  even  deifying,  in  some  instances,  those  very  propensities 
themselves.  Experience  daily  renders  the  fact  more  obvious  and 
conclusive,  that  the  Crospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  agent  capable  of 
refining  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  of  rendering  them  the  abode 
of  purity  and  virtue. 

With  respect  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Malagasy,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  thev  are  naturally  quite  on  a  par 
with  Europeans,  and  capable  of  tha  highest  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. A  more  remarkable  instance  in  proof  of  this  opinion  could 
not  be  adduced  than  that  of  Eadama,  the  late  Sovereign  of  the 
island.  This  great  man-*-£br  he  deserved  that  character-<-cxhi- 
bited,  from  his  earliest  youth,  a  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  as 
well  as  good  feeling,  that  eminently  qualified  him  for  conferring 
the  most  extensive  benefits  upon  the  people  over  whom  he  after- 
wards reigned.  A  singular  anecdote,  alike  characteristic  of  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  people,  and  of  the  filial  sentiment — ^most 
delicately  expressed— of  Badama,  is  related  by  Mr.  Ellis ; — 

"  When  quite  a  child,  having  observed  that  his  father  and  mother 
bad  some  dispute,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  sent  from  home  divorced, 
he  contrived  one  day,  during  his  father's  absence,  to  get  a  chicken, 
which  he  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  chair  in  the  house.  His  father,  on  his 
return,  inquired  who  had  done  this ;  and  was  told, '  Badama.'  The 
child  was  called,  and  asked  why  he  had  so  treated  the  little  chicken  P 
He  replied,  ^  His  a  little  chicken  ctyingfor  its  mother.^  Impoina  (his 
father)  took  the  hint,  and  sent  for  his  wife  home;  and  the  dispute 
which  had  separated  them  terminated.*' 

The  after-life  of  Radama  fuUy  realized  the  mental  promise  of  his 
early  vears.  At  theperiod  when  Le  Sage,  the  first  British  agent, 
visited  the  capital,  (Tananarivoo>)  he  certainly  found  the  monarch 
seated  on  his  native  mat  on  the  ground,  clothed  in  his  native 
"  lamba,*'  there  being  neither  chair  nor  table  in  his  house ;  but, 
even  then,  amidst  all  this  want  of  the  common  indications  of 
civilized  life,  the  conduct  and  manners  of  Badama  were  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  countrymen;  his  address  was  agreeable  and 
prepossessing,  and  marked  by  politeness.  This  was  in  1816; 
subsequently  to  which  date,  a  rapid  expansion  of  mind  was 
observable  from  his  intercourse  with  the  British ;  and  he  grasped 
eagerly  at  every  plan  that  was  calculated  to  improve  the  charac- 
ter and  civilize  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
establishment  of  schools  for  their  education,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  infanticide,  and  the  cordial  patronage  afforded 
to  the  Christian  Missionaries,  were  the  moral  means  of  improve** 
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ment  adopted  by  him ;  whilst  the  substitution  of  European  cloth- 
ing and  modes  of  living,  the  building  and  fiimishing  of  houses, 
the  system  of  warfare  and  agriculture,  and  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  industry,  were  rapidly  changing  the 
social  character  and  condition  of  the  Malagasy;  when  the  death 
of  this  noble-minded  man  put  a  stop  to  the  measures  which  he 
had  originated,  but  which  were  succeeded  by  a  retrogressive 
policy,  most  disastrous  and  unfortunate  to  the  nation. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  is  reckoned  at  from  four  and  a 
half  to  five  millions.  This  estimate  is  deduced  from,  the  number 
of  houses,  which  was  ascertained,  by  Prince  Corollar,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Government  officials  of  the  respective  districts,  to 
be  upwards  of  a  million.  It  is  believed  that  the  population  was 
much  more  numerous  in  former  times, — ^the  decrease  being  easily- 
accounted  for,  by  the  devastating  wars,  the  practice  of  infanti- 
cide, the  slave-trade,  and  other  less  obvious,  but  still  fatal,  causes, 
which  have  extensively  operated  to  reduce  it,  since  its  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  Whole  ranges  of  deserted  villages,  and  of 
ancient  rice-grounds,  abandoned  and  ovei^ownwith  brushwood, 
mark  the  degree  to  which  these  scourges  have  depopulated  the 
comitry.  The  female  sex  is  said  greatly  to  predominate, — a  fact 
which  is  accoimted  for  by  the  fearful  waste  of  life  amongst  the 
males  in  their  frequent  and  barbarous  wars.  In  all  uncivilized 
countries  human  life  is  little  valued ;  and  the  frequent  infliction 
of  the  punishment  of  death  for  trivial,  imd  even  imaginary, 
offences,  in  Madagascar,  whilst  it  marks  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
Chiefs,  and  is  equally  indicative  of  the  absence  of  those  milder 
principles  and  dispositions  which  an  advanced  state  of  society 
exhibits,  falls  chiefly  on  the  male  portion  of  the  population.  It 
is  justly  believed,  that  this  island  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  of  more  than  25,000,000. 

The  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  despotic  monarchy,  modi- 
fied only  by  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  who  hold 
both  the  people  and  the  Sovereign  in  entire  subjection.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  not  necessarily 
so.  The  Sovereign  appoints  his  immediate  heir,  and  frequently 
extends  his  appointment  to  three  or  four  successors,  and  fixes  the 
line  for  future  generations.  A  remarkable  and  characteristic 
custom,  however,  prevails  in  Madagascar,  in  tliis  respect.  The 
children  of  the  Sovereign's  wife,  unless  she  also  be  of  the  royal 
stocky  are  not  eligible  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  This  custom  is 
founded  on  the  supposed  universal  laxity  of  morals,  in  regai'd  to 
the  matrimonial  fidelity  of  the  women,  (although  bound  thereto 
by  law  and  custom,)  which,  it  is  generally  assumed,  renders  the 
legitimacy  of  the  royal  offspring  doubtful.  Thus,  the  principal 
wife  of  Kadama,  though  descended  from  a  Sacalava  Chief,  was 
not  of  the  roval  blood  of- his  ancestors;  and,  consequently,  her 
children  could  not  legally  inherit.    Accordingly,  RakotoW,  the 
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son  of  his  eldest  sister^  was^  in  general  terms,  acknowledged 
by  himself,  and  recognised  by  the  Chiefs  and  people,  as  his 
heir. 

Of  the  twenty-two  provinces  into  which  Madagascar  is  divided, 
the  most  important  is  Ankvoa,  in  which  the  capital — ^Tananari- 
voo — ^is  situated,  and  where  the  Government  holds  its  seat. 
The  Hovas,  who  inhabit  this  province,  are  more  numerous,  indus- 
trious, ingenious,  and  wealthy,  than  those  of  any  other  province. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  Olive  race,  and  display  remarkable  intel- 
ligence and  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  arts  of  civilization.  The 
capital  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Imerina,  and  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Its  name  signifies  ^^  a  thou- 
sand towns  ;^'  and  certainly  a  city  containing  20,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  built  with  considerable  attention  to  regularity  and  con- 
venience, and  in  which  the  reigning  Monarch  possesses  two  regal 
palaces,  furnished  in  European  style,  may  well  justify  the  vanity 
of  the  semi-barbarous  and  simple-minded  Malagasy,  in  bestowing 
on  it  so  pompous  a  name.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  valley,  and  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  embracing  in  the  coup- 
d'ceil  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

The  customs  and  manners  of  the  Malagasy  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, simple  atid  inoffensive ;  whilst,  in  others,  they  resemble 
all  other  heathen  nations.  In  social  and  domestic  life  they  ex- 
hibit an  easy  indolence,  the  effect,  in  some  respects,  of  climate 
and  situation.  Polygamy  is  universally  practised,  every  man 
being  at  liberty  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  maintain ;  but 
the  first  wife  is  always  looked  upon  as  superior  to  the  rest,  and 
in  her  case  alone  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  observed.  The 
women  are  treated  with  great  attention  and  tenderness,  and  their 
society  appears  to  be  much  enjoyed  by  the  men.  Either  party  is 
allowed  to  separate  at  pleasure ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  a  restitu- 
tion of  dowrv  takes  place.  The  law  against  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  a  wife  inflicts  the  same  fine  as  the  law  against  theft,  in  the  case 
of  a  commoner^ s  wife ;  but,  in  that  of  the  wife  of  a  Chief  or  Sove- 
reign,  infidelity  is  punished  with  death.  These  laws,  however,  are 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  universal  laxity  of  morals. 

The  disposition  of  the  women  is  cheerful  and  engaging.  Their 
favourite  amusements  are  singing,  dancing,  and  relating  stories, 
which  are  often  extemporaneously  composed,  and  which  generallv 
occupy  the  evening,  iSfter  the  labours  of  the  day  are  terminated. 
The  behaviour  of  the  men  towards  those  with  whom  they  are  in 
fiiendship,  is  humane,  generous,  and  good-natured ;  nor  will  they 
attack  strangers,  unless  provoked.  ^'  I  have  frequently  travelled,^' 
says  the  late  General  Bum,  '*  for  a  whole  day  over  the  hills  un- 
armed, and  met  them  in  the  woods  with  their  formidable  spears, 
fully  persuaded  I  had  no  ill-treatment  to  fear.    They  would 
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shake  me  by  the  hand  in  a  familiar  mamier^  jabber  a  few  sen- 
tences in  their  language^  and  then,  when  they  found  we  could 
not  understand  each  other,  walk  on  with  a  smile/^ 

We  have  referred  already  to  their  practice  of  circumcision,  and 
their  faith  in  one  Gk)d  and  a  world  of  spirits,  &c.  They  have 
some  traditionary  knowledge  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
David,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Isle  St.  Mary,  who  claim 
to  be  descended  firom  the  ancient  Patriarch.  Their  prayers  and 
addresses  to  the  Deity  are  usually  confined  to  periods  of  sickness, 
distress,  accident,  &c. ;  bul  appeals  are  made  to  him  on  all  cere- 
monial occasions,  where  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  is  required. 
The  burial  of  the  dead  is  also  a  religious  rite,  and  is  conducted 
with  peculiar  ceremonies.  Such  also  is  circumcision ;  only,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  proceedings  are  terminated  by  feasting  and 
revelry,  the  men  being  previously  deprived  of  their  weapons,  to 
prevent  mischief. 

But  the  most  revolting  practice  in  their  ritual  is  that  of 
infanticide,  which  is  carried  to  a  dreadful  extent  in  Madagascar. 
The  condemnation  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the  Ombiasses, 
or  Priests,  who  pretend  to  contemplate  the  aspect  of  the  planets 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  decide  according  to  the  result. 
The  unfortunate  periods  are  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and 
the  eighth  dajr  and  last  week  of  every  month,  and  also  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  in  each  week;  and  even  hours  are  sometimes 
under  planetary  influence :  so  that,  during  nearly  half  the  year, 
a  great  number  of  human  beings  are  liable  to  be  destroyed ;  and 
the  population  is  decimated  at  its  very  source.  The  usual  method 
of  accomplishing  the  horrid  deed  is  by  exposing  them  to  the 
wild  beasts,  burying  them  alive,  or  drowning.  The  former  of 
these  methods  is  the  one  most  commonly  employed. 

The  civil  arts  practised  in  Madagascar  are  those  of  gold- 
smiths, iron-founders,  carpenters,  weavers,  tanners,  potters,  dyers, 
mat  and  basket-makers,  paper-makers,  &c.  Before  the  EngUsh 
artisans  had  been  admitted  by  Radama,  these  arts  were  conducted 
in  a  rude  manner.  Yet  the  natives  have  always  displayed  great 
ingenuity,  considering  how  few  tools  they  possessed.  Tney  make 
three  kinds  of  wine,  and  also  ink  and  sugar ;  and  they  extract 
indigo  firom  the  plant,  of  which  an  abundance  is  found  in  the 
country.  The  trade  is  chiefly  conducted  by  barter  in  the  interior ; 
but,  in  the  towns  and  on  the  coast,  they  have  now,  for  a  long 
time,  known  the  use  and  value  of  coin  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Commerce,  however,  is  at  present  in  its  infancy  in  Madagas- 
car, owing  to  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Queen,  who  prohibited 
the  natives  fi-om  trading  with  Europeans.  This  evil  will  now  be 
rectified,  and  a  new  demand  will  soon  arise  for  the  manufactures 
of  Europe,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  desirous  of  possessing 
themselves.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  opening  for  a  vast  trade  with 
this  island,  the  resources  of  which  are  xmbounded ;  and  its  geo- 
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graphical  position  is  such  as  to  command,  in  the  hands  of  a  civil- 
ized people,  a  trade  with  the  whole  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  laws  against  trading  with  foreign- 
ers,  the  French  have  managed  to  carry  on  a  la^e  contraband 
trade  with  some  of  the  provinces,  and,  in  one  instance,  have  even 
resisted  the  authorities  of  the  Government,  in  a  way  which  has 
led  to  some  executions*  In  general,  however,  the  officials  are 
very  strict,  and  punish  severely  any  of  the  natives  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  favourable  to  the  Europeans. 

There  is  but  one  language  spoken  throughout  the  island,  with 
provincial  differences,  su(£  as  exist  in  other  countries.  It  is 
represented  by  the  earljr  writers  on  Madagascar,  as  ^^  a  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  Greek,  bmng  agreeable  to  the  latter  in  the  manner 
of  speaking,  in  the  order  and  conjunction  of  nouns  and  verbs 
active,  and  in  being  extremely  copious.'^  There  was  no  written 
language  in  Madagascar  until  within  the  last  three  himdred  and 
fifty  years,  when  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  introduced  by  the 
Arabs.  The  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Ombiasses, 
who  also  practised  astrology,  and  officiated  as  Priests  on  all  public 
occasions.  The  Arabic  characters  are  the  only  ones  used  by 
them,  and  are  twenty-four  in  number,  written  firom  right  to  left ; 
but  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  them  differs  from  that  of  the 
Arabic* 

They  possess  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  reckon  from  one  to 
ten,  and  then  begin  again,  adding  the  tens  together;  and  thus 
they  cast  up  readily  large  amounts.  Intercourse  with  Europeans^ 
however,  is  rapidly  prcnlucing  a  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others. 

We  must  now  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  Madagascar, 
frora  the  period  of  its  discovery  to  the  present  time.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  our  being  able  to  account  for  the  suspicion 
and  jealousy  displayed  by  the  Government  of  that  country  in  its 
intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and,  more  especially,  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  present  Chieen,  in  shutting  out  such  persons  ftom 
the  interior,  and  prohibiting  their  innovating  customs  and 
religion. 

JEtfadagascar  was  first  visited — ^from  Europe — ^by  Lawrence 
Almeida^  the  first  Portuguese  Viceroy  sent  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  was  in  1506,  and  it  then  recmed  the  name  of  Isle  St. 

**  Matte-Bmn  olwenret,  ihst  "  the  language  tlfords  some  Anbie  worib,  and  others 
more  nearly  ntembUng  the  idioma  of  the  Caffirea  \  bat  ita  prineipal  reota  tokj  be  traced 
in  the  Malay,  or  in  the  dialecta  derived  firom  that  hmgnage,  and  spoken  at  Java,  at 
TLmor,  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Marian  Isles,  and  in  all  the  Archipelagoes  of  North  and 
South  Polynesia.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects,  and  the  days  of  the 
week,  have  the  ssme  names  in  the  two  langnages.  There  t»  the  some  want  of  declensions 
and  flexions, — the  some  mode  of  nmting  wor&, — the  same  abundance  of  vowels.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  advanced  by  the  learned  continoator  of  the  German  Mithri- 
dates,  we  can  affirm,  that  the  Madecasse  (Malagasy)  appears  intimately  comeeted  with 
the  Mali7  laagnage^  and  partieulaiSy  with  ike  iavaaese  and  Tinwrian," 
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Lawrence;  but  whether  from  that  of  its  discoverer,  or  from  the 
day  of  its  discovery,  is  not  now  known.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  by  either  Pliny  or  Ptolemy ;  nor  did  Vasco  de 
Gama,  who  first  opened  the  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  discover  it;  a  failure  which  was  probably  owing  to 
his  keeping  near  the  main-land  in  going  and  returning  through 
the  Mozambique  Channel.  By  the  Moors  and  Arabs  it  has 
been  known  and  frequented  from  time  immemorial,  under  the 
name  of  Serandib ;  and  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  with  some  of  the  provinces,  especially  with  that  of  Boyana, 
the  country  of  the  Sacalavas. 

In  1508,  the  Portuguese  sailed  round  the  island,  and  after- 
wards constantly  made  it  a  place  of  anchorage  in  their  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies.  They  built  a  fort  in  the  province  of  Anossi, 
on  a  steep  rock,  situated  on  the  picturesque  bank  of  the  river 
Panchere :  there  they  attempted  to  establish  a  colony,  enclosed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land,  and  endeavoured  to  trade  with  the 
inhabitants.  The  latter,  however,  became  jealous  of  their  designs, 
and,  watching  their  opportunity,  attacked  the  feeble  garrison, 
and  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man. 

Neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Dutch,  who  also  touched  at 
the  island  in  their  eastern  voyages,  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
the  interior.  But,  in  1642,  its  colonization  was  seriously  under- 
taken by  the  French  Government,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Captain  Bivault,  by  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  to  send  thither  ships 
and  forces,  to  establish  a  colony,  plantations,  and  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  the  French  East  India  Company.  The  first 
ship  sent,  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Coquet,  with  whom 
went  two  governors,  Pronis  and  Fouquenberg,  and  twelve  other 
Frenchmen,  who  had  orders  to  remain  there,  and  await  the 
arrival  of  fiirther  reinforcements. 

This  first  attempt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  for- 
tunate one.  The  colonists  were  weak,  both  in  numbers  and 
resources;  and  the  natives  were  numerous,  jealous,  and  crafty; 
in  addition,  the  climate  was  unhealthy,  and  the  Governor  a  man 
not  possessing  any  resources  in  himself,  or  any  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  the  undertaking.  He  was,  in  fact,  superseded 
in  1648  by  ITacourt,  who,  as  a  Governor,  displayed  far  more 
talent  than  Pronis.  He  caused  a  general  survey  of  the  island  to 
be  made,  investigated  its  natural  resources,  and  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  customs,  manners,  and  language  of  the  natives. 
His  great  failing — and  it  was  that  of  the  period  rather  than  the 
man — ^was  his  attempting  to  coerce  the  natives  into  subjection, 
instead  of  treating  with  them  as  a  free  people.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1655,  he  published  his  ^'  History  '*  of  the  island,  which 
is  the  best  extant,  and  to  which  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  knowledge  they  possess. 
He  was  again  appointed  Governor  in  1659,  and  saileid  from 
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Prance  in  a  vessel  laden  with  supplies  for  the  colony;  but  he 
never  reached  the  island^  his  vessel  being  wrecked  in  a  violent 
storm,  in  which,  also,  all  on  board  perished. 

Chamai^ou  was  appointed  to  succeed  Flacourt;  but,  upon 
reachmg  the  colony,  he  found  Port  Dauphin  burned  by  the 
natives,  and  the  colonists  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and  prudence  of  one  man.  La 
Case,  the  whole  colony  would  have  been  destroyed.  Of  this  man, 
however,  Chamai^ou  became  jealous,  and  set  a  price  upon  his 
head.  This  circumstance  still  fiirther  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  they  determined,  by  withholding  supplies,  to  stan-e 
the  garrison;  which  purpose  they  would  have  effected,  but  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  a  ship  firom  Prance,  which  brought 
them  supplies  and  reinforcements  of  men ;  whilst,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Captain,  Kercadio,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
with  La  Case,  who  soon  brought  the  affairs  of  the  colony  into  a 
prosperous  train. 

All,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  imprudence  and  fanaticism  of 
a  Jesuit,  Father  Stephen,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission  at  Mada- 
gascar. This  man,  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  commanded  a  high- 
spirited  Chief  to  repudiate  all  his  wives  but  one,  and  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  faith.  Now,  the  natives  are  very  fond  of  oratorical 
display,  and  can  do  nothing,  of  a  public  nature,  without  holding 
a  "  cabar.'^  Accordingly  the  Chief,  Dian  Manangue,  assembled 
his  wives  and  relatives,  and  made  a  public  harangue  before  them 
and  Father  Stephen,  as  the  most  respectful  mode  of  answering  liim. 

"  I  pity  thy  folly,'*  said  he,  "  in  wishing  that,  at  my  age,  I  3hould 
BacriRce  my  happiness,  and  the  pleasiu'es  which  surround  me  in  my 
Donac,  to  thy  will.  I  pity  thee,  too,  for  being  deprived  of  that  which 
soothes  the  cares  of  life.  Thou  wilt  permit  me  to  Uve  with  one 
woman ;  but,  if  the  possession  of  one  woman  be  a  good,  why  is  the 
possession  of  a  numerous  seraglio  an  evil,  when  peace  and  harmony 
prevMl  amongst  those  who  compose  it  ?  Dost  thou  see  any  symptoms 
of  jealousy,  or  seeds  of  hatred,  amongst  us  ?  No ;  all  my  women  are 
good ;  they  all  endeavour  to  render  me  happy,  and  I  am  more  their 
slave  than  their  master. 

"  But  if  thy  maxims  be  so  useful  and  necessary,  why  do  not  thy 
countrymen  at  the  Fort  follow  them  ?  They  ought  to  know,  mucli 
better  than  I,  the  merit  and  value  of  thy  words.  Believe  me,  my  good 
friend,  I  Mrill  not  deceive  thee  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  change  my 
customs, — ^I  will  never  quit  them  but  with  my  life.  I,  however,  give 
thee  leave  to  exercise  thy  zeal  on  the  people  who  are  subject  to  my 
authority ;  and  I  give  thee  the  same  authority  over  my  family  and  my 
children.  But  this  permission  will  be  of  very  little  avail,  unless  thou 
canst  suit  thy  precepts  to  our  manners  and  usages." 

Father  Stephen,  with  characteristic  insolence,  commanded  the 
Chief  instantly  to  divorce  all  his  wives  but  one ;  which  so  exaspe- 
rated the  women,  that  they  attacked  him  with  blows  and  impre- 
cations, and  would  have  speedily  dispatched  him,  had  not  the  old 
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Chief  interposed  to  prevent  them.  After  this,  he  secretly  removed 
with  his  whole  family  to  a  distant  province,  where  he  hoped  to  he 
free  from  sacerdotal  interference. 

Not  so,  however;  for  Father  Stephen  was  so  bent  upon  his 
conversion,  that,  frantic  with  zeal,  he  set  oflF  with  one  clerical 
and  one  lay  brother,  and  six  domestics  loaded  with  Popish  habits, 
&c.,  on  a  dangerous  expedition  for  that  purpose.  Upon  meeting 
him,  the  old  Chief  treated  him  with  respect,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  assured  him  that  his  journey  would  prove  fruitless :  upon 
which  the  Monk,  regardless  of  the  safety  either  of  himself  or  of 
his  followers,  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  tore  off  the  sacred  o/i, 
which  he  threw  into  the  fire,  and  concluded  with  a  declaration 
of  war. 

The  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Chief  in- 
stantly ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  swore  to  effect  the  entire  destruction  of  the  French  colony, 
which  he  would  also  have  accomplished  but  for  the  prudence  and 
courage  of  La  Case,  who,  a  second  time,  warded  off  the  calamity. 
As  it  was,  however,  a  large  party  of  the  French  were  cut  off,  and 
the  whole  garrison  were  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
fort,  and  confine  their  operations  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, until  the  arrival  of  a  French  frigate  and  nine  other  vessels^ 
with  a  large  force,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Monde- 
vergue,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  general  command  of  all 
the  French  settlements  situated  beyond  the  equinoctial  line. 

La  Fage  was  now  appointed  Governor,  and  Chamargou  second 
in  command.  But  in  1670  these  were  superseded  by  M.  La 
Haye,  who,  in  fact,  was  placed  over  Mondevergue;  but  the 
latter  chose  rather  to  return  to  France,  being  convinced,  from 
what  he  saw  of  La  Have,  that  no  hannony  could  exist  between 
them.  On  his  arrival  m  Prance  he  was  arraigned  on  charges  sent 
against  him  by  La  Haye,  and  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Saumur,  the  victim  of  official  jealousy. 

Such  was  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  French  under  all 
these  Governors,  that  their  yoke  became  insupportable,  and  the 
natives  secretly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them.  La  Haye  left  the 
island  in  despair;  Chamargou  and  La  Case  died  about  the  same 
time;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Bretesche,  who  likewise, 
with  his  family,  retired  in  disgust  to  Surat.  The  Missionaries 
soon  followed  his  example ;  upon  which  the  natives,  headed  by 
the  neighbouring  Chiefs,  rose  upon  the  garrison,  and  massacred 
nearly  the  whole  of  them,  the  few  who  escaped  being  taken  on 
board  the  ship  in  which  were  the  Missionaries,  and  which  had 
not  left  the  Bay.  Thus  was  the  island  again  free  from  its  tyran- 
nical invaders. 

A  fresh  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  colonisse  Mada- 
gascar, which,  however,  like  the  previous  ones,  proved  abortive, 
and  from  the  same  causes.    This  was  in  1745,  when  M,  Gosse 
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was  deputed  by  the  French  East  India  Company  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Isle  St.  Mary.  Here  the  French  were  first  decimated  by 
the  fever;  and  suMequentlv^  upon  an  insult  which  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  tomb  of  an  old  chief,  the  widow  stimulated  the  fury 
of  the  natives  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  1764,  on  Christmas  eve, 
the  islanders  rose  in  a  body,  and,  falling  upon  the  colonists,  mas- 
sacred them  to  a  man. 

On  learning  this  dreadftil  occurrence,  the  authorities  at  the 
Mauritius  sent  an  aarmed  vessel  with  troops,  who  ravaged  the  whole 
island,  burned  the  villages,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  whilst 
the  vessel  brought  its  guns  to  bear  upon  the  piroguas  of  those 
who  attempted  to  escape  by  sea  to  the  main-land,  and  sank 
many  of  them,  laden  with  the  natives.  In  consequence  of  these 
events,  all  commerce  with  the  French  was  suspended,  and  the 
Isle  of  France,  which  drew  its  supplies  from  thence,  was  in 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  famine.  Peace,  however,  was  again 
re3t(»red;  but  the  idea  of  colonizing  Isle  St.  Mary  was  aban- 
doned, and  its  occupation  by  the  IVench  was  confined  to  the 
establishment  of  a  trading  post  at  Foule  Point,  (a  harbour  lying 
to  the  southward  of  St.  Mary,)  under  the  direction  of  Bigome, 
who,  in  acting  as  interpreter  between  the  natives  and  the  French, 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  tact  and  address,  that  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  East  India  Company,  su|>erintendent  of  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  the  whole  island.  This  delicate  office  he 
held,  with  a  sUght  interval,  until  the  celebrated  Count  Benyowsky 
was  deputed,  by  the  French  Government,  to  establish  a  new  colony 
in  Madagascar. 

If  the  published  accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  this  undertaking 
would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Isle  of  France.  The  Count  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  well  qualified  to  treat  with  the  natives,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  so  essential  in  dealing  with 
a  savage  people.  Those,  however,  who  had  the  supplying  of  the 
enterprise  with  stores  and  money  from  the  Mauritius,  took  care 
to  let  him  want  for  every  thing,  whilst  they  wrote  home  to  the 
French  Government  the  most  unfounded  charges  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  encounter  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives;  and  all  these  things 
combined  drove  him  at  length  to  a  measure,  which  eventually 
was  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  his  command  and  his  life. 

This  was  no  other  than  to  found  an  independent  kingdom,  of 
which  he  proposed  to  be  the  Sovereign,  on  the  pretended  ground 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  Madagascar  iWcess,  who  had 
been  carried  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
simple  natives  believed  in  this  absurdity;  and,  although  the 
neighbouring  Chiefs  were  not  unanimous  at  first,  he  found  means 
to  concUiate  and  bring  them  to  his  own  views  and  purposes. 
Having  withdrawn  himself  formally  from  the  service  of  the 
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Frencli,  lie  was  constituted  Ampausacabe,  and  a  regular  form  of 
government,  and  a  staff  of  officials,  were  appointed,  the  nature  of 
which,  however,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the  Chiefs  com- 
prehend. Having  made  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
government  during  his  absence,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Government  of 
France,  and  to  obtain  persons  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  arts. 

Not  succeeding  in  this  object  with  the  French,  he  made  an 
offer  of  the  same  character  to  the  British  Ministry,  with  whom 
he  had  no  better  success.  He  then  sailed  to  America,  where  he 
procured  supplies,  and  a  cargo  fit  for  the  Madagascar  trade,  with 
which  he  finally  set  sail  for  the  island,  and  arrived  there  in  July, 
1785.  His  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  to  seize  the  posts  belong- 
ing to  the  French  ,•  but  on  this  becoming  known  to  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Isle  of  France,  they  sent  a  frigate  to  destroy  the 
settlement,  and  to  secure  the  Count,  dead  or  alive.  Tliis  was 
effected ;  the  Count  being  killed  in  the  first  encounter  by  a 
musket-ball  in  the  breast,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  both  his 
life  and  his  enterprises,  and  also  to  the  connexion  of  Madagascar 
with  Europeans. 

Whatever  intercourse  was  subsequently  kept  up  between  this 
island  and  the  French,  was  purely  of  a  commercial  character. 
The  Revolution  in  France  called  off  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  more  pressing  objects  than  schemes  of  colonization ;  and 
the  loss  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  which  were 
taken  by  the  British  in  1810,  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
the  French  trading  posts  at  Foule  Point  and  Tamatave,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Madagascar.  In  1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  Island  of  Bourbon  was  restored  to  the  French ;  but  the  Isle  of 
France  was  retained,  and  has  been  ever  since,  by  the  British ; 
and,  shortly  afler.  Governor  Farquhar  issued  a  proclamation, 
taking  formal  possession  of  Madagascar,  as  one  of  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  Mauritius. 

At  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1815,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there  was  a  considerable  d^ree  of  alter- 
cation between  the  British  and  French  plenipotentiaries,  as  to  the 
future  occupation  of  Madagascar ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  definite 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  on  the  subject,  nor  was  that  island 
formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  it,  by  which  the  French  were  re- 
stricted from  having  more  than  one  regiment  of  the  line,  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  as  Madagascar  was  then  in  the 
nominal  possession  of  the  British,  and  the  French  were  expelled, 
the  latter  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  that  island  in  fiiture.* 
This  fact  proved  for  a  time,  and  is  likely  also,  in  future,  to 

*  On  the  contrary,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  was  cwled  to  the  British  by  the 
aathorities  of  Madagascar,  in  right  of  a  previous  purchase,  which  was  publicly  guaranteed 
to  them  by  a  solemn  act  of  cabar. 
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prove,  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  as  the  narrative  of 
subsequent  events  will  show. 

At  the  time  when  the  British  authorities  at  the  Mauritius 
took  possession  of  Madagascar  as  a  dependency  of  that  place,  the 
sovereignty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  island  was  vested  in  Radama. 
We  have  before  spoken  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  have  now  to 
detail  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  which  justifies  the  liigh 
character  we  have  given  him. 

In  the  year  1816,  the  two  brothers  of  Radama,  of  the  respect- 
ive ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years,  were  sent  to  the  Mauritius,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  an  English  education.  This  shows  how 
early,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  British,  his  acute  mind  compre- 
hended the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  cultivating  their 
friendship.  The  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  prevailed  on 
him  also,  at  this  period,  to  suppress  the  annual  predatory  attacks 
on  the  Comorro  Islands, — Johanna,  Mohilla,  &c.,  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  Madagascar;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  This 
latter  measure,  however,  it  appears,  his  authority  was  not  then 
strong  enough  to  enforce.  Had  he  endeavoured  to  do  so,  it  is 
probable  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed,  so  strong  a  hold  had 
the  trade  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He,  however,  did 
not  lose  sight  of  it,  or  give  it  up.  His  power  and  influence  daily 
increased ;  and,  in  1820,  Mr.  Hastie  was  appointed  commissioner, 
to  n^otiatc  with  the  Madagascar  Government  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade. 

That  gentleman  arrived  at  Tananarivoo,  the  capital,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  and  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  Radama  and 
liis  chiefe.  The  negotiation  that  followed  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  semi-barbarous  monarch  stipulated  that  twenty  of  his  sub- 
jects should  be  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  England,  to 
be  educated ;  and  that  artificers  should  be  sent  from  thence  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  various  arts  and  manufactures.  After 
repeated  and  long  conferences,  Mr.  Hastie,  at  his  own  risk, 
agreed  to  the  stipulation ;  and  a  proclamation  was  forwarded  to 
the  various  districts,  putting  an  entire  stop  to  the  selling  of  slaves 
to  merchants  for  exportation.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  good 
faith  and  moral  influence  of  Radama,  that,  during  his  life,  not  a 
slave  was  sent  away  after  the  proclamation  was  issued. 

Attached  to  Mr.  Hastie^s  embassy  was  the  Rev.  David  Jones, 
who,  in  1818,  had  gone  to  Madagascar,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Bevan,  to  establish  a  Mission  there,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  They  landed  on  the 
18th  of  August,  with  their  wives  and  families.  But,  in  Decem- 
ber, the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jones,  were  swept 
off  by  the  fever;  and  Mr.  Jones  himself  was  also  seized  with  it, 
and  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life.  Upon  his  recovery,  how- 
ever, the  prospect  of  success  in  liis  Mission  was  so  flattering, 
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that  he  determined  to  remain.  But^  in  1820^  his  health  having 
again  suffered^  he  returned  to  the  Mauritius,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Bev.  David  Griffiths.  He  remained  there  until  the  em- 
bassy of  Mr.  Hastie  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  an 
introduction  to  Badama,  of  which  he  determined  to  avail  him* 
self. 

Accordingly,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Griffiths,  he  accompanied 
the  embassy;  and,  having,  on  his  arrival,  explained  to  the  King 
the  nature  and  object  of  his  Mission,  he  was  most  cordially  wel- 
comed ;  and  Radama  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  assure  them  of  his  support  to 
the  Mission.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Prince  Bataffe,  or  Ratefy, 
the  King's  cousin ;  who  being  introduced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society,  in  May,  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  prodoeed, 
and  an  interest  for  the  island  excited,  which  has  been  folly  justi- 
fied and  strengthened  by  subsequent  events. 

Under  the  sanction  of  Bfldama,  the  Mission  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. Schools  were  established  in  the  capital,  in  which  the 
English  languf^e,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
of  secular  education,  was  communicated.  A  printing-press  was 
shortly  afterwards  set  up,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  was  translated,  and  printed  in  the  Malagasy  language, 
which  was  then  reduced  by  the  Missionaries,  for  the  first  time, 
to  a  regular  grammatical  system.  In  1828,  the  schools  in  Tana- 
narivoo  consisted  of  four  thousand  scholars,  and  were  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  King.  On  one  occasion,  after  exa- 
mining the  children,  he  addressed  them  in  his  charactmstic  way : 
— -^^  Tell  your  parents,  that,  by  attending  the  schools,  and  learning 
the  lessons  taught  you,  you  not  only  give  me  and  the  white  peo- 
ple pleasure,  but  do  honour  to  yourselves  and  to  your  parents. 
So  now  go  home,  and  tell  them  I  am  pleased  with  you  V 

In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  services  of  the  MissioDaries 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  were  weU  attended. 
Various  stations  were  formed ;  the  number  of  hearers  gradually 
increased ;  and  a  deep  interest  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
instructions  then  given.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Missiona- 
ries, too,  as  civilization  began  to  spread,  the  more  barbarous  cus- 
toms, both  civil  and  rdigious,  that  had  previously  prevailed 
(such  as  infanticide,  and  trial  by  tangena,^ — ^both  practised  on 
an  extensive  scale)  were  fast  giving  way;  whilst  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  had  opened  a  channel  for  legitimate  com- 
merce and  the  extension  of  agriculture.  The  prejudices,  too,  of 
the  people,  in  fiivoiu*  of  their  ancient  social  habits,  began  to 
yield,  and  every  thing  indicated  a  mpid  change  6om  bazbamm 

*  Tlie  Tangena  is  an  ordeal  by  poison,  extracted  ftom  a  plant  of  that  name,  and 
fldiniuiBtercd  to  the  acctised  with  a  portion  of  the  entrails  of  a  fowl.  If  death  casnes,  it 
is  considered  a  proof  of  gnilt ;  but  as  the  Judges  have  the  power  of  regulating  the 
strength  of  the  dose,  they  can  produce  vrhatcvcr  result  they  please. 
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to  ciyilizatioii;  when,  by  an  inscrutable  Providence,  the  life  of 
Badama  was  suddenly  cat  off,  and  an  entirely  retrogressive  policy 
was  instantly  adopted  by  his  successor. 

This  was  the  Chieen  Ranavalona,  who,  although  she  had  no 
title  whatever  to  the  succession,  managed,  by  the  help  of  the 
Priests — to  whom  she  was  bigotedly  devoted — ^and  of  two  officers 
of  the  army,  to  remove  every  obstacle  out  of  the  way.  Mr. 
Hastie  had  died  before  the  King,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Lyall.  This  gentleman  was  dismissed  with  insult ;  the  Mission- 
aries were  silenced;  and  the  people  commanded,  on  pain  of 
death,  publicly  to  abjure  Christianity.  RakotoW,  the  acknow- 
ledged heir  to  the  throne,  was  speared,  as  was  also  Prince  Ra- 
tnSh  and  his  wife,  both  being  of  the  royal  blood ;  and  every  one 
who  stood  in  the  way,  or  favoured  the  lawful  succession,  was  got 
rid  of,  except  Ramanetaka,  a  first  cousin  of  Radama^s,  who  made 
his  escape  to  the  Comorro  Islands. 

Having  thus  secured  herself  against  all  other  claims  to  the 
throne,  the  usurper  began  to  concert  measures  for  preventing 
insurrection  in  the  distant  provinces.  Expeditions  were  sent  out 
in  all  directions,  with  peremptory  orders  to  destroy  all  the  male 
adult  population,  wherever  they  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to 
the  rightftd  heir  to  the  throne.  These  instructions  were  fulfilled 
to  a  fearful  extent.  Not  only  were  upwards  of  100,000  persons 
thus  destroyed, — ^mostly  in  cold  blood, — ^but  their  wives  and 
children  were  driven  off  and  reduced  to  slavery. 

In  the  mean  while,  those  who  had  embraced  Christianity  were 
commanded  to  come  forward  and  confess,  or  rather  accuse  them- 
selves, and  swear  to  abjure  it ;  and,  moreover,  were  enjoined  to 
forget,  for  ever,  all  that  they  had  learned  of  the  Missionaries. 
Hundreds  were  destroyed  by  the  spear  or  tangena,  or  by  still 
more  horriMe  means;  whilst  numbers  escaped  to  the  woods  and 
fastnesses  in  the  moimtains,  where  they  were  compelled  to  lead 
a  predatory  life.  Not  a  few,  however,  maintained  their  Christian 
profession  to  the  last ;  and  instances  of  martyrdom  occurred  m 
half-savage  Madagascar,  that  would  have  reflected  honour  upon 
any  civilized  country,  and  upon  any  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  natives  of  this  island,  indeed,  appear  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  <rf  the  truths  of  Christianity.  With 
strong  natural  sense  they  possess  inquisitive  minds.  Destitute, 
too,  of  native  literature  of  any  kind,  they  are  perfectly  unsopliis- 
ticated  in  their  ideas;  and  thns  the  Gospel  went  at  once  into 
their  tearts,  as  th6  only  system  of  religion  which  had  ever,  in  a 
connected  form,  been  presented  to  them,  and  its  rationality 
facilitated  conviction.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  related  by 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns,  in  their  admirable  tract  on  Mada- 
gascar. A  married  couple  went  to  an  idol-maker  to  purchase  an 
idol.  After  some  delay,  the  man  selected  a  tree  from  the  forest, 
and  cut  down  a  large  bough,  from  which  he  prepared  his  idol. 
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He  then  invited  the  pai'ty  to  partake  of  his  meal  of  rice,  which 
he  prepared  by  making  a  fire  with  the  small  branches  of  the  bough 
of  which  the  idol  was  made.  After  paying  him  two  dollars  for 
the  idol,  they  returned  home,  where  they  shortly  after  received  a 
visit  from  a  young  convert  to  Christianity,  who  read  to  them 
that  striking  passage  in  Isaiah  xliv.,  '^  With  part  thereof  he  catetli 
flesh ;  he  roasteth  roast,  maketh  a  fire,  and  warmeth  himself; 
and  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,'*  &c.  So  astonished 
was  the  woman  at  this  graphic  description,  in  the  sacred  volume, 
of  what  she  had  just  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  that  she  became  at 
once  convinced,  both  of  the  folly  of  idolatry  and  the  truth  of 
Cliristianity;  which  she  embraced  with  an  ardour  and  sincerity 
that  have  gained  her — ^as  Batharavavy — a  permanent  standing, 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  Christianity  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Madagascar  mission. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  extraordinary  instance,  but  not  by  any 
means  the  only  one,  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  truth  upon 
tlie  minds  of  the  Malagasy,  and  their  desire  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. Subsequent  facts  have  proved,  that  the  principle  was  gene- 
rally diflused ;  and  that,  wherever  the  Missionaries  had  been  able 
to  penetrate,  their  instructions  had  produced  the  happiest  effects. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  persecution,  extending  from 
the  death  of  Radama  over  upwards  of  twenty  years,  so  far  was 
Cluistianity  from  being  extirpated,  that  continual  accessions  were 
made  to  the  number  of  converts,  until  at  length  the  son  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen,  declared 
themselves  Cliristians. 

AVe  have  before  mentioned,  that  Ramanetaka,  a  brother  of 
Prince  Rataffe,  had  escaped  to  the  Comorro  Islands.  This  was  ma- 
naged with  a  good  deal  of  characteristic  address.  A  party  of  two 
huudred  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  the  coast,  to  bring  him,  dead 
or  alive,  to  the  capital.  They  sent  a  part  of  their  number  forward, 
to  acquaint  him  ^vith  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  summons  to 
appear  at  Tananarivoo,  to  talce  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with  the 
intention  of  assassinating  him  on  the  road.  Suspecting  their  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  but  concealing  his  suspicions,  the  Prince  sug- 
gested, that  he  had  better  put  his  eflects  and  himself  on  board  an 
Arab  vessel  lying  ofi*  the  coast,  to  take  them  to  a  point  much 
nearer  their  route.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  soldiers  went 
on  boai^d  themselves,  under  a  full  conviction  that  they  were  now 
doubly  sure  of  their  prey.  Being  sea-sick,  he  persuaded  them 
that  they  would  suffer  much  less,  if  they  would  get  into  the  boat 
which  hung  at  the  stem.  They  accordingly  got  in,  but  were  no 
sooner  out  of  the  ship  than  the  Captain,  at  a  signal  from  the 
Prince,  hoisted  sail,  and,  the  painter  being  cut  at  the  same  time, 
the  boat  dropped  astern,  and  the  vessel  sped  away  to  the  Comorro 
Islands,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  shift  for  themselves;  the  Prince 
exclaiming,  as  a  parting  salute,  "  Life  is  sweet, — ^I  am  oflf  I"  On 
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his  arrival  at  the  Island  of  Mohilla,  which  was  his  own  private 
property^  he  emancipated  all  his  slaves,  and  instituted  other  mea- 
sures, in  accordance  with  the  changes  effected  by  Radama  in 
Madagascar;  thereby  proving  that  he  had  appreciated  the  value 
of  those  changes. 

The  knowledge  of  this  excellent  disposition  of  Ramanetaka  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Committee  in  1840,  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  Madagascar  from  the  despotism  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
estabhslmient  of  the  Prince  upon  the  throne.  Two  Captains  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  a  Lieutenant  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  were  on  this  Committee ;  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  although  not  formally  a  member, 
also  sat  at  the  board,  and  assisted  the  Committee  with  his  valu- 
able advice  and  opinion,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  de- 
sign into  effect.  A  memorial,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
views  and  objects  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  intended  mode  of 
proceeding,  was  drawn  up  for  publication.  This  document  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee j  but  their  proceedings  were  suddenly  rendered  useless  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  young  Prince  on  whose  be- 
half they  had  been  undertaken ;  and  there  being  no  other  known 
representative  of  the  blood  royal  of  Madagascar,  there  was  no 
further  pretext  for  their  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Queen's  usurpation. 

Since  that  period,  until  recently,  the  vigilance  of  the  Mada- 
gascar Government  has  prevented  any  regular  series  of  articles 
of  intelligence  from  transpiring  relative  to  the  internal  state  of 
that  country.  But  from  what  has  occasionally  been  communi- 
cated, it  is  believed  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  has  been 
fearfiil.  The  Queen's  son,  however,  being  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity, has  been  the  means,  under  Proridence,  of  saving  the 
lives  of  many  (sometimes  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own)  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  persecutors.  To 
the  overweening  affection,  indeed,  of  the  Queen  for  this  youth, 
is  to  be  attributed  that  happy  change  which  has  now  taken  place 
in  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment. 

Nor  may  we  entirely  ascribe  the  former  conduct  of  the  Queen 
to  an  innate  love  of  cruelty.  It  is  rather  the  natural  effect  of 
superstition,  wwking  upon  a  weak  mind,  coupled  with  a  dread 
of  the  influence  of  foreigners,  superinduced  by  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  French  in  former  times.  Destitute  of  the  enlarged  views 
and  discriminating  mind  of  Radama,  the  Queen's  fears  have 
been  worked  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the  late  innovations,  and 
especially  by  the  heathen  Priests,  who  saw,  in  the  continued 
intercourse  of  the  people  with  Europeans  generally,  and  the 
Missionaries  in  particular,  that  a  speedy  termination  would  be 
put  to  their  own  influence  over  them.  They  therefore  availed 
themselves  of  her  weakness  to  crush,  so  far  as  they  were  able, 
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all  that  had  been  effected  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people^  and  their  emancipation  firom  the  degrading  superstition 
which  was  the  source  of  their  own  power  and  emolument. 
Happy^  indeed,  would  it  be  for  her  and  her  people,  if  the 
example  of  the  young  Prince  should  prove  the  means  of  showing 
her  the  fearful  crimes  of  which  she  has  been  the  perpetrator,  and 
should  lead  her,  like  Paul, — ^who  was  also  a  persecutor,  but  after- 
wards '^  not  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,*' — ^to  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Him  whom  she  has  persecuted,  in  the  persons  of 
His  disciples,  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

The  neutrality  of  the  British  Oovemment  in  the  affairs  of 
Madagascar,  after  the  death  of  Eadama,  has  been  justly  censured 
by  tlwse  who  were  acquainted  with  their  previous  conduct, 
llieir  treaty  with  that  Prince  had  not  only  produced  a  good 
moral  effect  upon  the  people,  but  had  also  aided  the  King  in 
those  political  and  military  demonstrations,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  strengthen  his  power,  and  extend  his  dominion.  It 
was  they  who  had  instructed  the  natives  in  European  military 
tactics :  so  that,  £rom  an  undisciplined  mass  of  savages,  Radama 
was  enabled  to  construct  a  standing  army  of  thirty  thousand  real 
soldiers,  supplied  with  arms  by  the  British  Government,  and 
commanded  by  a  body  of  active  and  intelligent  young  officers, 
who  had  every  encouragement  to  render  themselves  proficient  in 
the  military  art;  and  Radama  himself  had  been  encouraged  by 
them  to  make  himself  Sovereign  of  the  whole  island. 

The  efficiency  thus  imparted  to  the  military  power  of  the 
country  by  the  British  Government,  was  used,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  with  terrible  effect  by  the  Queen,  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  very  beneficial  measures,  for  the  instituting  of 
which  it  had  been  previously  employed;  and  it  was  a  question, 
whether,  having  thus  put  a  new  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  at  a  great  expense,  and  for  a  specific  purpose,  they 
were  not  bound  either  to  prevent  their  benevolent  intentions 
firom  being  fimstrated,  by  compelling  the  Queen  to  adopt  a  more 
humane  and  rational  line  of  conduct ;  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
to  treat  her  as  a  usurper,  and  assist  the  rightful  heir  to  recover 
the  throne. 

An  affecting  appeal  was  made  by  the  native  Christians,  at  this 
time,  to  the  authorities  at  the  Isle  of  Prance,  '^  It  is  yaw,''  said 
th^,  "who  bi^ught  to  us  that  religion,  for  the  professing  of 
which  we  arc  now  proscribed  and  persecuted.  You  taught  us  the 
folly  and  sin  of  idolatry,  and  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  will  you  now  leave  us  to  perish  for  these 
opinions,  without  one  effort  to  save  us?  Must  we  see  our 
country  wasted,  our  property  confiscated,  our  children  murdered, 
our  relations  ^islaved,  fmd  ourselves  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in 
the  woods  ?  You  interfered  during  King  Badama's  reign,  and  we 
hailed  that  event  as  the  commencement  of  happy  times ;  and  is 
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it  only  when  a  ferocious  usttrper  has  seized  the  throne,  and, 
abusing  that  military  power  which  you  have  been  the  means  of 
placing  in  her  hands,  has  reduced  us  again  to  barbarism,  that 
your  interference  is  to  cease  ?" 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Malagasy  Christians  to  the 
British  authorities  at  the  Mauritius  on  this  painful  occasion; 
but  it  was  in  vain,*  The  Home  Government,  it  is  true,  remon- 
strated against  the  ui^ust  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Queen ; 
but  they  ought  to  have  done  more.  They  had  already  gone  too 
far  to  be  justified  in  stopping;  and,  in  having  actually  stopped, 
they  are  morally  responsible  for  all  the  atrocities  whkh  have 
indirectly  resulted  from  their  previous  interference.  Their 
treaty,  too,  was  with  Radama  as  the  head  of  a  nation,  and  not  as 
an  individual ;  and,  on  behalf  of  that  nation,  they  were  bound  to 
see  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions,  whoever  might  be  the 
Sovereign. 

The  persecution  in  Madagascar  continued  for  seventeen  years, 
namely,  from  1834,  when  the  Missionaries  were  expelled  from 
the  idand,  to  1851.  During  this  dark  and  gloomy  period, 
more  than  one  hundred  persons  sufiered  a  martyr's  death  by  the 
sword  or  the  spear,  or  by  being  thrown  firom  a  rock  and  dashed 
to  pieces,  or  burnt  alive.  Himdreds  have  been  degraded  and 
impoverished,  or  sent  into  hopeless  slavery;  whilst  multitudes 
more  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sword  for  a  disposition  to 
favour  or  promote  the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries.  But  that 
God  who  '^  causes  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,^'  can 
also  restrain  the  remainder  or  continuance  of  that  wrath,  and 
convert  the  persecutor  and  blasphemer  into  an  humble  disciple 
of  the  Saviour.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Madagascar 
is  an  eminent  instance  of  this,  and  is  powerfiilly  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  hands,  and  confirm  the  faith,  of  those  who  have 
long  been  sowing  in  hope,  without  any  apparent  fruit  of  their 
labours. 

At  present,  the  information  obtained  of  the  precise  circum- 
stances by  which  this  change  has  been  effected  is  very  scanty. 
Such  has  been  the  seclusion  that  prevailed  in  Madagascar,  that 
it  has.  only  been  by  occasional  notices,  furnished  by  traders  at 
the  Mauritius,  that  any  thing  has  been  made  known  respecting  the 
movements  (k  the  Queen^s  Government.  Recently,  however, 
the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  have  received  the 
welcome  and  undoubted  intelligence  that  Banavalona  had  deter- 
mined to  resign  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  her 
son  and  heir,  who  is,  it  is  said,  a  decided  Christian;  and  that 
the  young  Prince  had  appointed  the  only  son  of  Bainiharo  (the 
late  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen,  and  the  most  bitter  persecutor 
of  the  Christians)  to  succeed  his  father  in  that  office.  This 
young  man,  also,  if  not  absolutdiy  a  professor  of  Chnstianitv,  is 
tmderstood  to  be  favourable  to  it;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
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young  Sovereign — ^for  such,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lie  is, 
although  he  refused  the  title  during  his  mother's  life — was  to 
propose  throwing  open  the  ports  of  Madagascar  to  foreigners,  and 
admitting  the  Missionaries  to  resimie  their  important  functions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  appear  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  former  labours  of  the  Missionaries  were  as 
^^  seed  sown  in  good  ground.^'  During  the  long  reign  of  terror 
which  prevailed,  so  far  was  the  truth  fipom  being  extinguished, 
that  the  believers  multiplied;  and  those  who  were  once  counted 
in  hundreds  are  now  numbered  by  thousands,  and  continue 
''to  study  the  Scriptures,  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  assemble 
in  the  mountains  and  caverns  for  united  prayer,^'  being 
firmly  bound  together  "in  love  and  obedience  to  Christ  as 
their  Redeemer.'^ 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  social  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Malagasy,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  extension  of 
Christianity  amongst  them ;  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  materially  facilitate  the  labom's  of  future  Missionaries.  In 
the  first  place,  the  system  of  Heathenism  they  have  hitherto 
adopted,  is  almost  entirely  an  involuntary  one.  Having  neither 
temples,  nor  stated  periods  of  public  worship,  nor  fear  of 
punishment  after  death,  there  is  no  important  principle  involved 
in  their  creed,  (if  such  it  can  be  called,)  that  can  attach  them 
very  strongly  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  asserted  by  some  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Chiefs  and  principal  men  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  their  system,  and  only  profess  it  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  influence  over  the  lower  class.  And  this  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
requirements.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  whole  routine  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Malagasy  consists  in  offering  up  a  prayer  or  a  sacrifice 
through  the  medium  of  the  Oli ;  which  represents  a  tutelar  spiri- 
tual being,  who  is  himself  an  intercessor  between  the  petitioner 
and  "Zanhare."  Their  prayers  and  offerings,  too,  are  wholly 
referable  to  temporal  blessings,  which  are  still  as  often  withheld 
as  bestowed.  In  the  former  case,  the  anger  of  the  supplicant  is 
firequcntly  excited  against  his  Oli  for  its  ingratitude  in  not  mak- 
ing a  proper  return  for  the  prayer  or  sacrifice.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  spiritual  considerations  are  concerned,  their  religion  is  entirely 
secular,  the  simple  belief  in  one  God  being  uninfluential,  as  it 
regards  the  regulation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  conveying  no 
definite  ideas  of  his  nattire,  character,  or  attributes.  Such  a  reli- 
gion is  ill  calculated  to  maintain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  its  votaries ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  easily  account  for  the  cordial 
reception  given  by  the  Malagasy  to  the  Christian  Missionaries, 
and  for  the  eagerness  with  which  they  embraced  the  Gospel. 
The  case  of  Katharavavy,  related  above,  is  but  one  of  many  cases 
in  which  the  contrast  between  the  Scripture  account  of  God,  and 
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the  ideaa  entertained  of  Him  by  the  Heathen^  has  produced 
instant  conyiction  of  the  truth  of  the  former^  and  of  the  falsehood 
and  absurdity  of  the  latter. 

The  observance  of  a  day  of  rest,  too,  has  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  preparing  the  Malagasy  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  institutions.  Although  this,  in  Madagascar,  is 
wholly  a  civil  appointment,  and  has  now  no  reference  to  religion, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  it  was  derived  traditionally  from  the 
original  institution.  And  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  being, 
we  believe,  the  only  instance  in  the  world  in  which  it  has  been 
retained  by  a  heathen  nation.  The  transition  is  easy  from  a  day 
of  rest  from  secular  labour,  to  one  spent  in  the  service  of  Him 
who  himself  rested  from  the  work  of  creation  "on  the  seventh 
day,''  and  thenceforth,  as  we  firmly  believe,  constituted  the 
Sabbath  a  permanent  institution. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  has  resolved  to  re-commence  its  labours  in  Madagascar ; 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  has  deputed  the  veteran  Missionary, 
Mr.  Ellis,  to  repair  to  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  of  preparing  the  people,  and,  if 
possible,  the  authorities,  for  the  renewed  reception  of  the 
Society's  Missionaries.  Should  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellis  be  favour- 
able, we  have  good  reason  to  expect,  under  God,  great  things 
from  the  Madagascar  Mission.  There  are  at  the  Mauritius  five 
hundred  native  Christians,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  their  coimtry.  These  have  aU  been  under  the  care 
of  the  Missionaries  at  the  Mauritius,  and  many  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  so  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge,  as  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  Teachers  and  Evangelists,  such  as  will  be 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  British  Missionaries,  of  whom  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Society  at  once  to  send  out  four,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  emissaries  of  Rome  from  pre-occupying  the  ground, 
as  they  are  preparing  to  do. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  by  the  Society  to  the  Christian  pub- 
lic on  behalf  of  Madagascar,  which  has  been  promptly  responded 
to,  and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  raised  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Mission  in  that  island.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent beginning ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  con- 
tinued liberality,  and  that  the  Society  will  thereby  be  enabled  to 
conduct  the  Madagascar  Mission  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
its  vast  importance  and  probable  success.  To  this  there  is  every 
encouragement ;  for  not  only  has  the  truth  been  retained  under 
the  most  painful  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  but  it  has 
extensively  gained  ground;  and  the  people  at  large,  worn  out  by 
the  iron  despotism  of  the  Queen's  government,  and  disgusted  at 
the  cruelty  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  converts,  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  change.  The  patience  and  fortitude,  also,  of  those 
who  have  suffered  martyrdom,  have  made  a  deep,  permanent,  and 
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general  impression  on  the  minds  of  multitudes ;  leading  them  to 
the  conviction  that  there  must  be  truth  in  a  religion  which  pro- 
duces such  effects.  We  shall^  therefore,  watch  with  the  deepest 
interest  the  course  of  eyents  in  Madagascar,  and  await  the  report 
of  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Johns,  both  of  whom  are 
better  qualified  than  any  other  men  for  this  task. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  commercial  prospect  which 
this  change  opens  in  Madagascar  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Hitherto  the  trade  with  foreigners  has  been  confined  to  the  port 
of  Tamatave,  and  chiefly  conducted,  we  believe,  by  the  French 
from  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  Madagascar,  however,  presents 
prospects  of  commercial  advantages,  that  must  now  render  her 
an  object  of  consideration  with  the  British  merchant.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  islands  in  the  world,  superabound- 
ing  in  com,  cattle,  rice,  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
tin,  sugar,  spices,  dye-woods,  hardwood,  and  caoutchouc.  In 
short,  it  is  capable,  with  proper  cultivation,  of  furnishing  the 
various  productions  of  almost  every  country  and  climate  in  the 
world.  The  people,  too,  are  active  and  enterprising,  fond  of 
commerce,  and  partial  to  the  English,  on  account  of  the  liberal 
dealing  they  exhibit  in  comparison  with  the  French. 

Nor  ought  the  British  Government  to  lose  sight  of  this  noble 
island,  of  which  it  was  constituted  by  Badama  the  protector. 
And  although  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  question  of  appro- 
priation was  not  formally  and  finally  settled,  it  was  virtually 
settled  by  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  and  by  the  retention  of 
the  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  by  tne  British.  According  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  French  themselves,  Madagascar, 
although  the  superior  island,  was  considered  a  dependency  of  the 
Mauritius,  although  they  had  never  been  able  to  appropriate  it 
as  such.  Coupling,  therefore,  these  circumstances,  which  are 
well  known,  with  the  treaty  made  with  Badama,  the  British 
Government  arc  at  least  bound  to  see  that  the  French  do  not 
make  such  encroachments  upon  Madagascar,  either  commercial, 
political,  or  religious,  as  to  exclude,  or  render  onerous,  British 
intercourse  with  the  natives;  and  that  the  latter  are  not 
oppressed  or  coerced  by  them,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Taheiti. 

This  seems  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  too,  when  we  reflect 
that  Madagascar  lies  in  the  direct  route  to  our  East  India  pos- 
sessions ;  and  that,  should  the  French  gain  a  political  footing  on 
the  island,  they  might,  in  case  of  war,  ocaasion  to  our  eastern 
trade  a  serious  annoyance,  for  which  its  bays  and  harbours  would 
afford  ample  facilities  to  their  cruisers.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
national  object  with  our  Government,  to  place  our  relations  with 
Madagascar  under  its  new  regime  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
on  which  they  stood  under  Badama,  and  thus  to  secure  a  politi- 
cal alliance  with  the  yotmg  Sovereign,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  trade  of  the  island  shall  be  left  entirely  free  to  all  nations. 
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Since  the  above  was  written^  a  letter  has  been  received  firom 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis^  dated  from  the  Mauritius^  after  his  return 
firom  Tamatave.  By  this  communication^  it  appears^  that  an 
obstacle  has  arisen  to  the  fiiliilment  of  the  wishes  oi  the  young 
Prince,  relative  to  the  resumption  of  the  Mission,  fix>m  the  hos- 
tility of  a  cousin  of  his,  who  has  attached  himself  to  the  heathen 
party,  and  with  them  violently  opposes  the  designs  of  the 
Prince ;  so  much  so,  that  at  present  no  opening  has  presented 
itself  for  the  Missionaries.  But,  it  is  added,  the  old  Queen,  who 
is  imbecile,  and  stands  in  great  fear  that  the  hostile  party  will 
attempt  to  take  the  life  of  her  son,  to  whom  she  is  devotedly 
attached,  has  determined  to  abdicate,  and  to  invest  the  Prince  witli 
l)oth  the  title  and  the  authority  of  Sovereign ;  which  will  enable 
him  to  institute  measures  both  for  his  own  personal  safety,  and 
for  carrying  out  those  improvements  and  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people,  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 


Abt.  111.— The  Ufe  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
CoNYBEARE,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Two 
Vols.  Imperial  4to.     London,  1853. 

Paul  of  Tarsus  is  not  only  the  most  enei^tic  and  elevated 
Christian,  but  the  noblest  and  manliest  man,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge.  He  stands  out  before  us  the  image  of  a  fiilly- 
developed  man  of  God.  He  was  not  only  profoundly  experienced 
and  divinely  taught  in  the  "deef  things  of  God  i"  he  was,  em- 
phatically, a  Christian  workman  and  warrior, — an  indefetigable 
workman,  an  indomitable  warrior.  Nor  was  he  only  wor^an 
and  warrior :  he  was  also  the  tenderest  and  most  susceptible  of 
friends.  How  true  is  his  humanity !  yet  how  lofty,  and — we  need 
not  scruple  to  say — divine,  is  that  life  firom  above  which  fills  and 
inspires  the  soul  of  that  humanity!  In  him,  indeed,  we  see  the 
highest  type  of  humanity,  transfigured  by  divine  grace  into  the 
highest  style  of  Christianity.  Originally  of  a  character  equally 
profound  and  energetic,  and  as  manifold  in  its  sympathies  as  it 
was  single  and  direct  in  its  conclusions  and  purposes,  he  came 
suddenly  and  absolutely  under  the  sway  of  the  holiest  and  most 
exalted  motives, — of  truths  and  principles  belonging  to  the 
region,  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven.  All  his  powers  were  bap- 
tized with  celestial  fire.  His  whole  manhood  was  thenceforth 
possessed  and  ruled  by  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Of  himself  he  says,  '^  I  live  no  more  myself,  but  Christ 
is  living  in  me  ;*  and  the  life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh  is  by  the 
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faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me/* 
(Gal.  ii.  20.) 

About  the  individuality  of  Paul  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  features  of  his  character  constitute  a  whole  so  absolutely 
unique,  and,  withal,  so  beautifully  complete  and  consistent,  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  doubt  of  one's  own  existence,  as  of  that  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus.  His  portrait  lives  and  breathes  in  his  Epistles, 
— ^^  a  portrait  painted  by  his  own  hand,  of  which  every  feature 
may  be  ^  known  and  read  of  all  men.^'^  And  although,  in  the 
comprehensive,  but  comparatively  slight,  sketches  of  his  course 
given  by  Luke,  he  does  not,  in  general,  move  before  us  in  atti- 
tudes so  animated  and  impressive,  nor  is  depicted  in  colours 
so  rich  and  vivid,  as  those  which  characterize  the  glowing  and 
impassioned,  the  profound  and  pathetic,  Paul  of  the  Epistles,  yet 
can  no  mind  of  ordinary  candour  or  sensibility  fail  to  recognise 
at  a  glance,  and  in  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  Paul  of  the 
Acts  as  being  the  very  same  with  the  Paul  of  the  Epistles.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  tallies  so  wonderfdlly, 
according  to  the  irrefragable  argument  of  Paley,  with  countless 
minute  hints,  trifling  circumstances,  and  complicated  relationships, 
stated  or  implied  in  the  Epistles ;  but  that  the  doctrine,  the  tone, 
the  language,  the  bearing, — in  a  word,  the  whole  conduct  and  cha- 
racter,— of  Paul,  as  we  see  and  hear  liim  in  the  Acts,  are  in  the 
most  perfect  keeping  with  what  the  unmistakeable  and  inimitable 
Paid  of  the  Epistles  has  therein  disclosed  of  himself. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  are  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  these  the  most  elaborate  and  important,  the  originality  and 
authenticity  of  which  even  the  hardihood  of  the  extreme  German 
school  of  destructive  criticism  has  not  ventured  to  assail.  Those 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  undertake  the  task  of  disintegrating 
the  texture  of  the  Gospel  histories,  and  even  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  reducing  the  whole  to  a  collection  of  mythic 
nebula, — containing,  here  and  there,  a.  nucleus  of  fact  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  mist  of  fiction, — ^have  yet  shrunk  from  hazarding 
a  denial  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Galatians.  This  would 
be,  even  for  them,  too  monstrous  a  hardihood,  too  glaring  an 
absiu'dity.  Than  this  fact  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  stronger 
indirect  testimony  to  the  living  truth  and  personality  stamped 
upon  these  writings  by  their  author.  Tliey  are  the  pure  efflux 
of  his  very  life ;  the  mingled  tide  of  thought  and  feeling— deep, 
swelling,  m*gent,  and  often  irresistible — ^>vhich  only  a  man  of  the 
largest  capacity  of  mind,  of  extraordinary  energy  of  will,  of  the 
keenest  susceptibilities,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  earnest  convictions,  could  have  poured  forth.  That 
any  but  a  true  man,  a  great  man,  and  a  good  man,  should  have 
written  such  letters,  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  Almost  equally 
remote  from  possibility  is  it,  that  two  men  should  have  been 
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fouud  in  the  same  age,  or  in  any  age,  capable  of  writing  mich 
letters;  which,  indeed,  could  only  have  been  written  in  that  very 
age  to  which  they  actually  belong.  They  are  the  work  of  one  man, 
who  has  no  second  or  like, — and  that  man  was  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

Hitherto,  accordingly,  no  one  has  ventured  to  make  St.  Paul 
a  merely  mythic  personage,  or  to  deny  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  most  important  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
him.  But,  until  tliis  is  done,  and  done  efTectually,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Tubingen  school  to  resolve  Christianity  into  fable,  must  be 
vain.  Grant  us  but  the  reality  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  his  Epistles, 
and  the  truth  of  Christianity  easily  follows.  Paul  was,  at  least, 
a  sincere  and  truthful  man,  or  he  was  nothing.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  was  a  man  of  powerM  and  cultivated  intellect, 
any  more  than  that  he  was  originally  a  proud  and  prejudiced 
Pharisee.  He  would  have  been  no  party  to  an  imposture.  Nor, 
in  the  face  of  infamy,  persecution,  and  death,  would  he  have 
sacrificed  his  worldly  hopes  and  ambition  to  any  new  form  of 
religion,  the  evidence  of  which  did  not  compel  his  adhesion. 
Neither  was  he  the  man  to  be  moved  from  the  intrenchment  of 
his  Pharisaism  by  a  shadowy  tissue  of  vulgar  exaggerations,  or 
baseless  fables.  Nor,  we  may  add,  could  any  faith  but  the  true, 
or  any  power  less  than  the  highest,  have  availed  to  transform  the 
natural  character  of  the  Pharisee  Saul, — ^however  generous  in 
certain  aspects  of  it, — ^into  that  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gten- 
tiles,  so  grand  and  yet  so  tender,  so  profoundly  wise  and  yet  so 
simple,  so  fiill  of  impetuous  energy  and  yet  so  deeply  imbued 
with  child-like  humility. 

Yet  do  we  see  this  transformation  actually  effected,  and  effected 
through  the  faith  of  "  the  Crucified."  He  who  had  been  brought 
up  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  now  sits  a  docile  learner  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  He  who,  '^  according  to  the  very  straitest  sect  of  his 
fathers'  religion,  had  lived  a  Pharisee,"  now  maintains,  that  "  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ."  He  who  once  ^^  persecuted  that  way  unto  the 
death,"  now  exclaims,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Every  where  he  proclaims 
"Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 
And,  for  the  sake  of  "that  faith"  which  "once  he  destroyed," 
and  the  followers  of  which,  in  his  madness  against  them,  he 
"persecuted  even  imto  strange  cities,"  he  is  now  content  to  be 
"scourged"  and  "  stoned;"  to  be  "in  weariness  and  painfiilnesp, 
in  watchings  often,  in  himger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness;"  he  is  "in  labours  more  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons "  full  often,  and  familiar  with 
"  deaths," — so  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  dying  daily,"  and 
as  "  alway  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake." 

VOJi.    II.      NO.    III.  F 
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These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  which  render 
it  no  more  possible  for  criticism  to  annihilate  St.  Paul^  than  to 
annihilate  Julius  Ceesar.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  to  bring 
into  doubt  the  originality  and  authenticity  of  his  principal  letters. 
In  the  foregoing  para^aph  we  have  quoted  only  from  Epistles, 
the  Pauline  authorship  and  integrity  of  which  have  not  been 
cavilled  at.  And^  assuredly,  the  facts  we  have  referred  to,  fur- 
nish an  impregnable  ground  for  establishing  not  only  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  histories,  and  of  Christianity  in  general,  but  also 
the  Pauline  authority  of  the  other  Epistles  bearing  the  Apostle's 
name,  which  the  critics  above  mentioned  have  the  special  merit 
of  assailing.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but  wonder,  that  a  critic*  who 
could  impugn  the  authorship  of  such  Epistles  as  those  to  Phile- 
mon and  the  Philippians,  the  evidences  of  which,  both  direct  and 
collateral,  external  and  internal,  are  so  radiantly  clear,  and  in 
which,  especially,  we  recognise  so  directly  and  fiilly  the  spirit  and 
(so  to  speak)  the  very  voice  of  St.  Paul,  should  have  hesitated  to 
deny  at  once,  and  in  toto,  the  reality  of  his  labomrs,  and  the 
authenticity  of  all  his  Epistles.  His  speculations  might  then 
have  been  safely  dismissed  to  the  same  limbo,  to  which  were  long 
ago  consigned  the  less  improbable  arguments  of  that  learned 
Jesuit,  who  laboured  so  ingeniously  to  prove,  that  the  writings  of 
the  classical  authors  of  Rome  were  forgeries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

So  lofty  and  unique  in  his  individuality  stands  St.  Paul.  So 
conspicuous  and  important  is  he  among  the  pillars  that  bear  up 
the  fabric  of  Christianity.  There  is  but  one  character  in  Scrip- 
ture more  fully  portrayed,  or  more  commanding  in  majestic 
beauty.  It  is  that  of  Him  with  whom  none  can  compare, — ^who 
was  God  as  well  as  Man. 

The  life  of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  is  a  theme,  in  the  illustration  of 
which  the  most  masterly  powers  and  the  rarest  accomplishments 
might  well  be  copabined ;  especially  because  not  only  the  man, 
but  the  period,  and  the  great  work  of  the  period,  of  which,  indeed, 
he  was,  after  Christ,  the  great  instrument,  must  be  included  in 
the  theme. 

^^  The  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,"  and  God  had  sent  forth 
his  Son  into  the  world.  For  the  deepest  and  wisest  reasons  He 
had  predetermined  that  this  should  be  the  last  age  of  Judaism, 

*  Baur,  who  finds  in  Philemon  "  the  embryo  of  a  Christian  romance,  like  the  '  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  1 ' "  AVe  arc  happy  to  say  that,  in  the  wildness  of  his  scepticism  as  to  the 
Epistles  named  in  the  text,  as  well  as  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Thessabnians,  this 
champion  of  the  Destnictives  stands  altogether  or  nearly  alone.  Olshausen,  writing  some 
years  ago,  could  say  of  these  writings,  that  their  genuineness  was  **  undeniahie,"  and  had 
"  never  been  questioned,  cither  in  ancient  or  modem  days."  ("  Proof  of  the  Genuine- 
ness of  the  "Writings  of  the  New  Testament." — ^Fosdick's  translation.)  Qf  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  in  particular,  he  says,  "  This  delightftil  little  Epistle  so  clearly  ozhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  Apostle,  and  is  so  utterly  free  from  every  tlung  which  would 
make  it  probable  that  any  person  could  have  a  motive  in  forging  it,  that  no  one  would 
ever  entertain  the  idea  of  denying  that  Paul  was  the  author." 
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and  the  first  of  Christiaiiity.  Now,  "  the  mystery  which  from 
ages  and  from  generations  had  been  hid  in  God/'  was  to  be  dis- 
closed to  all  mankind.  And  St.  Paul's  was  to  be  the  hand  com- 
missioned  first  and  chiefly  to  draw  aside  the  veil.  Greek  culture 
had  overspread  the  world,  and  Greek  philosophy  had  done  its 
best  and  worst.  The  iron  arm  of  Borne  had  subjugated  the 
nations,  and  repressed  their  mutual  animosities,  and  her  impe- 
rial poUcy  had  effaced  the  barriers  which  had  previously  held 
them  separate,  and  had  connected  them  with  each  other  by  nmitary 
roads,  and  united  them  under  one  govenmient.  Thus  was  the 
world,  at  this  epoch,  of  one  language,  (Greek,)  and  consolidated 
into  one  empire,  that  it  might  receive  one  religion.  ''  The  way 
of  the  Lord  was  prepared.''  The  valleys  were  exalted,  and  the 
moxmtains  and  hills  were  brought  low :  the  whole  world  was,  so 
to  speak,  but  one  vast  plain,  at  the  feet  of  haughty  and  imperial 
Rome.  But  all  this  was  done,  in  order  that  'Hhe  glory  of  the 
Lord  might  be  revealed,  and  that  all  flesh  might  see  it  together." 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  this  matter  so  weU  set  forth  as  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  How- 
son.    We  can  only  quote  five  pr^nant  sentences. 

'^  He  (the  Chrigtian)  sees  the  Greek  and  Boman  elements  brought 
into  remiurkable  union  with  the  older  and  more  sacred  element  of 
Judaism.  He  sees  in  the  Hebrew  nation  a  divinely-laid  foundation 
for  the  superstructure  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  a  soU  made  ready  in  fitting  places  for  the  seed  of  the  (Gospel. 
He  sees  in  the  spread  of  the  language  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  the  high  perfection  of  their  poetry  and  philosophy,  appropriate 
means  for  the  rapid  communication  of  Christian  ideas,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  into  close  connexion  with  the  best  thoughts  of  unassisted 
humanity.  And  he  sees  in  the  union  of  so  many  incoherent  provinces 
under  the  law  and  government  of  Rome,  a  strong  framework  which 
might  keep  together  for  a  sufficient  period  those  masses  of  social  life, 
wluch  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  pervade.  The  city  of  God  is  built 
at  the  confluence  of  three  civilizations.'* — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  4. 

Then  did  the  Lord  "  bend  Judah  for  Him,  and  fill  the  bow 
with  Ephraim,  and  raise  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy 
sons,  O  Greece,  and  make  thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man. 
And  the  Lord  was  seen  over  them,  and  his  arrow  went  forth  as 
the  lightning:  the  Lord  God  blew  the  trumpet,  and  went  as 
with  whirlwinds  of  the  south.  The  Lord  of  hosts  protected 
them;  and  they  were  filled  with  plenty;*  they  also  drank,  and 
shouted  as  from  wine."  (Zech.  ix.  13-15.)  Foremost  of  all 
these  sons  of  Zion,  in  this  contest  with  the  sons  of  Javan,  was 
Paul  of  Tarsus. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  receptioi^  of  that  Christianity,  which  is 

*  An  obscure  clause  .is  here  omitted  from  the  passage  quoted,  the  rendering  of  a  part 
of  which,  too,  is  slightly  varied  from  the  Authorised  Versioa.  8ee  Pye  Smith's  "  Scrip- 
ture Testimony,"  vol,  i,,  p.  286. 
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itself  but  the  legitimate  result  and  expansion^  '^  the  bright,  con- 
summate flower,*'  of  Judaism,  is  a  subject  which  has  yet  scarcely 
received  the  attention  it  merits.  Every  where  were  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  • '  sown  among  the  Gentiles,"  and  habituated 
to  the  use  of  that  Greek  tongue,  which  was  then  the  univer- 
sal language  of  civilization  and  commerce.  And  in  all  their 
synagogues  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  Version  were  ''read 
every  Sabbath-day .'*  The  very  bitterness  and  contempt  with 
which  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  historians,  orators,  and  satirists 
of  Eome,  are  in  proof  of  the  general  influence  they  had  acquired. 
Cicero  and  Horace,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal,*  in  reference  to  the  apostolic  age,  make  known  to 
us,  how  enei^etic  and  successful  was  the  proselyting  zeal  of  this 
remarkable  people,  even  in  Rome  itself,  though  appearing  there, 
among  its  haughty  and  luxurious  citizens,  as  a  strange  and  sub- 
ject race,  distinguished  by  the  repulsive  exdusivism  which  sepa- 
rated them,  even  in  social  intercourse  and  private  life,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  After  the  conquest  of  Judaea  by  Pompey, 
this  influence  became  greater  still ;  so  that  Seneca  says,  "  Victi 
victoribus  leges  dederuntJ'  Both  from  the  narrative  of  the  Acts, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  it  is  evident  that  their  reli- 
gious influence  in  many  cities  round  about  the  shores  of  the 
iEgsean  and  the  Mediterranean,  especially  over  and  by  means  of 
female  proselytes, — ''devout  women,'^ — ^was  very  considerable. 
"Nicolas  of  Antioch"  (Acts  vi.  5)  is  only  one  of  that  vast 
multitude  of  Greeks,  who  were  attracted  in  that  city  to  the  Jew- 
ish doctrine  and  ritual.f  According  to  Josephus,  (B.  J.,  ii.,  20, 2,) 
the  people  of  Damascus  were  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  their 
scheme  of  assassinating  the  Jews,  "  being  apprehensive  that  all 
their  wives,  except  a  few,  were  devoted  to  the  Jewish  supersti- 
tion." And  a  similar  influence,  it  is  evident,  was  exercised  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  of  Bercea,  and  of  Thessalonica. 
(Acts  xiii.  50 ;  xvii.  4,  12.)  In  this  way  did  the  truth  and  sub- 
limity of  Jewish  monotheism,  under  every  disadvantage,  and  in 
spite  even  of  the  vices  which  rendered  its  professors  so  generally 
the  objects  of  dislike  and  contempt,  vindicate  its  superiority  to 
the  corrupt  and  eflfete  religions  of  the  ancient  world.  Even 
Gentile  Kings  and  Queens  bowed  to  its  divinity.  "  The  Queen 
of  Sheba,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia, 
in  the  New ;  and  King  Izates,  with  his  mother  Helena,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  are  only  royal  representatives  of  a -large 
class.^^J  Thus  was  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  laj^ly  fid- 
filled  in  Judaism,  preparatory  to  its  being  afterwards  more 
gloriously  fulfilled  in   Christianity :  "  There  shall  come  people 

*  The  passages  are  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.,  p.  20, 
and  vol.  ii.,  p.  379.  »  'i       » 

t  Josephus,  B.  J.,  vii.,  8,  3.    Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
X  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.,  p.  20. 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities;  yea,  many  people  and 
strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  Jeru- 
lem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord.  Thns  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  In  those  days  ten  men  shall  take  hold  out  of  all  languages 
of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a 
Jew,  saying.  We  will  go  with  you :  for  we  have  heard  that  Grod  is 
with  you/'  (Zech.  viii.) 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  preaching  to  all  men  'of 
the  true  Messiah,  the  great  subject  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures, 
and  the  "  desire  of  all  nations/'  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  his  coadjutors,  addressed  themselves  first,  in  every  place,  to 
the  communities  of  Hellenized  Jews,  and  Gentile  proselytes,  in 
a  tongue  which  gave  access  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
these  commimities,  and  especially  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  prose- 
lytes, who  from,  their  circumstances  were  less  likely  than  the 
Jews  to  be  trammelled  by  traditional  prejudices,  Paul  gathered 
his  first  converts ;  and  these  generally  formed  the  nuclei  of  tlie 
mingled  Churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  eventually  founded. 
By  means  of  these,  and  the  Scriptures  which  they  revered  as 
divine,  he  gained  his  introduction,  and  made  good  his  ground ; 
the  persecutions  which  he  suffered. being  amongst  the  proofs  of 
his  success. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Christianity  planted  any  where, 
than,  although  ^^  wholly  a  right  seed,''  it  became  subject  to  a 
thousand  modifying  circumstances,  every  locality  having  its 
peculiar  atmosphere,  by  the  influences  of  which  the  development 
of  Christianity  was  likely  to  be  affected.  This  would,  of  course, 
be  most  emphatically  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  There  then  existed  no  resident  instructors,  no  complete 
and  responsible  hierarchy,  no  settled  written  canon  of  Christian 
truth.  Nor  was  it  a  time  when  sober  habits  of  thought  and 
reasoning  prevailed.  The  general  tone  of  morality  also  was  not 
only  lax,  but  fearfully  corrupt.  And  the  philosophies  and  specu- 
lations of  the  times  were  accommodated  to  the  prevailing  immo- 
rality. The  misleading  maxims  and  traditions  of  Pharisaism, 
and  the  absurd  inventions  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  the  enen^ating 
and  antichristian  dreams  of  Oriental  theosophy,  the  vain  philo- 
sophies and  lascivious  idolatries  of  the  Grecian  races  and  of  Italy, 
— these  were  the  impure  and  unfriendly  elements  with  which 
infant  Christianity  had  to  contend,  and  which,  in  particular 
places,  were  aggravated  by  peculiar  circumstances.  In  Antioch, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  fearful  confluence  of  the  vices  and 
vanities  of  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  world.  In  Corinth, 
again,  and  (though  by  no  means  in  so  high  a  degree)  at  Thessalo- 
nica,  the  general  immorality  was  heightened  by  the  combination 
of  the  evil  influences  which  were  sure  to  meet,  wherever  a  scep- 
tical and  vicious  philosophy  pandered  to  the  excesses  prompted 
by  imibounded  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  vidgar  depravity- 
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of  the  reckless  seafarer  was  kept  in  countenance  by  the  more 
refined^  but  not  less  guilty,  practices  of  the  pleasure-seeking 
stranger.  In  Athens,  the  population  of  which  was  poorer,  as 
well  as  more  select  and  refined,  than  that  of  Corinth,  there 
would  doubtless  be  less  of  reckless  profligacy  and  enormouB 
vice;  but  the  prevalence  of  a  bantering  scepticism,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  sincerity  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, among  the  curious  idlers  and  conceited  dilettanti  who 
frequented  its  schools,  or  lounged  about  its  agora,  would  render 
it  a  yet  more  unpromising  field  for  Christian  labour,  than  the 
debased,  but  still  impressible,  population  of  Corinth  or  Thessa- 
lonica :  while  at  Borne  evil  influences,  of  all  kinds  and  firom 
every  quarter,  would  "convei^  and  centre.  Here  was  the  very 
vortex  of  the  world's  impiety  and  lust,  all  public  and  private 
virtue,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  being  alike  forgotten.  And 
the  unimaginable  debaucheries  of  the  Emperors  suooeeding 
Augustus  had,  during  the  latter  period  of  St.  Paulas  ministry, 
stimulated  the  general  depravity  to  the  highest  piteh. 

It  is  only  by  realizing  such  facts  as  these,  that  those  who 
desire  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Apostle's  evangdical  labours  can 
understand  his  position  in  each  place,  or  estimate  correctly  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  or  the  motives  and  the 
wisdom  which  ever  regulated  his  language  and  behaviour.  But, 
when  thus  fsuoiuliarized  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's 
labours,  we  easily  see  why  it  was  needful  for  him  to  warn  the 
Colossian  Church,  and  the  Ephesian  Elders  and  Timothy,  of 
that  incipient  form  of  ascetic  and  Cabbalistic  Gnosticism,  which 
found  so  congenial  a  home  in  mystic  Phrygia  and  in  magical 
Ephesus.  We  fijid  less  reason  to  marvel  that,  in  such  a  city  as 
Corinth,  the  flagrant  sin  which  forms  so  prominent  a  subject  in 
both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  should  not  only 
have  been  conmiitted,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  connived  at. 
We  perceive  also  how  readily,  in  such  a  centre  of  excitement  and 
vanity,  factions  might  arise  among  the  members  of  a  newly 
formed  and  partially  oi^anized  Church.  "Every  one  of  you 
saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  ci  Apdlos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of 
Christ.'^  (1  Cor.  i.  12.)  We  are  able  to  understand,  in  some 
measmre,  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Apostle,  here  as  in 
Thessalonica,  to  refiise  support  from  the  people  among  whom  he 
laboured.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  indolent 
excitability  which  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  Thessalonian  Church,  at  the  same  time  that  we  recognise, 
in  the  prevalent  carelessness  and  proffigacy  of  the  population  of 
the  city,  the  reason  why,  in  his  dealing  with  tiiem,  he  dwelt 
so  emphatically  (as  indicated  both  by  the  contents  of  his  two 
Epistles,  and  py  the  brief  record  in  the  Acts)  on  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  "judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  We  are 
enabled  to  perceive  the  marvellous  wisdom  with  which,  in  his 
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address  on  the  Areopagus^  he  adapted  himself  to  the  character 
of  his  Athenian  audience^  while  proclaimings  with  all  fidelity  and 
authority^  the  Gospel  of  Christy  and  why  even  his  ministrations, 
with  suck  an  audience,  produced  so  little  effect ;  and  we  feel,  not 
only  how  true,  in  its  general  application,  but  how  awfally  appro- 
priate, as  addressed  to  the  Church  in  Rome,  is  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  idolatry  and  pollution  of  the  heathen  world,  which 
is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  that  Church. 

Thus  is  it  clear,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  St. 
Paul,  nrast  be  prepared  to  paint  the  character,  and  to  describe 
the  conditions,  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The  scene  of  his 
labours  was  the  Roman  world;  and  the  Christianity  of  which  he 
was  the  messenger  impinged  upon  every  pr^udice  and  maxim, 
and  came  into  contact  with  every  phase  of  life  and  civilization, 
in  that  world.  Its  object  was  to  transform  all ;  but,  in  its  out- 
ward manifestation,  it  was  liable  to  be  modified  by  all.  No 
one,  therefore,  can  understand  the  work  itself,  or  enter  truly  into 
the  history  and  character  of  the  wc^rkman,  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  performed. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  manners  and  morals,  and  intellectual  and 
reUgious  condition,  of  the  various  people  among  whom  he 
laboured,  with  which,  for  this  purpose,  we  must  be  made  familiar. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted,  also,  with  their  political  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  local  government,  and  with  their  relations  to 
the  imperial  Government  under  which  they  were  united.  Ser- 
gius  Paulus,  in  connexion  with  whose  conversion  we  find  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  Apostle  finally  disused,  and  the  Roman 
name,  Pauhis,  thenceforth  adopted,  was  the  Proconstd  of  Cyprus. 
At  Philippi,  a  Roman  colony,  the  Magistrates  by  whose  order 
Paul  and  Silas  were  scourged,  and  "  thrust  into  the  inner  prison,^' 
were  the  Dtmrnvtri,  whom  our  authors  suppose  to  have  been 
styled,  by  courtesy^  Prteiors.  (Srpartfyol,  Acts  xvi.  20,  22.)  At 
Thessalonica,  a  Greek  city,  gifted  by  Rome  with  the  privileges 
of  a  munieipium,  we  find  the  government  of  the  city  in  the  hands 
of  the  Demos,  or  assembly  of  the  "  people,''  and  of  oflScers  called 
PoUiarchs,  (^^  rulers  of  the  city,'^)  before  whom  '^  Jason  and  cer- 
tain brethren,''  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  not  to  be  found,  were 
taken  by  the  rabble  of  the  Jews*  At  Corinth,  we  notice  a  Pro* 
consul,  €kdlio,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  not  only  ruling  the  sena- 
tc»rial  province  of  Achaia,  but  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  city.*  At  Ephesus,  again,  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  ''Asia,"  and  the  seat  of  a  proconsular  power,  more 
stringent,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  Proconsul  at  Corinth,  we 

•  The  Proconsuls  ruled  the  peadeM  provinces,  which  were,  at  this  period,  ptofcsscdly 
Under  the  control  of  the  Senate ;  the  Propnetor  had  charge  of  the  armed  provinces, 
which  were  nnder  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor, 
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yet  find  that  the  imperial  authority  had  not  set  aside  the  ancient 
democratic  form  of  local  government.*  For,  in  Acts  xix.,  we  read 
of  a  "  lawful  assembly^'  of  the  people  th^re,  and  of  a  civic  oflScer 
of  great  authority, — the  Recorder,  or  "town-clerk/^  {ypi^ifiarev^j) 
whose  title,  like  that  of  the  ^'Politarchs^^  Jtt  Thessalonica,  is  still 
extant  on  coins  of  the  city.  We  find,  moreover,  that,  in  the 
peril  of  the  Apostle  at  that  city,  some  of  the  Asiarclts  ('^chiefe 
of  Asia^')  stood  his  friends.f 

In  connexion  with  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  history  of  St. 
Paul  brings  us  into  contact,  not  only  Mrith  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
and  Roman  governors,  but  also  with  two  "Kings.*^  One  of 
these  is  Aretas,  "who  reigned  at  Petra,  the  desert  metropolis  of 
Stony  Arabia,^'  and  who  seems  to  have  held  Damascus  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  There  are  few  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostle  more  perplexing  than  this,  yet,  perhaps, 
none,  the  investigation  of  which  produces  a  deeper  conviction  of 
the  originality  and  truthfulness  of  the  sacred  record.J  Again, 
at  the  period  of  Sfc.  Paul's  latest  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
rescued  from  the  tumultuous  violence  of  a  murderous  mob  of 
Jewish  zealots,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Temple,  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Roman  garrison,  stationed  at  the  time  of  the 
fea.sts  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  which  overlooked  the  court  of  the 
temple ;  and  he  saved  himself  fix)m  Roman  torture  by  an  asser- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  which  had  long  before 
stood  him  in  some  stead  at  Philippi.  Being  taken  before  the  Jew- 
ish  Sanhedrim,  by  order  of  the  Prefect,  that  by  them  judgment 
might  be  pronoimced  upon  him,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  because  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
dispute,  in  reference  to  his  case,  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  by  a  second  intervention  of  the  Prefect  and  his  soldiers, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  rescue  him,  must  have  passed 
through  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
"  holy  placc.'^  When  he  was  to  have  been  again  demanded  of  the 
Roman  officer  by  the  Sanhedrim,  to  be  given  up  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, that  they  might  thus  bring  him  into  the  hands  of  the  forty 
conspirators,  who,  with  their  good-will  and  sanction,  had  plotted 
his  death, — upon  the  Prefect's  being  informed  of  this  plot  by  the 
Apostle's  nephew,  St.  Paul  was  conveyed  away  by  night,  under 
an  escort  of  soldiers,  to  the  custody  of  the  Procurator  at  Csesarea. 
There  he  pleaded  his  cause  before  two  Procurators  in  succession, 
and  escaped  from  his  countrymen  by  an  appeal  to  CcBsar.     Once 

*  Verse  38.  "  Deputies."  The  office  of  Proconsul  is  expressed  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Acts  by  the  word  "  deputy."  A  difficulty  arises  from  the  use  of  the  pltirol  here ; 
ns  to  wliich,  see  Conybcare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78,  note  8,  and  Kuinoel,  in  loco, 

t  These  scein  to  have  been  Asiatic  Greeks,  of  wealth  and  distinction,  from  the  Tarious 
cities  of  Ionia,  chosen  to  preside  over  the  annual  public  games  and  festivities  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Ephcsian  Diana. 

X  See  our  authors,  vol.  i.,  pp.  88-90,  and  Davidson's  "Introduction,"  &o.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  107. 
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more^  he  made  a  public  defence  of  his  faith  and  conduct^  in  the 
presence,  not  only  of  the  Roman  Procurator,  but  of  a  Jewish 
King,  and  reiterated  his  appeal  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Csesar. 
After  this,  in  consequence  of  his  appeal,  he  was  remitted,  under 
military  guard,  to  the  imperial  Court  of  Rome,  and  there  he 
awaited  his  trial,  upon  questions  touching  the  religious  feelings 
of  his  Hebrew  countrymen  and  the  law  of  Moses. 

So  wide-spread,  various,  and  complicated,  are  the  political 
relations  with  which  the  history  of  St.  Paul  brings  us  into  con- 
tact. Nor  is  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  political  relations, 
the  administration,  and  the  institutions  of  the  empire  and  the 
provinces,  at  all  more  indispensable  than  a  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  coimtries  he 
visited,  of  the  land  and  sea-routes,  and  of  the  modes  and  condi- 
tions of  travelling  and  voyaging  which  obtained  at  that  period. 
On  these  points,  happily,  the  researches  of  modem  travellers 
— especially,  we  are  proud  to  say,  of  British  travellers,  tracking, 
with  a  more  than  classic,  that  is,  with  a  pious,  enthusiasm,  the 
course  of  the  Apostle — ^have,  of  late  years,  added  very  largely  to 
our  formerly  insufficient  stock  of  knowledge,  and,  as  to  many 
points,  have  left  little  more  to  be  desired.  Above  all,  the  recent 
work  on  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
with  the  main  positions  and  conclusions  of  which  a  MS.  essay 
of  the  late  Admiral  Penrose,  on  the  same  subject,  (first  made 
known  to  the  public,  though  but  in  part,  by  the  authors  of  the 
work  under  review,)  very  remarkably  coincides,  has  for  ever  dis- 
sipated the  obscurities  and  misconceptions  which  had  hung  about 
that  part  of  St.  Paul's  history,  and  has  afforded  one  of  the  most 
convincing  of  the  manifold  proofs  of  the  minutely  circumstantial 
accuracy  which  distinguishes  the  narrative  of  Luke. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this,  belongs  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Apostle's  life,  without  which  that  life  itself  cannot  be  ftdly 
understood.  But,  after  all,  the  noblest  and  most  essential  part 
of  the  work  is,  to  enter  into  the  very  heart  and  character  of  the 
man  himself,  as  a  man,  as  a  Jew,  ("  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,'') 
and  as  a  Christian.  To  conceive  the  influences  which  surrounded 
his  childhood  at  Tarsus,  to  reproduce  him  as  the  youth  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  disciple  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  the 
proud  and  bigoted,  but  sincere  and  upright,  Pharisee,  the 
impetuous  partisan,  and  the  mad  persecutor; — ^then,  to  depict 
him  with  chaste  and  tender  truthfiilness,  as  the  stricken  Saul, 
after  he  had  seen  "  Jesus  in  the  way,''  to  exhibit  in  his  miracu- 
lous conversion  the  sim-bright  and  irrefragable  e\idence  which 
is  afforded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, — next,  to  trace  the 
course,  and  paint  the  circumstances,  and  realize  the  position, 
and  review  the  labours  of  this  '^  chosen  vessel,"  as,  '^  from  Jeru- 
salem round  about  unto  lUyricum,"  and  finaJly  in  Rome  itself, 
he  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God;  until  at  last 
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be  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  Uoody — this  is  the  work  ot  the 
Inographer  of  St.  Patd. 

And  this  work  has  been  nobly  done  by  Messrs.  Conybeare 
and  Howson.  All  that  we  have  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages^ 
as  belonging  to  the  task^  and  mach  more  than  this,  has  been 
actually  accomplished.  The  most  yarioas  and  comprehensiye 
learning,  including  patristic  reading  and  all  modern  criticism 
and  research,  an  industry  and  accuracy  as  of  the  olden  folio  age, 
combined  with  masterly  powers  of  historical  analysis,  the  still 
rarer  faculty  of  yiyidly  realizing  the  past,  and  giving  others  to 
see  it  in  the  light  of  the  present,  a  most  eloquent  and,  spite  of 
their  German  learnings  a  purely  English  style,  a  reverent  and 
loving  heart  for  Christian  goodness,  purity,  and  truth,  a  ]^o- 
found  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  faculty  and  knowledge 
apart  from  Christ, — ^these  are  the  qualifications  which  have 
enabled  them  to  produce  this  noble  work.  The  volumes,  too, 
are  enriched  by  a  very  large  number  of  beautiAil  plates,  accurate 
maps,  and  appropriate  wood  engravings  of  coins,  &c.  So  that  we 
have  every  possible  help  furnished  to  us,  to  enable  us  "to  live  in 
the  life  ot  a  by-gone  age,  and  to  call  up  the  figure  of  the  past 
fiN)m  its  tomb,  duly  robed  in  all  its  former  raiment/^* 

Such  a  work  would  certainly  not  be  complete,  tmless  St. 
Paulas  letters  were  incorporated  with  it.  For,  not  only  are  the 
substance  and  style  of  those  letters  most  charactmstic  of  the 
man,  but  no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  has  to  be 
constructed  firom  the  statements  and  hints  which  they  contain. 
And,  even  in  other  cases,  where  the  events  are  related  m  outline 
by  St.  Luke,  nnich  of  the  life  and  colouring  must  be  derived 
from  the  same  source.  The  incorporation  of  these  writings, 
however,  with  the  narrative  will  render  necessary  other  and 
more  minute  explanations  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  persons 
he  addressed.  We  refer  to  such  matters  as  "  the  public  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  whence  he  draws  topics  of  warning  or  illus- 
tration; the  social  organization  and  gradation  (Franks,  for  which 
he  engoins  respect ;  the  position  ol  women,  to  which  he  specially 
refers  in  many  of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between  parents  and 
children,  slaves  and  masters,  which  he  not  vainly  sought  to 
imbue  with  the  loving  spirit  oS  the  Gospel."  t 

Accordingly,  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  besides  giving 
us  a  new  and  valuable  version  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  have 
embodied  in  their  work  all  such  illustrations  of  manners  and 
customs  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred  as  being  necessary. 

Of  course,  these  two  voltnnes  are  costly.  But,  considering 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  matter,  and  the  number  and  styte 

♦  Introdnetion,  p.  5.  f  ^^'<^» 
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of  the  illnstratioiis^  we  hold  them  to  be  exceedingly  cheap.  Still 
they  are  costly,  and  hence  their  circulation  will  be  of  neceaeity 
comparatiTely  limited.  This  consideration  emboldens  us,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  now  been  some  time  before  the  public, 
to  introduce  a  few  quotations,  for  the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  work. 

Our  first  extracts  shall  be  a  few  paragraphs,  culled  and  partly 
condensed  from  the  exquisite  ideal  sketch  of  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  young  Hebrew  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem. 

'^Admitted  into  coyenant  with  Ood  by  circumcision,  the  Jewish 
child  had  thenceforward  a  fdl  claim  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  chosen 
people.  From  that  time  we  are  at  no  loss  to  learn  what  the  ideas  were 

with  which  his  early  thought  was  made  famihar The  histories  of 

Abniham  and  Isaac,  of  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  of  Moses  among 
the  bulrushes,  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  Elijah,  Daniel,  and  the  Macca- 
bees, were  the  stories  of  his  childhood.  The  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Bed  Sea,  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  dreary  journeys  in 
the  wilderness,  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey, — ^this  was 
the  earliest  imagery  presented  to  his  opening  mind.  The  triumphant 
songs  of  Zion,  the  lamentations  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  the  pro- 
phetic praises  of  the  Messiah,  were  the  songs  around  his  cradle. 

**  AlK>ve  all,  he  would  be  familiar  with  the  destinies  of  his  own  illus- 
trious tribe.  The  life  of  the  timid  Patriarch,  the  father  of  the  twelve ; 
the  sad  death  of  Baehel  near  the  city  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom ; 
the  loneHness  of  Jacob,  who  sought  to  comfort  himself  in  Benoni, 
'the  son  of  her  sorrow,'  by  calling  him  Benjamin,  'the  son  oi  his 
right  hand ;'  and  then  the  youthful  days  of  this  youngest  of  the  twelve 
brethren,  the  famine,  and  the  journeys  into  Egypt,  the  severity  of 
Joseph,  and  the  wonderful  story  of  the  silver  cup  in  the  mouth  of  the 
sack ; — ^these  are  the  narratives  to  which  he  listened  with  intense  and 

eager  interest When  St.  Paul  was  a  child,  and  learnt  the  words, 

no  Christian  thoughts  were  associated  with  the  prophecy  of  Moses, 
when  he  said  of  Benjamin,  *  The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in 
safety  by  him ;  and  the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long,  and  he 
shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders.'  But  he  was  familiar  with  the  pro- 
phetical words,  and  could  follow  in  imagination  the  fortimes  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  and  knew  how  they  went  through  the  wilderness 
with  Rachel's  other  children,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
forming  with  them  the  third  of  the  four  companies  on  the  march,  and 
reposing  with  them  at  night  on  the  west  of  the  encampment.  He 
heard  how  their  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  promised  country 
along  the  b(»:ders  of  Judah ;  and  how  Saul,  whose  name  he  bare,  was 
chosen  from  the  tribe  which  was  the  smallest,  when  *  little  Benjamin ' 
became  *the  ruler'  of  Israel.  He  knew  that  when  the  ten  tribes 
revolted,  Benjamin  was  faithful ;  and  he  leamt  to  follow  its  honour- 
able history  even  into  the  dismal  years  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
when  Mordecai,  *  a  Benjamite  who  had  been  carried  away,'  saved  the 
nation;  and  when,  instead  of  destruction,  ^the  Jews,'  through  him, 
'had  light,  and  ^adness,  and  joy,  and  honour:  and  in  every  pro* 
vince,  and  in  every  dl^,  whithersoever  the  King's  commandment  and 
bis  decree  came,  the  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  a  feast  and  a  good 
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day.  And  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became  Jews :  for  the  fear 
of  the  Jews  fell  upon  them.*  " — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  4f5-48. 

"  We  have  seen  what  his  infancy  was :  we  must  now  glance  at  his 
boyhood.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  features  of  a  strong  character 
display  themselves  early.  His  impetuous  and  fiery  disposition  would 
sometimes  need  control.  Flashes  of  indignation  would  reveal  his 
impatience  and  his  honesty.  The  affectionate  tenderness  of  his  nature 
would  not  be  mthout  an  object  of  attachment,  if  that  sister,  who  was 
afterwards  married,  was  his  playmate  at  Tarsus.  The  work  of  tent- 
making,  rather  an  amusement  than  a  trade,  might  sometimes  occupy 
those  young  hands,  which  were  marked  with  the  toil  of  years,  when  he 
held  them  to  the  view  of  the  Elders  at  Miletus.  His  education  was 
conducted  at  home  rather  than  at  school ;  for,  though  Tarsus  was  cele- 
brated for  its  learning,  the  Hebrew  boy  would  not  lightly  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  Gentile  teaching.  Or  if  he  went  to  a  school,  it 
was  not  to  a  Greek  school,  but  rather  to  some  room  connected  with 
the  synagoffue,  where  a  noisy  class  of  Jewish  children  received  instruc- 
tion, seated  on  the  ground  with  their  teacher,  after  the  manner  of 
Mohammedan  children  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seen  or  heard  at  their 

lessons  near  the  mosques His  religious  knowledge,  as  his  years 

advanced,  was  obtained  from  hearing  the  law  read  in  the  synag(^uc, 
from  listening  to  the  arguments  and  discussions  of  learned  Doctors, 
and  from  that  habit  of  questioning  and  answering,  which  was  per- 
mitted even  to  the  children  among  the  Jews.  Familiar  with  the 
pathetic  history  of  the  Jewish  sufferings,  he  would  feel  his  heart  filled 
with  that  love  to  his  own  people,  which  breaks  out  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  (ix.  4-6,) — ^to  that  people, '  whose  were  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  t>f  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
was  to  come ; '  a  love  not  then,  as  it  was  afterwards,  blended  with  love 
towards  aU  mankind ;  '  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile ;' 
but  rather  united  with  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Gentile  children  whom 
he  saw  around  him.  His  idea  of  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it  was  distinct, 
would  be  the  carnal  notion  of  a  temporal  Prince, — a  '  Christ  known 
after  the  flesh ;'  and  he  looked  forward,  with  the  hope  of  a  Hebrew,  to 
the  restoration  of  *  the  kingdom  to  Israel.'  He  would  be  known  at 
Tarsus  as  a  clxild  of  promise,  and  as  one  likely  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  law  against  the  half-infidel  teaching  of  the  day.  But  the  time 
was  drawing  near  when  his  training  was  to  become  more  exact  and 
systematic.  He  was  destined  for  the  school  of  Jerusalem." — Ihid,^ 
pp.  53-65. 

In  this  way  is  the  career  of  the  young  Pharisee  traced,  step 
by  step.  His  voyage  from  Tarsus  to  Jerusalem,  ^^  with  his  father, 
or  imder  the  care  of  some  other  friend  older  than  himself  j^^  his 
feelings,  as  a  Hebrew  boy,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Land; 
the  scenery  of  his  journey  towards  Jerusalem ;  the  two  famous 
Rabbinical  schools  of  the  Holy  City,  *^  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Schammai ;"  the  character  of  Gamaliel,  and  the  influence 
which  his  teaching  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  on  the  mind  of 
Saul ;  the  worship  and  doctrines  of  the  synagogues  at  Jerusalem ; 
the  development  of  his  religious  intelligence  and  knowledge  as 
{in  embryo  Rabbi  under  this  culture; — all  these  things  are 
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brought  before  ns  with  a  rare  union  of  historical  accuracy^  con- 
genial feelmg,  apt  illustration^  and  felicitous  expression. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  dealt  with  as  such  a  theme  ought 
to  be.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  away  the  obvious  miracle. 
The  reUgious  truths  embodied  in  the  history  are  well  brought 
out;  and  the  bearing  of  this  miraculous  conversion  of  such  a 
man  as  Saul  to  the  faith  of  Christy  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion^  is  clearly  and  emphatically  stated. 

One  of  the  passages  which  we  had  marked  for  quotation^  but 
firom  which  we  have  only  space  to  give  a  few  sentences^  is  that  in 
which  our  authors  investigate  the  origin  of  the  title  '^  Christiaas/^ 
first  given  to  the  disciples  at  Antioch.  Passing  by  all  violent 
or  extraordinary  methods  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  this 
appellation^  they  consider  it  as  naturally  arising  from  the  position 
in  which  the  believers  in  Christ  were  for  the  first  time  placed  in 
the  Gentile  city  of  Antioch  : — 

"  When  Oentiles  began  to  listen  to  what  was  preached  concerning 
Christ,  when  they  were  united  as  brethren  on  equal  terms,  and  admitted 
to  baptism  without  the  necessity  of  previous  circumcision,  when  the 
Mosaic  features  of  this  Society  were  lost  in  the  wider  character  of  the 
New  Covenant,  then  it  became  evident  that  these  men  were  something 
more  than  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  the  Essenes  or  Herodians,  or 
any  sect  or  party  among  the  Jews.  Thus  a  new  term  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  human  race  came  into  existence  at  Antioch  about  the  year 
44.  Thus,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who,  under  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 'the  Saviour  of  the  world,  were 
first  caUed  '  Christians.' "—Vol.  i.,  p.  129. 

Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  assign  satisfactorv  reasons  for 
concluding  that  this  appellation  was  not  invented  by  the  Jews, 
nor  selected  for  themselves  by  the  Christians.  It  originated 
among  the  Gentiles ;  and  "  the  form  of  the  word/'  in  their  judg- 
ment, '^implies  that  it  came  from  the  Romans,  not  from  the 
Greeks,"  being,  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  employed  '^  as  a 
term  of  ridicule  and  derision." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  minor  speculations  in  these 
volumes,  and  one,  at  the  same  time,  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  accomplished  scholarship  of  the  writer,  is  that  which  refers 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  tne  names  "  Saul "  and  "  Paul,"  and 
to  the  connexion  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
latter  of  these  names  and  that  of  the  Roman  Proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  convert  of  the  Apostle's,  and  the  date  of  whose  conver- 
sion so  remarkably  synchronizes  with  the  change  of  the  Apostle's 
name  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.  But  for  this  speculation  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  161-166.) 

Of  the  many  historical  sketches  contained  in  this  work,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  remaining  city  of 
earth,  Damascus,  which  wUl  be  found  in  the  third  chapter.  And, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  geogn^hical  disquisition  is  that  con- 
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tained  iu  the  eighth  chapter^  on  the  political  diyisions  of  Asia 
Minor.  We  are  mistaken  if  this  is  not  the  only  competent 
description  in  existence  of  the  political  divisions  of  that  region 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  Yet  are  there  few  contributions  to  the 
illustration  of  New-Testament  geography  and  histonr,  which  have 
BO  long  been  felt  by  every  student  to  be  an  essential  derideratttm. 
Scarcely  inferior  to  this  in  value  is  the  description  of  the  consti- 
tution of  a  colony^  as  distinguished  from  a  mumcipium,  or  a  fi;^ 
city,  contained  in  the  ninth  chapter. 

We  have  quoted  the  description  given  by  our  authors  of  the 
childhood  of  St.  Paul :  we  will  now  give  their  description  of  his 
death : — 

"As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on,  their  way  was 
crowded  with  a  motley  multitude  of  comers  and  goers  between  the 
metropolis  and  its  harbour, — merchants  hastening  to  superintend  the 
unloading  of  their  cargoes, — sailors  eager  to  squander  the  profits  of  their 
last  voyage  in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital, — officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  or  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions  on  the  Euphrates  or  the  Bhine, — Chaldean  astro- 
logers,— Phrygian  eunuchs, — dancing-girls  from  Syria,  with  their 
painted  turbans, — ^mendicant  priests  from  Egypt,  howling  for  Osiris, 
— Greek  adventurers,  eaeer  to  coin  their  national  cunning  into  Boman 
gold, — representatives  of  the  avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and  lust, 
the  supeistitiou  and  intelligence,  of  the  imperial  world.  Through  the 
dust  and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers 
threaded  their  way  silently,  under  the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian  mid- 
summer. They  were  marching,  though  they  knew  it  not,  in  a  proces- 
sion more  truly  triumphal  than  any  they  had  ever  followed,  in  the 
train  of  General  or  Emperor,  along  the  Sacred  Way.  Their  prisoner, 
now  at  last,  and  for  ever,  delivered  from  captivity,  rejoiced  to  follow 
the  Lord  '  without  the  gate.*  The  place  of  execution  was  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  there  the  sword  of  the  headsman  ended  his  long  course  of 
sufferings,  and  released  that  heroic  soul  from  that  feeble  body.  Weep- 
ing friends  took  up  his  corpse,  and  carried  it  for  burial  to  those  subter- 
ranean labyrinths,  where,  through  many  ages  of  oppression,  the  per- 
secuted Church  found  refuge  for  the  living,  and  sepulchres  for  the  dead. 

"  Thus  died  the  Apostle,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Martyr ;  bequeathing 
to  the  Church,  in  her  government  and  her  discipline,  the  legacy  of  his 
apostolic  labours  ;  leaving  his  prophetic  words  to  be  her  living  oracles ; 
pouring  forth  his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  martyrdoms. 
Thenceforth,  among  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  the  noble  army  of  MartjTs,  his  name  has 
stood  pre-eminent.  And  wheresoever  the  holy  Church,  throughout  all 
the  world,  doth  acknowledge  God,  there  Paul  of  Tarsus  is  revered,  as 
the  ffreat  teacher  of  a  universal  redemption,  and  a  CathoHc  rehgion, — 
the  herald  of  glad  tidings  to  all  numkind." — ^Vol  ii.,  pp.  508-^505. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  labours,  there  are  a 
number  of  subsidiary  topics,  relating  to  the  internal  condition  of  the 
apostolic  Churches,  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  especially 
as  connected  with  the  development  of  the  Church  in  after  ages. 
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but  the  minute  discussion  of  which  is  not  essential  to  a  right  esti- 
mate of  the  Apostle's  life  and  labouriB.  They  are  points^  in  reference 
to  which  there  may  be  considerable  divergence  of  opinion^  and  yet 
a  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  part  which  St.  Paul  took  in  regard  to 
them^  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  him.  No 
view  of  his  labours^  however,  could  be  complete  without  some 
examination  of  these  subjects.  Several  of  them  are  thrown 
together  by  our  authors^  and  treated  of  in  one  chapter.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  first  volume  relates  to  '^  the  spiritual  gifts,  con- 
stitution, ordinances,  divisions,  and  heresies,  of  the  primitive 
Church,  in  the  life-time  of  St.  Paul.'' 

On  the  question  of  the  ^ap/ir/iaTa,  or  ''  spiritual  gifts''  of  the 
primitive  Church,  our  authors  do  not  say  much,  (for  there  is  not, 
in  fact,  much  to  be  said,)  nor  anything  that  is  new.  Succinct- 
ness and  modesty  of  statement  constitute  the  merit  of  what 
thev  write  on  this  subject.  We  extract  what  they  say  on  the 
"  gift  of  tongues,"  as  it  briefly  shows  the  little  that  we  know  on 
this  obscure  point. 

"  With  regard  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  there  is  much  difficulty,  from 
the  notices  of  it  in  Scripture,  in  ftdly  compreheuding  its  nature.  But 
from  the  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  we  may  gather  thus  much 
concerning  it : — First.  That  it  was  not  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
as  is  often  supposed ;  we  nevsr  read  of  its  being  exercised  for  the  con- 
version of  foreign  nations,  nor  (except  on  the  day  of  Pcntecsost  alone) 
for  that  of  individual  foreigners ;  and  even  on  that  occasion,  the  foreigners 

Present  were  all  Jewish  proselytes,  and  most  of  them  understood  the 
[ellenistic*  dialect.  Secondly.  We  learn  that  this  gift  was  the  result 
of  a  sudden  influx  of  supernatural  inspiration,  which  came  upon  the 
new  believer  inamediately  after  his  baptism,  and  recurred  afterwards  at 
uncertain  intervals.  Thirdly.  We  find,  that  while  imder  its  influence, 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  was  suspended,  and  the  spirit  was 
rapt  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  b^  the  immediate  communication  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  this  ecstatic  trance  the  believer  was  constrained  by 
an  irresistible  po\ver  to  pour  forth  his  feelings  of  thanksgiving  and  rap- 
ture in  words :  yet  the  words  which  issued  from  his  mouth  were  not 
his  own ;  he  was  even  (usually)  ignorant  of  their  meaning :  they  were 
the  words  of  some  foreign  language,  and  not  intelligible  to  the 
bystanders,  unless  some  of  these  chanced  to  be  natives  of  the  country 
where  the  language  was  spoken.  St.  Paul  desired  that  those  who  pos- 
sessed this  gift  should  not  be  suffered  to  exercise  it  in  the  congregation, 
unless  some  one  present  possessed  another  gift,  (subsidiary  to  this,) 
called  the  *  interpretation  of  tongues^  by  which  the  ecstatic  utterance 
of  the  former  might  be  rendered  available  for  general  edification." — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  400, 461. 

We  should  think  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Tiew,  which  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  is  rather  hinted  than  plainly  stated,  of 

*  "  This  must  probably  have  been  the  case  with  all  the  foreigners  mentioned,  except 
the  Farthians,  Kedes,  Ehmites,  and  Arabians ;  and  the  Jews  from  these  htter  countries 
would  probably  understand  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine." 
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the  ^^  tongues  ^^  used  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  the  plain 
sense  of  Acts  ii.  6-11,  from  which  it  would  certainly  seem 
evident  enough  that  other  tongues  and  dialects,  besides  Hel- 
lenistic Greek  and  Aramaic,  were  heard  by  the  mingled  multi- 
tude that  day.  But  the  rest  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
extract  seem  to  be  undeniable.  Our  authors  refer,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  summary,  to  Mark  xvi.  17 ;  Acts  ii.  4,  &c. ;  Acts  x. 
47 ;  Acts  xi.  15-17 ;  and  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv. 

How  a  Christian  community,  in  primitive  times,  grew  into  a 
regularly  constituted  and  organized  Church,  and  what  precise 
form  the  organization  assumed  in  the  apostolic  age,  are  ques- 
tions no  less  important  than  interesting.  In  a  mere  life  of 
St.  Paul,  however,  the  minute  discussion  of  such  questions 
would  scarcely  find  a  fitting  place.  In  whatever  way  they  are 
determined  by  any  orthodox  Christian,  the  view  of  St.  Paul's 
character  and  conduct,  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Apostle 
and  those  to  whom  he  ministered,  will  not  be  materially  affected. 
This,  perhaps,  is  one  reason  why  our  authors  have  not  entered 
more  fully  or  profoundly  into  this  subject.  Moreover,  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  would  have  required  a  treatise  such  as 
would  far  overpass  the  limits  of  a  subsidiary  topic. 

The  view  which  they  take  of  primitive  Church  order  is  that  of 
liberal  and  candid  Episcopalians.  The  equivalency,  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  the  terms  "  Bishop "  and  ^'  Presbyter  "  is,  of 
course,  aflfened.     But,  it  is  added, — 

"  The  history  of  the  Church  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  (and,  in  either 
case,  by  their  directions,)  one  amongst  the  Presbyters  of  each  Church 
was  selected  to  preside  over  the  rest,  and  to  him  was  applied  empha- 
tically the  title  of  the  *  Bishop  *  or  *  Overseer,'  which  had  previously 
belonged  equally  to  all.  Thus  he  became  in  reality  (what  he  was  some- 
times called)  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  as  exercising  (tho\igh  in  a 
lower  degree)  that  fimction  of  government  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  them."— Vol.  i.,  p.  465. 

Again,  in  the  preceding  page,  they  say  of  the  Apostles : — 

"So  far  as  their  function  was  to  govern,  they  represented  the 
monarchical  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  early  Chtu-ch,  and  their 
power  was  a  full  counterpoise  to  that  democratic  tendency  which  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
apostoHc  period." — Ibid.,  p.  464. 

"  The  seven''  (Acts  vi.)  are  not  allowed  to  have  been  "  Dea- 
cons," in  the  ecdesiaatical  sense  of  that  term.  "The  office  of 
the  seven,'*  it  is  affirmed,  "was  one  of  much  higher  importance 
than  that  of  the  subsequent  Deacons."  Yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  stated,  with  some  apparent  inconsistency,  that  the  seven 
"  were  only  elected  to  supply  a  temporary  emergency." 

"  The  last  of  the  three  orders,"  [Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,] 
our  authors  say,  "  did  not  take  its  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
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tion  till  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  life ;  or,  at  least,  this  name 
was  not  assigned  to  those  who  discharged  the  fiinctions  of  the  diaco- 
nate  till  a  late  period ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  heing  the  earliest 
in  which  the  term  occurs  in  its  technical  sense.'* — Ibid,,  p.  466. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  "  Teachers*'  {BiBda-KoKoi,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28)  and  "  Presbyters/'  or  "  Pastors,"  our  authors  admit  that 
it  is  '^possible  (as  Neander  thinks)  that  at  first  there  may  have 
been  sometimes  a  difference.  But/'  they  add,  '^  those  who  pos- 
sessed both  gifts"  [of  teaching  and  ruling']  '^  would  surely  have 
been  chosen  Presbyters  from  the  first,  if  they  were  to  be  found : 
and,  at  all  events,  in  the  time  of  the  pastoral  Epistles,  we  find 
the  offices  united."  (P.  466,  note.) 

The  text,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  is  thus  rendered  by  our  authors  : — 

"  Let  the  Presbyters  who  perform  their  office  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  a  twofold  honour,  especially  those  who  labour  in  speaking  and  teach* 
ing."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  472. 

Upon  which  they  make  the  following  note : — 

"  In  vol.  i.,  p.  466,  we  observed  that  the  offices  of  vpt(r06rtpof  and 
^t^diTKoXos  were  imited,  at  the  date  of  the  pastoral  Epistles,  in  the 
same  persons :  which  is  shown  by  9t9aicriK6s  being  a  qualification 
required  in  a  Presbyter,  1  Tim.  iii.  2,"  [and  2  Tim.  ii.  24.]  "  But, 
though  this  union  must,  in  all  cases,  have  been  desirable,  we  find,  from 
this  passage,  that  there  were  still  some  trpco'/B^rcpoi  who  were  not 
9iHffKa\oif  i.  e,y  who  did  not  [ordinarily]  perform  the  office  of  public 
instruction  in  the  congregation.  This  is  another  strong  proof  of  the 
early  date  of  the  Epistle." 

The  view  which  is  here  given  of  the  distinction  between  different 
Presbyters  of  the  same  Church,  implied  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  has  the 
support  of  the  most  candid  and  eminent  biblical  interpreters  and 
ecclesiastical  historians,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Of 
late,  especially,  this  view  appears  to  have  gained  ground :  it  is 
that  which  is  adopted,  not  only  by  our  authors,  but  by  Neander, 
Davidson,  and  Biinsen.  It  allows  that  at  first  there  existed,  in 
sonae  cases,  an  ordrntirf  practical  distinction,  but  denies  any  radical 
distinction,  between  the  teaching  and  ruling  Elders.  In  the  words 
of  Biinsen,  in  his  recent  work,  ^'  The  Elders  are  teachers  and  admi- 
nistrators. If  an  individual  happen  to  be  engaged  in  either  of 
these  offices  more  exclusively  than  the  other,  it  makes  no  real 
alteration  in  his  position;  for  the  Presbyters  of  the  ancient 
Church  filled  both  situations."* 

From  the  offices,  worship,  and  ordinances  of  the  primitive 
Church  the  transition  is  easy  to  its  factions  and  heresies;  as, 
firom  contemplating  the  appointed  order  of  any  system,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  mark  the  deviations  which  occur  with  reference 
to  it.  One  great  cause  of  faction  was  at  work  throughout  the 
apostolic  Church, — ^the  opposition  of  Judaizing  Christians  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel.    Another  cause,  not  unfirequently  combined 


♦  "  Hippolytus,"  Tol.  iii.,  p.  24G. 
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with  thia^  but  yet  proceeding  from  a  very  different  origin^  was  the 
prevalence  t^  ^ItevSan^jjiov  yvdxrecoff,  (1  Tim.  vi.  20,)  ''of  the 
miscalled  gnosis, ''  or  *'  science  falsely  so  called/' 

Both  these  causes  concurred  to  distract  the  Christian  commu^ 
nity  at  Corinth.  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else  among  the  pri- 
mitive Churches,  the  jar  and  disccwrd  of  contending  parties  are 
heard  to  resound.  The  faction-cries  were,  *'  I  am  of  Paul ;  and 
I  of  ApoUos;  and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of  Christ.*'  Much 
speculation  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  nature  of  these  various 
parties ;  but,  from  the  total  lack  of  collateral  and  contemporary 
evidence,  (besides  that  afforded  by  the  New  Testament  itself,)  the 
subject  is  so  exceedingly  obscure,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  question  with  anything  like  certainty.  As 
to  the  mere  explication  of  the  text  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  question  is  not  of  much  importance.  Nor,  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  determined,  will  our  impression  of  St.  Paul's  bear- 
ing and  behaviour  in  the  case  be  materially  affected.  But,  as 
related  to  the  internal  condition  and  character  of  the  Churdi  at 
Corinth,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  influences  to  which  primitive 
Christianity  was  exposed,  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest  and 
some  importance. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  consider  the  summary  view  which  Mr. 
Convbeare  gives  to  be  at  all  satisfactoiy.  He  represents  the 
ApoUos  party  as  being  very  materially  aistinguished  from  that 
of  Paul,  and  connects  with  this  the  presumptuous  and  antiuomian 
gnosis  ("knowledge,''  or  "  science,"  1  Cor.  viii.  1)  which  the  Apo- 
stle so  often  reproves,  and  in  which  Mr.  Conybeare  "  detects  the 
germ  of  that  rationalizing  tendency,  which  afterwards  developed 
itself  into  the  Greek  element  of  Gnosticism."  He  thus  brings  into 
the  train  of  Apollos  those  in  the  Corinthian  Church  who  '^  defended 
fornication  on  theory,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
To  us  this  appears  a  very  improbable  conclusion.  The  mere  fact 
that  Apollos  was  a  "  Jew  of  Alexandiia,"  and  an  "doquent  man," 
affords  a  very  slender  presumption  in  favour  of  such  a  view.  It 
would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  taint  of  "vain  philosophy,"  and 
Gnostic  pravity,  clave  to  every  Alexandrian  Jew,  even  after  his 
becoming  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  a  follower  of  St.  Paul.  And 
if  Apollos  was  "  an  eloquent  man,"  yet,  when  it  is  directly  added, 
as  if  in  explanation,  that  he  was  "  mighty  iu  the  Scriptures,"  we 
certainly  have  no  right  to  infer  that,  by  mere  "  wisdom  of  words," 
he  strove  "  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  taste  of  his  philosophizing 
hearers  at  Corinth."  All  that  we  know  of  his  connexion  with 
St.  Paul,  and  every  allusion  of  the  Apostle  to  him  as  his  friend 
and  subordinate,  is  opposed  to  that  conclusion.  Much  more 
probable,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  very 
able  discussion  of  this  subject  ;*  according  to  which,  the  party  of 

♦  Sec  D«Yidsoii*8  **  Introduction,"  &c.,  rol.  ii. 
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ApoUoft  belonged  substantially  to  the  same  section  of  Corinthian 
Christians  as  the  adherents  of  Paul;  the  two  parties  differing 
from  each  other  only  as  to  '^  the  degree  of  apostolic  authority 
due  to  the  founder,  as  compared  to  the  buUder-np,  of  the  Church." 
And^  as  tUs  view  harmonizes  with  all  we  know  of  the  character 
and  mutual  relations  of  Paul  and  Apollos^  so^  in  particular^  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  agrees  with  the  tone  in  which 
St.  Paul  discusses  the  respective  claims  of  himself  and  ApoUos. 
(See  especially  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  and  iv.  6.) 

The  party  of  Cephas  undoubtedly  was  the  Judaizing  section  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  But  we  cannot  accede  to  the  view  of 
Mr.  Conybeare,  that  the  party  whose  watchword  was,  "  And  I  of 
Christ,"  represented  the  most  violent  portion  of  the  Corinthian 
Judaizers.  The  supposition  that  they  may  have  assumed  this 
motto,  '^  as  having  either  been  among  the  number  of  Christ's 
disciples,  or,  at  least,  as  being  in  close  connexion  with  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  especially  with  James,  the  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,"  is  so  very  far-fetched,  as  only  to 
prove  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  devise  a  reason  why  this 
particular  section  of  slaves  to  the  letter  should  have  selected  as 
their  party-badge  the  name  of  ^^  Christ."  We  cannot  but  prefer 
the  view  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  given,  as  being,  in  the  main, 
correct.  The  Christ  party  were  those  who  professed  allegiance 
to  no  head  or  leader  but  Christ.  They  conceived  themselves  to 
be  gifted  with  a  "knowledge"  (TvAcrey)  and  a  "wisdom,"  by 
means  of  which  th^  could  determine  for  themselves  what  was 
right  or  wrong.  This  gift  they  professed  to  have  received  from 
Christ,  and  by  means  of  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
subordinate  teaching  or  authority,  they  assumed  to  be  directly 
connected  with  Him,  and  enabled  to  know  what  was  according 
to  His  will  and  conformable  to  His  doctrines.  They  were 
mystics,  possessed,  as  they  pretended,  of  an  inward  light;  and 
they  had  a  high-sounding  "wisdom  of  words,"  very  likely  to 
impose  upon  the  ignorant  or  weakly  enthusiastic.  Although 
directly  opposed,  on  most  points,  to  the  Petrine  party,  they 
woold  agree  with  them  in  decrying  the  apostolic  authority  and 
claims  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time,  they  probably  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  antinomianism.  With  the  party  of  St.  Paul  they 
would  so  far  agree  in  opposing  the  scruples  of  the  "  weak  bre- 
thren ^'  of  the  Petrine  party,  as  to  disregard  all  distinctions  of 
meats ;  but,  "  puffed  up  "  with  their  "  knowledge,"  thev  would 
go  far  beyond  fdl  genuine  followers  of  the  Apostle,  in  maldng  no 
scruple  of  sharing  in  heathen  feasts  in  connexion  with  idol- 
temples.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  right  to  attribute 
to  tliis  party  any  share  in  the  glaring  excesses  and  immoralities 
which  disgraced  the  Christian  Church  at  Corinth,  or  in  the  denial 
of  *  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Perhaps  the  former  may  be 
more  naturally  considered  as  the  result  of  tlie  previous  habits  of 
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the  converts  at  Corinth^  who  were  surroonded  by  temptations  to 
vice,  and  were  not  yet  all  of  them  '^purged  bom  their  old  sina/' 
But  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  was  not  an  improbable  conse- 
quence of  the  mystic  and  presumptuous  tendencies  which  seem 
to  have  characterized  the  ^^  Christ  party/'  as  they  dared  to  call 
themselves.  And  this  tenet  would  also  seem  to  hint  a  connexion 
between  the  views  of  some  of  the  errorists  at  Corinth^  and  that 
incipient  form  of  Gnosticism^  which,  long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  apostolic  period,  hegasx  to  corrupt  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  we  have  last  named — ^the 
incipient  Gnosticism  of  the  apostolic  age — ^that  Mr.  Conybeare 
closes  the  chapter  under  review.  This  is,  perhaps,  at  once  the 
most  obscure  and  the  most  extensive  subject  connected  with  the 
history  of  early  Christianity.  Neander's  investigation,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  ^^  Ecclesiastical  History,^'  makes  one  feel 
this.  Biinsen's  '^  Hippolytus^'  will  deepen  the  impression.  But, 
perhaps,  no  work,  to  which  the  ordinary  English  student  can 
gain  access,  gives  so  adequate  an  idea  of  the  vast  literature  and 
range  of  research  connected  with  this  subject,  as  Dr.  Burton's 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  A^,''  published  as 
the  "  Bampton  Lectures''  for  1828.  Of  course  Mr.  Conybeare, 
dealing  with  this  subject  as  a  subsidiary  topic,  could  not  pretend 
to  treat  it  profoundly.  To  do  this,  indeed,  would  require  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  Chaldean  and  Magian  angelology  and  theosophy, 
of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  of  middle  and  later 
Platonism,  down  to  the  days  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  of  the 
Alexandrian  Eclecticism,  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  of  the  obscuri- 
ties of  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  and  of  all  that  Justin,  Iremeus, 
Hippolytus,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  wrote 
about  the  Gnostics.  Mr.  Conybeare  has,  however,  given  a  clesu* 
and  able  summary,  yet  one  with  which  we  cannot  altogetlier 
agree.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  is  in  error  in  induding,  \mder 
the  same  general  description,  all  the  profane  and  violent  anti- 
nomian  heresies  referred  to  in  all  the  Epistles.  It  is,  perhaps, 
possible  that  all  these  may  have  had  some  alliance  with  Gnosti- 
cism, under  one  form  or  another.  But  if  so,  we  think  a  marked 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  kinds  of  Gnosticism. 
Certainly,  the  heresies  which  threatened  Colosse,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  with  thqse  which  made 
their  appearance  at  Ephesus,  differed  materially  from  those  to 
which  Peter  and  Jude  refer  in  their  Epistles,  and  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 
As  to  this  point,  we  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Conybeare  has 
fallen  into  error,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  Mr,  Stanley,* 
whose  views  he  controverts.     Mr.  Stanley  classes  together  ^'  all 


♦  The  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  in  his  "  Sermons  and  Eaeays  on  the  Apostolic  Age." 
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the  heretics  opposed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  those  denounced 
by  St.  Peter,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  John,"  and  considers  them  to 
have  been  "  Judaizers."  Mr.  Conybeare  also  classes  them  all 
t(^ther,  but  betieves  that  their  heresies  all  belonged  to  *^an 
incipient  form  of  Gnosticism,"  of  Tfhich  "the  Jewish  element 
was  only  the  accidental,  and  the  Gentile  element  the  essential, 
constituent."  (P.  490.)  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
although,  of  the  later  heresies  opposed  by  Peter,  Jude,  and  John 
in  the  Apocalypse  this  may  be  true,  yet  the  heresy  against 
which  the  Colossion  Church  is  warned,  is  demonstrably  based 
upon  a  traditional  Judaism ;  and  that  the  heresies  opposed  in  the 
pastoral  Epistles  must  have  been,  partly  at  least,  of  the  same 
general  character. 

That  the  false  teachers  at  Colosse  were  Jews,  may  l)e  certainly 
inferred  bom  the  tenets  which  are  attributed  to  them.    They  held 
the  ''  tradition  of  men,"  and  "  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  that 
is,  the  principles  and  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Col.  ii.  8,) 
respecting  meats  and  drinks,  festivals,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths ; 
(ii.  16 ;)  and  they  maintained  the  virtue  and  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision, (ii.  11.)     It  is  true,  that  with  these  tenets  they  had 
incorporated  a  variety  of  superstitions,  not  properly  belonging  to 
Judaism,  but  derived  from  oriental  speculations,  which  may  be 
loosely  described  as  of  a  Budhistical  character.    There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  form  in  which  they  held  those 
superstitions  was  one  which  had  been  moulded  by  Jews  them- 
selves during  several  centuries  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 
There  is  no  need  to  travel  beyond  the  Cabbalistic  system,  for 
any  of  the  corrupt  doctrines  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  The  worship  of  angels,  (by  a  ''voluntary  humility,") 
as  intemuncii  or  "  mediators "  between  themselves  and  God ; 
(ii.  18;)  the  denial  of  Christ^s  Godhead,  involved  in  his  being 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  Sephiroth,  ''the  thrones,  domi- 
nions,   principalities,   and  powers,"   which,   according    to  the 
Cabbala,  were  emanations  from  the  Deity,  and  by  means  of 
which — and  not  by  the  direct  fiat  of  the  Highest  himself— the 
universe  was  brought  into  being;    (i.  15-17;)    the  antipathy 
against  matter,  as  being  necessarily  evil,  which  led  to  rigid 
asceticism  as  the  means  of  avoiding  or  purging  away  material 
defilement ;  (ii.  20-23 ;)  all  these  things  were  either  parts  of,  or 
immediately  deducible  from,  that  compound  of  oriental  and  Jewish 
speculation  which  was  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  and,  to 
some  extent,  systematized,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Cabbala." 

If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  false  teachers  at  Colosse  as  those 
who  endeavoured  so  to  interpret  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
to  accommodate  them  to  their  own  false  and  disfigured  Judaism, 
tbis  meets  the  whole  case.  Most  appropriate,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  is  the  Apostle^s  warning, — "  Beware  lest  any  man 
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spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition 
of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ/' 
(ii.  8.)  Here  we  have  "the  rudiments  of  the  world/' — ^the 
Mosaic  law, — and  "  the  tradition  of  men/' — ^the  Jewish  Cabbala^ 
which  (at  that  time  still  unwritten)  professed  to  be  a  collection 
of  ancient  and  sacred  traditions,  and  signified  as  mudi  by  its 
very  name;*  and  assuredly  here  we  have  "philosophy  and  vain 
deceit." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  the  Apostle 
says  would  apply  with  equal  justaiess  to  the  speculations  of  the 
early  Onostics.     But  there  are  two  important  points  which  seem 
to  forbid  such  an  application.    The  Colossian  fslse  teachers,  it 
is  plain  enough,  not  only  practised  themselves,  but  endeavoured 
to  enforce  on  others,  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  observancea 
of  the  Jewish  law.    But  tins  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  Gnosticism,  which  taught  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  an  evil  demon,  or  at  least  a  d^enerate  ceon,  who,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  Orod^  moulded  and  disposed  that 
essentially  evil  and  malignant  substance,  matter,  (supposed  to  be 
co-eternal  with  the  Deity,)  into  the  form  of  the  present  maiveree, 
and  who  imposed  upon  the  Jews  the  bondage  of  a  hard  and  evil 
law,  £rom  which,  and  £rom  the  dominion  of  matter,  it  was  the 
office  of  Christ  to  free  both  them  and  all  men.     In  consistency 
with  this  principle,  they  rejected  the  divine  authority  and  inspi* 
ration  of  the  Old  Testament.     Hence,  although  a  few  of  them 
may,  as  Neander  supposes^  have  transferred  to  their  own  system 
some  elements  derived  from  Judaism,  yet  they  would  not  do  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  law ;  far  less,  would  they  endeavour  to 
enforce  this  law  on  others.    The  only  apparent  exception  to  the 
above  statement,  so  far  as  we  know,  (for  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
call  the  Ebionites  Gnostics,  the  two  sects  being  in  their  real 
genius,  and  as  to  most  practical  points,  opposed  to  each  other,) 
is  the  heretic  Cerinthus.     He  was  undoubtedly  a  Gnostic,  or 
very  like  one,  and  yet  he  passed  for  a  Jew.    But,  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Cerinthus  was,  in  fact,  a  Jew  by  birth  and  education^ 
and  yet  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  Gnostic  views,  he  so  far 
modified  his  Judaism,  as  to  teach  that  the  world  was  created  and 
the  law  given,  not  by  Jehovah  himself,  but,  (to  use  the  words  of 
Irenaeus,)  by  some  angelic  powers  "  greatly  separated  and  removed 
from  the  supreme  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  ignorant  of  the 
God  who  is  over  all/'  and  that  he  only  "  paid  a  partial  attention 
to  Judaism,"!  it  will  be  seen  that  this  exception  only  proves  the 
rule.    We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  Aat  bigoted  Judaism 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  fundamental  Gnosticism.    We 
find  it,  then,  on  this  ground,  quite  impossible  to  believe,  with 
Mr.  Conybeare,  that  "the  Jewish  element  was  only  the  acci- 

•  Cabdaia,  "  that  which  has  been  received."    f  Burton's  "  Bampton  Lcct.,"  p.  470. 
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dental^  ftnd  the  Q^ntile  element  the  essential^  constituent  '^  of 
the  Colossian  heresies. 

The  other  point  whidi  seems  to  us  to  forbid  the  application  of 
what  the  Apostle  says  of  the  Colossian  heretics  to  any  Gnostical 
party,  properly  and  distinctively  so  called^  is  the  reference  to 
"  the  tradition  of  men/^  Those  who  trusted  and  boasted  in 
their  gnosis,  as  an  inward  intuition  by  which  they  could  discern 
and  decide  upon  all  spiritual  truths  would  not  refer  to  *'the 
tradition  of  men  "  as  their  sanction  and  authority  for  what  they 
taught.  Gnosticism  was,  from  the  first,  "  a  mystic  rationalism/' 
which  recognised  no  doctrinal  authority,  nor  any  law  of  interpre- 
tation but  its  own  caprice.  Here  then,  though,  in  many 
respects,  the  speculations  of  the  Cabbala  and  of  Gnosticism  nearly 
resembled  each  other,  (the  latter  having,  in  fact,  borrowed 
largely  from  liie  former,)  yet  we  find  a  radical  diflTerence  of  princi- 
ple, which  forbids  us  to  understand  the  warnings  of  St.  Paul  as 
intended,  in  this  instance,  directly  to  apply  to  the  latter. 

If,  therefore,  the  Gentile  or  Gnostic  element  entered  at  all 
into  the  heresies  of  the  false  teachers  at  Colosse,  we  are  con- 
strained to  come  to  a  conclusion  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
stated  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  regard  it  as  altogether  subordi- 
nated to  the  Jewiie^.  The  rising  gnosis  may  have  affected  to 
some  extent  the  Cabbalistic  heresies.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  had  done  so. 

As  to  the  heresies  referred  to  in  the  pastoral  Epistles,  we  need 
not,  after  the  above  remarks,  make  any  prolonged  observations. 
We  assume  that  in  all  three  Epistles  the  same  class  of  errors  is 
referred  to.  They  are,  in  fact,  described  in  identical  language. 
(Cf.  1  Tim.  i.  4, 7;  iv.  7 ;  vi.  4,  20;  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  16,  28 ;  iv.  4; 
Tit.  i.  10,  14 ;  iii.  9.)  And  it  appears  equally  certain  that  these 
heresies  were  propagated  by  Jews.  Those  who  desired  to  be 
"  teachers  of  the  law,"  must  certainly  have  been  pretenders  to 
Rabbinical  lore;  those  who  addicted  themselves  to  '^ Jewish 
fables  and  commandments  of  men,"  can  have  been  no  other 
than  professors  of  Cabbalistic  knowledge :  nay,  "  the  unruly  and 
vain  talkers  and  deceivers,"  whom  we  at  once  identify  with  the 
O)lo9sian  teachers  of  ''plulosophy  and  vain  deceit,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  men,"  are  expressly  described  as  "  they  of  the 
circumcision."  Such  as  these,  we  know  well,  dealt  in  "  endless 
genealc^es,"  and  in  absurdities  deserving  no  better  title  than 
"  profime  and  old  wives'  fables." 

So  fior,  then,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  errorista 
referred  to  in  the  pastoral  Epistles  were  substantially,  as  to  their 
origin,  the  same  party  with  the  false  teachers  at  Colosse.  Yet 
there  are  two  marks  belonging  to  the  former,  which  seem  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  latter.  Among  them  were  found  the 
professors  of  a  ^'miscalled  gnosis,*^  (1  Tim.  vi.  20,) — a  ''science 
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falsely  so  called/'  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it, — ^from 
which  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  Gnosticism  had  already,  in  some 
form,  begun  to  make  inroads  upon  the  purity  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, adding  its  evil  influences  to  those  of  Jewish  Cabbalism. 
Again,  we  find  that  some  of  the  heresiarchs  had  gone  to  the 
length  of  denying  or  explaining  away  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
i-ection.  This  was  a  universal  consequence  of  Gnostic  tenets. 
Those  who  held  matter  to  be  essentially  evil  and  malignant,  of 
course,  denied  the  resurrection  to  bliss  of  the  materuil  body. 
We  infer,  indeed,  that  hitherto  this  heresy  had  not  found  many 
adherents.  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  are  singled  out,  (2  Tim.  ii. 
17,)  as  if  they  alone  had  embraced  it,  of  those  actually  belonging 
to  the  church.  And  it  is  said  of  the  party  which  had  corrupted 
them,  not  that  they  had  already  prevailed  extensively,  but  that 
their  "profane  and  vain  babblings  will  increase  unto  more 
ungodliness,*'  and  their  ''word  wUl  eat  as  a  canker.''  How 
true  this  was  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  the  beginnii^  of  which  we 
detect  thus  early,  all  the  remaining  records  of  early  Christianity 
unite  to  testify. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Conybeare  has  allowed  himself,  in 
his  view  of  this  subject,  to  be  led  too  exclusively  by  Dr.  Burton, 
and  that  he  has  not  bestowed  upon  it  the  same  amount  of 
original  research  and  independent  thought,  as  that  which  we  have 
commended  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  The  note  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Stanley's  views  is,  in  fact,  superficial,  as  well  as  unsatisfactory. 
Dr.  Burton,  we  may  obser^'e,  considers  all  the  heresies  opposed 
in  the  Epistles  to  which  we  have  referred  as  Gnostic  in  their 
character.  He  does  not,  however,  relieve  the  subject  of  the 
diflSculties  which  we  have  urged ;  and  as  to  Col.  ii.  16,  (with 
which  verse  11  must  be  combined,)  he  passes  it  by,  without  any 
notice  whatever,  although,  of  all  passages,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  his  view. 

The  next  ]X)int  is  that  of  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life. 
The  exact  settlement  of  this  is,  indeed,  no  more  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  and  estimate  of  his  character  and  labours, 
than  it  is  necessary  to  a  correct  impression  of  the  features  and 
course  of  a  great  river-valley,  that  we  should  know  the  precise 
rate  of  the  river's  current,  as  it  now  rushes  through  the  narrow 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  then,  calmly  and  benignantly, 
spreads  itself  forth  through  the  rich  pastures  of  the  expanded 
plain.  Yet,  as  there  may  be  questions  of  science,  curious  certainly, 
and  possibly  important  too,  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is 
needful  that  the  rate  of  the  river's  current,  at  various  points/ 
should  be  accurately  known ;  so,  not  only  the  exactitude  required 
in  an  annalist,  and  which  is  so  valuable  an  aid  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  events  in  their  mutual  relations  and  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, but  also  the  determination  of  certain  collateral  questions  of 
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considerable  importance,  especially  as  bearing  on  tbe  interpreta- 
tion of  some  parts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  requires  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  chronology  of  his  life  should  be  ascertained, 
t-  There  are,  however,  but  two  points  in  all  the  chronology  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  can  be  considered  as  absolutely 
fixed.  Oj:ie  of  these  is  the  year  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa; 
the  other  is  the  date  of  Felixes  recall  to  Rome,  and  of  Festus's 
appointment  as  Procurator  in  his  place.  We  know  certainly 
from  Josephus,  that  Herod  died  at  Csesarea  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  that  is,  in  A.D.  44.  From  this  it  foUows  that  the 
date  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with  contributions 
from  Antioch,  in  anticipation  of  the  famine  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Agabus,  must  have  been  in  44,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  45. 
fCf.  Acts  xi.  27-30 ;  xii.  1,  19-25.)  The  famine  itself,  as  would 
appear  from  various  notices  in  Josephus,  probably  commenced 
in  45,  when  Cuspius  Fadus  was  Procurator,  and  lasted  for 
several  years.  Again :  it  is  agreed  by  the  ablest  chronologers, 
and  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  our  authors  in  an  admirable 
note  contained  in  Appendix  II.,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume^  that  the  recall  of  Felix  from  his  procuratorship  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  60.  About  these  two  points, 
44  and  60,  the  whole  chronology  of  the  Acts  revolves. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  events  connected  with  the  first  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  which  are  of  some  value  in  assisting  us  to 
come  to  a  probable  approximate  conclusion  as  to  th^date  of  that 
visit.  These  are, — ^that  AquUa  and  Priscilla  had  lately  come 
frx>m  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius,  expelling 
the  Jews  from  that  city;  (Acts  xviii.  2;)  and  that  Gallio,  the 
brother  of  Seneca,  was  Proconsul  of  Achaia  during  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth.  (Acts  xviii.  12.)  The  date, 
however,  of  the  decree  in  question  (though  it  is  referred  to  by 
Suetonius)  cannot  be  fixed;  only  we  know  that  it  must  have 
been  earlier  than  54,  for  Claudius  died  in  that  year.  Neither 
do  we  know  in  what  year  Annseus  Gallio  was  appointed  Pro- 
consul of  Achaia;  only  the  relations  of  his  brother  Seneca  to 
the  imperial  family  render  it  improbable  that  he  could  have 
been  invested  with  that  ofiice  earlier  than  51.*  St.  Paul's  -visit 
to  Corinth,  therefore,  probably  took  place  between  51  and  54. 
The  latter,  however,  is  too  late  a  date,  since  it  does  not  leave 
time  for  the  events  recorded  in  the  Acts,  as  intervening 
between  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  Corinth,  and  his  being  left  pri- 
soner by  FeUx  at  Csesarea,  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  recall  to 
Rome ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  in  the  summer  of  60. 
After  his  arrival  in  Corinth,  St.  Paul  passed  at  least  eighteen 
months  there:  (Acts  xviii.  11:)  he  was  also  three  years  at 
Ephesus,  (xx.  31,)  and  tw^o  years  in  imprisonment  at  Csesai'ea, 

*  Sec,  ill  particular^  Bishop  Pearson's  Annahs  Partiiitij  anno  53. 
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(xxiv.  27^)  tjesides  all  his  intervening  journeys  and  itinerant 
labours.  His  arrival  at  Corinth  is  acoor^ngly  fixed  by  the  great 
majority  of  chronologers  in  52  or  53.  The  former  seems  to  be 
the  more  probable  date^  and  this  is  adopted  by  our  authors. 

The  next  chronological  land-mark  whose  position  and  bear- 
ings we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain^  is  the  visit  firom  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem^  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  impossible^  however^ 
to  determine,  even  approximately,  how  much  earlier  this  was 
than  the  first  visit  to  Corinth.  St.  Luke  gives  us  an  account  of 
an  intervening  "  missionary  journey  "  (the  second)  from  Antioch 
through  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Beroea,  and  Athens,  to  Corinth;  aud  we  know  not  how  long, 
before  setting  out  on  this  journey,  the  Apostle  nmiained  at 
Antioch,  after  returning  from  Jerusalem.  The  estimates  made 
by  different  chronologers,  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  all  this^ 
have  varied  from  one  year  to  four  or  five.  Our  authors  allow 
between  two  and  three  years,  and  so  bring  the  date  of  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  year  50.    Dr.  Davidson  dates  it  in  51. 

And  now  we  must  refer  to  the  chronology,  with  which  the 
Apostle  himself  furnishes  us,  of  a  part  of  his  life.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
early  relations  with  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
for  a  number  of  years  following  his  conversion.  But  this  account 
affords  us  very  little  help  in  our  inquiry.  We  do  not  know  the 
year  of  the  Apostle^s  conversion ;  otherwise,  we  should  be  able  to 
ascertain,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  date  of  his  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem after  his  conversion,  (Acts  is.  26,)  which,  he  tells  us,  took 
place  three  years  after.  (Gal.  i.  18.)  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  decide,  whether  the  fourteen  years,  after 
which  the  Apostle  informs  us,  (Gal.  ii.  1,)  that  he  went  up  again 
to  Jerusalem,  with  Barnabas  and  Titus^  are  to  be  reckoned  from 
his  conversion,  or  from  the  visit  he  had  before  mentioned.  The 
highest  authorities  differ  upon  this  pouit.  Ussher,  Pearson, 
Bengel,  Paley,  Tate,  and  Davidson,  among  others,  compute  from 
his  conversion ;  while  Hug,  Hemsen,  Burton,  and  our  authors, 
compute  from  the  first  visit.  The  strength  of  the  case  on  one 
side  is  given  by  Pearson  in  his  Annates  Paidini,  and  on  the 
other  by  Burton  in  his  ^^  Chronology  of  the  Acts.^'  We  incline 
to  the  former  view.  Again :  we  do  not  know  whether  the  three 
years  and  the  fourteen  are  to  be  coimted  exclusively  or  inclusively. 
Three  years  may  mean  either  three  full  years,  or  one  fuU  year 
and  a  part  (though  possibly  but  a  small  part)  of  two  other  years. 
So  fourteen  years  may  mean  either  fourteen  fiiH  years,  or  twelve 
full  years  and  a  part  of  two  other  years.  The  latter  mode  of 
reckoning  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable,  judging  according  to 
the  geneiul  usage  of  the  Jews,  which  (to  give  a  feimliar  instance) 
led  them  to  say  "three  days  after,''  or,  "after  three  days,''  to 
signify,  «  on  the  third  day."    But  then,  it  is  plain,  that  even  if 
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tre  reckon  inclusively,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  a  year  and 
part  of  two  other  years  frill  be  only  a  little  more  than  one  year, 
or  very  nearlv  three.  And  there  is  a  similar  uncertainty,  of 
course,  a&  to  the  fourteen  years.  Finally,  to  dose  this  catalogue 
of  difficulties,  it  has  been  very  much  disputed  to  which  of  his  visits 
to  Jerusalem  St.  Paul  refers  in  Gal.  li.  1, — ^to  the  second,  the 
third,  or  the  fourth,  of  those  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  think  that  this  last  doubt  is  now 
finally  settled.  In  a  most  able  note  to  the  second  chapter  of 
their  work,"^  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  seem  to  have  con- 
clusively disposed  of  the  question,  W  proving  that  the  visit 
referred  to  is  the  third  recorded  in  the  Acts,  (xv.,)  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  went  together  from  Antioch,  to  attend  what  has 
been  called  the  "Council  of  Jerusalem,*'  and  the  conjectural 
date  of  which  we  have  already  stated  as  A.D.  50  or  51.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Davidson,  in  a 
very  able  discussion  on  the  question,  has,  independently  of  our 
authors,  arrived  at  identical  conclusions. 

From  this  point,  then,  it  remains  to  ascend  to  the  date  of  the 
Apostle's  conversion;  and  then  from  that  point  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  dose  of  his  career.  Counting  the  fourteen  years, 
and  the  three  years,  indusivdy,  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson 
make  the  two  periods  t(^ther  only  actually  to  amount  to  four- 
teen years.  Hence  they  date  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  86.  Pro- 
fessor Davidson,  reckoning  fourteen  years  indusivdy  from  the 
year  51,  the  date  he  assigns  to  the  "Council  of  Jerusalem,'* 
arrives  at  the  year  88,  as  the  date  of  the  Apostle's  conversion. 
The  earlier  year  appears  to  us  the  more  probable.  We  should 
date  the  Council,  with  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  60, 
and  counting,  with  Professor  Davidson,  fourteen  years  backward, 
though  scarcely  fourteen  yU/  years,  the  inclusive  reckoning  being 
the  more  probable,  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  result  with  our 
authors.  The  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  on  this  calculation,  took 
place  rather  more  than  three  years  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  86. 

His  flight  from  Damascus  and  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  "  three 
years  after,"  may  have  been,  as  it  is  reckoned  in  these  volumes,  in 
the  year  88 ;  or,  more  probably,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  39. 
From  this  period  to  the  year  44,  the  Apostle  was  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  preaching  in  Syria  and  Cilida,  ^'making  Tarsus  his 
head-quarters,"  (Acts  ix.  80;  si.  25;  Gal.  i.  21,)  and  may  be 
supposed  during  these  years  to  have  undergone  ^'most  of  the 
sufferings  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xi.  24-26,  namely,  two  of  the 
Roman,  and  the  five  Jewish,  scourgings,  and  three  shipwrecks.'^ 
In  44  he  came  to  Antioch,  and,  in  that  year  or  the  next,  he 
visited  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  to  relieve  the  famine.    The 

'  VoL  L,  pp.  244-25J}. 
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years  between  45  and  50  he  spent  at  Antioch,  and  on  his  "  first 
missionary  journey/^  recorded  by  St.  Lnke.  (Acts  xiii.  14.)  Our 
authors  allow  less  than  a  year  for  this  journey,  whilst  about 
four  years  are  supposed  to  have  been  spent  at  Antioch.  Wc 
cannot  believe  that  the  missionary  journey  occupied  less  than 
between  one  and  two  years,  since  we  find  that^  on  his  return- 
journey,  St.  Paul  '^ordained  Elders''  in  several  of  those  cities 
which  he  had  visited  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  tour.  It 
required  more  than  two  or  three  months  to  ascertain  and  prepare 
persons  who  should  be  appointed  to  the  presbyteral  or  episcopal 
office.  In  62  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Corinth ;  in  58,  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Csesmrea.  In  the 
autumn  of  60,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus,  where,  after  his 
shipwreck,  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  61.  And  there  he 
remained  a  prisoner  two  years. 

Was  he  released,  and  again  imprisoned  ?  or  was  he  beheaded  at 
the  close  of  Ids  first  and  only  (?)  imprisonment  at  Rome  ?  Some 
years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  Dr.  Davidson  has,  in  his  "  Introduc- 
tion," rejected  the  idea  of  a  second  imprisonment.  We  deeply 
deplore  this,  because  such  a  conclusion  renders  it  impossible 
consistently  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  pastoral  Epistles, 
or  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  he  has  most  ably  defended  the  authenti- 
city of  the  pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Pauline  authorship  of  that  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  in  so  doing,  in  our  judgment,  he  has  put 
himself  to  a  great  disadvantage  by  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

He  endeavours,  indeed,  to  neutralize  several  of  the  arguments 
usually  adduced  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  to  prove 
the  second  imprisonment.  But  his  success  in  this  attempt  is  very 
partial,  whilst  his  positi^'e  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  con- 
clusion are  any  thing  but  satisfactory ;  as  we  could  proceed  to 
show,  but  that  it  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  bom  this  subject  without  saying 
a  word  as  to  the  question  of  the  disputed  authenticity  of  the  pas- 
toral Epistles,  especially  as  there  has  been,  of  late,  much  contro- 
versy on  this  point  in  Germany.  It  is  only  due  to  Dr.  Davidson 
to  say,  that  his  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  results  in  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  these  precious  remains.  On  the  same 
point,  we  think  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  though  easily 
rebutting  the  arguments  of  the  objectors,  have  yet  conned  too 
much  to  them.  They  attach  much  weight  to  the  peculiar  words 
and  phrases,  the  ofira^  Xeyop^tfa,  of  these  Epistles,  as  broadly 
separating  them  fix)m  the  rest.  Yet,  (to  quote  Dr.  Davidson,) 
while  ''the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  said  to  exhibit  81 ;  the 
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Second^  63;  and  that  to  Titus^  44;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  occur  57;  in  that  to  the  Philippians,  54;  and  in  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians^  together,  143.  Hence,  we  might 
consistently  argue,  from  the  same  data,  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  lettero  to  the  Philippians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  or  Colos- 
sians."* Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  also  allow  the  style  of 
these  Epistles  to  be  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  the  other 
Pauline  Epistles,  betokening,  as  they  think,  a  decline  in  the 
Apostle's  intellectual  vigour.  We  cannot,  any  more  than  Dr. 
Davidson,  allow  this.  If  it  were  the  case,  of  course  the  Second 
to  Timothy  should  show  it  most.  Yet  who  will  affirm  this  of 
that  noble  letter  ?  Schleiermacher,  who,  as  is  well  known,  led 
the  way  in  disparaging  subjective  criticism  of  these  Epistles, 
thought  this  a  genuine  letter;  and  that  the  First  to  Timothy  was 
foi^^  by  the  help  of  tlus  Epistle  and  that  to  Titus.  Some  later 
critics  have  rejected  them  all,  on  purely  subjective  grounds.  The 
external  evidence  in  their  favour  is  undeniable.  So,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  internal.  And,  at  any  rate,  we  think  it  very  incongruous 
to  maintain  their  authenticity,  and  that  they  were  written  in  the 
order  generally  supposed,  and  yet  to  concede  that  they  show 
tokens  of  decay  of  intellectual  energy,  which,  if  real,  must  have 
been  progressive.  To  our  feeling — and  an  argument  from  feeling 
is  sufficient  in  reply  to  all  subjective  criticism — 2  Tim.  iv.  1-8 
is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  genuineness  of  all  these 
Epistles. 

As  we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  Apostle  would  have 
written  two  Epistles  to  the  same  person  within  a  very  short  period, 
so  very  similar,  and  sometimes  almost  identical,  as  the  First  and 
Second  to  Timothy,  we  conceive  that  the  former  Epistle  was 
written  soon  after  St.  Paul's  release,  and  the  latter  shortly  before 
his  death.  This  would  aUow  an  interval  of  five  full  years,  if  the 
death  of  the  Apostle  be  placed,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  the  early  summer  of  68, 
near  upon  the  last  days  of  the  tyrant  Nero.  The  Epistle  to 
Titus  may  have  been  written  in  64  or  65,  Messrs.  Conybeare 
and  Howson  date  them  all  in  the  period  of  the  second  imprison- 
ment, between  the  summer  of  67  and  the  early  summer  of  68. 

The  greatest  blemish  in  these  volumes,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
superficial  criticism  which  rejects  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Epistle  is  attributed  to  Barnabas, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Alexan&a.  We  shall  not  detain  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
criticizing  so  improbable  a  supposition  as  this.  Dr.  Davidson 
has  given  a  masterly  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  in  which 
this,  one  of  the  most  iniprobable  of  the  many  hypotheses  which 
have  been  imi^ned  in  reference  to  this  Epistle,  is,  with  many 

•  "  Introduction,"  toI.  iii.,  p.  121. 
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more,  sufficiently  discussed.  Dr.  Davidson,  while  admitting  the 
marked  difference  in  style  between  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul's 
writings  in  general,  can  yet  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  after 
weighing  all  the  evidence,  internal  and  external,  on  all  sides  of 
the  question,  than  that  the  Epistle  is  substantially  and  really 
St.  Paul's.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  Luke  may,  in  the  composition  of  the  Letter,  have  b^n  to 
the  Apostle  something  more  than  an  amanuensis,  and  that  to  his 
co-operation  the  difference  in  style  may  be  maanly  due.  Still 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  was  furnished,  and  much  of  it 
may  have  even  been  verbally  dictated,  by  the  Apostle,  and  the 
whole  had  from  him  a  sanction  equivalent  to  the  modem  impru 
matur.  This  supposition  is  countenanced  by  ancient  historical 
evidence,  and  seems  to  meet  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.* 

We  have  no  space  for  adequate  remarks  upon  the  version  of  the 
Epistles  given  in  these  volumes.  For  this  Mr.  Conybeare  makes 
himself  responsible,  as  well  as  for  the  biblical  criticism  in  general. 
The  translator  is  evidently  a  fine  classic,  and  one  who  well  under- 
stands the  niceties  of  the  Greek  tenses  and  particles.  And  this 
is  no  ordinary  qualification.  It  is  astonishing,  how  much  light, 
and  force,  and  often  beauty,  is  added  to  many  passages,  merely 
by  a  correct  rendering  of  these  niceties.  The  rule,  too,  which 
the  translator  has  observed  of  rendering  the  same  word  in  the 
same  context  always  by  the  same  word  in  English,  is  better  than 
a  commentary  on  some  passages,  giving  clearness  and  closeness 
to  what  in  the  authorized  version  seems  loose  and  obscure.  Still 
the  style  is,  on  the  whole,  in  our  judgment,  too  paraphrastic. 
The  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  think  the  best. 
And  in  r^ard  to  this,  the  translator  says,  that ''  in  order  to  mark 
the  difference  in  style  and  character,  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding Epistles,  he  has  adhered,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  authorized  version.^*  t  This  is  a  curious,  almost  an 
amusing,  sentence.  The  way  to  mark  the  difference  in  question 
would  be  to  translate  all  the  Epistles  as  closely  into  clear  and 
good  English  as  possible.  The  plan  the  translator  has  taken  was 
only  likely  to  show  the  difference  in  style  between  his  own  some- 
what paraphrastic  translation  of  the  former  Epistles,  and  that  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Hebrews,  as  modified  and  improved 
by  himself.  However,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
consider  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the 
most  faithful  and  dignified  of  all  that  he  has  given,  better  than 
the  rest  of  his  own,  and  better  than  the  authorized  version. 

*  Ab  we  shall  uot  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr.  Davidson's  able  and  learned 
work,  let  us  say  how  much  we  regret  the  halting  coii^hsion,  after  much  able  reasoning, 
of  his  introduction  to  2  Peter.  He  seems  to  have  stuck  too  dose  to  Olshausen.  Surely, 
^r  first  fairly  weighing,  and  then  neutralizing,  the  olgectionsto  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  he  has  shown  that  there  remains  a  large  overplus  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

t  Vol.  11.,  p.  616.  w         ♦  4 
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But,  to  render  St.  Paul  fully,  more  is  required  than  fine  scholar- 
sliip ;  there  must  be  a  true  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine 
and  argument.'  Here,  we  think,  Mr.  Conyb«ire  often  feils ;  as, 
when  he  makes  justification  to  be  the  consequence  of  sanctifica- 
tion  ;^  and  when,  again,  in  the  Apostle's  designation  of  baptism 
as  the  biuial  of  the  (adult)  believer  with  Christ,  he  discovers,  not 
the  grand  thought  that  baptism  was  the  public  and  ceremonial 
celebration  of  the  obsequies  of  ''  the  old  man "  crucified  with 
Christ,  but  only  a  cold  and  artificial  allusion  to  the  immersion  of 
the  baptized  under  water.f  Hence,  we  find,  what  from  such 
tokens  might  be  expected,  that  the  most  defective  of  the  versions 
given  by  Mr.  Conybeare  is  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  think  less  highly  of  the 
biblical  criticism  of  this  work,  than  of  its  historical,  chrono- 
logical, geographical,  and  purely  biographical  portions.  These, 
indeed,  the  merit  of  which  belongs  mainly  to  Mr.  Howson,  are 
beyond  all  praise.  And  although  we  differ  from  the  authors 
on  many  matters  pertaining  to  other  portions  of  the  work,  yet 
we  acknowledge,  cordially  and  gratefully,  that  they  embody,  in 
the  new  version  Especially,  a  highly  valuable  contribution  to 
biblical  literature ;  and  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  ftirmshes  the 
best  introduction  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  apart  from  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
canon  and  the  original  text,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  7%c  Book  of  Mormon :  an  Account  written  by  the 
Hand  of  Mormon,  upon  Plates  taken  from  the  Plates  ofNephi. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.  Third  European  Edition, 
1852. 

3.  The  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints :  selected  from  the  Revelations  of 
God.  By  Joseph  Smith,  President.  Second  European  Edi- 
tion.     1849. 

3.  77ie  Mormons:  or,  Latter-Day  Saints.  With  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  ^'American  Mahomet.'* 
(Understood  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  H,  Mayhbw.)  Office  of 
the  "  National  Illustrated  Library." 


♦  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  160, 169. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  172, 174.  From  a  note,  also,  on  Col.  i.  20,  we  cannot  help  snrmising 
that  Mr.  Conybearo's  views  as  to  "  the  infinite  extent  of  the  resulti  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion," and  the  "need"  which  'ftlie  heavenly  hosts  themselves"  have  of  "  His  atone- 
ment," are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  taking  these  things  in  connexion  with  his  now  avowed 
identification  with  that  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  Professor  Maurice  and 
Mr.  Kingsley  most  be  consideied  at  belonging,  we  confess  our  apprehensions  have  been« 
to  some  extent,  exeited. 
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4.  The  Mormons,  or  Latter^Day  Saints,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake :  a  History  of  their  Rise  and  Progress,  Pecu- 
liar Doctrines,  present  Condition,  and  Prospects,  derived  from, 
personal  Observation,  during  a  Residence  among  ihenu  By 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Gunnison,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers. 
S.  Low  and  Co.,  London.     1852. 

5.  Mormonism  and  the  Mormons.  A  Historical  Vieto  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Sect  self-styled  Latter-Day  Saints, 
By  David  P.  Kidder.    Lane  and  Scott,  New  York.     1852. 

6.  A  Series  of  Pamphlets.  By  Orson  Pratt,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Franklin  and  Richards,  Liverpool.     1852. 

7.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Mormons,  tested  in  T\t?o  Lectures. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gray,  M.A.  M.  P.  Barkwell,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man ;  Nisbet  and  Co.,  and  Wertheim  and  Macintosh, 
London.    1853. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  terri- 
torial acquisitions  of  the  United  States  is  California.  This 
amazing  country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  portions,  called 
the  Coast  and  Inland  Sections.  The  former  extends  inland 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Sierra-Nevada  Mountains,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  himdred 
miles.  The  latter,  comprising  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  area  of 
California,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra-Nevada,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  principal  feature  is  an  enor- 
mous depression  between  these  ranges,  five  hundred  miles  each 
way,  known  as  the  Great  Interior  Basin  of  California.  Many 
rivers  flow  from  all  sides  towards  its  centre,  which  is  "  moun- 
tainous, the  ranges  generally  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet 
high,  and  parallel  with  the  main  ones  on  the  sides ;  with  some 
partial  cross  ridges,  that  form  minor  basins.^'  It  '^  is  desert  in 
character,  with  some  fertile  strips  flanking  the  bases  of  the  high* 
est  ridges.^'  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  basin,  "  along  the  west- 
em  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  for  three  hundred  miles,  is  a 
region  of  alluvium,  &om  one  to  two  miles  in  width,'^  capable, 
however,  in  certain  localities,  of  being  considerably  widened  by 
irrigation  from  the  neighbouring  streams. 

It  is,  farther,  separated  from  the  older  portions  of  the  United 
States;  an  irreclaimable  desert,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, extending  almost  from  their  bases  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  Our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  suf- 
fering encountered  in  this  desert,  of  late  years,  by  Califomian 
emigrants.  But  few  pilgrimages  across  it  have  been  more 
important  in  themselves,  or  characterized  by  more  romantic 
incidents,  than  those  which  appertain  to  our  present  subject. 
In  the  summer  of  1847,  a  band  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,   with  about  seventy  waggons,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
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admirable  horses,  descended  one  of  the  gorges  of  the  moimtainB, 
and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  right  bonk  of  a  riyer,  which  runs 
into  the  Gabat  Salt  Laile,  and  which^  from  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  course  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on 
religious  grounds^  they  called  ''the  Western  Jordan/^  The 
pioneer  band  was  speedily  followed  by  other  companies  of  emu 
grants;  the  site  for  a  large  city  was  selected;  and  the  busy  himi 
of  industry  broke  the  primevsd  silence  of  the  wilderness.  Year 
after  year^  the  steady  flow  of  emigration  has  since  brought  vast 
numbers  of  people  from  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  population  of  the  Salt-Lake  city, 
with  its  circumjacent  territory  and  townships,  now  falls,  probably, 
little  short  of  forty  thousana,  the  number  still  increasing  in  a 
surprising  ratio.  Wonders  have  already  been  achieved  by  the 
associated  skill  and  labour  of  the  community ;  and  so  prosperous 
has  the  country  become,  that,  at  the  demand  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  Federal  (Government  has  constituted  it  the  "  Territory  of 
Utah,''  preparatory  to  its  erection  into  an  independent  and  sove- 
reign State  of  the  Great  American  Confederation, — ^a  dignity 
which  it  is  hastening  to  assume,  under  the  designation  of  Dese« 
ret,  ''the  Land  of  the  Honey  Bee/' 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  present  location  of  the  Mormons, 
and  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  it  has  repaid  their  indus- 
try, appears  necessary  to  redeem  the  subject  from  absolute  con- 
tempt. Most  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  this  singular  people  only  as  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
sect,  the  dupes  of  one  of  the  most  vulgar  religious  impostors 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  No  doubt,  this  view  is,  in  the  main, 
correct.  We  cannot  but  despise,  while  we  pity,  the  half-crazed 
fanatics,  who,  at  the  bidding  of  Smith  and  his  successors,  have 
been  hurrying,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  past,  to  one  "  Zion  "  after  another,  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. But  the  intensity  of  their  belief,  the  severity  of  their 
sufferings,  the  compactness  of  their  organization,  the  far-sighted 
policy  of  their  leaders,  their  equivood  pretensions,  and  their 
warlike  array, — ^inspire,  at  least,  the  respect  which  fear  implies, 
and  compel  thoughtful  men  in  America,  whether  philosophers, 
statesmen,  or  divines,  anxiously  to  ponder  their  actual  progress 
and  future  destiny. 

The  existence  of  fanaticism  is  no  strange  event.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  traversing  a  much-trodden  field,  to  discuss  the 
reasons  why  "  Joe  Smith"  has  so  many  devout  believers  in  his 
claims,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  Christian  nations.  Love  of  the  marvellous ;  anxiety 
to  pry  into  the  future ;  ignorant  credulity ;  aversion  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures;  dislike  of  the  restraints  of  true  religion;  the 
cupidity  which  favours  the  success  of  tmy  scheme  proposing  to 
re-construct  society  on  a  more  equitable  basis : — ^these  and  simi- 
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lar  causey  have  dvrays  assiBted  in  the  production  of  results  like 
that  before  us^  and  have  famished  important  matter  of  speculation 
to  the  psychologist  and  the  divine.  Only^  in  the  present  instance^ 
the  sagacity  and  cunning  of  ^^the  Prophet/'  and  of  his  still  more 
astute  confederates,  appear  to  have  given  to  these  causes  an 
unusual  intensity  of  influence.  We  shall,  therefore,  abstain 
fix>m  farther  inquiry  in  that  direction,  and  confine  our  attention 
to  a  historical  review  of  the  actual  origin  and  progress  of  Mor- 
monism,  and  of  that  strange  medley  of  truth  and  fidsehood,  real 
infidelity  and  pretended  evangelism^  which  by  a  questionable 
courtesy  is  denominated  "the  Mormon  Fcdth.^' 

The  origin  of  Mormonism  is  identified  with  the  alleged  dis- 
covery, by  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  of  certain  gold  leaves  or  plates, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  has  been  given. 
Smith's  own  account  of  this  discovery  was  published  in  the 
"  Millennial  Star/'  and  relates  that,  in  his  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year,  he  was  involved  in  distressing  perplexity,  as  to 
which  of  the  many  sects  in  America  possessed  the  true  religion ; 
that,  while  reading,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  that  passage,  "  If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him," — 
"  it  seemed  to  enter  with  great  force  into  every  feeling  of"  his 
"heart;"  that,  after  much  reflection,  he  retired  to  the 
woods  to  pray;  and,  while  so  engaged,  suffered  a  long  and 
severe  conflict  with  some  mysterious  evil  presence;  that,  when 
ready  to  sink  into  despair,  he  saw  "a  pillar  of  light  exactly 
over"  his  "head,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which 
descended  gradually  until  it  fell  upon "  him.  "  It  no  sooner 
appeared,"  he  continues,  "  than  I  found  myself  delivered  from 
the  enemy  which  held  me  bound.  When  the  light  rested  upon 
me,  I  saw  two  personages,  whose  brightness  and  glory  defy  all 
description,  standing  above  me  in  the  air.  One  of  them  spake 
unto  me,  calling  me  by  name,  and  said,  (pointing  to  the  other,) 
'This  is  my  beloved  Son;  hear  Him.'"  In  answer  to  his 
inquiry,  with  which  of  the  religious  sects  he  should  unite  him- 
self, he  tells  us  he  was  forbidden  to  join  any;  for  that  all  were 
wrong :  but  he  received  "  a  promise,  that  the  true  doctrine,  the 
fulness  of  the  Gospel,  should,,  at  some  future  time,  be  made 
known  unto  him." 

After  a  brief  relapse  (?)  into  sin,  he  is  represented  as  having 
received  a  still  more  remarkable  visitation,  in  his  own  house, 
"on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  September,  1823."  On  this 
occasion,  "  a  personage,"  who  is  minutely  described,  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  him  thrice,  (declaring  himself  to  be  an  angel  of 
God,)  and  to  have  informed  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
that  he  was  "called  and  chosen"  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  commence  "  the  great  preparatory  work  for  the 
second  comiog  of  the  Messiah;"  moreover,  "that  the  American 
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Indiana  were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;''  that^  when  thej  emigrated 
to  America^  thejr  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Gk>d^  &c.j 
and  had  Ftophets  and  other  inspired  writers^  who  preserved 
a  record  of  their  national  history;  but  that  they  fell  into  great 
wickedness^  and  were  destrojea.  The  sacred  records^  how- 
ever^ were  safely  deposited^  and  he  was  to  be  the  honoured 
instrument  of  bringing  them  to  light.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
directed  to  the  place  of  deposit. 

Accordingly^  he  repaired  to  the  spot, — ^^  a  large  hill,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road^  as  you  pass  from  Palmyra,  Mayne  County^  to 
Canandaigna,  Ontario  County,  New  YoA/'  A  hole  was  dug, 
and  a  box,  containing  the  mysterious  records,  lay  exposed  to 
view.  Our  Prophet,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  them,  till  he  had  prepared  himself  "by  prayer,  and  by 
faithfulness  in  obeying  the  Lord."  He  continued  to  receive 
visits  from  the  angel,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  "on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  the  golden  plates '' 
were  delivered  into  his  hands. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  Prophet^s  own  story  of  the  disco* 
very  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is,  of  course,  implicitly 
believed  by  his  followers,  and  is  circumstantially  related  by  Mr. 
Orson  Pratt,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able  of  the  Mormon 
apostles.  After  a  variety  of  incidents,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
the  Book  was  published  in  1830,  having  emblazoned  on  its  titles- 
page, — since  altered, — "Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  author  and  prO" 
prtetorP 

Smith  and  his  friends  were  soon  prepared  with  direct  evidence 
in  &vour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  But,  before  examining 
that  evidence,  and  the  character  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
"getting  it  up,"  some  attention  must  be  given  to  a  previous 
question, — a  question  important  not  so  much  in  relation  to 
Mormonism,  as  on  other  and  broader  grounds.  Mr.  Orson 
Pratt,  mentioned  above, — "one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints," — ^has  published  a 
series  of  tracts  on  the  "Divine  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon."  Before  adducing  his  direct  evidences,  he  endea- 
vours, according  to  orthodox  usage  in  another  case,  to  prove  that 
the  prospect  of  a  further  revelation  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  Scripture,  is  neither  nnscriptural  nor  nnreasonable  \  that,  in 
fact,  such  farther  revelation  is  indispensably  necessary.  His 
ai^ument  on  these  subjects  is  subtle  and  elaborate,  though  by 
no  means  ingenuous ;  and  he  appears  sometimes  to  some  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  certain  isolated  texts,  on  which  the  proof  of 
the  sufficiency  and  completeness  of  the  existing  Scriptures  has 
occasionaUy  been  made  to  rest.  But  this  great  doctrine,  like  all 
scriptural  verities,  does  not  rest  so  much  on  isolated  texts,  as  on 
the  broad  principles  and  general  scope  of  Scripture  itself.  It 
must  be  obvious,  for  instance,  that^  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
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there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  former,  the  reference  to  a  fixture  and  fuller  rere- 
lation  is  everywhere  prominent ;  and  the  whole  scheme  is  "  the 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come/^  But,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  stamp  of  completeness  and  sufficiency  is  everywhere  seen. 
And  in  all  cases  of  scriptural  comparison  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old,  such  comparison  is  drawn  as  betweeu 
perfection  and  imperfection, — a  contrast  wholly  delusive,  if  the 
New  Testament  were  but  another  step  in  a  progressive  revela- 
tion, and  not  the  final  disclosure  of  '^  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood.'^ 
This  distinction  is  tacitly  admitted  by  Pratt  himself;  for  he 
quotes  but  one  passage,  in  support  of  his  views,  finom  the  New 
Testament,  namely.  Rev.  xiv.  6-8:  *'And  I  saw  another  angel 
fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,^^  &c.  He  professes  to 
make  it  mathematically  certain  that  this  ''everlasting  Gospel" 
is  Mormonism !  As  to  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
none  but  a  designing  or  fanatical  mind  could  interpret  them 
as  referring  to  any  revelation  posterior  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  ''  Divine  Authenticity  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  "  rests  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  Smith's  statements,— on  miracles  alleged  to  have 
been  performed, — and  on ''  the  inward  light "  and  personal  convic- 
tions of  the  leading  Mormonites.  The  last  point  is,  of  course, 
unworthy  of  attention ;  of  Mormon  miracles  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say,  as  we  proceed :  for  the  present,  let  us  look  at  the 
testimony  of  the  ''  witnesses,"  as  given  in  two  documents, — one 
signed  by  three,  and  the  other  by  eight,  persons : — 

"  Tlie  testimony  of  three  witnesses, — ^Be  it  known  unto  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues,  and  people,  unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that 
we,  through  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
have  seen  the  plates  which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a  record  of  the 
people  of  Ncphi,  and  also  of  the  Lamanites,  their  brethren,  and  also  of 
the  people  of  Jared,  who  came  from  the  tower  of  which  hath  been 
spoken  ;  and  we  also  know  that  they  have  been  translated  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  God,  for  His  voice  hath  declared  it  unto  us ;  wherefore  we 
know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  is  true.  And  we  also  testify  that  we 
have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon  the  plates,  and  they  have  been 
shown  unto  us  by  the  power  of  Gbd,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare, 
with  words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the 
plates,  and  the  engravings  thereon ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  by  the  grace 
of  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and 
bear  record  that  these  things  are  true ;  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes : 
nevertheless,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded  us  that  we  should  bear 
record  of  it ;  wherefore,  to  be  obedient  unto  the  commandments  of  God, 
we  bear  t^imony  of  these  things.  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  faith- 
ful  in  Christ,  we  shall  rid  our  garments  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  be 
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found  spotless  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  dwell  with 
Him  eternally  in  the  heavens.  And  the  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.    Amen. 

"Oliteb  CowDEaT, 
"Dated  Whitmeb, 
"Mabtin  Habeis. 
"  And  also  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses. — Be  it  known  unto  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people,  unto  whom  this  work  shall  come, 
that  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  the  translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  unto 
us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
gold ;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  translated  we 
did  handle  with  our  hands ;  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereon, 
all  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  ancient  work,  and  of  curious  work- 
manship. And  this  we  bear  record  with  words  of  soberness,  that  the 
said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  have  seen  and  hefted,  and  know 
of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  And  we  give  our  names  mito  the  world,  to  witness  unto  the 
world  that  which  we  have  seen.  And  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness 
of  it. 

"CHEISTIAIf  WniTMEE,  HiBAM  PaQE, 

"Jacob  Whitmeb,  Joseph  Smith,  Sen., 

**Petee  Whitmeb,  Juir.,  Hibam  Smith, 

"John  Whitmeb,  Samuel  H.  Smith." 

These  documents  are  prefixed  to  every  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  But  what  is  their  real  value  ?  1.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  of  the  eleven  witnesses,  five  are  Whitmers,  and  three  are 
Smiths.  2.  There  is  no  date  to  either  of  these  documents.  In 
March,  1829,  (the  book  being  published  with  these  vouchers  in 
1830,)  the  plates  were  in  Smith's  possession;  but  he  professed  to 
have  been  forbidden  to  show  them  to  Harris.  It  would  be  satis- 
factory to  know,  when  and  why  this  prohibition  was  removed,  and 
at  what  time  Harris  and  his  friends  were  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
the  plates.  8.  Smith  obtained  the  plates,  as  he  says,  in  1827, 
and  published  his  translation  in  1830.  Was  it  during  this  inter- 
val that  the  ''angel  of  the  Lord'^  showed  the  plates  to  the  three 
witnesses?  And  why  was  Smith  so  much  more  gracious  than 
the  angel,  as  to  allow  the  eight  to  handle,  as  well  as  see,  the  plates  ? 
The  angel  is,  altogether,  a  most  clumsy  contrivance.  4,  Grant- 
ing that  Smith  did  show  certain  engraved  plates  to  the  eight  wit- 
nesses, what  proof  had  they,  beyond  his  bare  assertion,  that  they 
were  what  he  had  translated, — just  so  manv,  and  no  more  ?  or 
that  he  had  translated  them  at  all  ?  He  told  them  so,  and  they 
report  to  the  world  what  he  said.  This  is  exactly  the  amount  of 
their  testimony.  As  to  the  statement  of  the  three  witnesses, 
that  they  were  assured  by  "  the  voice  of  God,'' — ^who  does  not  see 
that  it  stands  just  as  much  in  need  of  confirmation  as  the  story 
of '' the  Prophet "  himself  ? 

This  being  the  whole  of  the  origiual  evidence  upon  the  point 
in  question,  oiu*  readers  might  safely  be  left  to  judge  of  its  value. 
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But  it  Ib  fair  to  iiKjuire  into  the  credibility  of  these  witnesaeflr, 
and  to  refer  to  other  acconnts  of  the  origin  of  the  book.  Sixty- 
two  "  men,  of  character  and  standing/'  in  Manchester  and  Pal- 
myra, testify,  that  the  Smiths  were  laay  and  intemperate,  and  that 
their  word  was  not  to  he  depended  on;  that  Smith  Senior  and 
Junior,  in  particular,  were  entirely  destitute  of  moral  .character, 
and  addicted  to  viciouB  habits;  and  that  Martin  Harris  was 
'^  perfectly  visionary  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  sometrmes 
advocating  one  sentiment,  and  sometimes  another/'  It  further 
appears,  that  he  had  been  connected  successively  with  almost 
every  religious  denomination, — ^having  thus  been  ''every  thing 
by  turns,  and  nothing  long/' 

Smith  seems  at  first  to  have  trusted  a  confidential  (?)  firiend  <»r 
two  with  his  secret,  though  he  did  not,  in  each  instance,  tdl  the 
same  story.    One  Peter  IngersoU  deposes : — 

"  One  day  he  came  and  greeted  me  witK  a  joyful  countenance.  XJiwu 
asking  him  the  cause  of  his  imusual  happiness,  he  replied : — '  As  I  was 
passing  yesterday  across  the  wood,  I.  found  in  a  hollow  some  beautiful 
white  sand,  that  had  been  washed  up  by  the  water.  I  took  off  my 
frock,  and  tied  up  several  quarts  of  it,  and  then  went  home.  On  my 
entering  the  house,  they  were  all  anxious  to  know  the  contents  of 
my  frock.  At  that  moment  I  happened  to  think  of  what  I  had  heard 
about  a  history  found  in  Canada,  called  the  Golden  Bible ;  so  I  told 
them  it  was  the  Golden  Bible.  To  my  surprise,  they  were  credulous 
enough  to  believe  what  I  said.  Accordingly  I  told  them  that  I  had 
received  a  commandment  to  let  no  one  see  it ;  for,  says  I,  no  man  can 
see  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and  live.  However,  I  offered  to  take  out 
the  book  and  show  it  to  them,  but  they  reftised  to  see  it,  and  left  the 
room.  Now,'  said  Joe,  *  I  have  got  the  d — d  fools  fixed,  and  will  carry 
out  the  fun.'  Notwithstanding  he  told  me  he  had  no  such  book,  and 
believed  there  never  was  any  such  book,  yet  he  told  me  that  he  actually 
went  to  Willard  Chase,  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest,  in  which  he  might 
deposit  his  Golden  Bible.  But,  as  Chase  would  not  do  it,  he  made  a 
box  himself  of  clap-boards,  and  put  it  into  a  pillow-case,  and  allowed 
people  only  to  lift  it,  and  feel  of  it  through  the  case." — Kidder^ 
pp.  22,  23. 

Willard  Chase  confirms,  on  oath,  that  part  of  IngersoU^s  testi- 
mony that  relates  to  himself;  and  adds,  that  he  would  not  make 
the  box  because  Smith  would  not  show  him  the  book,  having 
been  commanded  to  keep  it  secret  for  two  years ;  yet  that,  in 
less  than  that  time,  twelve  men  professed  to  have  seen  it;  that 
shortly  afterwards  Smith  told  a  neighbour  that  he  had  no  such 
book,  and  never  had,  but  told  the  story  to  deceive  *'  the  d — d 
fool '"  that  he  got  money  firom  Martin  Harris,  "  a  credulous 
man,"  by  pretending  that  God  had  conunanded  him  to  ask  the 
first  man  he  met  for  fifty  dollars,  to  assist  in  publishing  the 
Golden  Bible.  Parley  Chase  declares  that  the  Smiths  hardly 
ever  told  two  stories  alike  about  the  book.  Sometimes  they  said 
it  was  found  in  Canada;  sometimes,  in  a  tree;  sometimes,  dug 
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dp  from  the  earth.  Abigail  HarriB^  a  QuakeresB^  affirms^  among 
other  things^  that  all  that  Martin  and  the  rest  appeared  con- 
cerned about  was  to  make  money  by  the  book ;  that  Harria^s 
wife  expressed  her  conviction  that  the  whole  was  a  delusion ; — 
to  which  he  replied,  *'  What  if  it  i*  a  lie  ?  K  you  will  let  me  alone, 
I  will  make  money  out  of  it  ;^'— and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when 
Joe's  mother  asked  her  (Abigail)  to  lend  money,  to  pay  her  hope- 
ful son^s  travelling  exp^ises  home,  she  replied,  *'  He  might  look 
in  his  stone,  and  save  his  time  and  money  ;'*  at  which  the  old 
lady,  very  naturally,  *' seemed  confused/'  Martin's  wife  con- 
firms this  affirmation.  Joseph  Capron  states  that  Smith,  Senior, 
told  him  that  when  the  book  was  published,  they  would  be 
enabled,  from  the  profits,  to  carry  into  successM  operation  the 
money-digging  business.  Mr.  Hale,  Smith's  father-in-law, 
with  whose  daughter  the  latter  had  run  away,  and  whose  cha- 
racter for  veracity  is  guaranteed  by  two  '^  Associate- Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Susquehannah  County,  Penn- 
sylvania," relates  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  in  November, 
1825.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  a  set  of  men  who  were 
called  'money-diggers  ;'  and  his  occupation  was  that  of  seeing,  or  pre- 
tending to  see,  by  means  of  a  stone  placed  in  his  hat,  and  his  hat  closed 
over  his  face.  In  this  way  he  pretended  to  discover  minerals  and  hid- 
den treasure. . . . 

''  I  was  informed  they  had  brought  a  wonderful  book  of  plates  down 
with  them.  I  was  shown  a  box,  in  which  it  was  said  they  were  con* 
tained.  I  was  allowed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  box,  into  which,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  allowed  to  look.... 

"  About  this  time  Martin  Harris  made  his  appearance  upon  the  stage ; 
and  Smith  began  to  interpret  the  characters,  or  hieroglyphics,  which 
he  said  were  engraven  upon  the  plates ;  while  Harris  wrote  down  tho 
interpretation.  It  was  said,  that  Harris  wrote  down  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  pages,  and  lost  them.  Soon  after  this,  Martin  Harris  informed 
me  that  he  must  have  a  prettier  tcititess,  and  said,  that  he  had  talked 
with  Joseph  about  it.  Joseph  informed  him  that  he  could  not,  or 
diirst  not,  show  him  the  plates,  but  that  he  (Joseph)  would  go  into 
the  woods,  where  the  book  of  plates  was,  and  that  after  he  came  back, 
Harris  should  follow  his  track  in  the  snow,  and  examine  it  for  himself* 
Harris  informed  me  that  he  followed  Smith's  directions,  and  could  not 
find  the  plates,  and  was  still  dissatisfied." — Kidder ,  pp.  30,  31. 

Of  Smithes  method  of  translating  at  this  time,  Mr.  Hale  saySj 
it  was — 

"  The  same  as  when  he  looked  for  the  money-diggers,  with  the  stone 
in  his  hat,  and  his  hat  over  his  face,  while  the  booK  qfplateB  was  at  th6 
game  time  hid  in  the  woods^ — Ihid.,  p.  33. 

Finally,  he  deposes : — 

"  Joseph  Smith,  Jimior,  resided  neaa^  me  for  some  time  after  this,  and 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  and  hia 
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associates ;  and  I  conscientiously  believe,  from  the  facts  I  have  detailed, 
and  from  many  other  circmnstimces,  that  the  whole  '  Book  of  Mormon' 
(so  called)  is  a  silly  fabrication  of  falsehood  and  wickedness,  got  up 
for  speculation,  and  with  a  design  to  dupe  the  credulous  and*unwa27y 
and  in  order  that  its  fabricators  may  live  upon  the  spoik  of  those  who 
swaQow  the  deception." — Ibid.,  p.  84. 

This  afiirmation  is  subscribed,  ''  Isaac  Hale/'  and  connter- 
signed,  "  Charles  Dimon,  Justice  of  the  Peace."  The  Rev.  N. 
Lewis,  a  Minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
several  other  parties,  have  come  forward  with  similar  testimony, 
and  additionsd  statements,  on  oath,  as  to  the  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  of  the  concocters  of  the  plot. 

We  are  thus  minute  on  this  part  elf  the  case,  because  the  whole 
question,  of  course,  turns  upon  the  validity  of  Smith's  claims^ 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  pretended  revelation. 

But,  at  this  point,  another  story  appears,  which,  if  true, 
accounts  satisfactorily  enough  for  Smith's  ''  inspiration,'*  and  for 
the  appearance  of  his  ''  Golden  Bible.'*  It  discloses,  moreover, 
a  fraud  so  vulgar  and  clumsy,  and,  withal,  so  unusually  impious, 
that  we  are  almost  confounded  at  its  success.  According  to 
various  testimonies,  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  originally  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  dull  novel,  written  by  one  Solomon  Spauld- 
ing.  We  quote  the  deposition  of  Solomon's  brother,  John;  pre- 
mising that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  written  declarations  of  John's 
wife,  of  Solomon's  widow,  of  a  former  business-partner  of  his,  of 
one  who  lodged  with  him  during  the  period  of  the  composition 
of  the  book,  of  one  with  whom  Spaulding  himself  had  lodged, 
and  of  others  with  whom  he  had  conversed  about  it,  or  to  whom 
portions  of  it  had  been  shown  : — 

"  Solomon  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Ashford,  Connecticut,  in  1761 ;  and 
in  early  life  contracted  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits.  After  he  left 
school,  he  entered  Plmnfield  Academy,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  study,  and  excelled  most  of  his  class-mates.  He  next  commenc^ 
the  study  of  law,  in  Windham  Coimty,  in  which  he  made  little  pro- 
gress, having,  in  the  mean  time,  turned  his  attention  to  religious  sub- 
jects. He  soon  after  entered  Dartmouth  College,  with  the  intention  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  ministry,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  and  was  afterwards  regularly  ordained.  After  preaching  three 
or  four  years,  he  gave  it  up,  removed  to  Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  and 
commenced  the  mercantile  business,  in  company  with  his  brother  Josiah. 
In  a  few  years  he  failed  in  business ;  and  in  the  year  1809  removed  to 
Conneaut,  in  Ohio.  The  year  following  I  removed  to  Ohio,  and  found 
him  engaged  in  building  a  forge.  I  made  him  a  visit  in  about  three 
jrears  after,  and  found  that  he  had  failed,  and  was  considerably  involved 
m  debt.  He  then  told  me  he  had  been  writing  a  book,  which  he 
intended  to  have  printed,  the  avails  of  which  he  thought  would  enable 
him  to  pay  all  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitled  *  The  Manuscript 
Found,'  of  which  he  read  to  me  many  passages.  It  was  an  historical 
romance  of  tlie  first  settlers  of  America, — endeavouring  to  show  that 
the  American  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  or  the  lost 
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tribes.  It  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  journey  from  Jerusalem,  by 
land  and  sea,  till  they  arrived  in  America,  under  the  command  of 
NEPHI  and  L£HI.  They  afterward  had  quarrels  and  contentions, 
and  separated  into  two  distinct  nations ;  one  of  which  he  denominated 
'  Nephites,'  and  the  other  '  Lamanites,'  Cruel  and  bloody  wars  ensued, 
in  which  great  multitudes  were  slam.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large 
heaps,  which  caused  the  moimds  so  common  in  this  country.  Their 
arts,  sciences,  and  civilization,  were  brought  into  view,  in  order  to 
account  for  all  the  curious  antiquities  found  in  various  parts  of  North 
and  South  America.  I  have  recently  read  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  nearly  the  same  historical  matter,  names, 
&c.,  as  they  were  in  my  brother's  writings.  1  well  remember  that  he 
wrote  in  the  old  style,  and  commenced  about  every  sentence  with, 
'  And  it  came  to  pass,'  or, '  Now  it  came  to  pass,'  the  same  as  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  ;  and,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and 
belief,  it  is  the  same  as  my  brother  Solomon  wrote,  with  the  exception 
of  the  religious  matter." — Kidder,  pp.  37,  38. 

To  account  for  Smith's  obtaining  possession  of  this  ^^  Manu* 
script  Found/'  we  are  next  introduced  to  one  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Mormonism^  almost 
from  its  commencement.  Solomon  Spaulding  placed  his  novel 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Lambdin,  printers,  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1823  or  1824,  Rigdon 
came  to  reside  at  Pittsbui^h,  and  was  either  in  the  office  of 
Patterson  and  Lambdin,  or  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the 
latter ;  and  Spaulding's  widow  testifies  that  he  repeatedly  spoke 
of  having  seen  and  copied  the  manuscript.  At  the  end  of  three 
years, — or  about  the  time  when  Smith  professed  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  plates, — he  removed  to  Geauga  CJonnty,  Ohio, 
where  we  shall  find  him,  when  his  oBtenMle  connexion  with 
Smith  begins.  He  resided  here  during  the  four  following  years. 
During  this  time  he  paid  repeated  and  protracted  visits  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Susquehannah,  where  Smith 
then  lived,  digging  for  money,  and  pretending  to  be  translating 
the  plates.  He  professed  to  abandon  every  other  pursuit  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  which  helps  to  account  for  the  profuse  quota«> 
tions  of  Scripture, — ^the  "religious  matter''  to  which  John 
Spaulding  refers,  and  with  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  abounds. 
He  began  also  to  preach  "  some  new  points  of  doctrine,  which 
were  aAerwards  foimd  in  the  Mormon  Bible;"  and  ''prepared 
the  minds  of  nearly  a  hundred  to  embrace  the  first  mysterious 
ism  that  should  be  presented."  During  this  time  he  had  no 
ostensible  connexion  with  Smith ;  and  Lieut.  Gunnison  appears 
to  doubt  his  complicity  in  the  original  fraud.  But  the  facility 
of  his  apparent  conversion,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seconded 
Smith's  views,  his  immediate  elevation  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand, and  the  removal  of  the  whole  party  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  residence  in  Ohio,  form,  together  with  the  facts 
mentioned  above,  a  chain  of  coincidences  which  leave  no  doubt 
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on  oar  mind^  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon^ in  the  form  m  which  Smith  published  it;  and  that  the 
conceahnent  of  his  connexion  with  it^  and  his  suddoi  con- 
version^  were  parts  of  the  original  plot.  Smith's  necromantie 
habits  had  given  him  an  extensive  notoriety^  and  he  was  just 
the  man  to  answer  Rigdon's  purpose.  The  latter^  indeed^  pub- 
lished a  formal  denial  of  the  allegations  of  Spatdding's  widow 
and  others;  but  it  is  little  more  th^  a  tissue  of  the  most  vulgar 
abuse  and  recrimination;  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Mayhew^  that,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence, ''  the  ques* 
tion  of  tibe  authorship  of  the  original  romance,  upon  which  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  founded,  will  be  decided  in  favour  of 
Solomon  Spaulding/' 

The  period  of  ''translation'*  extended  fix)m  1827  to  1880; 
and,  on  this  subject,  some  amusing  and  instructive  stories  are 
told.  Mr.  J.  N.  Tucker,  a  printer  m  the  office  of  Patterson  and 
Lambdin,  at  l&e  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Book,  relates  the 
foUowing: — 

"  We  had  heard  much  said  by  Martin  Harris, — ^the  man  who  paid 
for  the  printing,  and  the  only  one  in  the  concern  worth  any  propCTty, 
— ^about  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  the  translators  of  the  mysterious 
plates ;  and  resolved  to  test  their  vrisdom.  Accordingly,  after  patting 
one  sheet  in  type,  we  laid  it  aside,  and  told  Harris  it  was  lost,  and 
there  would  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  book  in  consequence,  unless  ano- 
ther sheet  like  the  original  could  be  produced.  The  announcement 
threw  the  old  gentleman  into  quite  an  excitement ;  but,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  he  said  he  would  try  to  obtain  another.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  another  sheet  was  produced,  but  no  more  like  the 
original,  than  any  other  sheet  of  pajper  would  have  been,  written  over 
by  a  common  school-boy,  after  having  read,  as  they  did,  the  manu- 
scripts preceding  and  succeeding  the  lost  sheet." 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time,  (May,  1829,)  that  Smith 
received  a  revelation,  '^  informing  him  of  the  alteration  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  fore  part  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.^'  This  is  a 
curious  document,  very  indicative  of  Smith's  shrewdness  in  at 
once  detecting  the  trick  which  the  wags  at  the  printing-office 
were  playing  upon  him.  It  forbids  the  re-translation  of  the 
abstracted  portion,  points  out  to  Smith  where,  '^upon  the  plates 
of  Nephi,''  a  more  particular  account  might  be  found,  commands 
him  to  translate  that,  and  adds,  ^'Thus  I  will  confound  those 
who  have  altered  my  words.''  Perhiq[»  our  readers  will  think 
that  the  only  person  "  confounded  "  is  the  Prophet  himself. 

We  have  mentioned  Martin  Harris's  desire,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  business,  to  get  a  sight  of  "  the  plates,"  and  Smith's 
pretence  that  this  was  unlawful.  He,  however,  professed  to 
copy  a  part  of  the  engravings  upon  paper ;  and  with  this  Hams 
hastened  to  consult  Dr.  Charles  Anthon,  of  New  York.  Siwae 
years  afterwards,  the  Mormons  reported  that  Professor  Anthon 
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had  pronounced  the  inscriptions  to  be  ^^  reformed  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics/^  This  drew  forth  an  instantaneous  denial  from 
the  Professor^  whose  letter  supplies  the  fc^owing  ioformation  on 
the  method  of  translation : — 

"When  I  asked  the  person  (Harris)  who  brought  it,  how  he 
obtained  the  writing,  he  gave  me  the  following  account:  A  'gold 
hock/  eonsisting  of  a  nxunber  of  plates,  fastened  together  by  wires  of 
the  same  matenal,  had  been  dug  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York;  and,  along  with  it,  an  enormous  pair  of  ^spectacles!' 
These  spectacles  were  so  large,  that  if  any  one  attempted  to  look 
through  them,  his  two  eyes  woidd  look  through  one  glass  only ;  the 
spectacles  in  question  being  altogether  too  large  for  the  human  face. 
*  Whoever,'  he  said,  'examined  the  plates  through  the  classes,  was 
enabled  not  only  to  read  them,  but  fully  to  understand  their  meaning.' 
All  this  knowledge,  however,  was  confined  to  a  young  man,  who  had 
the  trunk,  containing  the  book  and  spectacles,  in  his  sole  possession. 
This  yow^g  man  was  placed  behind  a  curtdin,  in  a  garret  in  a  farm- 
house, and,  being  thus  concealed  from  view,  he  put  on  the  spectacles 
occasionally,  or,  rather,  looked  through  one  of  the  glasses,  deciphered 
the  characters  in  the  book,  and,  having  committed  some  of  them  to 
paper,  handed  copies  from  behind  the  curtain  to  those  who  stood  out- 
side^—Mayhew,  p.  28. 

During  the  process  of  '' translation/^  mysterious  hints  had 
been  utt^^  about  the  forthcoming  book^  and  great  efforts  made 
to  secure  for  it  a  fitvourable  reception.  Smith  began  to  preachy 
and  success  soon  crowned  his  efforts.  On  the  1st  of  June^  1881^ 
the  first  Conference  of  the  sect  was  held  at  Fayette,  New  York, 
and  ''the  Prophet"  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  thirty 
disciples,  including  the  members  of  his  own  family.  A  mission 
to  the  Indians — ^the  "  Lamanites "  of  the  Book  of  Mormon — 
was  undertaken  by  Cowdery  and  Parley  Pratt;  and  the  second 
epoch  of  the  history  of  the  imposture  commenced. 

The  Missionaries  contrived,  on  their  way  to  the  ^^Laman- 
ites," to  call  on  Bigdon.  At  first,  he  pretended  to  discredit 
their  story  j  but,  in  a  very  short  time,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  rebuked  them  for  tempting  God  by  seeking  ^'  a  sign,"  he 
committed  the  same  sin,  and  professed  to  be  converted.  He 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Prophet,  and  became  his  most 
zealous  and  able  coadjutor.  Smith's  previous  immoa^ity,  igno- 
rance, and  impudence,  having  created  many  enemies,  the  whole 
party  were  ordered,  by  ^^revdation,"  to  remove  to  Kirtland,  in 
Ohio,  (Bigdon's  residence,)  '^the  eastern  border  of  the  promised 
land."  In  the  mean  time,  Cowdery  and  Pratt  had  reached  Mis- 
souri, had  reported  favourably  of  the  country,  (Jackson  County,) 
and  had,  at  the  Prophet's  instance,  begun  to  purchase  land. 
Hither,  after  a  few  weeks.  Smith,  Bigdon,  and  some  others,  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  Smith  published  a  ^^  revelation,"  selecting  this  as  the 
foture  Zion,  although  that  honour  had  but  recently  been  assigned 
to  Kirtland.    After  devising  rules  for  the  allotm^it  of  land 
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and  the  organization  of  the  Church,  and  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  temple,  he  returned  to  Kirtland.  Most  of  his  disci- 
ples removed  to  Missouri,  while  he  remained  to  itinerate  and 
make  converts.  But  he  made  enemies  here,  as  well  as  in  New 
York;  and  at  Hiram,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1832,  he  and 
Bigdon  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and  otherwise  maltreated,  by 
an  infuriated  mob.  Upon  thisj  he  hastily  returned  to  Inde- 
pendence, narrowly  escaping  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers,  who 
tracked  him  to  Louisville.  He  was  obliged,  however,  in  a  few 
months,  to  go  back  and  look  after  his  mill,  farm,  store,  and  even 
the  bank  (!),  at  Kirtland.  He  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  at 
this  time,  by  about  three  thousand  disciples.  Soon,  however,  a 
formidable  schism,  productive  ultimatdy  of  great  calamities, 
broke  out  in  the  community;  and  Smith,  hoping  to  check, 
while  he  appeared  to  gratify,  the  ambition  of  his  dangerous 
coadjutor,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  his  own  influence,  asso- 
ciate Bigdon  and  another  with  himself,  as  the  supreme  govern- 
ing body.  In  the  mean  time,  the  old  non-Mormon  settlers 
became  alarmed  at  the  increasing  numbers,  intolerant  claims, 
and  infamous  practices,  of  the  new  sect.  Hostilities  commenced, 
and  raged  so  furiously,  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  Jack- 
son County  by  the  Mormons,  and  the  purchase — ^by  ''revela- 
tion "  from  Kirtland — of  lands  in  Clay  County.  The  towns  of 
Far- West  and  Adam-on-Diahman  were  founded,  and  prosperity 
began  once  more  to  dawn  upon  the  colony.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
1834,  the  Prophet  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Missouri.  Mr.  May- 
hew  speaks  of  this  journey  as  if  it  had  no  object  but  the  peace- 
able regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  sect.  But  from  what  Dr. 
Kidder  says,  it  is  evident  that  the  Mormonites  meditated  retalia- 
tion upon  their  enemies  in  Jackson  County,  and  that  Smith's 
journey,  accompanied  as  he  was  by  nearly  a  hundred  persons, 
was,  in  fact^  a  military  expedition  on  a  small  scale.  The  com- 
pany was  called  "  the  army  of  Zion,"  and  was  regularly  drilled 
and  equipped.  Smith  published  a  "  revelation,''  amounting  to  a 
declaration  of  war ;  and  his  band  was  considerably  increased,  by 
recruits  from  Mormon  settlements,  as  he  approached  Missouri. 
He  was,  however,  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  old  settlers,  who 
protested  against  his  advance,  and  threatened  the  army  with 
public  vengeance.  Smith  became  frightened ;  issued  a  '^  revela- 
tion," declaring  the  war  at  an  end;  Idt  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volunteers  in  Clay  County ;  and  travelled  back,  "Hke  a  gen* 
tleman,  with  plenty  of  money,"  leaving  the  renmant  of  his  bimd 
to  return  as  they  could.  Many  of  them  were  compelled  to  beg 
their  way  back. 

"  In  1836  they  formed  among  themselves  several  large  mercantile 
firms,  the  Prophet,  of  course,  hemg  a  partner  in  each ;  and  continued, 
by  means  of  falsehood  and  deception,  to  procure  goods  in  Buf&do  and 
New  York  to  the  amount  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars.    With 
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these  the  Prophet  and  Ym  Priests  rigged  themselves  out  in  the  most 
costly  apparel,  at  the  top  of  the  fashions. 

"  Suhsequently,  they  had  a  *  revelation,'  commanding  them  to  estab- 
lish a  'bank,  which  should  swallow  up  all  other  banks.'  This  was 
aoon  got  into  operation  on  a  pretended  capital  of  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, made  up  of  real  estate  round  about  the  temple.  By  means  of 
great  activity,  and  an  actual  capital  of  about  five  thousand,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  afloat  &om  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  concern  was  closed  up,  after  flourishing  three  or  four  weeks. 
During  this  period,  the  land  speculation  had  been  fully  entered  into 
by  the  gang.  They  contracted  for  nearly  all  the  land  within  a  mile 
and  a  hiJf  of  the  temple,  laid  it  out  into  city  lots,  and  proceeded  with 
the  operation  of  buying  and  selling  lots  to  one  another*  at  the  most 
extravagant  prices. 

"  But  their  career  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  Suits  were  insti- 
tuted against  them  imder  the  laws  against  private  banking,  and  Smith 
and  Bigdon  were  fined  one  thousand  dollars  each.  Their  printing- 
establishment,  with  a  large  quantity  of  books  and  paper,  was  taken, 
and  sold  to  pay  the  judgment.  On  the  same  night  the  whole  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  set  by  the  Mormons.  This  was  followed  by  the  flight 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  head-men  for  Missouri,  and  a  general  breaking- 
up  of  the  establishment  in  this  quarter." — Kidder,  pp.  128, 129. 

In  the  mean  time  things  were  growing  worse  in  Missouri; 
and^  at  last^  a  war  of  extermination  eonunenced^ — ^the  people  of 
the  State  being  determined  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  Mormons 
among  them.  A  party  of  Mormons  was  massacred  by  a  corps 
of  militia^  acting,  it  is  alleged^  under  the  orders  of  Boggs,  the 
Governor  of  the  state.  Partly  to  resist  the  assaults  of  their 
neighbours^  and  partly  to  exterminate  ^certain  dissenters  among 
themselves,  a  secret  society  was  formed,  called,  ''The  Daughters 
of  Zion/'  and,  afterwards, ''  Tlie  Danite  Band.''  Orson  Hyde  (an 
ex-apostle)  made  affidavit,  that  the  members  of  this  band  took 
"  an  oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  all  things  that 
they  say  or  do,  whether  right  or  wrong;''  that  they  appointed 
from  among  their  number  a  company  of  twelve,  to  bum  and 
destroy  the  neighbouring  towns;  that  Smith's  plan  was  to  take 
the  State;  that  he  pretended  to  his  people,  that  they  would  have 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and,  ultimately,  of  the  whole 
world;  that  he  had  said  he  would  tread  down  his  enemies,  and 
walk  over  their  dead  bodies,  &c.,  &c.  Hyde  professed  to  leave 
the  Mormons,  on  account  of  their  immorality  and  impiety;  and 
Lieut.  Gunnison,  who  resided  among  them  in  Utah  for  a  year, 
and  whose  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  his  Mormon  hosts 
induces  him  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  their 
doings,  admits  that  at  this  time,  according  to  the  confession  of 
the  Mormons  themselves,  this  band  were  sworn  to  exterminate 
obnoxious  persons;  and  ''that  persons  suddenly  disappeared,  or 
'  slipped  their  breath ;'  but  they  say  they  were  horse-tlueves,  and 
vile  wretches^  who  left  society  for  its  good." 
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Before  long^  the  leaders  of  the  sect  were  betrayed  and  impri' 
Boned;  while  their  followers  were  mercilessly  hunted  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  prairies, — ^men,  women,  and  children, — ^in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  Smidi  rejoined  his 
followers,  and  induced  them  to  settle  in  Illiiiois,  just  above  the 
Desmoines  Rapids,  on  the  river  Mississippi.  Hither,  in  a  few 
months,  about  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  collected;  and,  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  they  built  two  thousand  houses,  besides  schools^ 
and  other  public  ecUfices.  The  new  city  was  named  Nauvoo,  or^ 
^^  The  Beautiful." 

Smith  had  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
He  became  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  the  community;  and, 
according  to  the  varied  duties  which  he  dischaiged,  he  was 
"Prophet,'^  "President,''  "Mayor,"  or  "General."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  meditated  great  a^ressive  designs,  as  is  evident  from 
a  curious  correspondence  of  his  with  one  James  ArlingtonBennett, 
whom  the  Prophet,  quoting  Mahomed,  designated  his  "right- 
hand  man."  Bennett  offered  his  services,  in  what  Mr.  Mayhew 
drily  calls,  a  "too  candid"  epistle;  that  is,  he  treated  Smith's 
enterprise  as  a  clever  and  profitable  hoax,  in  the  profits  of  whicli 
he  proposed  to  have  a  share.  The  latter,  in  reply,  while  pre- 
tending to  reprove  the  worldly  spirit  and  sinister  hints  of  his 
friend,  most  cunningly  contrives  to  accept  his  offer.  Besides  the 
craftiness  which  it  developes.  Smith's  letter  contains  some  spe- 
cimens of  his  learning,  (?)     For  instance : — 

"Were  I  an  Egyptian,  I  would  exclaim,  Jak-oh-eh,  JSnith-go-on- 
dosh,  Flo-ees,  Flos-is-is ;  *  0  the  earth !  the  power  of  attraction,  and 
the  moon  passing  between  her  and  the  sun ;'  a  Hebrew,  Hauehheem 
yercm;  a  Greek,  O  Theos  phos  est;  a  Koman,  Dominus  reffit  me;  a 
German,  OoU  gehe  uns  das  licht ;  a  Portugee,  (!)  Senhor  Jeau  Chruto 
e  libordade;  a  Frenchman,  IHeu  defend  le  droit^* — Mayhew,  p.  116. 

During  this  period.  Smith  actually  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  that  character,  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Union.  This  is  a  very  curious 
document,  most  comically  sprinkled  with  scraps  of  bad  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  Dutch,  and  Greek. 

Meantime,  the  enrolment  of  the  male  inhabitants,  under  the 
designation  of  the  "Nauvoo  Legion,"  proceeded  vigorously; 
and  American  officers  became  alarmed  at  their  discipline,  equip- 
ments, and  tactics.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  magnificent 
temple  was  laid,  with  military  pomp,  by  "  General  Joseph  Smith." 
In  the  plenitude  of  his  pride,  he  gave  to  the  Nauvoo  Corporation 
a  jurisdiction  independent  of  that  of  Illinois;  and  this  body 
reftised  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  any  legal  document,  not 
countersigned  by  their  President.  At  the  same  time,  the  germs 
of  the  polygamy  which  they  now  practise  more  openly,  be^m  to 
appear  among  the  leading  Mormons.  Sidney  Rigdon  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  "  spiritual  wife  "  doctrine ;  (a  mere  cover  for 
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any  amount  of  promiscaous  licentiousness ;)  and  ''Joe  ^'  is  said 
to  faaye  acted  upon  it^  if  more  discreetly^  not  less  freely^  than  his 
friend.  Lieut.  Gunnison  (always  a  most  reliable  authority, 
when  he  admits  anything  disadvantageous  to  the  Mormons) 
says,  that  ''women  impeached  him  of  attempted  seduction, 
which  his  apology,  that  '  it  was  merely  to  see  if  they  were  vir- 
tuous/ could  not  satisfy/^    We  should  think  not ! 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  these  circumstances,  public  pre- 
judice rapidly  increased  against  the  Mormons.    Dissenters,  too, 
multiplied  fast  in  Nauvoo,  and  exasperated  the  passions  of  the 
surrounding  population,  by  the  disclosures  of  violence  and  sen- 
suality which  they  professed  to  make.    At  last,  matters  came  to 
a  crisis.    A  Dr.  Poster,  who  professed  to  have  caught  the  Pro- 
phet in  an  attempt  to  seduce  lus  wife,  set  up  a  newspaper,  called 
the  "  Expositor,^'  wliich  contained  some  most  shocking  accusa- 
tions.   It  was  voted  a  public  nuisance,  and  ordered  to  be  abated. 
The  order  was  executed  by  the  destruction  of  the  printing-office; 
types,  &c.    Foster  and  his  partner  fled  to  Carthage,  and  pro- 
cured warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  and  sixteen  other  rioters. 
Smith  refused  to  acknowledge  the  warrant,  and  marched  the 
officials,  who  attempted  to  serve  it,  out  of  Nauvoo.    This  breach 
of  the  law  of  the  State  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  deadly  struggle.    The  Govemoi'  of  the  State 
took  the  command  of  the  militia  in  person.    By  his  moderation 
and  tact,  however,  he  persuaded  the  Smiths  to  surrender  and 
take  their  trial  for  the  riot;  and  thus  the  sackage  and  pillage  of 
Nauvoo  were,  for  a  time,  prevented.    The  prisoners  were  lodged 
in  the  gaol  of  Carthage.      Both  the  mob  and  militia  were 
violently  excited  against  them ;  and,  as  it  began  to  be  rumoured 
that  they  were  likely,  after  all,  to  escape,  the  brutal  rabble  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  overpowered  the  guard,  rushed 
into  the  prison,  and  deliberately  shot  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith 
dead  on  the  spot.     The  murderers  were  never  arrested;  the 
brothers,  of  course,  were  regarded  as  martyrs ;  and,  as  all  reason- 
able men  had  foreseen,  the  sect  began  to  spread  more  rapidly 
than  ever. 

Dr.  Kidder  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  sworn  testimony  of  many 
witnesses,  "  on  the  trial  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  and  others,  for 
high  treason,  and  other  crimes  against  '^  the  State  of  Missouri. 
This  testimony  imputes  the  most  murderous  intentions  and 
inflammatory  speeches  to  the  Prophet  and  his  coadjutors;  and 
gives  specimens  of  the  compliments  which  the  former  paid  to  his 
Missourian  neighbours.  The  forces  of  the  State  were  "  a  d — d 
mob/'  "if  they  came  to  fight  him,  he  would  play  h — ^11  with 
their  apple-carts ;''  and  very  much  more,  of  a  worse  kind.  The 
Mormons,  indeed,  allege  that  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were 
hocussed,  and  driven  away.  But  Smith's  refiisal  to  administer 
state-law  is  matter  of  unquestionable  history.    It  is  also  abun- 
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dantly  clear,  that  he  taught  his  followers  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  should  '^  spoil  the  Egyptians,"  or,  as  he  facetiously       I 
termed  it,  ^'milk  the  Gentiles."  ^d  what  sort  of  morality  does 
the  following  ^'  revelation  "  teach? 

"Behold,  it  is  said  in  my  laws,  or  forbidden,  to  get  into  debt  to 
thine  enemies ;  but,  behold,  it  is  not  said,  at  any  time,  that  the  Lord 
should  not  take  when  He  pleases,  and  pay  as  seemeth  Him  good :  where- 
fore, as  ye  are  agents,  and  ye  are  on  the  Lord's  errand ;  and  whatever 
ye  do  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  is  the  Lord's  business,"  Ac.— 
i>octrines  and  Covenants,  p.  156. 

It  would  not  be  very  wonderful,  if  the  more  indiscreet  and 
unscrupulous  members  of  the  sect  should  have  acted  on  this  hint, 
and  given  a  very  literal  interpretation  to  the  promises  and  denun- 
ciations  of  their  Prophet,  especially  when  they  saw  him  quietly 
accumulating  his  military  force.  Indeed,  according  to  Lieut. 
Gunnison,  the  Mormons  themselves  acknowledge  that  this  was 
the  case. 

"  They  allow  that  mistakes  have  been  made  by  individuals  in  carrying 
out  their  doctrines :  for  instance,  many  have  supposed  that  the  time 
was  come  when  they  should  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  that  it  would  be  no  theft  to  secure  cattle  and  grain  from 
neighbouring  pastures  and  fields,  thus  'spoiling  the  Egyptians;*  and 
we  are  told  by  themselves,  that  such  conduct  had  to  be  forbidden  from 
the  public  desk.  This  instance  of  wrong  application  of  the  dogma, 
that  they  are  '  the  stewards  of  the  Lord,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
earth  belongs  to  the  saints,'  shows  that  some  foundation  exists  for  the 
charges  against  them,  on  the  score  of  insecurity  of  property  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri ;  and  that  abuses  can  easily  arise  frx)m  their  principles, 
when  residing  near  people  of  other  rehgious  views." — Ounntson,  p.  66. 

Other  less  exceptionable,  but  most  annoying,  modes  of  dealing 
with  obnoxious  residents  in  Nauvoo,  are  mentioned  by  this 
author.  There  is  something  exceedingly  grotesque  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"One  of  these  was  called  'whittling  off.'  Three  men  would  be 
deputed,  and  pjud  for  their  tune,  to  take  their  jack-knives  and  sticks,— 
down-east  Yankees,  of  course, — and,  sitting  down  before  the  obnoxious 
man's  door,  begin  their  whittling.  When  the  man  came  out,  they 
would  stare  at  him,  but  say  nothing.  If  he  went  to  the  market,  they 
followed  and  whittled.  Whatever  taunts,  curses,  or  other  provoking 
epithets  were  apphed  to  them,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  no  word 
spoken  in  return,  no  laugh  on  their  faces.  The  ieers  and  shouts  of 
street  urchins  made  the  welkin  ring ;  but  deep  sdence  pervaded  the 
whittlers.  Their  leerish  look  followed  him  every  where,  from  *  mom- 
ing  dawn  to  dusky  eve.*'  When  he  was  in-doors,  they  sat  patiently 
down,  and  assiduously  performed  their  jack-knife  dutj*.  Three  days 
are  said  to  have  been  the  utmost  that  human  nature  could  endure  of 
this  silent  annoyance ;  the  man  came  to  terms,  sold  his  possessions  for 
what  he  could  get,  or  migrated  to  parts  unknown."— Gi*»«iw», 
pp.  116, 117. 
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We  put  it  to  our  readers,  whether  a  community,  in  which 
such  doctrines  and  practices  prevailed,  could  avoid  making  ene- 
mies, or  hope  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  they  had 
injured  or  annoyed?  America  is  not  a  persecuting  nation;  the 
utmost  latitude  of  religious  opinion  being  permitted  throughout 
the  Union.  Why  should  Mormons  form  an  exception?  Why 
should  they  be  persecuted,  while  Shakers,  Millerites,  Camp- 
bellites,  and  the  whole  brood  of  sectaries,  for  which  the  land  is 
famous,  escape?  For  ourselves,  we  believe  the  true  answer  will 
be  foimd  in  the  statements  now  given.  As  to  the  anti-social 
tenets  and  practices  of  "  the  Prophet  ^'  and  his  disciples,  candour, 
surely,  obliges  us  to  allow,  that,  among  communities  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  civilization,  and  in  so  rude  a  state  as  the  population  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  absence  of  persecution  against  such  a 
sect  as  this  would  have  been  more  wonderful  than  its  presence. 
With  all  moderate  men  in  America,  we  deplore  the  lawlessness 
of  some  of  the  enemies  of  Mormonism ;  but  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  it;  nor  can  we  acquit  the  leaders  of  the  sect  from  the 
charge  of  having  wilfully  and  deliberately  provoked  it. 

The  murder  of  the  Prophet  greatly  excited  the  people  of 
Nauvoo ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  curses  and  threats 
of  vengeance  were  muttered  against  their  neighbours.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Governor,  however,  and,  still  more,  by  the  tact 
and  address  of  the  leading  Mormons,  the  crisis  passed  over 
quietly ;  and,  after  *'  the  martyrs  "  had  been  buried,  amid  sincere 
and  general  lamentation,  the  sect  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor 
to  '^  the  Seer."  There  were  two  or  three  candidates,  including 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Smith's  second  in  command.  The  usual  elec- 
tioneering tactics  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  '^the  Saints.'' 
The  choice  finally  fell  on  Brigham  Young,  the  present  head  of 
the  Mormon  Church ;  who,  according  to  Lieut.  Gunnison, — 

"  With  a  mien  of  the  most  retiring  modesty  and  diffidence  in  ordi- 
nary intercourse  in  society,  holds  a  spirit  of  ardent  feeling  and  great 
shrewdness ;  and,  when  roused  in  debate,  or  upon  the  Preacher's  stand, 
exhibits  a  boldness  of  speech,  and  grasp  of  thought,  that  awe  and 
enchain  with  intense  interest, — controlling,  soothing,  or  exasperating, 
at  pleasure,  the  multitudes  that  listen  to  his  eloquence." — Ounnieon, 
p.  129. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  the  new  sect,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  "From 
January  to  October,  1845,  they  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife  j" 
and,  at  last,  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  "  retire  into 
the  wilderness  to  grow  into  a  multitude,  aloof  frx)m  the  haimts 
of  civilization."  The  first  movements  westward  were  made  in 
the  spring  of  1846 ;  and  the  bands  of  emigrants  had  to  encoimter 
the  most  heart-rending  sufierings.  Meanwhile,  the  work  of 
erecting  the  temple  at  Nauvoo  was  perfected.  On  the  day  of 
consecration.  Priests,  Elders,  and  Bishops,  even  from  among  the 
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pioneers  of  the  desert-pilgrimage,  were  present;  and  '^from  high 
noon  to  the  shade  of  night  was  there  a  scene  of  rejoicing  and 
solemn  consecration  of  the  beautiful  edifice,  on  which  so  much 
anxiety  and  thought  had  lately  been  expended/'  But  as  soon  as 
the  consecration  was  finished,  all  the  ornaments,  symbols  of 
faith,  &c.,  were  removed  in  haste,  and  the  temple  deserted. 
Then  commenced  the  general  emigration ;  but,  as  tibe  Mormons 
did  not  remove  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  their  enemies,  the 
remnant  in  Nauvoo,  in  spite  of  an  agreement  allowing  the  exodus 
to  take  place  in  successive  detachments,  had  to  sustain  a  r^nlar 
siege,  and,  after  three  days'  bombardment,  were  finally  driven 
out  by  fire  and  sword. 

The  pioneer-band  started  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  spring 
of  1847.  They  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July;  and  were  followed 
on  the  24th  by  the  Church  Presidency,  headed  by  '^Brigham, 
the  Seer.''  Tne  latter  day  is  their  grand  epoch,  and  its  anni- 
versary is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  Their  progress  since 
their  arrival  in  the  mountains  has  been  truly  marvellous.  ''The 
dignity  of  labour"  is  an  article  of  their  social  faith;  and  they 
seem  to  have  literally  adopted,  and  universally  applied,  the  scrip- 
tural rule,  that  "  if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  first  crops 
by  locusts,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  famine ;  and  in  spite 
of  repeated  conflicts  with  the  predatory  Indian  tribes  around 
them,  their  indomitable  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  with 
complete  success.     Their  great  dty  on  the  Salt  Lake — 

'*  Was  laid  out  into  squares  in  1847 :  the  streets  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with  twenty-feet  side  walks ;  and  the  City 
Creek,  divided  to  run  along  each  walk,  and  water  a  colonnade  of  trees, 
and  also  to  be  led  into  the  gardens.  The  lots  contain  each  nearly  an 
acre,  and  face  on  alternate  streets,  with  eight  lots  in  each  block.  The 
site  is  on  a  scarcely  perceptible  slope,  except  the  northern  part,  which 
rises  upon  the  first  natural  terrace,  and  lies  in  the  angle  of  the  main 
Wahsatch  range,  running  north  and  south,  and  a  giant  spur  that 
makes  out  directly  to  the  west,  and  terminates  one  haJf-mile  from  the 
Jordan  Eiver.  The  city  is  four  miles  square,  and  touches  the  river 
bank  on  the  west  side." — Ghmnison^  pp.  32,  38. 

Besides  this,  they  have  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent 
country,  built  several  towns  and  cities,  and  are  fast  developing 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  a  region  which,  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  was  a  mere  desert.  In  July,  1852,  Lieut. 
Ounnison  estimated  the  popidation  of  Utah  at  about  80,000; 
and  it  has  surprisingly  increased  since  then.  The  "travelling 
college  "  is  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes ;  and  the 
Mormon  apostles  have  been  very  successful  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany.  They  have  Missionaries  even  in  the  Pacific 
Islands ;  and,  except  in  this  last  instance,  wherever  they  go,  they 
expend  all  their  energies  in  stimulating  the  emigration  of  the 
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faithful  to  Zion,  where  the  grand  '' gathering  ^^  is  to  take  place, 
preparatory  to  their  final  triumph,  and  the  advent  of  the  millen- 
nial glory.  Their  progreaB  in  our  own  eountry  haa  been  wonder- 
ful indeed.  They  first  appeared  in  England  in  1837,  and  in 
sixteen  years  they  profess  to  have  won  over  800,000  souls. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  persons,  on  an  average,  annually 
leave  our  shores  for  the  great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  '^principally 
farmers  and  mechanics,  with  some  few  derks,^^  &;c.  They  are 
described  as  generally  intelligent  and  well-behaved,  and  many  id 
them  highly  respectable.  Their  arrangements  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  cleanliness,  &c.,  on  board,  are  admirable ;  and, 
altogether,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  system  is,  year  by  year, 
abstracting  a  large  number  of  our  most  valuable  fellow- 
countrymen. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  gives  importance  to  the  subject, 
and  renders  an  analysis  of  the  history  and  fEuth  of  Mormonism 
something  more  than  a  disgusting  task ;  as  will  fiurther  appear, 
if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Mormon  faith,  and  to  the  prac- 
tices that  have  grown  out  of  it.  Would  to  God  that  our  remarks 
might  deter  some  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  from  committing 
themselves,  and  especially  their  wives  and  daughters,  to  the 
"tender  mercies'^  of  this  shocking  compound  of  infidelity,  hea- 
thenism, immorality,  and  cant ! 

And,  first  of  2^1,  the  Mormons  are  avowed  Materialists.  They 
utterly  ridicule  the  notion  of  spiritual,  as  distinct  firom  material, 
existence;  and  remorselessly  apply  their  doctrine  to  the  Deity 
himself.    Thus,  among  them, — 

'^'God  the  Father'  is  held  to  be  a  man  perfected;  but  bo  far 
advanced  in  the  attributes  of  his  nature, — ^his  faith,  intelligence,  and 
power, — ^that,  in  comparison  with  us,  he  may  be  called  *  the  Infinite/  '* 
— Ghinnison,  p.  43. 

"First.  God  himself,  who  sits  enthroned  in  yonder  heavens,  is  a 
man  like  unto  one  of  yourselves :  that  is  the  great  secret.  If  the  veil 
was  rent  to-day,  and  the  great  GK)d,  who  holds  this  world  in  its  orbit, 
and  upholds  all  things  by  his  power,  if  you  were  to  see  him  to-day, 
you  would  see  him  in  all  the  person,  image,  and  very  form  as  a  man ; 
for  Adam  was  created  in  the  very  fashion  and  image  of  God :  Adam 
received  instraotion,  walked,  talked,  and  conversed  with  him,  as  one 

man  talks  and  communes  with  another I  am  going  to  tell  you 

how  God  came  to  be  Qod,  God  himself  j  the  Father  of  us  all,  dwelt 
on  earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  did;  and  I  will  show  it  from 
the  Bible.     Jesus  said, '  As  the  Father  hath  power  in  himself,  even  so 

hath  the  Son  power,'  to  do what  ?     Why,  what  the  Father  did ; 

that  answer  is  obvious :  in  a  manner  to  lay  down  his  body,  and  take  it 
up  again.  Jesus,  what  are  you  going  to  do  P  To  lay  aown  my  life, 
as  my  Father  did,  and  take  it  up  again." — Smithes  Juast  Sermon,  as 
quoted  hf  Chmnison,  pp.  48,  44. 

Again :  thqr  say, — 

"  Now,  God,  our  Father,  dwells  on  his  planet,  (J^lob^  and  moa- 
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sures  time  by  one  of  its  revolutions Bein^  Jmite,  he  employs 

agents  to  bring  and  commmiicate  infonnation  through  his  worlds ; 
and  all  the  material  agents  of  light,  electricity,  and  sound,  or  attri- 
butes, are  employed  in  this  thing.'* — Ounnison,  p.  66. 

Once  more,  we  quote  a  passi^  fifom  Orson  Pratt,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Kidder:— 

"  *  Here,  then,  is  the  Methodist  God,  without  either  eyes,  ears,  or 
mouth ! !!  And  yet  man  was  created  after  the  image  of  Qod ;  but  this 
could  not  apply  to  the  Methodists*  God,  for  he  luus  no  imaffe  or  like- 
ne89  !  The  Methodist  Gwl  can  neither  be  Jehovah  nor  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  Jehovah  showed  his  face  to  Moses  and  to  the  seventy  Elders  of 
Israel,  and  his  feet  too :  he  also  wrote  with  his  oton  finger  on  the 
tablets  of  stone.  Isaiah  informs  us  that '  his  arm  is  not  shortened ; 
that  his  cor  is  not  dull  of  hearing,' "  Sui.— Kidder,  p.  238. 

Of  Jesus  Christ  they  hold,  that  he — 

"  Is  the  offspring  of  the  Father  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  eternal 
Father  came  to  the  earth,  and  wooed  and  won  her  to  be  the  wife  ot 
his  bosom.  He  sent  his  herald-angel  Grabriel  to  announce  espousals 
of  marriage,  and  the  Bridegroom  and  bride  met  on  the  plains  oi 
Palestine;  and  the  Holy  Babe  that  was  bom  was  the  'tabernacle,' 
prepared  for,  and  assumed  by,  the  Spirit-Son,  and  that  now  constitutes 
a  God." — Ottnnison,  p.  43. 

Of  the  Divine  Spirit  Pratt  says, — 
.  "  The  Holy  Spirit,  being  one  part  of  the  Godhead,  w  aUo  a  material 
substance,  of  the  same  nature  and  properties,  in  many  respects,  as  the 
Spirits  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  exists  in  vast,  immeasurable 
quantities  in  connexion  with  all  material  worlds.  This  is  called  God 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son.  God  the  Father  and 
Gt>d  the  Son  cannot  be  every  where,  present ;  indeed,  they  cannot  be 
even  in  two  places  at  the  same  instant.  But  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
omnipresent :  it  extends  through  all  space,  intermingling  with  aU  other 
matter ;  yet  no  one  atom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  instant.*' — Fratfs  Kingdom  of  Qod,  pp.  4,  6. 

It  is  not  without  a  sickening  shudder  that  we  have  compelled 
ourselves  to  transcribe  this  farrago  of  abominable  blasphemy; 
but  our  duty  requires  us  to  expose  the  real  character  of  Mor- 
monism. We  shall  not  insult  the  judgment  and  piety  of  our 
readers  by  any  attempt  at  refutation,  but  shall  leave  these 
declarations  to  make  their  own  impression. 

The  Mormon  notion  of  Faith  is  very  peculiar,  and,  in  one 
aspect,  profane.     It  is  thus  defined : — 

"  *  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  God ;  so  that. things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.' 

"  By  this  we  understand  that  the  principle  of  power,  which  existed 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  by  which  the  worlds  were  framed,  was  faith.. ..... 

"  It  is  the  principle  by  which  Jehovah  works,  and  through  which 
he  exercises  power  over  all  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal,  thmgs." — 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  ppi2,  3. 
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Tbus^  by  a  most  ridiculous  perversion  of  Scripture,  that  faith  in 
divine  testimony,  by  which  we  learn  the  creation  of  the  universe 
out  of  nothing,  is  transferred  to  God,  as  if  it  were  "  the  principle 
of  ^'  creative  "  power''  in  \\\m  !  We  are  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Mayhew  is  half  captivated  with  this  nonsense.     He  says, — 

''On  this  point,  Mr.  Bowes,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Mormonism  Exposed/  and  a  public  debater  against  the  Saints  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  has  not  been  fortunate  in  attack- 
ing their  theology.  He  changes  them  with  ignorance  of  the  word 
'faith:'  he  has  only  proved  his  own.  Faith,  he  says,  is  crediting 
testimony,  and  asks,  *  What  testimony  God  had  to  credit  ?*  and  there- 
fore concludes  that  fjEuth  is  not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  of  believers. 
Mr.  Bowes  has  here  confounded  speculative  belief  with  practical  faith. 
With  the  Mormons,  on  the  contrary, '  faith  is  the  principle  of  power,' 
both  human  and  divine." — Mayhew,  p.  291. 

We  confess  we  do  not  understaud  Mr.  Mayhew ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  he  understands  himself.  Of  all  vague  expressions, 
nothing  can  be  more  so  than  to  call  faith  "the  principle  of 
power.''  This  explains  nothing.  Let  us  be  told  that  faith  in 
the  divine  testimony,  (concerning  Jesus  Christ,  for  example,) 
while  it  stops  short  at  mere  credence,  is  speculative  faith;  but 
that,  when  it  so  receives  that  testimony  as  to  trust  in  him  for 
salvation,  and  to  work  by  love,  and  purirjr  the  heart,  it  \r  practi- 
cal faith;  and  we  can  imderstand  what  is  said :  but  to  say  that 
"  belief  in  testimony"  is  speculative,  and  "  the  principle  of  action 
in  all  intelligent  beings''  is  practical,  faith,  is  to  utter  so  much 
unmeaning  nonsense.  Mr.  Mayhew  decries  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,  as  "  directly  opposed  to  the  mystical  spirit  that  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  bosom  of  all  religious  communities;"  and  prefers 
the  authority  of  "  the  great  American  sage,  Mr.  Emerson." 

Upon  the  subject  of  Baptism,  they  teach  the  necessity  of 
immersion,  by  a  properly-qualified  person,  (that  is,  one  of  them- 
selves,) for  the  remission  of  sins.  TOiis  is  an  element  of  "  Camp- 
belUsm,"  and  is  adduced  as  an  internal  evidence  of  Rigdon's 
original  complicity  in  the  fraud,  inasmuch  as  he  oflSciated  as  a 
Campbellite  Preacher  during  the  '^translation"  period.  But 
Smith  early  improved  on  the  original  notion,  and  taught  a 
strange  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  '^  baptisms  for  the  dead." 
The  following  is  Lieut.  Gunnison's  outline  of  this  doctrine, 
drawn  from  the  "  revelations  "  in  "  Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  p. 
300,  et  seq.  ;— 

"The  further  peculiarity  of  the  subject  consists  in  a  vicarious 
immersion  of  living  persons  for  their  dead  friends,  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity,  or  neglected  it,  while  living.  This  is  called  *  Baptism 
for  the  dead.'  There  being,  according  to  their  view,  a  probationary 
state  in  the  spiritual  world  while  that  on  earth  exists,  so  that  by 
proxy  one  can  fulfil  all  *  righteousness,*  by  submitting  to  all  prescribed 
rites,  of  which  baptism  is  one,  it  is  presumed  that  those  gone  before 
have  repented,  and  are  now  desirous  of  baptistic  benefits ;  and  hence 
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it  is  enjoined,  that  the  '  greatest  responsibility  that  Clod  has  bud  on 
us,  is  to  look  after  onr  dead,*  and  ordered,  that  a  man  be  bi^tized  for 
deceased  relatives,  tracing  back  the  line  to  one  that  held  the  priest- 
hood among  his  progenitors,  who,  being  a  saint,  will  then  take  up  the 
place  of  sponsor,  aiid  relieve  him  of  further  responsibility.  All  those 
who  are  thus  admitted  to  salvation  will  be  added  to  the  household  of 
the  baptized  person  at  the  resurrection,  who  will  then  prefer  his  claim, 
or  do  as  our  Lord  did  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and^caU  them  forth  in 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  over  whom  he,  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
line,  wiU  reign  as  Patriarch  for  ever ;  and  his  rank  and  power  among 
kingly  saints  wiU  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  retinue." — 
Ounnison,  pp.  45,  46. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add^  that^  after  sufficient  time  hajs  been 
allowed  to  build  a  temple  at  Zion^  or  any  appointed  "  stake/'  no 
other  places  are  permitted  to  be  used  for  the  baptisms  for  the 
dead.  The  design  of  this  is  obvious.  Members^  as  they  gather 
to  "  Zion/'  OT  its  ''  stakes/'  are  required,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  contribute  largely  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  die  main- 
tenance of  ^^the  Residency."  The  above  doctrine,  therefore, 
luppealing  to  the  sympathy  of  survivors  for  the  unquiet  souk  of 
their  departed  friends,  is  admirably  fitted,  like  the  kindred  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  and  its  associated  vicarious  masses,  to  fill  the 
cofiers  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  promote  the  aggran^zement  of 
the  leaders  of  the  sect.  There  can  be  no  baptism  but  by  a  pro- 
per  person  in  the  proper  place ;  and  of  course  the  fedthfiil  will 
hasten  to  '^ gather ''  to  that  place;  where  they  must  pay  hand- 
somely for  their  privileges. 

We  ma^  pass  over  all  that  is  said  of  Mormon  cosmogony,  and 
of  their  views  as  to  the  fnillennium.  But  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  working  miracles 
is  an  essential  article  of  the  faith  of  this  sect ;  and  that  its  Mis- 
sionaries every  where  pretend  to  exercise  that  power.  But,  eveu 
were  we  unable,  in  any  case,  to  prove  collusion  and  jugglery,  we 
should  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  apparent  miracles,  wrought  by 
bad  men,  in  confirmation  of  unscriptural  dogmas.  The  world 
has  often  been  cheated  by  "  lying  wonders,'^  and  the  "  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness  '/'  and,  considering  the  vicious  character 
of  the  authors  of  this  imposture,  and  the  nature  of  their  peculiar 
tenets,  we  pronounce  their  success  to  be  only  another  instance 
of  the  same  melancholy  kind. 

"The  gift  of  tongues''  was  early  exercised  by  the  more 
zealous  Mormons ;  but,  at  that  time.  Smith  found  it  convenient 
to  denounce  these  gifts,  by  revelation,  as  '*  works  of  the  devil." 
Nevertheless,  when  his  prophetic  stock  in  trade  ran  low,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  unfortunate  guesses,  he  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  himself.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  "  gifts :" — 
^^Ak  man  oh  son  oh  man  ah  ne  commene  en  holle  goste  en  haben 
en  fflai  hosanne  hosanne  en  hoUe  goste  en  esac  milkea  Jeremiah, 
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Ezekiel,  Nephi,  Lehi,  St  John/'  &c,  &c.  A  seceder  testifies, 
that  he  himself,  on  one  occasion,  '^  was  at  length  called  upon  to 
speak,  or  sing,  ^in  tongues,'  at  his  own  option.  Preferring  the 
latter  mode,  he  sung,  to  the  tune  of  ^Brace's  Address,'  a  combina- 
tion of  sounds  wUch  astonished  all  present/'  One  Higbee, 
formerly  an  Elder,  giyes  this  as  the  rule :  ^^  Rise  upon  your  feet, 
and  look  and  lean  on  Christ ;  speak  or  make  some  sound ;  con- 
tinue to  make  sounds  of  some  kind,  and  the  Lord  will  make  a 
correct  tongue  or  language  of  it."  This  is  "  the-gift-of-tongues- 
made-easy,"  with  a  witness. 

Great  pretensions  have  also  been  made  to  the  gifts  of  healing, 
and  of  casting  out  devils.  The  specimens  of  the  latter  are  too 
silly  and  profane  to  be  inserted  here;  and,  as  to  the  former, 
when  we  find  that,  whether  the  patient  recover  at  once,  or  only 
by  slow  degrees,  or  whether  he  die  quietly,  the  miracle  is  equally 
genuine,  we  know  what  value  to  attach  to  these  supernatural 
pretensions.  A  Mr.  Bacheler,  during  the  progress  of  a  discussion 
with  a  Mormon  teacher,  investigated  three  cases  of  pretended 
miracles,  and,  in  every  instance,  compelled  his  opponent  publicly 
to  confirm  lus  testimony,  that  there  was  nothing  minumlous 
about  them.*^ 

A  singular  story  is  related  by  Mr.  Tucker.  He  says,  that 
on  one  occasion  a  slranger,  who  had  obtained  accommodation  for 
the  night  at  the  house  of  a  &rmer,  awoke  the  family  by  the  most 
dreadful  cries  and  groans;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done 
for  him,  expired  before  morning.  At  an  early  hour,  two 
travellers  came  to  the  gate,  and  requested  entertainment.  On 
hearing  of  the  disaster  which  had  occurred,  they  requested  to  see 
the  corpse;  and,  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes,  one  of 
them  said  they  were  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  and  empowered  to  work  miracles, — con- 
cluding by  offering  to  bring  to  life  the  dead  man  before  them. 
At  their  request  the  neighbours  were  summoned,  and, — 

*^  The  Mormon  Elders  commenced  their  task  by  kneeling  and  praying 
before  the  body  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  and  with  most  stento- 
rian lungs.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far  with  their  prayer,  a  sudden 
idea  struck  the  feurmer,  who  quickly  quitted  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  his  return  waited  patiently  by  the  bedside  until  their 
prayer  was  finished,  and  the  Elders  were  ready  to  perform  their  miracle. 
Before  they  b^an,  he  respectfully  said  to  them,  that,  with  their  per- 
mission, he  wished  to  ask  them  a  few  questions  upon  the  subject  of 
their  miracle.  They  replied,  that  they  had  no  objection.  The  farmer 
then  asked,  '  Tou  are  quite  certain  that  you  can  bring  this  man  to  life 
again  ?'  *  We  are.'  '  How  do  you  know  that  you  can  ?'  '  We  have 
just  received  a  revelation  fix)m  the  Lord,  informing  us  that  we  can.' 
•  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  revelation  was  firom  the  Lord  ? '  'Yes :  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  about  it.'     '  Does  your  power  to  raise  this  man  to 

♦  Kidder,  pp.  218-221. 
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life  again  depend  upon  the  particular  nature  of  his  disease,  or  could  you 
now  bring  any  dead  man  to  life ?'  'It  makes  no  difference  to  us ;  we 
could  bring  any  corpse  to  life.'  *  Well,  if  this  man  had  been  killed, 
and  one  of  his  arms  cut  off,  could  you  bring  him  to  life,  and  also  restore 
to  him  his  arm  ?'  *  Certainly :  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  given  us 
b^  the  Lord.  It  would  make  no  difference,  even  if  both  his  arms  and 
his  legs  were  cut  off.'  '  Could  you  restore  him  if  his  head  had  been 
cut  off?'  *  Certainly  we  could.'  *  Well,'  said  the  fanner,  with  a  quiet 
smile  upon  his  featmres, '  I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  such  holy 
men  assert,  but  I  am  desirous  that  my  neighbours  here  should  be  fully 
converted,  by  having  the  miracle  performed  in  the  completest  manner 
possible ;  so,  by  your  leave,  if  it  makes  no  difference  whatever,  I  will 
proceed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  this  corpse.'  Accordingly,  he  produced  a 
huge  and  well-sharpened  broad  axe  from  beneath  his  coat,  which  he 
swimg  above  his  head,  and  was  apparently  about  to  bring  it  down  upon 
the  neck  of  the  corpse,  when,  lo  and  behold !  to  the  amazement  of  all 
present,  the  dead  man  started  up  in  great  agitation,  and  swore  he  would 
not  have  his  head  cut  off  for  any  consideration  whatever. 

''The  company  immediately  seized  the  Mormons,  uid  soon  made 
them  confess  that  the  pretended  dead  man  was  also  a  Mormon  Elder, 
and  that  they  had  sent  him  to  the  farmer's  house,  with  directions  to 
die  there  at  a  particular  hour,  when  they  would  drop  in,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  perform  a  miracle  that  would  astonish  every  body.  The 
farmer,  after  giving  the  impostors  a  severe  chastisement,  let  them 
depart,  to  practise  their  imposition  in  some  other  quarter."* 

The  most  succinct  and  intelligible  account  of  the  discipline  and 
polity  of  Mormonism  which  we  have  foimd^  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 
Kidder^  from  the  summary  of  Mr.  Corrill : — 

"  There  are  in  the  Church  two  priesthoods :  first,  the  Melchisedec, 
or  high,  priesthood,  also  called  the  greater  priesthood;  second,  the 
Aaronic,  or  lesser,  priesthood.  In  the  first,  or  Melchisedec,  priesthood, 
were  ordained  High  Priests  and  Elders ;  in  the  second,  were  ordained 
Priests,  Teachers,  and  Deacons.  Each  different  grade  chose  one  of  its 
number  to  preside  over  the  rest,  who  was  called  *  President,'  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  call  together  those  over  whom  he  presided,  at  stated 
times,  to  edify  one  another,  and  receive  instruction  from  him.  The 
first,  or  high,  priesthood  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of,  and  regulate  the 
spiritual  concerns  of,  the  Church ;  the  second,  or  lesser,  priesthood  was 
to  administer  in  the  ordinances,  and  attend  to  the  temporal  concerns  of 
the  Church.  Three  of  the  High  Priests  were  chose[n]  and  set  apart  by 
the  Church  to  preside  over  all  the  Churches,  of  that  order,  in  all  the 
world,  and  were  called  '  Presidents,'  and  constituted  what  is  called '  the 

first  presidency.' The  Church  that  was  to  be  established  in 

Jackson  Coimty  was  called  '  Zion,'  the  centre  of  gathering ;  and  those 
established  by  revelation,  in  other  places,  were  called  'stakes  of  Zion.' 

Each  stake  was  to  have  a  presidency,  consisting  of  three  High 

Priests,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  stake  over  which  they  took  the  watch- 

*  For  this,  and  the  stoir  about  the  abstraction  ofpart  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  we  are 
indebted  to  our  very  Taluahle  oontemporarr,  "The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review." 
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care.  There  was  also  to  be  a  high  council,  consisting  of  twelve  High 
Priests,  established  at  each  stake ;  also  a  Bishop,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  lesser  priesthood,  and  administered  in  temporal  things ;  he  had 
two  Counsellors,  who,  with  himself,  formed  a  court  to  try  transgressors. 
If  two  members  had  a  difficulty,  they  were  to  settle  it  between  them- 
selves, or  by  the  assistance  of  another,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  but, 
if  they  could  not  do  this,  then  it  went  before  the  Bishop's  court  for 
trial ;  but,  if  either  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Bishop's  decision,  he 
could  appeal  from  it  to  the  high  council.  There  was  also  a  travelling 
high  council,  consisting  of  twelve  High  Piiests,  called  *  the  Twelve 
Apostles,'  or  '  the  Twelve,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  travel  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  the  world.  They  were  also  to  regulate  the  Church  in  all 
places  where  it  was  not  properly  organized.  One  of  their  number  pre- 
sided over  the  rest  in  their  councils.  There  were  other  bodies  formed, 
called  '  the  seventies,'  consisting  of  seventy  Elders  each,  (not  High 
Priests,)  seven  of  whom  presided  over  the  rest  in  their  councils.  These 
seventies  were  to  travel  and  preach  in  all  the  world,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  twelve,  who  were  to  open  or  lead  the  way,  and  then  call 
upon  the  seventies  for  assistance.  There  were  three  of  these  bodies 
formed,  called  the  first,  second,  and  third  seventies;  The  first  presi- 
dency, the  high  council,  the  twelve,  and  each  of  the  seventies,  were 
equal  in  power ;  that  is  to  say,  each  had  a  right  to  discipline  their  own 
members,  and  transact  other  business  of  the  Church  within  their  call- 
ing ;  and  a  decision  of  either  one  of  these  bodies,  when  in  regular^ession, 
could  not  be  appealed  from  to  any  other ;  for  one  had  no  right  or  power 
to  reverse  or  overthrow  the  judgment  or  decision  of  the  other,  but  they 
could  all  be  called  together  and  form  a  conference,  consisting  of  all  the 
authorities,  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  taken  from  either  one,  and  the 
decision  reversed.  These  were  the  regular  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Church ;  but,  besides  this,  Smith  and  Rigdon  taught  the  Church, 
that  these  authorities,  in  ruling  or  watching  over  the  Church,  were 
nothing  more  than  servants  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  had  the  power  in  themselves  to  do  any  thing  that  either  or  aU  of 
these  authorities  could  do." — Kidder,  pp.  121-123. 

We  are  not  told  how  fax  this  privilege  is  reconciled  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Seer  and  others^  in  receiving  and  issuing 
"  revdations  -"  but  we  know  that  Smith  and  his  colleagues  always 
exacted^  and  generally  secured,  implicit  obedience  to  their  orders. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  prerogatives  of  these 
various  orders  extend  to  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  administra- 
tions. The  Mormons  delight  to  call  their  system  a  "Theo- 
Democracy,^'  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  Brigham  Young  is  '^the 
most  autocratic  ruler  in  the  world.''  By  means  of  his  high 
council,  he  knows  as  much  about  the  private  opinions  and  con- 
cerns of  aH  around  him,  as  a  French  Minister  of  Police,  and  pro- 
bably far  more;  and,  backed  by  the  authority  of  ^' revelation,'^ 
can  easily  secure  the  obedience  of  his  vassals. 

But  one  of  the  darkest  features  of  Mormonism  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  We  have  hinted  at  the  personal  profligacy  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  coadjutors;  and  in  the  system,  as  practised  in 
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America,  we  find  the  image  of  the  debasing  lusts  of  its  origina- 
tors. This  is  a  heavy  charge,  constantly  denied  by  English  Mor- 
mons, and,  no  doubt,  disbdieved  by  many  of  them.  But  it  can 
be  abundantly  made  good. 

The  troubles  at  Nauvoo  were  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
^'spiritual  wife''  doctrine  of  Sidney  B/igdon,  and  its  application 
by  the  Prophet  in  the  instance  of  Mni.  Foster.  The  charges 
then  urged  on  this  head  were  indignantly  denied;  but  sulee- 
quent  events  have  corroborated  them.  Indeed,  Ldeut.  Gunnison 
testifies  that  equivocation  on  this  subject  is  quite  common : — 

"An  intelligent  lady  informed  me  that  she  had  considered  it  right, 
when  asked  by  her  Mends,  during  an  eastern  visit,  to  say,  that '  it  is 
no  doctrine  of  ours  to  have  spiritual  wives;'  and  this,  idthough  the 
interrogators  may  have  had  in  their  minds  nothing  more  than  plurality 
and  its  suj^posed  abuses." — Qwimsan,  p.  67. 

The  following  statements  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  are  firom 
the  same  pen : — 

"  That  many  have  a  large  number  of  wives  in  Deser^t,  is  perfectly 
manifest  to  any  one  residing  among  them ;  and,  indeed,  the  subject 
begins  to  be  more  openly  discussed  than  formerly ;  and  it  is  announced 
that  a  treatise  is  in  preparation,  to  prove  by  the  Scriptures  the  right 
of  plurality  by  all  Christians,  if  not  to  declare  their  own  practice  of 
the  same."— P.  67. 

"  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  Saviour  had  three  wives, — 
Mary,  and  Martha,  and  the  other  Mary  whom  Jesus  loved, — all  married 
at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee."— P.  68. 

"  That  polygamy  existed  at  Nauvoo,  and  is  now  a  matter  scarcely 

attempted  to  be  concealed  among  the  Mormons,  is  certain It  is  a 

thing  of  usual  and  general  conversation  in  the  mountains.  I  have 
often  heard  one  of  the  Presidency  spoken  of  with  his  twenty-eight 
wives;  another  with  'forty-two,  more  or  less;'  and  the  third,  called 
an  old  bachelor,  because  he  has  only  a  baker's  dozen." — P.  120. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  fiirther  into  this  disgusting  subject^ 
nor  to  discuss  the  reasons  which,  according  to  the  above  firiendly 
author,  are  adduced  in  justification  of  the  practice.  It  should 
be  enough  to  have  established  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  The 
Missionaries  of  the  sect  in  England  continually  deny  it ;  and  no 
wonder :  for,  were  they  to  preach  and  practice  polygamy  among 
us,  they  would  not  make  many  converts.  But  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that*Mahommedanism  itself  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
this  form  of  licentiousness.  And  is  it  into  a  system  like  this, 
that  our  English  matrons  and  virgins  are  to  be  enticed  ?  And 
will  our  '^  farmers  and  mechanics  "  abandon  the  severe  and  holy 
virtues  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  for  a  people  among 
whom  the  honour  of  their  daughters  and  sisters  is  a  thing  of  so 
small  accoimt  ?  How  will  they  feel  when  commanded  by  "  reve- 
lation'*  to  hand  over  their  beloved  ones  to  the  harem  of  one  of 
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the  High  Priests  of  this  scheme  of  sensuality  and  lust  ?  O  that 
their  eyes  eonld  be  opened  to  see  the  social  and  moral  penis 
into  which  so  many  of  them  seem  disposed  to  rash  I 

Of  course^  such  a  practice  poisons  the  very  sources  of  society, 
and  the  moral  taint  affects  cJl  elasses.  Listen  again  to  Lieut. 
Gunnison : — 

'^  Of  all  the  children  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  we 
must,  in  candour,  say,  that  those  of  the  Mormons  are  the  most  lawless 
and  profime.  Gircmnstanoes  connected  with  travel,  with  occupations 
in  a  new  home,  and  desultory  life,  may  in  part  account  'for  this :  but 
when  a  people  make  pretensions  to  raising  up  a  '  holy  generation,*  and 
are  conmianded  to  take  wives  for  the  purpose,  we  naturally  look  at  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced  by  the  doctrines ;  and  surely  they  would 
not  complain  of  the  scripture  rule, — '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'"— P.  160. 

In  like  manner^  profaneness  and  extreme  vulgarity  are  com» 
mon  among  them,  '^  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  out  of  it/^  Smith 
could  swear  like  a  trooper ;  and  so,  it  seems,  can  his  successors, 
the  only  caution  used  being,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  God  in 
their  swearing. 

These  statements  are  confirmed  by  letters  from  emigrants  to 
their  friends  in  this  coimtry.  The  writers,  in  many  instances, 
hitteriy  bewail  their  folly  in  being  duped  by  the  Mormon 
apostles.  They  represent  them  as  ^^  a  gang  of  speculators  and 
gamblers,  who  don't  value  a  man's  life  more  than  that  of  a 
cat;"  '^unsatiated  despots;''  addicted  to  "gaming  of  every 
description  on  the  Sabbath,  such  as  horse-racing,  rolling  the 
ten-pins,  playing  cards,  dancing,  swearing,  and  every  thing  else 
that  is  beyond  decency." 

Such  is  Mormonism : — "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  a  religion  of 
sensuality  and  blasphemy.  Its  steps  "go  down  to  death;  its 
feet  take  hold  on  hell."  The  rapid  spread  of  such  a  plague 
among  our  agriailtural  and  manufacturing  population  is  a  por- 
tentous occurrence.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Beligious 
Tract  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Book  Room  have  issued  tracts 
on  the  subject.  In  this  country  there  has  been,  there  will  be, 
no  persecution;  but  the  surprising  growth  of  the  system  shows 
that  it  is  as  unsafe  to  ignore,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  persecute, 
it.  Let  us,  depending  upon  God,  use  all  the  weapons  that 
reason  and  religion  allow,  to  effect  its  suppression. 

In  the  United  States,  Mormonism  is  felt  to  be  a  threatening 
political  fact.  The  Territory  of  Utah  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Federal  Government ;  and  already  the  Grovemment  officers  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Their  settled  policy,  in  such  matters,  is  thus, 
described: — 

"  Their  President  of  the  Church  is  the  temporal  civil  governor, 
because  he  is  the  seer  of  the  Lord,  and  rules  in  virtue  of  that  pro- 
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pbetic  right  over  the  home  and  catholic  '  Latter  Day  Saints  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,'  usually  styled  *  the  Mormons.'  And  should 
one  be  assigned  to  them  not  of  their  creed,  or  other  than  their  chief, 
he  would  find  himself  without  occupation.  He  probably  would  be 
received  with  all  due  courtesy  as  a  distinguished  personage,  cordially 
received  in  social  intercourse,  so  long  as  his  demeanour  pleased  the 
influential  members  and  people  ;  but,  as  Governor, — ^to  use  their  own 
expressive  phrase, — *he  would  be  let  severely  alone.'  Were  he  to 
convoke  an  assembly,  and  order  an  election,  no  attention  would  be 
paid  to  it,  and  he  would  be  subject  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  a 
legislature,  chosen  at  a  different  time,  enacting  statutes,  or  else  the 
old  ones  continued,  and  those  laws  enforced,  and  the  cases  arising  from 
their  conflict  adjudicated,  by  the  present  tribunals  of  justice,  under 
their  own  Judges." — Chmnison^  p.  24. 

Accordingly^  the  Judges  originally  sent  from  Washington 
either  fled,  or  were  recalled;  and  Mormon  functionaries  now 
administer  Mormon  law  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  But  how 
long  will  the  inhabitants  be  content  with  the  inferior  position  of 
a  Territory  ?  And,  when  they  shall  claim  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  how  will  the  difficulties 
arising  from  their  peculiar  views  and  polity  be  adjusted  ?  These 
difficulties  have  recently  been  forcibly  put  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  "  The  Times  *'  newspaper.     He  says, — 

"There  is  rising  into  view,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  American 
Bepublic,  a  structure  of  spiritual  despotism,  which  puts  to  blush  the 

pretensions  of  Hildebrand The  whole  system  of  Mormonism  is 

utterly  repugnant  to  all  our  moral,  religious,  and  poUtical  ideas; 
and  incompatible  with  the  scope  of  all  our  institutions.  The 
Church  is  every  thing,  and  intermeddles  with  every  thing.  It  utterly 
blots  out  private  conscience.  It  controls  the  bodies,  the  souls,  and 
the  fortunes  of  its  followers.  The  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood  treads 
under  foot  the  great  principle  of  popular  su£&age.  Let  the  popular 
voice  take  what  direction  it  may,  it  is  at  once  overborne  by  the  awful 
and  imperative  voice  of  the  heresiarchs  at  the  head  of  the  community. 
The  Mormon  district  has  already  been  inaugurated  as  a  Territory,  and 
in  this  capacity  sustains  important  relations  with  our  Federal  Qovem* 
ment.  They  send  a  Del^ate  to  Congress,  who  may  participate  in 
debate,  without  the  right  to  vote.  The  President  also  appointe  their 
principal  officers, — Governors,  Judges,  Marshals,  Postmasters,  &c. 
Xhese  officers  are  sworn  to  obey  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
Bepublic.  Some  serious  conflicts  have  already  arisen  between  the 
Mormons  and  the  Federal  officers.  The  laws  and  the  authority  of 
the  Bepublic  have  been  openly  set  at  defiance,  and  its  agents  driven 
from  their  posts ;  while  the  President  yielded  so  far  for  the  time  as  to 
recall  his  official  delegates,  and  intrusted  Mormons  with  the  execution 

of  those  laws  which  they  had  defied Utah  will  soon  display  a  new 

phase :  it  will,  in  accordance  with  our  constitution,  become  a  sovereign 
State,  but  owning,  thereby,  a  higher,  more  clearly  defined,  and  wr 
more  sacred  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  that  its  constitution  must  be 
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in  accordance  with  that  of  the  United  States;  that^  therefore^ 
religious  intolerance  must  ceaae^  polygamy  be  abandoned^  and 
the  country  be  open  to  settlers  from  every  part  of  the  earth ; 
that  not  a  vestige  of  the  priesthood  can  be  admitted  into  the 
civil  government,  nor  the  slightest  interference  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  be  for  a  moment  tolerated;  and  that,  when  any 
Mormon  law  tolerating  polygamy,  or  any  other  social  vice, 
comes  up  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  declared  immoral  and  unconstitutional.  He 
anticipates  the  most  determined  adherence  to  their  own  laws 
and  usages  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons ;  and  certainly  their  past 
history  &vours  this  anticipation.  For  a  time,  this  may  retard 
the  incorporation  of  the  Territory  as  a  State ;  but,  in  the  end, 
"  the  laws  of  the  nation  must  be  rigorously  carried  out  in  Utah, 
or  the  Bepublic  submit  to  the  utter  prostration  of  its  authority, 
which  it  will  never  do.'' 

We  hope  that  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs  presented  in  the 
above  remarks  of  an  able  and  impartial  American  writer,  will  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length  to  which  our  own 
observations  have  extended.  A  question  arises,  as  to  what  will 
be  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  enumerated.  The  writer  sug- 
gests the  probable  good  effect  of  that  intercourse  with  their  fellow.- 
men,  which  the  Mormons  had  intended  to  escape,  but  which 
Divine  Providence  has  forced  upon  them  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  and  by  the  measures  in  progress  for  constructing 
the  high  road  from  the  eastern  States  to  the  American  El  Dorado 
through  the  very  heart  of  their  territory.  The  contact  with 
modem  ideas  and  influences,  and  the  transforming  power  of 
steam,  which  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad  will  introduce,  may  gra- 
dually ameliorate  the  character  of  the  Mormons,  and  assimilate 
them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  the  enterprising  and  progressive 
community,  m  the  midst  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  live, 
and  may  even  effect  the  entire  destruction  of  the  system. 

To  this  estimate  of  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
must  be  added  a  still  more  comforting  consideration  arising  out 
of  the  elements  of  disruption  contained  in  the  system  itself.  The 
student  of  Providence  is  often  called  to  adore  that  retributive 
justice  by  which  various  evils,  by  the  law  of  their  own  develop- 
ment, are  made  to  work  out  their  own  cure.  In  the  present  case, 
Lieut.  Gunnison  enumerates  at  least  five  elements  of  disturbance 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  Mormons : — 1.  Polygamy,  with  its 
uniform  attendant,  the  social  degradation  of  woman.  These  men 
say,— 

"  That  to  give  the  post  of  honoTir  or  of  comfprt  to  the  lady  is  absurd. 
If  there  is  but  one  seat,  they  say,  it  of  right  belongs  to  the  gentleman, 
and  it  is  the  duty  and  place  of  a  man  to  lead  the  way,  and  let  the  fair 
partner  enter  the  house  or  room  behind  him.  The  glory  of  a  woman 
IS  constantly  held  forth  to  be  a  *  mother  in  Israel,'  or,  literally,  a  child- 
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tender.  The  delicate  sentiment  of  oompanionable  qoalities  and  mental 
attachments  finds  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  plurality  of  wives,  sepa- 
rate from  grosser  sensuous  enjoyments.  While  introducing  this  great 
cause  of  disruption  and  jealousies  into  families,  they  cultivate  in  schools 
the  arts  of  peace,  that  tend  to  sofben  and  elevate  a  commimity ;  and 
the  antagonistic  principles,  one  of  rolling  back  to  Asiatic  stationary 
civilization,  the  other  of  prc^ressive  enl^htenment,  must  come  into 
collision." — Qufmison,  p.  167. 

Our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  saying,  ^'  The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter!'' 2.  Another  cause  is,  the  want  of  sympathiy  among  the 
younff  with  the  views  of  the  adult  members  of  the  community. 
The  K>rmer  are,  generally,  "no  fiinatics,''  care  nothing  for  doc- 
trines, are  many  of  them  quite  opposed  to  "plurality,"  because 
of  the  mutual  insecurities  inseparable  from  it ;  and,  by  their  libe- 
ral education,  and  occasional  contact  with  Christian  influences, 
are  acquiring  a  dislike  to  the  sensual  and  despotic  hierarchy, 
under  whose  government  they  are  living*  3.  There  is  a  pro- 
ject for  publishing  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  "amended''  by  Joe 
Smith.  This  will  be  "  no  more  the  Christian  book  of  the  present 
Churches  than  the  Alcoran,  or  the  Zendivesta;"  but  wiU  "neces- 
sitate an  apostasy  from  one  religion  to  a  diflerent  creed,  and  to  the 
worship  of  a  different  God."  Then,  many  who  have  embraced 
Mormonism,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity,  having  their  religious  principles  shocked  by  such 
impie^,  may  be  expected  to  abandon  the  system.  4.  The  sys- 
tem 01  tithes  is  another  element  of  disruption. 

''  By  this  engine,  imthense  sums  are  accumulated,  and  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Presidency ;  and  its  corrupting  influences  of  irrespon- 
sible expenditure  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  developed.  It  cannot  be 
lon^  before  those  restless,  ambitious,  and  talented  persons,  who  are 
demed  the  great  privileges  which  untold  treasures  secure,  will  become 
dissatisfied  at  the  sight  of  ease  and  luxmy  in  the  managers  of  what 
they  may  consider  a  religuma  speculation;  and  some  may  envy  the 
harems  of  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  supported  indirectly  by  the 
labours  of  the  hirelmgs,"  Ac. — Qunnison^  p.  162. 

6.  A  fifth  cause  arises  from  the  probability  of  disunion  in  the 
Presidency  itself,  as  illustrated  by  the  quarrels  of  Smith  and 
Bigdon  in  the  earlier  history  of  Mormomsm.  Indeed,  internal 
dissension  has  generally  been  the  forerunner  of  the  external 
assaults  to  which  the  people  have  been  exposed.     In  fine, — 

''  All  these  seeds  of  distrust,  ambition,  and  discontent  are  sown  in  a 
fruitM  soil ;  and,  if  they  are  lefb  quietly  to  germinate  by  the  powers 
at  a  distance,  cannot  fail  to  destroy  that  unity  which  renders  the 
Mormon  community  so  formidable  to  any  that  might  seek  to  control 
it." — Otmnison,  p.  168. 

We  hope  that  these  anticipations  will  be  speedily  realized. 
That  Mormonism  can  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time,  now 
that  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  promoters,  once  more  brought  into  contact 
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with  the  advancing  ciYilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  by 
no  means  believe.  This  and  all  similar  outrages  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  and  religious  convictions  of  the  Christian  world  are 
under  the  ban  of  Him  who  has  said,  ^'  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  He  come  whose  right 
it  is/^  Until  He  come  I  Are  we  near  His  coming  ?  Is  the  hideous 
brood  of  heresy,  contention,  superstition,  and  infidelity,  now 
arising  in  the  bosom  of  evangelical  communities,  an  evidence  that 
''  the  last  days  "  have  already  begun  ?  a  presage  of  the  approach 
of  the  last  and  greatest  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  Christ 
and  Belial?  Questions  of  religion  are  now,  more  than  at 
any  former  time,  awakening  the  attention,  arousing  the  passions, 
and  marshalling  the  forces,  of  the  world.  A  war  of  religious 
opinion  impencU  over  Europe ;  China  is  convulsed  to  its  centre, 
and  the  throne  of  its  Tartar  Emperor,  and  the  religion  of  the 
country,  are  tottering  with  the  shock  of  an  insurrection ;  the 
Churches  of  our  beloved  fatherland  are  torn  by  strife  and  divi- 
sion ;  and  (let  not  our  readers  smile  at  the  anti-climax)  behind  the 
rampart  of  the  Socky  mountains,  Mormonism  is  accumulating 
its  resources,  and  preparing  its  array,  for  a  conflict,  not  so  much 
with  the  Republicanism,  as  with  the  Christianity,  of  America. 
''Not  the  earth  only,  but  the  heavens,'*  are  shaken.  Let  us 
pray  and  hope  for  the  advent  of  "the  Desire  of  all  nations,*'  and 
for  the  universal  establishment  of  that  ''kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved." 


Art.  V. — 1.  Elements  of  Meteorology :  being  tfie  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  ^^Meteorological  Essays.**  By  the 
late  John  Frederick  Daniel,  D.C.L.,  Oxou.,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Annates  de  V  Observatoire  Roy  ale  de  Bruxelles,  publiSs  aus 
Frais  de  PEtat.  Par  le  Dirbcteur  A.  Quetelet,  Secretaire 
Perp^tuel  de  rAcad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  &c.,  &c. 
Tom.  VII. 

3.  Quarterly  Reports  on  the  Meteorology  of  England,  the  South 
of  Scotland,  and  Parts  of  Ireland.  By  James  Glaisher, 
F.R.S.,  Secretary  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society. 
(Published  with  the  "  Quarterly  Reports'*  of  the  Begistrar- 
Greneral.) 

4.  Observations  in  Magnetism  and  Meteorology,  miule  at  Makers- 
toun,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Observatory  of  General  Sir  Thomas 
MacdougaU  Brisbane,  Bart.,  ^c,  ^c,  in  1844.  Edinburgh, 
1848. 

5.  Observations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological 
Observatory  at  Toronto,  in  Canada.  Printed  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Col. 
Edward  Sabine.    Vol.  II.,  1843,  1844,  1845.    London,  1853. 
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6.  Nouveatix  Memoires  de  P Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  et 
Belles-Lettres  de  Bruxelles.  Observations  des  Phenom^nes 
PSriodiques, 

Mr.  Lawson,  a  gentleman  resident  at  Bath,  has  devoted  his 
time  and  wealth  for  many  years  to  meteorological  researches.  He 
has  accumulated  numerous  valuable  instruments  of  research,  and 
is  himself  the  inventor  of  several.  Amongst  these  latter  we  find 
catalogued,  "the  Atmospheric  Recorder,  which  is  a  mechanical 
wonder,  worked  by  clock-work )  by  which  the  amount  of  rain, 
amount  of  evaporation,  amount  of  electricity,  direction  and  force 
of  wind,  height  of  barometer,  height  of  thermometer,  and  degree 
of  humidity,  are  constantly  writing  themselves  down  day  and 
night,  each  change  being  recorded  at  the  precise  moment  of 
occurrence,  without  the  aid  of  an  observer."  The  entire  collec- 
tion, and  the  sum  of  £1,000,  were  oflTered  by  Mr.  Lawson  to  the 
pubUc,  on  the  condition  that  i610,000  more  be  subscribed,  and  a 
central  observatory  founded  at  Nottingham.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  the  project  was  warmly  taken  up,  espe- 
cially at  Nottingham,  and  that  an  ample  proportion  of  the  required 
sum  has  been  subscribed.  This  movement  may  be  considered  as, 
in  some  degree,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Meteorology, 
being  the  first  in  which  a  municipal  body  has  had  a  share  :  we 
will,  therefore,  take  our  stand  upon  it,  and,  looking  backward  at 
earlier  efforts,  and  forward  to  probable  results,  put  our  readers 
into  possession  of  some  facts  as  to  the  progress  and  practical 
applications  of  the  science. 

The  first  and  most  important  researches  into  Meteorology  were 
those  which  had  reference  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes 
on  the  health  of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  nations.  These 
will  always,  indeed,  be  considered  of  primary  importance.  Nothing 
is  of  such  vital  national  interest  as  the  supply  of  food  :  it  is  not 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  politic^d  changes  recorded 
in  history  have  resulted  firom  defective  crops,  the  consequence  of 
wide-spread  and  destructive  atmospheric  changes.  All  the  nations 
whose  history  constitutes  the  history  of  ancient  and  primaeval 
civiliaation  placed  Meteorology  amongst  their  practical  sciences. 
As  a  science,  however,  it  can  never  exist  except  on  the  wide  basis 
of  astronomical  knowledge.  Hence  it  was  that  Astronomy  and 
Meteorology  constituted  but  one  science  amongst  those  nations, 
under  the  designation  of  ^'  Astrology."  This  united  science  passed 
from  the  Egjrptians  and  Chaldeans  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
but,  with  the  loss  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  the  universe,  it 
degenerated  into  empiricism,  and  has  remained  an  empirical  art 
to  this  day.  So  recently,  however,  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  rise  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 
Astrology  was  cultivated  by  the  learned,  and  constituted  an 
important  branch  of  the  physical  and  medical  sciences  of  the 
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day.  It  presents,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  same  relation  to 
Astronomy  and  Meteorology  which  Alchemy  bears  to  Chemistry. 
Fomided  upon  dogmatic  aeaertions,  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Sim,  moon,  and  planets,  and  their  conjunctions,  both  upon  the 
health  and  happiness  of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
— many  of  them  fanciful,  all  of  them  traditional, — ^it  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  rising  school  of  inductive  philosophy,  at  the  head 
of  which  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  &c.,  were  formd,  and  was 
therefore  repudiated  by  them.  Nor  were  some  of  those  who  cul- 
tivated the  study  of  Astrology  as  a  branch  of  physics  ignorant  of 
the  doubtM  basis  on  which  it  rested,  or  silent  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  strengthening  its  foundations,  and  harmonizing  it 
with  the  rising  spirit  of  the  age.  One  of  the  earliest  propositions 
for  an  extended  and  combined  system  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions was  advanced  by  an  astrologian,  with  the  hope  of  founding 
thereon  ^'  the  restoration  of  Astrology.*'  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Parisian,  Jean  Baptiste  Morin,  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  Physician  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  pro- 
posed to  himself  this  object.  A  notice  of  his  views  is  to  be  found 
in  Gradbury's  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Sir  George  Wharton, 
an  astrologian  of  the  Great  Rebellion.*  In  1628,  Morin  printed 
'^  Epistles  to  the  South  and  North  Astrologers,  for  Restoring  of 
Astrology .'*  He  also  delivered  Six  Articles,  &c.,  "  as  necessary 
for  the  confirmation  and  demonstration  thereof  by  principles,*' 
which  we  subjoin  as  a  curious  document  in  the  history  of 
Meteorology  :— 

"1.  To  collect  from  the  histories  of  several  nations  of  the  world  the 
most  eminent  and  notable  changes  that  have  therein  happened,  in 
respect  of  sects,  empires,  kingdoms,  wars,  famines,  deluges,  &c.,  with 
the  exact  times  of  their  changes,  and  the  true  posture  of  the  constella- 
tions and  planets  preceding  the  same. 

'^  2.  To  observe  the  changes  of  the  air,  in  respect  of  heat,  cold,  moisture, 
and  draught ;  as  also  the  winds  throughout  the  whole  latitude  of  the 
earth ;  and  then  the  different  places  of  longitude,  in  their  natures  and 
qualities,  at  the  same  and  at  several  times,  erecting  celestial  figures 
most  congruous  for  that  purpose  ;  and  to  mark  well  how  from  thence 
plants,  brutes,  and  men  are  affected :  and  all  these  observations  to  com- 
pare one  with  another. 

'*  3.  To  erect  the  several  nativities  of  such  as  died  not  long  after 
they  were  bom ;  of  those  that  be  sickly,  or  any  ways  hurt,  blind,  lame, 
ulcerated,  wounded,  bmut,  mutilated,  Ac,  dihgently  observing  the 
parts  so  affected ;  the  which  may  most  conveniently  be  done  in  a 
spacious  city,  (such  as  Paris  is,)  where  are  many  hospitals,  and  poor 
people  innumerable,  many  chirurgeons,  and  every  day  various  casual* 
ties. 

*  "  The  Works  of  the  late  most  ezcellent  Phibsopher  and  Astronomer,  Sir  George 
"Wharton,  Bar.,  collected  into  one  entire  Volume.  By  John  Gadbury,  Student  in  Phy- 
siek  and  Astrology.    London,  1688.'* 
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"  4.  By  the  help  of  the  physicians,  to  find  out  (if  possible)  the 
beginnings,  species,  accidents,  and  solutions  of  all  acute  and  daily 
diseases,  that  every  where  abound ;  erecting  celestial  schemes  to  these 
beginnings ;  and  that  especially  at  Paris,  where  the  exorbitant  prac- 
tice of  frequent  blood-letting  does  much  disturb  Nature's  motions  and 
crises  in  diseases,  and  very  often  elude  and  frustrate  the  astrological 
predictions  of  the  ancients  concerning  them. 

"  6.  What  the  ancient  astrologers  hare  delivered  on  every  subject, 
the  same  to  collect  and  observe  in  several,  by  diligent  reading  thereof, 
and  to  correct  the  figures  of  their  experiments,  in  respect  of  the  errors 
of  the  old  Astronomy. 

"  6.  To  argue  and  determine,  by  physical  and  astronomical  reasom, 
concerning  the  system  of  the  world,  now  so  much  controverted  between 
the  Copemicans  and  Tychonists/'  &c.,  ^. 

Morin,  the  proposer  of  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  meteoro- 
logical observation  in  relation  to  Astrology,  was  no  obscure 
empiric.  He  was  Professor  Boyal  of  Mathematics^  had  high  court 
patronage^  as  the  intimate  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  the 
two  great  French  Cardinals,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  occu- 
pied, therefore,  a  most  influential  and  responsible  position.  In 
support  of  his  scheme  he  argued  that,  if  this  plan  were  fiallowed. 
Astrology  would  be  demonstrated  ^'  in  a  more  excellent  method 
than  either  Natural  Philosophy  or  Physical  have  hitherto  been 
by  any  man  whatever.^'  A  century  later,  Newton  fulfilled  the 
object  of  the  sixth  "  Article  :'^  in  1783  a  Meteorological  Society 
was  established,  to  carry  out  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  second  ; 
and,  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  statistical 
inquiries  have  been  instituted,  to  determine  the  influence  of 
diurnal  and  seasonal  changes  on  health  and  disease.  The  object 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Articles,  Astrology  itself,  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  cycle  of  the  sciences. 

Previously  to  1774,  meteorological  observations  were  made  by 
numerous  private  individuals  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent I  but  in  that  year  a  "  Meteorological  Journal "  was  kept,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  Royal  Society's  House,  by  order  of  the 
President  and  Council,  which  included  observations  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle.  This  was  printed  in  vol.  Ixv.  of 
the  ^' Transactions.'^  In  the  same  volume  is  a  paper  entitled, 
'^  An  abridged  State  of  the  Weather  at  London  in  the  year  1774, 
collected  from  the  Meteorological  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society* 
By  S.  Horsley,  LL.D.  ;*'  wUch  is  followed  by  a  notice  (by  B&r. 
Horsley)  of  a  Meteorological  Journal  for  1774,  kept  at  Bristol, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Farr.  In  this  Essay  Dr.  Horsley  remarks,  that 
although  the  practice  of  keq)ing  Meteorological  Journals  is,  of 
late  years,  become  very  general,  no  information  of  any  importance 
has  yet  been  derived  from  it.  This  he  imputes  to  the  want  of 
proper  tabulation  of  the  observations  made,  and  subjoins  tables, 
''  as  an  example  of  the  method  that  may  be  taken  in  future  to 
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remedy  this  neglect/'  The  greater  portion  of  this  Essay  is  an 
interesting  disquisition  on  lunar  inflnence^  full  of  olassical 
research^  commencing  with  the  earliest  Greek  writers.  His 
eighth  table  is  entitled,  'Tor  Trial  of  the  Moon's  Infhi- 
enoe/' 

In  1780,  a  few  years  after  this  date,  the  Meteorological  Society 
of  the  Pidatinate  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elector  Charles  Theodore,  who  not  only  gave  it  the  patronage  of 
his  name,  but  famished  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
instruments  of  ihe  best  construction,  which  were  gratuitously 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to  America.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Association  was,  to  write  to  all  the  principal 
Universities,  Scientific  Academies,  and  Colleges,  soliciting  their 
co-operation,  and  ofiering  to  present  thein  with  all  the  necessary 
instruments,  properly  verified  by  standards,  and  free  of  expense. 
Professor  Daniel  informs  us,  that  this  ofier  was  immediately 
accepted  by  thirty  Societies ;  and  the  list  of  distinguished  men 
who  undertook  to  make  the  observations,  shows  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  plan,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
promoted  in  every  part  of  the  Continent.  The  Secretary  (Hem- 
mer)  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  per- 
fect tins  truly  princely  plan  of  operations ;  and,  even  now,  but 
little  cotdd  be  added  to  the  precautions  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  instruments  whidi  he  describes,  or  to  the  ample  instruc- 
tions for  their  use  which  he  transmitted  with  them.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  comprehensive  scale  of  the  Register,  when 
it  is  known  that  it  contains  observations,  three  times  a-day,  of 
the  barometer,  magnetic  needle,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind, 
quantity  of  rain  and  of  ev«poration,*the  height  of  any  neighbour- 
ing water,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and 
the  oceorrence  of  meteors  and  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  To  these 
must  be  added,  in  some  places,  observations  upon  the  electrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  progress  of  vegetation,  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  changes  of  population,  and  nuigration  of 
animals.  The  field  of  observation  extended  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  the  east,  to  Cambridge,  in  the  United  States,  v6l 
the  west ;  and  fi*om  Greenland  and  Norway  in  the  north,  to  Rome 
in  the  south.  Unfortunately  for  science,  the  Secretary  dkd  in 
1790,  and  from  that  time  the  Society  languished,  until  it 
became  extinct  amidst  the  troubles  and  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Tli&Transactions,or  Ephemerides,  of  this  Society,  extending  from 
1781  to  1792  inclusive,  contain  very  interesting  Essays  upon  various 
branches  of  Meteorology,  and,  according  to  I^fessor  Daniel,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  first  exemplification  of  the  method  of  representing  the 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  by  a  curved  line  upon  a  scale, — ^a 
method  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  connecting  detached  obser- 
vations, and  exhibiting  their  mutual  relations.     Professor  Daniel 
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extends  this  plan  to  show  (in  three  plates)  that,  within  certain  limits, 
the  movements  of  the  barometer  coincide,  by  some  general  law, 
over  large  portions  of  the  globe,  using  the  observations  recorded  in 
the  Ephemerides,  It  is  very  remarkable,  and,  to  an  Englishman^ 
somewhat  mortifying,  that  the  answer  of  the  Royal  Society  to 
the  invitation  of  this  Society  is  the  only  one,  out  of  a  vast 
number,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Transactions.  Strange 
to  say,  too,  during  the  years  of  these  recorded  observations,  no 
Meteorological  Journal  was  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ;"  and  thus  an  important  break  in  the  series  of  observa- 
tions  is  made,  and  the  comparison  of  them  fedls  at  a  point  which^ 
for  many  reasons,  is  one  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance. 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  the  true  reasons  of  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  year  1839  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  led  the  way 
in  a  further  extension  of  a  part  of  the  plan  of  observation; 
namely,  the  influence  of  meteorological  changes  upon  living 
things.  The  periodic  character  of  these  chimges  has  always 
been  strongly  impressed  upon  the  observer,  and  has  been  exactly 
that  character  which  gives  the  stamp  of  utility  to  the  science, 
— ^the  character  which  endues  man  with  the  gift  of  prescience  in 
this  as  well  as  others  of  the  physical  sciences.  Numerous  medi« 
cal  writers  have,  in  all  ages,  traced  a  connexion  between  phy- 
siological and  pathological  changes  and  soli-lunar  influence,  and 
few  naturalists  have  omitted  to  note  the  periodic  phenomena 
observable  in  Natural  History.  The  various  calendars  and  dials 
of  Flora  are  founded  upon  observations  of  this  kind.  The  great 
LiimsBus  turned  his  attention,  in  1750, 1751,  and  1752,*  very  par- 
ticularly to  this  point,  and 'estimated  highly  the  utility  which 
might  be  derived  from  simultaneous  researches  in  the  calendar 
of  Flora  in  difierent  countries.  His  views  were  carried  out  by 
individual  observers,  amongst  the  more  note-worthy  of  whom  are 
the  Fosters,  father  and  son,  who,  in  1838,  had  kept  records  for 
fifty  years. 

We  have  seen  how  the  last  of  the  scientific  astrologers 
struggled  to  fix  the  relations  of  periodic  change  to  vital  actions ; 
we  have  seen,  too,  how  this  point  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
first  scientific  meteorologists :  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  more  widely-extended  and  more  sys- 
tematic method  of  observation  should  have  been  developed.  In 
this  respect,  Quetelet,  the  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Brussels,  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Hemmer;  and  it 
may  be  granted,  we  think,  that  the  more  systematic  observation 
of  periodic  vital  changes,  in  relation  to  meteorological  changes, 
will  have  received  as  great  an  impulse  from  him,  as  meteoro- 
logical observation  received  from  Hemmer.     It  was  in  1839  (as 
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we  have  remarked)  that  Quetelet  first  developed  a  system^  of 
which  the  Boyal  Academy  at  Brussels  should  be  the  centre,  for 
the  observation  and  registration  of  periodical  phenomena  in  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Observations  on  the  time  of  flowering  were 
commenced  in  that  year,  and  continued  in  the  following,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Brussels.  At  the  end  of 
1840,  towns  in  Holland,  and  Frankfort,  Paris,  Geneva,  Parma, 
and  Bologna,  were  in  correspondence  with  Brussels.  In  1841 
Cracow,  Warsaw,  Lemberg,  Milan,  &c.,  were  added,  and  simul- 
taneous observations  throughout  Belgium  were  commenced, 
which  have  since  enabled  Quetelet  to  publish,  in  the  Annales,  an 
Essay  on  the  Climate  of  Belgium.  In  1842  the  system  was 
still  further  extended  into  other  countries.  It  then  included 
numerous  observers  in  France,  Russia,  Grermany,  Italy,  England, 
Holland,  the  United  States,  &c.  In  the  following  year  (1843) 
Quetelet  brought  his  plan  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  Meeting  at 
Plymouth,  when  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  it. 
This  Committee  presented  its  Report  to  the  Meeting  of  1845, 
adopting  the  plan,  together  with  ''Instructions'' — ^mainly  founded 
on  tiiose  drawn  up  by  Quetelet  and  his  continental  associates — 
for  the  proper  observation  and  registration  of  periodical  pheno- 
mena. A  noticeable  and  very  serious  defect  in  these  ''  Instruc- 
tions'' is,  that  they  refer  solely  to  such  phenomena  as  are  within 
the  domain  of  Natural  History,  (and  to  these,  indeed,  imperfectly,) 
while  those  belonging  to  Physiology  proper  are  wholly  omitted. 
For  example :  we  are  instructed  to  observe  the  time  of  moulting 
of  the  genus  Mustela,  but  not  the  duration  of  the  moult ;  the 
period  at  which  the  magpie  conmiences  its  nest,  but  not  the 
period  occupied  in  the  completion,  &c. ;  while  the  oviposition, 
incubation,  &c.,  of  all  animals  are  wholly  omitted. 

It  would  be  a  long — although  not  wearisome— task,  to  trace 
the  later  progress  of  meteorological  observation  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  this  work  of 
pleasure ;  nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  our  present  object.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  there  is  no  civilized  Grovemment  which  has  not 
its  Meteorological  Observatory,  and  that  scientific  Societies  vie 
with  the  Governments  and  with  individuals,  in  the  development 
of  Meteorol(^  by  careful,  systematic,  daily  observation.  The 
Quarterly  Report  alone,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  is  founded  on  returns 
from  FIFTY  Observatories,  the  Royal  Observatory  being  the  only 
one  maintained  at  the  public  cost;  and  the  list  undoubtedly  does 
not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  Observatories  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  Observatory  which  we 
must  notice,  as  having  important  relations  to  our  subject. 

TsaaESTRiAL  Maonetish  is  not  so  ordinarily  included  in  the 
course  of  general  education,  as  to  render  it  altogether  super- 
fluDua  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  earth  and  air,  singly  or 
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joinily^  undergo  periodic  changes ;  that  terrestrial  and  atmosphe- 
ric pnenomena  are  materially  modified  by  what  is  known  as  ''the 
magnetic  force/^  The  eartn  acts  on  iron  as  though  it  were  a 
bipolar  magnet;  but  the  geographical  and  magnetic  poles  are 
not  ordinanly  coincident;  so  that  the  needle  of  the  compass 
rarely  points  due  north,  but  to  the  east  or  west  of  north,  oon- 
stituting  the  magnetic  declination,  or  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  lines  on  the  earth's  surface  upon 
which  the  needle  points  due  north  and  south.  Farther :  the  end 
of  the  needle  is  depressed  towards  the  earth  at  different  points,  so 
as  to  be  directed  towards  it  (in  dipping)  at  different  angles.  At 
all  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 
is  thus  depressed,  in  the  southern  the  south  pole.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Equator  there  is  an  irregular  curve  upon  which 
the  needle  is  perfectly  balanced :  from  this  line  northwards  the 
needle  dips  more  and  more  until,  at  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  discovered  by  Sir  James  Boss,  it  is  actually  ver- 
tical. The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  varies,  as  well  as  the 
declination  and  dip,  being  feeble  near  the  magnetic  Equator,  and 
increasing  as  we  approach  the  Poles. 

Now  it  has  been  observed,  that  there  are  important  changes 
constantly  going  on  in  these  magnetic  relations  of  the  earth. 
About  the  year  1600,  the  needle  in  Europe  pointed  to  the  east  of 
north ;  in  1663  it  pointed  due  north ;  from  which  date  it  deviated 
westward  more  and  more  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  For 
a  short  period  after  the  commencement  of  the  present,  the  needle 
remain^  stationary ;  but  for  the  last  twenty  yeajw  its  declination 
has  decreased,  turning,  as  if  it  would  again  become  due  north, 
and  then  deviate  to  the  east  again.  Besides  these  secular  varia- 
tions, the  needle  shows  diurnal  and  annual  changes  also^  in 
evident  relation  with  the  sun's  progress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  desire  to  know  more  of  this  interest- 
ing department  of  physics  has  been  strongly  felt,  and  that  the 
coUection  of  facts  whi^with  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  science 
on  inductive  principles,  has  been  a  &vourite  passion  with  some 
of  the  most  enunent  philosophers  of  the  day.  The  '^  Introduction  " 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  '' Toronto  Observations,''  written  by 
Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  the  veteran  magnetician  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  progress  of  magnetic  research.  It  vns  in  the 
year  1741,  on  April  5th,  that  Celsius  at  Upsala,  and  Graham  in 
London,  discovered,  by  contemporaneous  and  preconcerted  obser- 
vations, that  magnetic  disturbances  occurred  simultaneously  over 
large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  fact  lay  dormant,  until 
its  re-discovery  by  Arago  in  Paris,  and  Kupffer  in  Casan,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  observations  made  in  the  years  1826  and 
1826.  Singular  interest  was  attached  to  this  discoveiy  by  the 
scientific  world;  and  sanguine  expectations  have  been  entertained 
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that  co-operatiye  and  nmultaneoufl  obseiTation  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  these  varia- 
tions, and  thus  ccHitribute  an  important  chapter  to  the  physical 
history  of  our  planet.  Humboldt,  Hansteen,  and  Ermann,  on  the 
Contin^it,  undertook  journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  with 
the  special  object  of  coUecting  &cts  as  to  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  forces  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Especially,  the  periodical  variations  of  the  magnetic  direction  and 
force,  and  their  comparison  with  meteorological  variations,  also 
of  a  periodical  character,  was  an  object  of  great  interest;  not 
greater,  however,  than  the  relation  of  those  secular  changes, 
which,  (in  the  words  of  Colonel  Sabine,)  with  slow  but  systematic 
progression,  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  magnetic  phenomena  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  from  one  century  to  the  next;  and 
which,  in  their  nature,  are  not  improbably  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  Magnetism  of  the  globe  itself. 

The  phenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  it  is  evident,  like 
those  of  Meteorol<^,  could  only  be  successfully  investigated  by 
uniform,  widely-extended,  and  long-continued  observations.  This 
conviction  led,  in  1834,  to  the  formation  of  an  Association  for 
the  purpose,  the  forerunner  of  which  was  the  veteran  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  and  which  has  since  extended  itself  throughout 
the  world,  under  the  direction  of  Gauss  of  Gottingen.  Already, 
(in  1828,)  Humboldt  had  established  a  system  of  simultaneous 
observations  on  a  smaU  scale,  and  in  1829  he  extended  his  opera- 
tions, nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Under  the 
protection  of  Count  von  Cancrin,  and  'Hhe  superintendence  of 
Professor  Kupffer,  magnetic  stations  were  fixed  over  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  from  Mirlajeff,  by  Catherinenburg,  Barnaul, 
and  Yerlschinsk,  to  Peking.^' 

Continental  Governments  speedily  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Gottingen  Association;  and  in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  public  establishments  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  But  Great  Britain  did  not 
move,  except  through  the  desultory  efforts  of  individuals,  until,  at 
last,  in  1826,  the  attention  of  British  philosophers  was  specifically 
drawn  to  the  undertaking,  (we  quote  Colonel  Sabine,)  by  a  letter 
bom  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  relative  to  the 
daims  which  magnetic  science  must  be  considei^Bd  to  have  on  a 
nation  possessing  such  extensive  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  such  unrivalled  means  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
the  physical  sciences,  by  the  formation  of  suitable  establishments 
in  the  localities  in  which  researches  might  be  carried  on. 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  In  the  spring  of  1887  the 
University  of  Dublin  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Observatory,  in  which  all  the  researches  connected 
with  ihe  sd^ices  of  Teirestrial  Magnetism  and  Meteorology 
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might  be  systematically  conducted.  In  the  summer  of  that  ye 
a  site  was  allotted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  for  a 
Magnetic  Observatory;  and,  in  1841^  a-Magnetical  and  Meteoro- 
logical Observatory  was  erected  and  maintained  at  Makerstoun^ 
in  Boxbui^hshire^  by  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane^  at  his 
sole  expense. 

But  an  impulse  to  increased  and  extended  research  was  also 
given  from  another  quarter.  From  an  early  period  of  its  history, 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  gave  to 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  considerable  attention.  It  commenced  in 
1834  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  British  Islands,  which  was  carried 
through  in  the  two  following  years,  although  not  a  national  work, 
in  the  sense  of  being  at  the  national  expense ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  surveys  in.  other  countries,  made,  however,  at 
the  expense  of  their  respective  Governments.  This  spirited  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Association  enabled  it  to  address 
Grovemment  with  eflFect,  for  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  magnetic  forces,  espe- 
cially in  remote  parts  of  the  earth;  and  thus  originated  the 
naval  expedition,  equipped  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  year 
1839,  for  the  purpose  of  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  high  latitudes 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Certain  points  of  prominent 
magnetic  interest  were  also  selected;  and  fixed  Magnetic  and 
Meteorological  Observatories,  at  the  instance  of  the  Association, 
were  ord^^  to  be  established  at  those  points;  namely,  in 
Canada  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  near  the  points  of  greatest 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  the  southern  and  northern 
hemispheres  respectively;  at  St.  Helena,  the  point  of  least 
intensity  on  the  globe ;  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
secular  changes  presented  features  of  peculiar  interest.  These 
Observatories  were  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.  While  they  were  in  preparation,  the  Boyal  Society 
made  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  that  body  in  India;  the 
result  being,  that  Observatories  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  at 
Simla,  Singapore,  Madras,  and  Aden, — ^the  latter  subsequently 
changed  to  Bombay. 

Closely  related  to  Terrestrial  Magnetism  are  the  phenomena  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis, — ^that,  to  our  ancestors,  most  portentous  of  all 
atmospheric  phenomena,  appearing  to  them  as  flaming  swords, 
or  as  terrible  armies  in  battle  array  in  the  air,  or  joined  in  fight 
with  hurtling  noise,  and  even  cries  of  the  wounded.  At  the 
Cambridge  Meeting,  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
drew  up  special  directions  for  observing  these  phenomena ;  and 
Professor  Phillips  proposed  that  York  should  be  the  centre  to 
which  such  observations,  at  least,  those  made  throughout  the 
north  of  England,  should  be  referred;  uiging,  in  favour  of  his 
proposition,  that  Yorkshire  is  not  far  from  the  southern  limits 
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of  Tertical  arches^  is  situate  inland^  and  has  a  regular  climate. 
Benewed  attention  has  been  given  to  these  beautiful  phenomena 
of  late  years. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  pointy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  total 
number  of  Meteorological  Observatories^  including  those  which 
are  devoted  to  magnetic  observations^  and  to  map  them  out^  so 
as  to  indicate^  in  some  simple  way^  the  activity  and  extent  of  the 
work  of  observation  thus  undertaken.  Few  persons^  if  any^  are 
aware  how  widely  they  are  spread^  how  much  they  have  increased^ 
even  within  recent  years^  aad  what  large  results  are  promised 
from  their  operations. 

We  have  said  nothings  in  this  general  sketchy  of  the  numerous 
Astronomical  Observatories  which  have  been  established  by  the 
munificent  zeal  of  individuals^  by  Chartered  Societies^  and  by 
Governments ;  nor  have  we  referred  to  the  sedulous  and  widely- 
extended  observations  which  have  been^  and  are  beings  made^ — 
at  home  as  well  as  in  remote  regions^ — on  the  tidal  movements  of 
the  great  masses  of  water  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth^s  surface.  These  researches  have  all  an  important  bearing 
on  the  great  principles  of  Meteorology^  and  should  have  their 
place  in  a  history  of  periodical  physical  science.  That  history 
it  is  not  our  province  to  write;  but  we  desire  to  lift  a  comer 
of  the  veil  of  retiring  modesty  and  silence  which  enshrouds  that 
army  of  observers,  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  to  the  heed- 
less multitude, — ^men  who,  through  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
watch  with  untiring  assiduity  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
most  magnificent  phenomena  of  earth,  air,  and  ocean ;  gazing 
here  through  a  telescope  of  gigantic  dimensions  at  some  far  dis- 
tant universe  of  suns  and  planets ;  there  noting,  with  attentive 
and  microscopic  eye,  the  silent  and  mysterious  movements  of  the 
magnetic  ne^e,  the  index  of  mighty  and  deeply-hidden  terres- 
trisd  forces  :  now  looking  every  moment  into  ether  for  the  first 
glance  of  the  flashing  meteor;  now  listening  to  the  first  notes  of 
the  lark  and  the  thrush,  carolled  at  early  dawn :  at  one  moment 
recording  the  flash  and  the  peal  of  heaven's  artillery;  at  another, 
measuring  the  speed  of  the  hurricane,  or  the  force  of  the  electric 
lightning ;  at  another,  marking  the  weight  of  dewy  moisture,  the 
genial  force  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  date  of  birth  of  the  sweet 
flowers.  If  the  simultaneous  labours  of  twenty-four  hours  of  this 
army  of  observers  were  made  the  subject  of  a  panorama,  (as  well 
they  might,)  it  would  be,  perhaps,  as  wonderful  and  stirring  a 
spectacle  as  was  ever  presented  to  human  gaze.  We  should  see 
men  climbing  with  wearied  but  undaunted  step  the  highest 
attainable  summits;  travelling  trackless  deserts;  voyaging  in 
frail  canoes  on  the  wandering  waves  of  unknown  rivers; 
plumbing  the  depths  of  wide-spread  oceans ;  encountering  the 
*' thick-ribbed  ice;''   enduring  cold,  thirst,  hunger;  watehing 
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with  eyea  that  long  hare  known  no  slumher; — ^nay,  perishing 
variaasly^  amidst  their  labours ;  for  science  has  also  its  martyrs. 

There  are  higher  motives  for  these  labours  than  aspiring 
ambition  or  insatiable  curiosity.  Many  of  the  labourers  know 
that  the  deeper  the  inquiry^  the  clearer  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  ignorant  impatience  of 
science^  betrayed  by  not  a  few  professedly  religious  people^  would 
nerer  be  felt,  or,  if  felt,  would  not  be  so  rudely  expressed,  if  they 
were  aware  that,  by  a  large  proportion  of  scientific  men,  the  book 
of  nature  is  felt  to  be  not  less  a  revelaticm  of  God  than  the  written 
word ;  and  that  it  is  perused  by  them  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit. 

We  need  only  turn  to  the  posthumous  edition  before  us  of  the 
late  Professor  DanieFs  ''  Researches,'*  for  evidence  to  this  eflect. 
We  subjoin  a  quotation  from  the  first  volume  as  an  example  of 
this,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  degree  indicating  the 
pn^ress  of  meteorological  science : — 

"  In  tracing  the  harmonious  results  of  such  apparently  discordant 
operations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause,  to  offer  up  a  humble  tribute  of 
admiration  of  the  designs  of  a  beneficent  Ptovidence,  thus  imperfectly 
developed,  in  a  department  of  creation  where  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  most  obscure.  By  an  invisible,  but  ever  active,  agency,  the 
waters  of  the  deep  aze  raised  into  the  air,  whence  their  distribution 
follows,  as  it  were,  by  measure  and  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  By  gradual,  but 
almost  insensible,  expansions,  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  are  dis- 
turbed, the  stormy  winds  arise,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  lifted  up ; 
and  that  stagnation  of  air  and  water  is  prevented,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  animal  existence.  But  the  force  which  operates  is  calculated  and 
proportioned ;  the  very  agent  which  causes  the  disturbance  bears  with 
it  a  self-controlling  power ;  and  the  storm,  as  it  vents  its  force,  is  itself 
setting  the  bounds  of  its  own  fiiry. 

"  The  complicated  and  beautifiil  contrivances  by  which  the  waters 
are  collected  '  above  the  firmament,'  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  *  divided 
from  the  waters  which  are  below  the  firmament,'  are  inferior  to  none 
of  those  adaptations  of  Iitpikite  Wisuoh  which  are  perpetually  striking 
the  inquiring  mind  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  nice  adjustment  of  conflicting  elements,  the  clouds  and 
concrete  vapours  of  the  sky  would  have  reached  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  remotest  heavens ;  and  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sim  would 
never  have  been  able  to  penetrate  through  the  dense  mists  of  perpetual 
precipitation 

"  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  creation  of  the 
atmosphere, — a  subject  Ml  of  interest,  which  has  been  already  most 
ably  iUustrated  in  the  '  Bridgewater  Treatises '  of  Dr.  Prout  and  Pro- 
fessor Whewell ;  but  it  never  can  be  beside  the  purpose  to  show  that, 
as  we  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  different  departments  of  nature, 
so  the  proofs  of  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect  design  multiply,  and 
thus  to  manifest,  to  the  best  of  our  most  humble  ability,  that  the  great 
Creator  is  not  only  wise,  but  *  in  wisdom  infinite.'  " 
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Before  attempting  to  illustrate  some  of  the  practical  iises  and 
applications  of  Meteorology^  it  will  be  well  to  state  a  few  parti- 
culars of  the  science  itself.  The  atmosphere  is  a  hollow  sphere 
of  matter  in  an  elastic  fluid  state^  which  rests  and  presses  upon 
the  Uquid  and  solid  surface  <tf  the  earth.  It  is  the  province  of 
Meteorology  to  investigate  the  changes  which  take  place  in  this 
aerial  ocean^ — ^the  source  of  life  to  every  living  thing  in  it^  or  on 
the  earthy  or  within  the  waters.  The.  thickness  of  this  sphere  of 
fluid  elastic  matt^  is  about  fifty  miles^  or^  in  proportion  to  its 
superficial  extent^  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4,000^000 ;  that  is  to  say^ 
is  equal  to  about  one  five-hundredth  of  tiie  proportions  which  the 
sheet  of  paper  pasted  upon  a  twelve-inch  globe  bears  to  the  sur- 
face of  that  globe.  Light  and  invisible  as  the  atmosphere  may 
appear^  it  has  weighty  and  has  been  calculated  to  be  as  heavy  as 
8^448  cubic  leagues  of  quicksilver.  It  is  compressible^  and  is^ 
therefore^  heavier  and  more  elastic  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  the 
earth.''^  Just  as  in  the  watery  ocean^  so  in  this^  the  aerial^  there 
are  great  streams  or  currents  df  difierent  temperatures  flowing  in 
different  directions^  often  turned  aside  by  hills  or  by  mountains^ 
— ^here  chilled  by  ice-bergs^  there  heated  by  the  burning  desert, — 
now  loaded  with  aqueous  vapours  firom  the  ocean,  now  deprived  of 
the  last  particle  of  moisture  by  the  drv  land.  The  force  of  these 
currents  varies,  and,  so  varying,  constitutes  the  various  grades  of 
wind  from  the  zephyr  to  the  hurricane.  The  velocity  or  force  of 
these  is  indicated  by  the  anemometer ;  their  changing  tempera- 
ture is  shown  by  the  thermometer,  their  varying  moisture  by  the 
hygrometer,  their  varying  elasticity  or  weight  by  the  barometer  / 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  direction,  temperature,  degree  of  moisture, 
and  density  of  these  currents  have  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  health  and  life  of  the  organisms  bathed  within  them,  a 
knowledge  of  the  variations  which  the  atmosphere  undergoes  in 
these  respects,  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  in  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  navigation,  and  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
science  of  Meteorology.  Of  all  these  the  most  important  to  know 
is  the  order  of  changes  of  temperature,  since  these  affect  and 
influence  all  the  others. 

The  sun  is  the  great  source  of  heat.  Hence  the  Meteorologist 
notes  the  temperature  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  circling  year, 
in  different  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles ;  the 
changes  of  which  constitute  the  changes  in  the  seasons,  the 
variations  of  climate,  and  the  prevalent  winds.  Less  directly 
these  changes  influence  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  cloud,  rain,  and  snow. 
There  are  two  or  three  special  points  first  treated  of  by  Professor 


*  If  tlie  altitudes  above  the  mrfiice  of  the  earth  be  taken  in  arithmetioal  pro- 
gression, the  densities  of  the  air  at  these  altitudes  will  be  in  geometrical  progression 
deereeuing^ 
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Daniel^  which  we  will  notice^  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  meteoro- 
logical science. 

We  have  said  that  the  sun  is  the  great  primary  source  of  heat. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  amount  received  by  the  earth  is  greatest 
at  the  Equator  and  least  at  the  Poles.    Now  if  the  air  at  any 
particular  spot  be  heated^  it  is  rarefied  and  ascends^  and  its  place 
is  occupied  by  the  less  rarefied  or  cooler  air  contiguous  to  it.     It 
is  in  this  way  that  a  "  draught ''  is  caused  in  rooms.     Hence  it 
follows  that  a  draught  or  breeze  will  be  caused  whenever  the 
earth  is  heated^  as  it  is  within  the  tropics.     This  is  ihe  primary 
cause  of  the  trade-winds.     If  the  operation  of  this  law  were  not 
modified^  there  would  be  currents  setting  in  the  direction  north 
and  south  fix)m  the  Poles  to  the  Equator.  But  there  are  import- 
ant modifications.     Air  is  heated  by  radiation  of  heat  firom  the 
earth's  surface^  and  much  more^  therefore^  by  dry  land  than  by 
water.    It  follows^  necessarily^  that  where  an  open  ocean  is  founds 
as  the  Pacific^  the  air  will  be  less  heated  and  consequently  less 
rarefied  than  where  there  is  continent^  as  the  Mexican.     This 
circumstance^  therefore,  modifies  the  direction  and  force    of 
currents  of  air  (winds)  generated  by  the  sun's  heat.    Again,  the 
atmosphere  is  itself  revolving  with  the  earth  on  the  axis  of  the 
lattery    moving    most  quickly  round  at  the  Equator,  hardly 
moving  in  the  highest  latitudes :  at  30''  latitude  its  movement  is 
at  the  rate  of  860  miles  per  hour,  at  the  Equator  at  the  rate  of 
1,000;  so  that  the  air  has  an  easterly  direction  impressed  upon  it. 
From  these  two  sources  of  motion,  namely,  thermal  expansion 
and  diurnal  rotation,   the  atmosphere  is  moved  between  the 
tropics  in  currents   (winds)  in  such  a  way  that  south  of  the 
Equator  there  is  a  south-east  (trade)  wind,  north  of  it  a  north- 
east.    This  theory  of  the  trade- winds   (of  which  this  is  the 
slightest  possible  sketch)  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Daniel,  clearly  illustrates 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  to  the  navigation 
of  the  intertropical  waters.     The  monsoons  in  India  and  the 
westerly  gales  of  the  Atlantic  have  a  similar  origin.     The  land 
and  sea  breezes  of  the  tropics  are  easily  understood  by  an 
analogous  theory. 

Another  point  elucidated  by  Professor  Daniel  is  the  theory 
of  hurricanes,  water-spouts,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  in 
which  the  air  acquires  a  rotatory  motion.  Every  one  must 
have  noticed,  when  travelling  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  the  little 
whirlwinds  which  passed  him  or  met  him  on  the  road,  canying 
up  particles  of  dust  and  straw  into  the  air  as  he  travelled  on. 
These  are  the  representatives  of  the  mighty  tornadoes  and  hurri- 
canes of  the  hot  equatorial  regions.  From  certain  characteristics, 
(which  we  need  not  stop  to  explain,)  air  has  a  tendency  to  move 
in  a  rotatory  direction,  when  put  in  motion  in  a  certain  way. 
This  is  shown  very  well  by  the  rings  of  vapour  arising  from 
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ignited  bubbles  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  still  more  famili- 
arly, by  the  circling  wreaths  of  smoke  arising  from  the  bowl  of  a 
lighted  pipe.  Now,  whenever  there  is  a  colunm  of  air  intensely 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  at  a  particular  spot, 
it  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  hot  air  passing  from  the  lighted 
pipe.  As  it  rises  into  the  upper  strata,  it  meets  with  a  current 
blowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  or  else  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  and  it  is  immediately  thrown  into  a  whirl. 
If  the  mass  of  air  thus  put  in  motion  extend  over  a  large  space, 
it  is  a  hurricane ;  if  over  a  less  space,  a  whirlwind ;  if  it  be  very 
•  small,  and  pass  over  water,  it  constitutes  a  water-spout ;  if  it  be 
on  the  sandy  desert,  it  speeds  forward  as  a  vast  pillar  of  sand. 
The  present  Grovemor  of  Malta  (Sir  W.  Beid)  was  one  of  the 
first  to  lay  down  the  "  law  of  storms/'  By  a  knowledge  of  this 
law,  the  navigator,  on  finding  himself  within  the  skirt  or  circum- 
ference of  a  hurricane,  may  very  soon  ascertain  the  bearing  of 
the  centre  of  the  vortex  or  whirl ;  and,  knowing  also  the  direc- 
tion in  which  that  centre  is  moving,  he  knows  how  to  steer  so  as 
to  get  to  the  outside  of  the  vortex  in  the  readiest  manner,  and  so 
to  escape  the  hurricane  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  for  want 
of  such  knowledge,  whole  squadrons  have  perished  in  a  single 
hurricane.  Even  in  this  country  whirlwinds  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. Thejr  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  valleys  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountams,  as  the  Lake  Districts  of  England.  Several 
years  ago  a  respectable  farmer,  residing  at  Bowshall,  near  Mos- 
dale,  was  carrying  a  large  "  shut "  full  of  hay  on  his  back,  where- 
with to  feed  his  sheep  on  Carrock  Fell,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  up  with  his  load  by  one  of  these  whirlwinds.  Fortunately 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  disentangle  himself  firom  the 
shut  before  attaining  any  great  height,  or  he  must  have  been 
killed,  as  the  shut  was  afterwards  found  amongst  the  mountains 
at  a  great  distance. 

A  third  point,  which  well  iUustrates  the  uses  of  Meteorology, 
is  the  applications  of  the  science  developed  in  Professor  DanieFs 
Essay,  "  On  Climate,  considered  with  regard  to  Horticulture/* 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
In  this  Essay  the  laws  of  action  of  the  aqueous  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  are  practically  developed,  and  in  so  lucid  a 
manner,  as  to  render  the  subject  very  comprehensible  to  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  A  certain  amount  of  fluid  is  necessary 
to  the  vital  action  of  plants.  This  amount  depends  not  wholly 
on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots ;  for  the  leaves  both  absorb 
moisture  largely  firom  the  air,  and  exhale  it  fireely.  This 
exhalation  is  specially  increased,  and  absorption  diminished^ 
when  the  atmosphere  is  dry ;  and  if  it  be  very  dry,  the  quantity 
of  fluid  may  be  so  diminished  as  to  destroy,  or  at  least  seriously 
impede,  vitjd  action  in  the  plant.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
easterly  winds  in  spring  are  so  destructive  to  vegetation,  they 
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being  the  driest  of  the  year.  If^  while  these  winds  are  blowing, 
the  tender  blossom  of  spring  be  exposed  also  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  result  is  doubly  injurious.  In  this  way,  the  firuit 
of  the  coming  year  may  be  nippied  in  the  bud  in  a  few  hours. 
Now  Professor  Daniel  not  only  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
invention  of  an  instrument  (his  hygrometer)  which  should  enable 
the  gardener  to  read  off  the  quantity  of  vapour  floating  in  the 
atmosfdiere,  as  he  would  read  off  the  temperature,  but  pointed 
out  its  practical  applications  to  the  due  saturation '  of  artificial 
atmospheres  in  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  plants  in  the  opai  air.  No  one  can  fbil  to  see  that,  to  the 
thorough  gardener,  the  hygrometer  is  quite  as  important  an 
instrument  as  the  thermometer.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into 
details,  but,  with  Professor  lindley,  ''we  strongly  advise  all  who 
have  the  means,  to  study  this  paper  with  much  diligence.  They 
will  still  find  it  a  stor^-house  of  valuable  facts,  and  still  more 
valuable  suggestions. " 

Turning  now  from  these  applications  of  meteorological  science 
to  some  more  nearly  affecting  every  man,  let  us  examine  its  uses 
in  reference  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  human  organism 
living  within  its  domain,  and  influenced  by  every  variation  of 
that  atmosphere  upon  which  man's  existence  depends.  A  very 
familiar  illustration  presents  itself  at  once  in  the  operation  of 
the  easterly  winds  upon  the  health.  A  fSamiliar  proverb  oon« 
tains  the  ess^ace  of  much  meteorological  sdenoe : — 

"When  the  wind  is  in  the  west, 
The  weather  is  the  best ; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
It  is  bad  for  man  and  beast.*' 

The  difference  in  the  influence  oi  the  two  winds  on  health 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  explained,  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  by  the 
difference  in  their  hygrometric  condition;  for,  although  a  low 
temperature  is  very  ioajurious,  whatever  wind  may  blow,  a  dry 
wind  at  a  low  temperature  is  most  injurious  of  all.  Suidi  a 
wind  takes  effect  principally  upon  the  akin  and  pulmonary  mucmta 
membrane,  inducing  inflammation  by  its  action  on  the  one,  and 
affections  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  by  its  acticm  on 
the  other.  The  influence  of  an  excessively  moist  atmosphere  is 
also  injurious  by  an  opposite  effect,  that  is  to  say,  by  diecking 
perspiration  through  the  skin  and  pulmonary  mucous  surface, 
and  so  impeding  the  excaretory  action  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  they  give  off,  and  which  can  find  no  outlet  in  an 
atmosphere  already  at  the  dew-point,  exc^t  by  condensation  on 
the  sur£EM3e.  It  is  probable  that  various  fever^poisonfl  are  ren- 
dered harmless  by  being  carried  out  of  the  blood  throu^  these 
surfaces ;  and  it  is  from  the  arrest  of  this  protective  process,  that 
epidemics  suddenly  acquire  a  destructive  violence  concurrently 
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with  a  saturation  of  the  still  summer  air^  or  as  suddenly  cease 
their  ravages  mth  the  blowing  of  a  cool  diy  wind. 

It  is  the  periodic  phenomena  in  the  doinain  of  Meteorology 
which  are  the  most  interesting^  whether  to  the  statesman  or  to 
the  physician^  because  a  relationship^  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect, 
may  be  ultimately  traced  between  these  and  periodically  recur-  • 
rent  morbid  states,  not  less  of  individuals  than  of  nations,  and  so 
the  latter  be  predicted  and  prevented.  We  shall  only  notice 
briefly  two  of  these, — the  diurnal  and  the  secular. 

The  diurnal  periodic  changes  in  the  atmosphere  have  had 
much  attention  directed  to  them,  and  have  been  satia&ctorily 
ascertained.  For  the  most  part  they  depend  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  the  sun,  although  the  variations  in  the  barometric 
tension  do  not  apparently  follow  this  law,  and  the  fact  has  even 
been  doubted.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  how  far 
vital  action,  whether  in  plants  or  in  animals,  has  any  relation  in 
the  way  of  effect  and  cause  to  these  periods,  and  not  without 
some  degree  of  success.  On  one  point,  namely,  the  cessation  of 
vital  action,  or  death,  at  certain  hours  in  prrference  to  others^ 
extensive  statistical  researches  have  failed  to  show  any  difBerence. 
Amongst  those  who  have  tried  to  illustrate  this  point,  may  be 
specially  mentioned  Quetelet,  Buek,  Yirey,  Metzler,  and  Casper. 
The  latter  concluded,  from  his  own  large  statistical  deUa  in  com* 
bination  with  those  of  the  other  inquirers,  that  the  maximum 
mortality  occurred  in  the  hours  before  noon,  and  the  minimum 
mortality  in  the  hours  before  midnight.  Now  the  defect  in  the 
arrangements  of  all  these  statisticians  is  this, — that  they  do  not 
arrange  their  data  in  reference  to  the  meteoric  hours,  or  to  the 
hours  singly,  but  take  ter-horal  periods.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  if  a  minimum  and  maximum  hour  come  within  the 
same  ter-horal  period,  an  average  only  is  shown.  We  have 
ourselves  ascertained  the  hour  of  death  m  2,880  instances  of  all 
ages,  and,  by  avoiding  the  mistakes  indicated,  have  arrived  at 
different  and  more  interesting  condusions.  We  may  remark 
that  the  population  from  which  the  data  are  derived,  is  a  mixed 
population  in  every  respect,  and  that  the  deaths  occurred  during 
a  period  of  several  years.  K  the  deaths  of  the  2,880  persons  had 
occurred  indifferently  at  any  hour  during  the  24,  120  would 
have  occurred  at  each  hour.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  There  are  two  hours  in  which  the  proportion  was  remark- 
ably below  this, — two  minima  in  fact, — ^namely,  from  midnight 
to  one  o'clodk,  when  the  deaths  were  58  per  cent,  below  the 
average,  and  from  noon  to  one  o'clock,  when  they  were 
20J  per  cent.  bdow.  From  three  to  six  o^dock  a.m.  inclu- 
sive, and  from  three  to  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  there  is  a  gradnal 
increase;  in  the  former  of  23^  per  cent,  above  the  average,  in 
the  latter  of  5^  per  cent.  The  maximwn  of  deaths  is  from  five 
to  six  o'dock  A.M.,  when  it  is  40  per  cent,  above*  the  average ;  the 
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next,  during  the  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  is  25  per  cent. 
in  excess ;  a  third  hour  of  excess  is  that  fix)m  nine  4o  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  being  17 i  per  cent,  above  the  average.  From 
ten  A.M.  to  three  o^ clock  p.m.  the  deaths  are  less  numerous,  being 
16i  per  cent,  below  the  average,  the  hour  before  noon  being  the 
most  fatal.  From  three  o'clock  p.m.  to  seven  p.m.  the  deaths  rise  to 
5i  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  then  fall  from  that  hour  to 
eleven  p.m.,  averaging  GJ  per  cent,  below  the  mean.  During  the 
hours  from  nine  to  eleven  in  the  evening  there  is  a  minimum  of 
6^  per  cent,  below  the  average.  Thus  the  least  mortality  is 
during  the  mid-day  hours,  namely,  from  ten  to  three  o'clock;  the 
greatest  during  early  morning  hours,  from  three  to  six  o'clock. 
About  one-thrrd  of  the  total  deaths  noted  were  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  and  they  show  the  influence  of  the  latter  still 
more  strikingly.  At  all  the  hours  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  midnight,  the  deaths  are  at  or  below  the  mean ;  the  hours 
from  ten  to  eleven  a.m.,  four  to  five  p.m.,  and  nine  to  ten  p.m. 
being  minima,  but  the  hour  after  midnight  being  the  lowest 
mcunmum :  at  aU  the  hours  from  two  to  ten  a.m.  the  deaths  are 
above  the  mean,  attaining  their  maaimum  at  from  five  to  six 
A.M.,  when  it  is  45^  per  cent,  above.  To  show  the  meteorological 
relations  of  this  excess  and  diminution  in  the  mortality  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  we  subjoin  a  table  of  meteorological  hours, 
adding  the  ratio  of  the  total  deaths  at  each  hour. 

.         Hoar.  MeUoroK^idduu^Se..  "^^iL^J"" 

—  19iper  cent: 
(Corrected.) 


C  Barometer  at  Maximum.  '^ 

8-10  A.M.  ...   <  Maximum  Electric  Tension.  > 

(^  Maximum  Magnetic  Variation,  j 

•1 


Barometer  at  Maximum.  ^ 

8-10  p.M.  ...   -J    Maximum  Electric  Tension.  >    —  6i  per  cent. 

Maximum  Magnetic  Variation,     j 


Barometer  at  Minimum. 
Minimum  Magnetic  Variation. 


P.M.     ...    < 


Barometer  at  Minimum.  '^ 

4-5  P.M.    ...    -J    Minimum  Electric  Tension.  f    +  5i  per  cent. 

Minimum  Magnetic  Variation.     ) 

The  apparent  exception  in  this  table,  namely,  from  8  to  10  a.m., 
(as  shown  by  the  preceding  statements,)  disappears,  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  operation  of  meteorological 
changes  on  the  vital  powers  is  not  instantaneous,  but  consecutive. 
We  therefore  find  that  the  efiects  of  the  meteorological  nummum, 
from  8  to  10  in  the  morning,  are  shown  by  a  ratio  of  deaths 
during  the  following  hour  (10  to  11  a.m.)  of  19i  per  cent,  below 
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the  aven^e^  which  in  the  table  is  placed  as  the  corrected  ratio. 
Doubtless  the  early  morning  hours  are  influenced^  in  addition  to 
their  lower  temperature^  by  physiological,  as  well  as  meteorolo- 
gical^ changes;  the  action  of  sleep  being  usually^  in  the  first 
instance^  of  a  depressing  character ;  so  that  the  combined  action 
of  aU  causes  is  much  more  energetic  previously  to  the  morning 
majsima,  aad,  therefore^  not  oidy  more  influential^  but  more 
prolonged. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  midtiply  illustrations  of  this  kind. 
In  M.  Quetdet^s  "  Essay  on  the  Climate  of  Belgium/^  we  have 
an  induction  founded  on  the  observation  of  periodic  changes  in 
animal  and  v^etable  life,  in  relation  to  meteorological  changes ; 
and  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels/'  com- 
mencing with  volume  xv.,  and  in  the  ^^Annales ''  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, abstracts  of  most  extensive  series  of  periodic  phenomena. 
These  constitute  an  ample  source  of  illustration,  to  which  we 
would  rather,  however,  refer  the  curious  reader,  than  occupy  our 
space  with  extracts.  There  is  one  class  of  phenomena  of  the 
periodic  kind,  to  which  we  would  more  especially  call  attention, 
principally  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  on  national  prosperity.  These  are  the 
changes  which  influence  the  harvests,  and  the  rising  and  spread 
of  epidemics. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  recurring  good  and  bad  harvests, 
and  their  concomitant,  or  consequent,  circumstances  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  depression,  has  been  attempted  in  various 
ways.  One  method  may  be  termed  the  empirical;  namely,  to 
determine  by  simple  observation  at  what  periods  of  time  they 
recur,  independently  of  their  causation,  or  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. The  refeords  of  history  are  not  very  precise,  but  they 
are  sufiBciently  accurate  to  indicate  a  cycle  of  seventeen  to  nine- 
teen years.  Another  method  is,  to  determine  the  periods  in 
reference  to  meteorological  phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
investigate  the  illation  of  cause  and  effect.  This  has  branched 
out  into  some  curious  subordinate  inquiries.  To  those  who  have 
traced  imperfect  harvests  to  an  usually  severe  winter,  the  subject 
has  presented  itself  in  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  taken 
by  the  inquirers  who  trace  them  to  incessantly  wet  weather 
during  seed-time  and  harvest,  to  volcanic  disturbances,  to  myste- 
riously arising  "blights,'*  &c.  Mr.  Howard,  a  veteran  meteoro- 
logist, thinks  he  has  discovered  a  cycle  of  the  seasons,  occupying 
a  period  of  about  nineteen  years,  during  which  the  mean  annual 
temperature  increases  and  decreases  according  to  the  principle 
following  :  "  While  the  moon  is  far  south  of  the  Equator,  there 
falls  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain  in  these  latitudes ;  while  she 
is  crossing  the  Line  towards  us,  our  rain  increases ;  and  the 
greatest  quantity  falls  while  she  is  in  fiill  north  decimation,  or 
most  nearly  vertical  to  us ;  but  during  her  return  to  the  south  the 
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rain  comes  back  to  its  lowest  amount."  Mr.  Howard*  has  also 
discovered  a  similar  cycle  of  years  in  the  movements  of  the  baro- 
meter. It  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  cycles  have  been  noted  and  established^  the  principle 
will  be  of  great  importance ;  at  present^  however,  the  sequence 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Toaldo  made  extensive  researches  into  the 
moon's  influence,  and  we  think  modem  meteorologists  have  had 
them  in  too  little  estimation.  He  proposed  a  cycle  of  nine  years, 
or  nearly  the  semi-lunar  revolution  of  the  limar  zones  and  apogee ; 
and  it  was  remarked,  some  years  ago,  by  a  writer  in  the  '^  Edin- 
burgh Review,*'*  that  years  remarkable  for  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature followed  each  other  in  cycles  of  this  length.  Thus, 
the  year  1621-2,  remarkable  for  a  frost  so  intense,  that  the 
Venetian  fleet  was  frozen  up  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Hellespont  and  Zuyder  Zee  were  covered  with  ice,  was  followed  in 
four  periods  (thirty-six  years)  by  the  years  1658, 1659,  and  1660, 
all  remarkable  for  intense  frowst.  In  1658,  Charles  X.  of  Sweden 
crossed  the  Little  Belt  on  the  ice  with  his  whole  army,  artilleTy, 
and  baggage.  The  price  of  grain  was  doubled  during  these  years ; 
and  this,  it  is  thought,  contributed,  with  other  circumstances,  to 
the  Restoration.  In  four  periods  more  we  reach  1695,  another 
famous  year  for  cold :  in  five  periods  more  we  come  to  1740, 
when  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  again  frozen  over,  and  the  thermometer 
fell  to  10*  Fahr. :  three  periods  more  carry  us  to  another  sequence 
of  three  cold  years, — 1766,  1767,  and  1768, — corresponding  to 
1658  and  following  years.  Twelve  periods,  therefore,  eli^sed 
between  these  sequences  of  cold  years.  If  we  go  back  twenty- 
five  periods,  we  come  to  another  similar  sequence ;  namely,  1432, 
1433,  and  1434  :  twelve  periods  further  back  than  this  bring  us 
to  1323,  when  the  Little  Belt  was  again  frozen ;  and  twenty-four 
periods  (from  1432)  to  1216,  when  the  Po  froze  fifteen  ells  deep, 
and  wine  burst  the  casks.  Returning  to  modem  dates,  one 
period  from  1767  brings  us  to  1776,  a  very  cold  year;  and 
another  to  1785,  which,  as  well  as  1784,  wa»  equally  severe : 
three  periods  from  1785  bring  us  to  1812,  a  very  cold  year. 
These  were  not  by  any  means  the  only  cold  winters ;  many  others 
are  chronicled;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  1709,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  severe  and  destructive  on  record.  Twelve 
periods  (or  108  years)  ago,  a  sequence  of  five  cold  years  began 
with  1745;  in  one  period  after,  (1754,)  a  sequence  of  two  cold 
years  occurred ;  and  in  five  periods  from  thence,  another  sequence 
of  two  cold  years ;  namely,  1799,  1800.  Of  the  hot  years  occur- 
ring in  periods  of  nine  years,  the  chronicles  mention  1616, 1652, 
and  1679;  then,  1701,  1718,  1745,  1754,  and  1763.  The  years 
1784,  1793,  1802,  and  1811,  were  also  hot  years  at  intervals  of 
nine  years. 

•  Vol.  XXI.,  1818, 
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Amongst  the  influential  periodic  agencies  yet  to  be  investi- 
g:ated,  are  those  which  determine  or  accompany  the  phenomena 
of  awror<Sj  meteors,  and  faUing-stars.  The  relations  of  these  to 
important  changes  in  the  weather  have  been  noticed  perhaps 
from  liie  earliest  period  of  history^  and  are  often  referred  to 
by  classical  writers.     Thns  Virgil,  in  his  first  Oeorgic : — 

"  Ofb  before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 

The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the  skies. 
And,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories  and  long  trains  of  light." 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  periodic  recurrence  of  these 
stars  in  large  numbers,  at  annual  and  secular  periods  of  seventeen 
years,  has  been  fully  established.  The  two  most  remarkable  of 
the  annual  periodic  displays  are  those  of  the  second  week  in 
August  and  November,  or  about  the  10th  and  14th  respectively, — 
epochs  known  by  tradition^  those  of  the  10th  being  the  '^  fiery 
tears''  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  November,  1789,  and  1833,  these 
stars  fell  in  vast  showers,  the  interval  being  thirty-fom:  years ;  it 
is  therefore  expected  that  a  similar  display  will  occur  in  Novem* 
ber,  1867.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other  annual  periods, 
namely,  January,  March,  April,  July,  October.  What  is  notice- 
able is  this, — ^that  the  date  when  the  sim  enters  the  opposite  point 
of  the  ecliptic  presents  important  meteorological  changes.  Thus 
in  February  and  May,  corresponding  to  August  and  November, 
there  is  always  a  sudden  decrement  of  temperature,  more  or  less 
ranarkable  for  its  extent,  but  occasionally  very  singularly  intense. 
There  is  also  a  concmrrent  unusual  rise  in  temperature,  before  or 
after  the  cold.  August  the  10th  is  equally  remarkable  for  its 
violent  thunder-storms,  and  November  the  12th  for  its  "  Indian  ** 
summer,  or  ccmmiencing  winter. 

The  connexion  between  auroral  phenomena  and  these  periodic 
showers  of  meteors  has  been  also  observed,  and  is  now  fully 
established.  The  appearance  of  large  solitary  meteors  belongs 
to  the  same  group.  The  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  all,  if 
its  practical  relations  be  considered,  is  that  of  the  obscuration  of 
the  Sim,  which  has  been  observed  to  occur  at  intervals.  In  the 
historiod  firagments  of  the  elder  Cato  there  is  a  reference  to  an 
official  notice  of  the  high  price  of  com,  and  an  obscuration  of  the 
sun's  disc,  which  continued  for  many  months.  A  chronological 
record  of  this  phenomenon  is  given  in  Humboldt's  "  Kosmos,'' 
under  the  head  of  ^'  the  Sun's  Spots."  Some  of  these  dates  corre-> 
spend  to  seventeen-year  periods.  Remarkable  fogs  seem  to  have 
also  a  connexion  with  these  meteoric  displays.  Whether  the 
sun-spots  be  the  source  of  these  obscurations  of  the  sun's  rays  or 
not,  these  latter  also  are  found  to  be  periodic  in  their  occurrence, 
80  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  observed.  Now  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  remember  that  a  high  temperature  only  is  not 
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suflScient  to  ripen  the  finits  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
established  that  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  by  which  the  sun's 
rays  are  intercepted,  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the 
vitality  of  the  cereals,  the  vine,  and  the  olive.  The  past  year 
(1853)  was  unfiruitful,  quite  as  much  from  the  want  of  sunshine 
as  from  the  ungenial  seed-times.  In  no  year  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  was  there  so  little  sun  or  so  much  cloud.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  means  of  the  actinometer  are  as 
important  to  be  observed  as  of  the  rain-gauge  and  thermometer, 
in  the  discovery  of  a  cycle  of  the  seasons,  and  of  fruitful  and 
unfruitftd  years. 

The  seventeen-year  period  is  one  of  some  importance  in  the 
animal  world.  Epidemics  are  known  to  recur  at  this  period,  the 
cholera  being  one  of  these.  In  1816-1 7  it  commenced  its  ravages 
in  India;  it  was  prevalent  in  Europe  in  1832-33,  and  again  in 
1848-49.  Humlx)ldt  mentions  a  similar  cycle  as  having  been 
observed  in  South  America  in  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox. 
In  the  United  States  locusts  have  appeared  every  seventeen 
years  in  larger  quantities,  ooncurrentiy  with  the  epidemical 
difiusion  of  cholera,  namely,  in  1832  and  1849.  There  is  a 
species  of  Cicada  which  has  its  trivial  name  from  its  perio- 
dical recurrence  at  this  interval  of  time, — ^the  C,  septemdecem 
punctata. 

Amongst  the  phenomena  intimately  related  to  our  subject, 
are  those  terrestrial  changes  which  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  wide-spread  volcanic  action.  That  there  is  some  relation 
between  these  and  destructive  diseases  and  atmospheric  changes, 
is  a  doctrine  which  has  long  been  popular,  and  will  probably 
remain  so,  although  the  meteorological  relation  is  doubted 
by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Humboldt.  The  great  earth- 
quakes of  Cumana,  1764-66  and  1799,  were  accompanied  by 
showers  of  falling  stars;  and  (as  we  have  seen)  these  were 
years  of  extreme  cold.  The  great  earthquake  at  Calabria  in 
1783  (a  seventeen-year  period)  was  followed,  in  1784  and  1785, 
by  extreme  cold.  The  great  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1744,  and 
the  earthquake  at  Lima  in  1746,  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  cold  winters, — a  series  in  cyclical  relation  to  that  of 
1766.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  summer  of  1745  was  very  hot. 
These  coincidences  might  be  multiplied.  A  more  important 
relation  of  earthquakes  to  atmospheric  phenomena  is  to  be  found 
in  the  £act,  that  the  days  of  the  periodic  annual  recurrence  of 
falling  stars,  and  their  complementary  days,  as  August  and 
February,  November  and  May,  July  and  January,  are  also  the 
days  on  which  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  have  most  fire- 
quently  occiured.  On  this  head  we  would  specially  refer  to 
Quetelet's  researches.* 

•  Nouveaux  MSm.  de  VJaid.  Uoy.  de  Bnut.t  torn.  xr. 
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We  are  inclined  to  think^  with  Quetelet^  that  the  nexus  of  pheno- 
mena so  widely  different  and  dissimilar  will  be  fonnd  in  the  study 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  The  mysterious  oscillations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  what  have  been  termed  '^  magnetic  storms," 
clearly  indicate  the  wide-spread  action  of  some  mighty  agent. 
**  When  the  tranquil  hourly  motion  of  the  needle  is  disturbed  by 
a  magnetical  storm/'  (we  quote  the  words  of  Humboldt,)  '^the 
perturbation  frequently  proclaims  itself  over  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  miles,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  simultaneously ; 
or  it  is  propagated  gradually,  in  brief  intervals  of  time,  in  eveir 
direction  over  the  surfisu^  of  the  earth/'  The  observation  of 
aurorse,  shooting-stars,  &c.,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  because  at 
night  they  may  be  obscured  by  clouds,  and  are  rarely  visible 
by  day  j  they  may  therefore  often  occur  and  be  never  seen.  It 
is  different  with  the  magnetic  needle ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that,  ere  long,  the  oscillations  of  this  delicate  instru- 
ment may  tell  to  the  observers  that  mighty  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  the  earth,  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  air,  with  more 
certainty  as  to  the  time  and  the  place,  than  the  practised  eyes  of 
the  keenest  watcher.  Already  important  and  unexpected  results 
are  being  brought  out  by  the  reduction  of  magnetic  observations 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Col.  Sabine.  In  particular, 
it  is  expected  that  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  moon  on  the 
earth  will  be  demonstrated ;  and,  probably,  from  the  same  data, 
the  magnetic  axis  of  the  moon  herself  determined.  The  Makers- 
toun  observations  contain  important  illustrations  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  moon  and  magnetic  changes. 

In  the  present  Article,  we  have  limited  ourselves  almost 
exclusively  to  historical  and  empirical  data,  because  the  science 
of  Meteorology  is  little  advanced  beyond  them.  The  dawn, 
however,  of  a  brighter  day  is  manifest ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
we  think,  that  this  important  branch  of  physics  will  advance  in 
a  geometrical  ratio.  Discovery  will  foUow  after  discovery; 
unseen  and  hitherto  unknown  relations  between  physical  pheno- 
mena win  be  made  manifest,  and  their  philosophy  simplified. 
Popular  ignorance  and  superstition  will  recede  before  the  light 
of  science,  so  soon  as  its  foundations  are  laid  in  simple  grand 
principles ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  in  another  cen- 
tury, man  will  know  more  of  the  agencies  which  most  nearly 
affect  his  well-being,  than  in  any  previous  period  of  his  history. 

In  a  former  Article  we  endeavoured  to  show  how  important 
to  the  national  welfare  was  a  popular  knowledge  of  public 
and  private  hygiene,  and  we  suggested  that  that  science 
should  constitute  a  branch  of  popular  education.  We  would 
equally  urge,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  making  the  elements  of  Meteorology  a  part  of  a 
school  course,  in  connexion  with  Geography  and  Astronomy. 
This  alone  would  secure  the  general  establishment  of  Observa- 
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tories,  the  progressive  development  of  the  seieaoe^  and  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  arts  of  political  economy,  medicine,  navigation, 
and  agricultore  and  horticulture.  It  is  only  by  a  mi:dtitude 
of  conscientious  and  diligent  observers,  that  phenomena  so  mul- 
tiform, so  extensively  connected,  and  so  varied,  can  be  observed 
sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  deduction.  We 
have  seen  how  constantly  the  desire  for  combined  observation 
has  been  manifested,  and  its  necessity  recognised,  in  proportion 
as  the  observers  have  multiplied.  Tins  is  a  lesson  taught  us  by 
our  present  brief  history.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that 
when  once  Meteorology  has  become  a  branch  of  popular  education, 
and  the  circle  of  those  interested  in  it  is  enlarged,  observers  will 
be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  combined  observation  extended, 
until  at  last  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  no  spot  of  earth, 
will  be  left  unwatched. 


Akt.  VI. — 1.  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and 
Arabia  Petrtea :  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Year  1888,  by  E. 
Robinson  and  E,  Smith,  undertaken  in  reference  to  Biblical 
Geography :  drawn  up  from  the  original  Diaries,  with  Historical 
Illustrations.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
&c.,&c.     In  Three  Vols.     8vo.    With  Maps.     London,  1841. 

2.  Raise  in  das  Morgenland,  u.  s.  w.  (TraveU  in  the  East,  in  the 
Years  1836  and  1837.  By  Da.  G.  H.  Von  Schubert.  With 
a  Map,  and  a  Ground  Plan  of  Jerusalem.  Three  Vols.  8vo. 
Erlangen,  1840.    London :  Nutt.) 

8.  Reise  in  Europa,  Asien,  und  Africa,  u.  s.  w.  ("Travels  in  Syria, 
forming  part  of  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  under- 
taken with  fecial  Reference  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Lands 
visited,  in  the  Years  1835  to  1841,  By  Joseph  Bussegoer. 
With  an  Atlas.     Three  Vols.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1846-1849.) 

4.  Die  Erdkunde.  (Universal  Comparative  Geography.  The 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenih,  and  Sixteenth  Parts :  Western  Asia.  By 
Carl  Bitter.    Three  Vols.     8vo.     Berlin,  1848-1862.) 

5.  Atlas  von  PaUestina.  (Atlas  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai ;  intended  to  accompany  Ritter^s  "  Erdkunde,'*  Vols. 
XIV-XVL  By  C.  Zimmermann.  Large  FoUo.  Berlin, 
1850.) 

6.  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  to  the  River 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.S.N.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.     One  Vol.     Crown  8vo.     London,  1849. 

7.  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morie.  (Journey  around  the  Dead 
Sea  and  in  the' Lands  of  the  Bible;  executed  from  December, 
1850,  to  April,  1851.     By  F.  Db  Saulcy,  formerly  a  Pupil  in 
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the  Polytechnic  School^  and  now  a  Member  of  the  Institute. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  Two  Vols.  Small  4to. 
Paris,  1852,     London :  Nutt.) 

8.  BeUebUder.  (Travelling  Pictures  from  the  East.  By  De.  F. 
DiBTRici.    Two  Vols.     12mo.     Berlin,  1853.) 

9.  Sinai  and  Golgotha;  or^  Journey  in  the  East,  By  F.  A. 
Stbauss.  Tran&lated:&om  the  German.  With  an  Introduction 
by  HsNBY  Stebbing,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  One  Vol.  12mo. 
London:  Blackwood.     1849. 

10.  Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  through  the  Wilder- 
ness  of  Sinai,  in  1850  and  1851 ;  tvith  an  Account  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions in  Wady  Mokatteb,  or  "  the  Written  Valley."  By  the 
Eev.  John  Anderson.    One  Vol.     12mo.    London :  Collins. 

Independently  of  its  religious  associations,  Palestine  is  a  land 
of  the  deepest  interest.  Look  at  its  position,  in  the  centre  of 
ancient  and  modem  civilization,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The 
line  that  connects  it  with  the  Ganges,  on  the  south-east,  is  nearly 
of  the  same  length  as  that  by  which  it  joins  Britain  on  the  north- 
west. In  its  immediate  vicinity  lie  the  three  great  centres  of 
primeval  culture.  Contiguous  to  its  southern  border  is  Egypt, 
the  mother  of  letters ;  on  its  north-eastern  side  is  Mesopotamia, 
whose  highlands  afforded  a  cradle  to  our  race,  and  in  whose 
luxuriant  plains  grew  up  and  bloomed  the  first  seeds  of  human 
society;  while  its  northern  border  is  a  continuation  of  the  lovely 
region  where  eastern  culture  found  a  new  soil,  preparatory  to  its 
passing  westward  to  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. Then,  let  it  be  observed,  how  easy  Palestine  is  of  access. 
Washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
and  the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  open  to  Northern  Europe  by 
the  Black  Sea;  while,  by  the  Caspian,  it  is  accessible  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  inland  steppes  of  Asia,.  The  Arabian  Gulf  fur- 
nishes a  channel  of  intercommunication  with  the  coasts  of  India, 
with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  even  with  the 
recesses  of  China;  while  the  Persian  Gulf  opens  to  it  the  means 
of  intercourse  with  the  widely-stretching  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians. 

Or,  let  a  glance  be  cast  on  the  interior  of  the  country.  Of  its 
supeificial  characteristics  we  shall  shortly  speak  a  little  in  detail. 
A  general  remark  may  suffice  for  the  present.  Let  the  surface 
of  the  land  be  looked  at  with  the  eye  of  science :  what  does  it 
resemble  ?  It  is  a  natural  fastness, — ^a  stronghold  erected  by  God^s 
own  hand.  Upon  that  ridge  of  lofty  hills  Civilization  might  btiild 
a  safe  nest,  and  in  the  prolific  bosom  of  that  deep  valley  might 
rear  its  young  to  maturity.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  that  valley 
the  Almighty  has  thrown  up  a  wall,  whose  huge  and  towering  rocks 
presented  an  effectual  breakwater  against  the  savagism  of  the 
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desert ;  the  pressure  into  Canaan  of  the  inferior  races  of  Afirica 
was  hindered  by  a  wide  waste  and  steep  ascents;  a  groap  of 
mountains  was  its  northern  defence ;  and  the  sea  checked  incur- 
sions from  the  west.  One  look  at  the  map  suflBces  to  show  that  the 
position  of  Palestine  is  imparalleled.  TTie  land  might  have  been 
made  on  purpose  to  be  the  great  focus  of  light  and  heat  for  man- 
kind. Or,  to  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently,  no  spot  on 
earth  could  have  been  so  well  chosen  for  a  centre  of  universal 
radiation.  Imagine  a  Palestine,  if  you  can,  on  the  Don,  or  the 
Bhine,  or  the  Clyde,  or  the  Indus. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  very  distinguished  part  that  Palestine  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  deep  and  fertile  vales, 
its  bare  and  rugged  hills,  gave  strength,  energy,  and  inde- 
pendence, to  the  earliest  conquering  tribes,  who,  imder  the  name 
of  Hyksos,  subdued  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  founded  there  a 
dynasty  which  bore  sway  for  centuries.  A  handful  of  the  natives 
of  its  soil  bestowed  on  the  same  country  a  deliverer,  by  whom  it 
was  saved  in  a  wasting  famine,  and  from  whose  administration  it 
received  new  strength.  The  descendants  of  that  handfrd  of  men, 
when  oppressed  by  the  swarming  myriads  of  Egypt,  vindicated 
their  liberty,  and  established  their  independence ;  and,  fr^m  being 
a  horde  of  slaves,  became  "  a  great*  nation,"  imder  the  divinely 
appointed  leadership  of  one  who,  as  a  patriot,  a  hero,  and  a  legis* 
lator,  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  our  race,  and  whose  influence 
still  remains,  after  the  lapse  of  some  four  thousand  years.  Poli- 
tically, indeed,  Syria  is  the  key  of  the  East,  as  it  is  the  link 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  So  it  was  regarded  by  Alex- 
ander, and,  at  a  later  period,  by  Buonaparte.  Commercially,  it  is 
the  great  entrepot  of  the  old  world.  Close  on  its  southern  border 
is  the  route  which  joins  India  to  England;  and  on  its  northern 
coast  stood  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  were  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  of  primaeval  ages,  connecting  Ceylon  with  the  Straits 
of  Hercules  in  the  bonds  of  civilizing  commerce,  and  sending  out 
explorers,  who  colonized  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  discovered  Britain,  and  circumnavigated  Africa. 

These  facts  themselves  are  sufficient  to  justify  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  Palestine.  But  we  cannot  forget  the  pecu- 
liar claims  the  country  prefers  in  its  religious  relations.  The 
district  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  the  earthly  birth-place  of 
religion.  Eden,  Ararat,  Sinai,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Zion, 
Calvary, — spots  hallowed  by  the  most  distinctly-marked  footsteps 
of  God, — are  all  in  or  near  Palestine.  Thither  are  our  thoughts 
carried  when  we  speak  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ.  The  mutually 
related  and  divinely  true  religions  of  the  Circumcision  and  of 
the  Cross  sprang  up  in  the  district.  Within  its  limits,  too,  the 
false  religion  of  the  Crescent  had  its  origin.  No  wonder  Pales- 
tine is  regarded  with  loving  eyes  and  yearning  hearts  by  all  who 
value  the  Bible.     There  were  its  blessed  truths  revealed  to  the 
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world.  Thither  does  every  page  of  Grod^s  word  direct  the 
thoughts.  Around  its  localities  gather  and  dwell  the  holiest 
reminiscences  and  fondest  hopes  of  the  Christian's  heart.  Were 
.  not  its  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  trodden  by  His  sacred  feet,  who 
brought  redemption  to  the  world?  Every  spot  is  hallowed,  on 
which  His  eyes  fell ;  every  scene  is  endeared,  which  witnessed  a 
display  of  His  benignity.  Even  the  cold  surfece  of  the  country, 
and  the  dark  impressions  of  the  map,  seem  to  kindle  into  points 
glowing  with  light,  when  one  reflects, — **  Here  Jesus  pronounced 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  here  He  fed  the  famishing  thousands ; 
here  He  rescued  the  sinking  Peter  from  the  waves;  here  He 
recalled  the  widow's  son  to  life ;  here  He  took  repose  amid  the 
endearments  of  the  home  of  Lazarus,  whom  He  called  from  the 
tomb;  here  He  endured  His  agony;  and  here  He  gave  His  life  a 
ransom  for  the  world.'' 

The  wonder  is,  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thither,  every  seventh  day,  do  minds 
and  hearts  turn  from  every  part  of  every  Christian  nation,  people, 
and  community,  over  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe.  Around  that 
one  point  are  grouped  all  the  lights,  all  the  grandeurs,  and  all 
the  promises,  of  the  Bible.  And  what  is  the  Bible  but  the  great 
charter-book  of  Christendom,  and  the  chief  hope  of  the  world? 
Surely,  whatever  makes  Palestine  better  known,  throws  light  on 
the  Bible.  In  its  essential  operation,  indeed,  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Bible  is  independent  of  any  earthly  thing.  The  salvation 
of  the  soul  is  not  wrought  out  by  Geography,  Nevertheless, 
whatever  makes  the  Bible  known,  makes  the  Bible  loved;  and 
whatever  makes  the  Bible  loved,  helps  forward  the  work  of  Gk)d, 
who  disdains  not  the  employment  of  instruments  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  highest  results.  But  the  Bible — ^so  to  say — is  inse- 
parable from  the  soil  of  Palestine ;  and,  if  we  would  have  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  it,  we  must  be  familiar  with  the 
land,  the  water,  the  air,  the  sky,  the  productions,  the  animals, 
the  inhabitants,  of  that  region ;  for  they  come  and  go,  appear 
and  tarry,  act  and  are  acted  on,  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
There  certainly  is  not  a  chapter — scarcely,  indeed,  a  verse — of  the 
sacred  records,  which  may  not  receive  illustration,  or  acquire 
point  and  emphasis,  from  discoveries  regarding  Palestine.  In 
one  view  the  Bible  is  a  history.  How  can  a  lastory  be  under- 
stood, how  can  a  vivid  impression  of  a  history  be  gained,  apart 
from  the  ordinary  aids  of  history  ?  and  is  there  any  one  science 
which  may  not  throw  light  on  history  ?  What  is  history  in  its 
essence,  but  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  times  gone  by? 

How,  then,  is  it  that  Palestine  is  not  the  chief  point  of  con- 
vei^ence  for  the  scientific  interest  of  the  world?  Thither  are 
directed  the  hopes  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  aroimd  it,  and  on  it,  consequently,  might  we  expect 
the  sciences  to  gather.    What  more  proper  than  for  Christian 
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nations  and  Christian  Governments  to  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
lands  of  the  Bible,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  knowable 
respecting  them  should  become  known  ?  What  an  expenditure 
of  effort,  of  property,  and  of  life,  has  been  made  in  the  regions 
near  the  North  Pole !  Fruitless  as  the  result  has  been,  the  aim. 
was  laudable,  and  noble  the  heroism  its  pursuit  has  called  forth. 
But  a  nation  that  has  attempted  so  much,  to  achieve  the  North- 
western Passage,  might  not  inconsistently  have  explored  the  lands 
of  the  Bible,  in  every  part  and  every  relation.  Nay,  for  the  former 
object  there  has  been  a  combination  of  nations : — ^why  not  for  the 
latter?  Could  any  thing  be  more  seemly  (few  things  could  be 
more  beneficial)  than  for  the  chief  Christian  Governments  to  unite 
in  a  well-digested  and  systematic  effort  to  carry  the  torch  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  from  the  summit  of  Lebaaon  to  that  of  Sinai,  and 
from  the  Tigris  to  ^^  the  great  sea?^^  If  such  a  union  is  impos- 
sible, then  why  does  not  England  alone  undertake  the  work  ?  A 
Society  is  now  forming  to  promote  and  give  effect  to  the  i^ecently- 
bom  seal  for  the  study  of  Assyrian  antiquities.  We  rejoice  in 
the  fact,  if  only  because  it  affords  a  sure  promise  of  bringing  to 
light  fi^h  illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  why  is 
Assyria  preferred  to  Palestine?  Or,  at  any  rate,  why  should  not 
Palestinian  archaeology  have  the  patronage  of  a  Society  of  its 
own?  We  must,  however,  candidly  confess  that  neither  indi- 
viduals, nor  an  association  of  individuals,  can,  in  our  judgment, 
effect  what  is  required.  Individual  effort  has  been  profusely 
bestowed.  It  has  had  its  reward.  Deep  and  numa:t>us  are  the  obli- 
gations which  the  biblical  student  owes  to  such  names  as  Beland, 
Bobinson,  Schubert,  Russegger,  and  De  Saulcy.  Nay,  one  Govern- 
ment has  earned  for  itself  the  distinction  of  sending  an  expedition 
to  explore  a  portion  of  Canaan,  namely,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  if 
the  United  States  could  effectually  place  explorers  on  its  waters, 
why  cannot  England  plant  scientific  investigators  in  every  part 
of  the  land  ?  For  such  a  work  our  friendly  relations  with  Turkey 
afford  us  special  advantages.  One  word  from  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don would  obtain  the  requisite  firmans.  Or,  if  an  overture  of 
the  kind  were  likely  to  increase  the  perplexities  of  the  '^  Eastern 
question,^^  then  let  France  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  too,  enter 
into  partnership  with  Britain,  to  set  on  foot  a  fifll,  systematic, 
and  thorough  exploration  of  "  the  holy  places,'^  in  which  all  have 
a  common  interest.  Nothing  short  of  national  efforts  can 
accomplish  what  biblical  science  requires.  How  much  might  be 
expected  from  the  weU-directed  endeavour  of  even  one  nation,  may 
be  inferred  from,  the  great  results  achieved  by  the  scientific  corps 
which  accompanied  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  his  expedition  into 
Egypt ;  and  by  the  learned  men,  with  the  eminent  Egyptologist, 
Lepsius,  at  their  head,  whom  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  long  since, 
sent  into  the  same  country.  Examples  of  the  kind  will  surely 
not  be  lost.     Let  England  send  a  scientific  expedition  to  Palestine 
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and  Sinai.  If  needM^  let  '^  the  British  Association  '^  press  the 
undertaking  on  the  attention  of  the  Government.  None  know 
better  than  many  of  its  members^  how  insufficient  individual 
attempts  have  been^  and  must  be.  What  can  be  done  for  a 
thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a  country  by  the  hasty 
touristy  or  the  unscientific  visitor  ?  Only  by  such  a  lengthened 
residence  in  the  land^  as  would  secure  a  dose  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  pcjBsantry^  and  so  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  native  traditions^  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical; — 
only  by  the  possession  of  sudi  power  and  authority  as  mighty 
wherever  necessary^  turn  up  the  soil^  and  minutely  investigate 
heaps  of  real,  or  apparent,  ruins; — only  by  such  systematic 
scientific  arrangements  as  could  accurately  ascertain  heights, 
depths,  lengths,  and  breadths,  of  both  land  and  water ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  geology,  geography,  and  meteorology  of  the 
country,  could  study  its  natural  history,  the  ideas,  customs,  and 
manners  of  its  present  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  relation  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants; — in  a  word,  only  a  full  and  complete 
investigation,  imder  the  light  of  pure  science,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  and  the  sanction  of  the  nation, — ^nothing 
short  of  this, — could  satisfy  the  case,  or  ought  to  satisfy  any 
sincere  lover,  or  intelligent  student,  of  the  sacred  records. 

Meanwhile,  we  welcome  any  contribution  to  our  knowledge ; 
and  by  no  means  is  it  to  be  denied  that  many,  and  very  valuable, 
contributions  have  been  already  made.  The  result  has  been  pro- 
portionately satisfactory.  Palestine  is  no  longer,  to  the  extent  it 
was,  a  terra  incognita.  The  mists  of  fable  do  not  lie  so  thick 
upon  it.  The  clouds,  gathered  during  the  dark  ages,  have  partly 
passed  away,  and  the  land  lies  open  to  the  eye. 

One  very  marked,  and  very  beneficial,  efiect  has  ensued  from 
investigations  in  the  Holy  Land.  That  land  appears,  in  the 
scriptural  records,  rich  and  fertile,  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
attractive,  and  as  sustaining,  at  times,  a  very  large  population. 
A  superficial  view  of  the  country  s'carcely  bears  out  these  impli- 
cations ; — Whence,  questioning  and  doubt.  The  opportunity  was 
too  enticing  to  be  let  slip  by  infidelity;  and  Voltaire  and  his 
disciples  began  to  chant  a  ptBan  of  victory,  as  if  the  inspired 
writers  had  •been  convicted  of  mendacity.  How  short  the 
triumph !  As  soon  as  the  peace,  concluded  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  threw  open  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  enterprises  of 
research,  piety  and  science  led  traveller  after  traveller  into  Syria 
and  the  adjoining  lands,  who  came  back  loaded  with  exact  and 
reliable  information,  which  they  gave  to  the  world.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  know  that  for  all  those  biblical  implications  there  is 
the  broadest  and  surest  foundation.  Even  after  the  neglect  of 
centuries,  and  under  the  iron  heel  of  Moslem  despotism, — and 
although  the  land  has  been  again  and  again  wasted  by  conflicting 
armies,  ''  fi^m  Dan  to  Beersheba,'^ — Palestine  is  yet  "  a  good 
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land/^ — a  land  worthy  to  be  ''the  land  of  promise/^ — ^a  land  for 
whose  reyival  nothing  is  needed  but^  under  the  Divine  blessings  a 
wise  and  benign  Grovemment. 

With  equal  effect  have  other  sceptical  objections  been  con- 
ftited.  What  idle  derision  and  unseemly  pleasantry  has  unbelief 
poured  out  on  biblical  representations  of  manners  and  customs  ! 
The  Patriarchs  ate^  drank,  walked,  and  talked,  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  these  acts  are  performed  in  Paris.  Conse- 
quently, ''  the  narration  is  an  old  wives'  fable/^  The  rash  and 
unworthy  conclusion  has  received  the  most  signal  confutation. 
On  its  own  soil  the  patriarchal  life  was  seen  and  studied.  Tran- 
scripts thereof  were  published.  The  infidel  witlings  were  con- 
founded. Yes ;  the  biblical  every-day  life  may  still  be  contem- 
plated in  the  biblical  lands  by  every  intelligent  traveller. 

A  determined  scepticism  is,  however,  not  easily  reduced  to 
silence.  So  recent  and  so  learned  a  writer  as  Yon  Bohlen 
endeavoured  to  throw  doubt  on  the  historic  reality  of  an  events 
on  which  we  shall  presently  speak  somewhat  at  large, — ^namely, 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, — ^by  representing  the 
Kings  of  those  and  the  other  ''  cities  of  the  plain,''  spoken  of  in 
Oenesis,  as  the  mere  figments  of  poetic  invention.*  Five  Kings 
within  the  circuit  of  the  Dead  Sea !  How  absurd !  What  is  a 
King?  Ask  Prussia;  or  let  France  reply;  or  look  at  the 
dominions  of  the  Kings  of  England.  There  are  kingdoms,  and 
those  are  Kings.  Five  such  around  the  shores  of  the  Locus 
AsphaltitisI  We  can  imagine  the  mocking  sneer  with  which 
the  objection  was  put  to  paper.  Yet  is  it  -not  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor alone  that  merits  rebuke?  The  earlier  books  of  the  Bible 
are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  sense  in  which  it  employs  the  term 
'^  King '/'  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Western  Asia  might 
have  informed  the  objector  of  the  fact,  that,  even  down  to  his 
own  days,  such  Kings ,  under  the  name  of  "  Sheiks,"  bear  sway 
there  in  great  numbers.  ]^ay,  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself, 
at  this  very  hour,  are  governs!  by  five  (or  more)  petty  Kings,  or 
Sheiks,  who,  within  defined  limits,  exercise  each  an  unqualified 
despotism.  The  reader  may  find  proo&  of  the  assertion  in  the 
work  of  M.  De  Saulcy,  who,  in  his  tour  on  "  the  Dead  Sea  shore," 
passed  through  the  territories,  as  well  as  the  handfc,  of  three  or 
four  of  these  biblical  "  Kings." 

In  none  of  its  attacks  has  unbelief  been  more  signally  unsuc- 
cessful, than  in  those  which  it  has  made  on  what  may  be  termed 
''the  outer  world  of  the  Bible."  That  "outer  world"  is  now  known 
to  be  a  reality.  Familiarity  with  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  the 
result  of  popular  travel  and  of  learned  investigation,  has  put  its 
reality  beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  as  well  as  thrown 

♦  Die  Oenetit  HutorUeh-Krituch  erldutert.    Von  P.  Von  Bohlen.     Konigsberg, 
1885. 
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floods  of  light  on  scriptaral  narratives.  Make  a  map  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  apply  that  map  to  Palestine,  and  we  say 
that  not  one  department,  scarcely  one  comer  of  liiat  map,  is 
there,  which  has  not  received  illustration  from  recent  discovery. 
Very  true  it  is,  that  these  are  but  beginnings;  but  they  are 
beginnings  of  high  promise. 

The  province  in  which  most  has  been  accomplished,  is  that  of 
geography.  The  identification  of  biblical  names  with  their 
several  localities,  has  been  prosecuted  most  successfully.  Very 
numerous  are  the  names  of  places  in  the  Scriptures.  If  those 
names  represent  realities,  the  populousness  and  the  fertility  of 
the  land  are  at  once  made  unquestionable.  But  are  those  names 
mere  names  ?  Till  recently,  a  large  number  of  them  had  no 
assigned  place  on  the  map.  A  change  has  come.  Dr.  Bobin- 
son's  classical  work,  the  ''Biblical  Bicsearches  in  Palestine,'* 
has  produced  a  new  era.  Adequately  furnished  for  the  labour, 
by  varied  knowledge,  and  speciaUy  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  Bible,  the  languages  in  which  it  was  originally 
written,  the  languages  spoken  at  present  on  its  soil,  and  actuated  by 
a  spirit  equally  remote  from  credulity  and  scepticism,  that  eminent 
scholar  and  profound  theologian,  in  1837,  imdertook  a  lengthened 
journey  in  the  Levant,  the  results  of  which  proved  pre-eminently 
instructive  and  interesting,  and  supplied  means  for  fixing  to 
their  proper  spots  the  names  of  many  biblical  places.  The 
process  of  identification  was  continued  by  himself  and  coadjutors, 
after  Dr.  Robinson's  return  home  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
valuable  periodical  which  is  conducted  under  his  patronage; 
namely,  ''The  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  Last  year  Dr.  Robinson 
again  repaired  to  Syria.     He  shall  state  his  reasons  himself: — 

"  Ever  since  the  publication  of  my  work  on  Palestine,  I  had  cherished 
the  desire  of  once  more  visiting  that  interesting  country ;  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  some  points  anew ;  but  still  more  in  the 
hope  of  extending  my  researches  into  those  portions  which  had  not  yet 
been  explored."* 

The  fruits  of  the  journey  are  various  and  considerable.  The 
following  extract  contains  important  facts.  Dr.  Robinson  is 
on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, — the  great  battle-field,  as  well  as  the 
granary,  of  Palestine : — 

"The  next  morning  (April  21st)  we  crossed  the  Mukutta,  (the 
Ejshon,)  nmning  over  a  gravelly  bed,  between  banks  from  fifbeen  to 
twenty  feet  high.  Passing  through  tracts  of  the  utmost  fertility,  we 
came  at  last  to  the  great  Tell«l-Mutesellim,  which  stands  out  in  front  of 
the  hiU,  on  the  back  of  which  Lejjun  is  situated.     This  Tell  affords  a 

•  See  "The  Journal  of  Sacred  literature,"  No.  ix., October,  1863,  p.  9.  The  paper 
there  copied  firom  an  American  publication,  first  appeared  in  German,  m  the  ZeiUehrifl 
der  Deutsehen  MorffenlSnduchen  QeselUckirft ;  having  been  read  before  that  learned 
bod  J,  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  at  Gottingen,  October  2d,  1852. 
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magnificent  view  of  the  rich  plain,  (Esdraelon,)  and,  as  we  looked 
toward  Taanach,  we  became  ^illj  persuaded  that  we  had  before  us  the 
battle-field  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  Whether  Megiddo  lay  upon  this 
TeU,  as  some  suppose,  although  there  is  now  no  trace  of  it ;  or  whether  it 
lay  upon  the  hiU-back,  the  south  side  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Lejjun ; 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  sightly  and  important  place,  and  might  well  give 
name  to  the  plain.*  The  stream  flowing  down  from  Lejjun  is  still  the 
largest  perennial  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  That  Lejjun  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  more  ancient  Megiddo,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Near 
Lejjun  passes  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Bamleh  and  Egypt. 
We  followed  it  to  the  top  of  the  pass ;  and  then,  without  descencUng, 
took  a  more  south-easterly  course  to  Um  el-Fahm,  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  looking  towards  the  western  plain.  Hence  we  proceeded 
on  high  ground,  south-eastward,  along  the  water-shed,  between 
the  heads  of  valleys  running  to  the  northern  and  the  western  plains  ; 
and  came  for  the  night  to  Yabud,  on  a  hill  overlooking  another  beautiful 
plain,  extending  far  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  and  bending  round  Yabud 
towards  the  W.  Far  in  the  N.E.  we  had  before  seen  Kubatiyeh  ;  and 
in  the  northern  part  lies  Kefr  Kud,  the  ancient  Gapharcotia  of  Ftolemy. 
Here,  too,  in  the  eastern  plain,  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  name  of 
Dothdn  ;  (Dothan ;)  it  is  now  a  fine  green  Tell,  with  a  foimtain  in  its 
southern  base,  corresponding  entirely  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Eusebius,  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Samaria.  In  this  connexion,  we 
were  told  at  Yabud,  that  the  great  road  firom  Beisan  and  Zerin,  to 
Bandeh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  through  this  plain,  entering  it  west  of 
Jenin,  passing  near  Kefr  Kud,  and  bending  south-westward  around 
Yabud  to  the  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the 
Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  in  Dothan,  had  crossed  the  Jordan 
at  Beisan,  and  were  proceeding  to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It 
is  obvious,  too,  that  Joseph's  brethren  well  knew  the  beffb  places  of 
pasturage.  They  had  exhausted  that  of  the  Mukhna,  by  Shechem, 
(Nablus,)  and  had  afberwards  repaired  to  the  still  finer  pastures  here 
around  Dothan.  On  the  day  after,  (April  22d,)  we  followed  the  road 
by  which  Joseph  was  carried  away  to  Egypt,  down  to  Zeita  and  Attil, 
on  the  borders  of  the  western  plain,  and  then  turned  up  again  into  the 
mountains,  on  the  way  to  Sebastieh  and  Nablus.  We  supposed  we 
were  here  upon  Herod's  road  firom  Caesarea  to  these  places ;  and  in 
many  parts  there  were  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  road,  but  we  saw 
nowhere  any  paved  way." — Pp.  16-18. 

The  following  deserves  special  notice : — 

*'  At  Hablah  I  was  gratified  at  finding,  close  by  our  tent,  an  ancient 
wine-press,  hewn  in  the  rock.  It  was  complete,  with  the  upper  shal- 
low vat  for  treading  the  grapes,  and  the  lower  deeper  one  to  receive 
the  liquid ;  and  might  still  be  used,  were  there  here  grapes  to  tread.'* 
—P.  19. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  productiveness  of  Canaan 
read  this  passage ;  which  we  quote  the  rather,  because  it  serves 
to  illustrate  that  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  to 
which  reference  will  shortly  be  made : — 

*  "*The  waters  of  Megiddo/  Judges  v.  19.  Consult  the  context,  and  compare 
1  Kings  iv.  12 :  ix.  15 ;  also  2  Kings  ix.  27  ;  xxiii.  29." 
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**  We  now  turned  north-west  through  a  lower  portion  of  the  plain, 
(of  the  Jordan,)  exhibiting  the  utmost  fertility,  and  covered  with  the 
rankest  vegetation.  The  grass  and  weeds  came  up  to  our  horses* 
backs,  and  the  taller  thistles  often  rose  above  our  heads,  as  we  rode 
along.  On  the  higher  plateau,  nearer  the  western  mountains,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tubas  and  other  villages  cultivate  wheat.  Thej  were 
now  in  mid-harvest ;  and  we  pitched  our  tent  by  the  side  of  a  colony 
from  Tubas,  who  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths,  with  their  women 
and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and  poultry.  What  struck  us 
here  especially,  were  the  many  foimtains  and  brooks  in  this  part  of  the 
Ghor,  Aimishing  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  giving  rise  to  the 
most  luxuriant  fertility." — ^Pp.  27,  28. 

The  highest  service,  however,  rendered  on  this  visit  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  is  the  identification  of  the  ancient  Pella,  to  which 
trans- Jordanic  town  the  primitive  Christians  fled  on  the  downfall 
of  *'the  holy/'  then  the  doomed,  city  of  Jerusalem,  actuated  by 
the  awfiil  warnings  and  express  admonitions  of  their  pirescient 
Master.  (Matt.  xxiv.  16;  compare  Mark  xiii,  14;  Luke  xxi.  21.) 
We  quote  what  relates  to  the  point : — 

"  We  now  turned  to  descend  the  mountain  by  a  more  northern  path, 
leading  directly  towards  Beisan ;  computing  that  if  the  ruins  at  Taba- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  we  ought  to  reach  the  spot  in  about  two 
hours.  Our  road  to  Beisan  passed  ten  minutes  north  of  the  ruins,  and 
we  were  opposite  to  them  in  just  two  hours.  But  our  guides  knew 
them  only  as  el- Jerm,  and  we  went  on  ten  minutes  further  before  turn- 
ing off  to  them.  They  He  upon  a  low  hill,  or  mound,  having  a  broad 
area  on  its  top,  surrounded  by  higher  hills,  except  on  the  west,  where 
is  a  plain,  which  also  runs  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  or  mound, 
described.  As  we  approached  from  the  north,  we  came  upon  ruins  in 
the  low  plain,  with  many  fragments  of  colimms.  The  area  on  the  hill 
is  covered  with  like  remains ;  and  others  are  also  seen  below,  in  the 
western  plain.  Below  the  hill,  in  the  south-east  quarter,  there  is  a  large 
fountain,  which  sends  off  a  stream  towards  the  south-west.  Near  it  was 
a  small  temple,  of  which  two  columns  are  still  standing ;  and  the  valley 
below  is  full  of  oleanders.  From  men  on  the  spot  we  learned  that  the 
name  of  the  plain  is  '  Fahil ;'  (Pella ;)  the  word  '  Tabakah'  (meaning '  a 
story  of  a  house,  a  terrace ')  being  here  applied  to  the  narrow  plain 
which  stands  out  like  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  hills,  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  below.  The  situation  of  this  spot 
in  relation  to  Beisan  and  Wady-Yabis,  (Jerash,  Jabesh-Gilead,)  the 
extensive  remains,  obviously,  of  a  large  city,  the  copious  fountains,  and 
also  the  name,  left  no  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  we  were  standing  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Pella.  The  ruins  were  discovered  and  visited  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  in  1817 ;  but  no  idea  of  any  connexion  with  Pella 
suggested  itself  to  their  minds.  Since  that  time  no  Frank  traveller 
has  visited  the  spot.  The  first  public  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the 
place  with  PeUa  was  given  in  Kiepert's  *  Map  of  Palestine,'  in  which 
the  name  of  Pella  is  inserted  with  a  query.  Our  main  object  was  now 
accomplished,  in  thus  verifying  the  correctness  of  Kiepert's  suggestion." 
—Pp.  29,  30. 

With  those  who  are  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  struc* 
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ture  and  outlines  of  the  country^  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the 
alleged  success,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  conunands  His 
disciples  to  flee  into  "the  mountains ;^^  whereas  the  ruins  of 
Fahil  are  here  described  as  being  "  upon  a  low  hill  or  mound." 
That  low  hill,  however,  forms  part  of  a  line  of  mountains,  run- 
ning along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  whose  average  height 
is  near  four  thousand  feet,  and  which  is  very  appropriately 
described  as  "  the  mountains,"  especially  by  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  Nazareth,  a  comparatively  low  spot,  lying  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude.  To  Jesus,  "  the  mountains "  would 
specially  be  the  lofty  range  of  plateaux  which,  branching  off 
from  Lebanon,  line  Oalilee  and  Judea  on  the  east.  These  are 
the  high  lands,  to  a  portion  of  which — ^the  north-east  coast  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee — ^referejnce  is  made  in  Matthew  xiv.  23 ; 
Mark  vi.  46 )  and  John  vi.  3 ;  where  the  district  is  described  as 
TO  ifHyiy  "the  moimtain,"  that  is,  the  mountainous  group  or 
range.  The  reason,  too,  why  the  particular  spot  on  which  Pella 
stood  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  refuge,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  which  appears  in  our  citations ;  namely,  that  the  high  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  across  the  Jordan,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  ran  near  Pella,  to  which,  consequently,  the 
fugitives  would  have  a  comparatively  easy  access. 

In  speaking  of  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  which  line  the 
Jordan  on  its  eastern  side,  we  have  adverted  to  a  new  and  very 
valuable  soul-ce  of  biblical  illustration,  connected  with  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  The  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
country  in  various  parts  have  been  measured,  by  scientific  pro- 
cesses, with  more  or  less  exactitude.  From  the  somewhat  vary- 
ing results,  an  average  unit  has  in  several  instances  been  gained, 
which  approaches  to  the  reality  with  sufficient  precision  for 
general  purposes.  The  task,  indeed,  instead  of  being  completed, 
is  only  just  commenced.  But,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  reliable 
data  have  been  gained;  and  these  daia,  pertaining  to  leading 
districts,  and  running  in  several  directions,  give  us  the  means 
of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  general  contour  of  the 
land,  and  of  applying  to  biblical  statements  and  implications  a 
severe  and  rigid  test. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  imderstand  the  application  of  that 
test,  and  intelligently  appreciate  its  results,  we  must  briefly 
describe  Palestine,  imder  the  light  thrown  thereon  by  the  mea- 
surements in  question.  For  this  purpose  we  ask  attention  to 
four  lines  of  country.  We  further  ask  the  reader  to  suppose 
himself  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  with  his 
back  turned  toward  the  north.  Let  him  carry  his  eye  in  the  line 
of  that  river.  It  is  the  Jordan.  It  runs  through  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  dykes  or  crevasses  in  the  world,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  GAor.  The  bed  of  the  river,  deeply  sunk 
below  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  inclining  south- 
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wards  with  a  genial  fall  of  623  Parisian  feet  between  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Salt  Sea,  suddenly  drops  in  the  first  of  those 
lakes  to  the  depth  of  900  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
in  the  seccmd  to  the  depth  of  2,662  feet  below  that  level,  though 
the  intervening  distance  is  not  more  than  some  sixty  miles. 
The  general  character  of  the  stream  in  spring — ^which,  in  a  space 
of  sixty  miles  of  latitude  and  four  or  five  miles  of  longitude, 
traverses  at  least  200  miles,  including  twenty-seven  threatening 
rapids — ^may  be  learnt  from  these  words  employed  by  Lieut. 
Lynch : — 

^'  For  an  hour  or  more  we  swept  silently  down  the  river,  and  the 
last  tints  of  sunset  were  resting  on  the  summits  of  the  eastern  moim- 
tains.  The  brief  remainder  of  the  day  was  rendered  more  perilous 
than  even  the  commencement,  from  the  frequency  of  the  rapids,  and 
the  difficulty  of  navigation  in  the  fast  fading  light.  The  swifl  current, 
as  we  sometimes  turned  a  point  of  land,  would  seize  us,  and  send  us  off 
9,\  a  salient  angle  from  our  course,  as  if  it  had  been  lurking  behind 
that  point  like  an  evil  thing,  to  start  out  and  clutqh  us  suddenly,  and 
dash  us  upon  the  opposite  buik.  The  scenery  became  also  more  wild,  as 
we  advanced ;  and  as  night,  like  a  gloomy  Bembrandt,  came  throwing 
her  dark  shadows  through  the  mountain  gorges,  sobering  down  the 
bright  tints  upon  their  summits,  the  whole  scene  assumed  a  strange 
and  savage  aspect,  as  if  to  harmonize  with  the  dreary  sea  (the  Dead 
Sea)  it  held  within  its  midst,  madly  toward  which  the  river  now 
hurried  on.  But  altogether  the  descent  to-day  (Apnl  14th)  was 
much  less  difficult  than  those  which  had  preceded  it.  The  course  of 
the  river  formed  a  never-ending  series  of  serpentine  curves,  sometimes 
dashing  along  in  rapids  by  the  base  of  a  mountain,  sometimes  flowing 
between  low  banks,  generally  lined  with  trees,  and  fragrant  with 
blossoms.  Some  places  presented  views  extremely  picturesque, — ^the 
rapid  rushing  of  a  torrent,  the  song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhang- 
ing trees,  and  glimpses  of  the  mountains  far  over  the  plain.  Here 
and  there  a  gurgling  rivulet  poured  its  river  of  pure  water  into  the 
now  discoloured  Jordan.  The  sacred  river ! — its  banks  fringed  with 
perpetual  verdure,  winding  in  a  thousand  graceful  mazes  ;  its  pathway 
cheered  with  songs  of  birds,  and  its  own  clear  voice  of  gushing 
minstrelsy ;  its  course  a  bright  line  in  this  cheerless  waste." — LyncK's 
ITarrative,  pp.  216,  233. 

The  Dead  Sea,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  about 
fifty  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  is  the  last  piece  in  the  great 
water-system  of  Palestine,  receiving  the  contents  of  the  river 
Jordan  into  its  bosom ;  the  general  level  of  which  it  preserves, 
with  some  variation  of  elevation  and  depression,  by  means  of  the 
intense  evaporation  produced  in  the  deep  narrow  caldron,  shut 
in  on  the  west  and  on  the  east  by  limestone  mountains.  This 
spacious  lake,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  Lieut.  Lynch  and  M.  de  Saulcy,  fiUs  up  the  entire  basin  in  which 
it  lies,  leaving  only  a  narrow  rim  on  most  of  the  western,  and 
a  part  of  the  eastern,  side ;  while,  at  the  two  extremities,  there 
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is  a  wide  open  spaoe^  the  middle  portion  of  which  is  marsh  and 
swamp.  Sterility  is  all  but  universal^  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  district  is  as  if  wasted  by  fire.  Yet,  where  fresh  water  flows 
down  in  Wadys  from  the  hills,  rich  and  smiling  scries  arise. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  extraordinarily  gteat, 
owing  to  the  mineral  salts  with  which  it  is  largely  impregnated. 
Very  briny  in  taste,  it  is  also  corrosive.  But  neither  the  water 
nor  the  environs  are,  as  fable  has  said,  fatal  to  animal  life; 
which,  however,  by  no  means  abounds  in  either  the  lake  or  the 
mountains;  yet  in  the  former  fish  have  been  found,  and  in 
deposits  procured  from  its  bottom  Ehrenbei^  discovered  the 
remains  of  microscopic  animals.  One  name  that  the  lake  bears^ 
Lacus  AsphaltitiSy  is  a  permanent  proof  that  it  abounded  in 
asphaltum  of  old.  Still  does  the  appearance  of  asphaltum  in  its 
waters  justify  the  designation,  though  the  supply  seems  to  have 
fallen  off  considerably.  In  the  presence  of  this  bituminous 
substance,  as  also  in  that  of  sulphur,  in  the  odours  of  certain 
gases,  in  luminous  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
well  as  in  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  rocks  and  signs  of  volcanic 
agency  in  the  mountain  ranges  and  in  thermal  springs,  we  are 
presented  with  indubitable  tokens  of  a  great  and  sudden  revolu- 
tion of  nature,  of  which  fire  was  the  principal  agent. 

On  the  east  of  this  line  of  water  may  be  seen  a  long  chain  of 
table  lands,  forming,  in  succession,  three  or  four  chief  plateaux y 
on  whose  hills  '^  the  buHs  of  Bashan "  fed,  and  "  the  oaks  of 
Bashan^'  grew,  and  on  whose  plains  Amorite  and  Moabite 
contended,  and  in  one  of  whose  vales  was  enacted  the  lovely  and 
touching  episode  of  Buth. 

Thence  let  the  eye  be  carried  westward  to  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  that  sea.  It  is  the  Mediterranean.  Along  its  shore  runs  the 
third  district,  from  the  once  fruitful  plain  of  Phoenicia  to  rosy 
Sharon  and  luxuriant  Philistia;  a  narrow  strip  of  sear-board, 
broken  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel ;  where  civilization  reaped 
some  of  its  earliest  fruits,  and  where  commerce  heaped  up  its 
rich  rewards. 

For  the  student  of  the  Bible,  however,  most  important  is  the 
fourth  range  of  country,  being  a  continued  succession  of  high- 
lands, extending,  with  one  or  two  interruptions,  from  Upper 
Galilee  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  ridges 
of  varying  height,  but  generally  rising  as  they  go  south^rard, 
until,  at  Hebron,  they  reach  their  pitch,  in  the  elevation  of  3,020 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Along  this  ridge  extends  the 
water-shed  of  the  country,  streams  from  which  run  down,  on  one 
side, — ^the  shorter,  and,  of  course,  the  steeper, — ^into  the  Jordan ; 
and,  on  the  other,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  same 
ridge  stood  of  old  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  country ;  the 
high  position  being  preferred,  as  a  means  of  safety  against 
invaders  and  marauders.  This  long  and  broken  range  of  lime- 
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stone  hills^  forming  not  so  much  the  backbone^  as  the  body^  of 
Palestine^  is  firequently  intercepted  by  vales,  or  broken  by 
iBTines,  or  opened  into  plains,  within  whose  shelter,  and  in 
virtue  of  whose  streams,  vegetation  luxuriates  in  a  profusion  of 
beautiful,  lovely,  and  useful  products. 

Scarcely,  however,  can  one  have  a  full  conception  of  Palestine, 
unless  we  carry  our  thought  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  through  theArabah  to  theiElaniticGulf,theRedSea, 
and  thence,  along  a  chain  of  mountains,  to  Sinai  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  that  name.  There  we  have  the  counter- 
part of  Lebanon,  the  highest  points  of  the  two  running  up  to  near 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  thus,  within  the 
distance  of  some  hundred  miles,  we  find  a  difference  of  level 
which,  indudii^  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  Lacus  Asphal- 
titis,  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  18,000  feet.  This  very  peculiar 
stretch  of  country,  extending  from  Lebanon  to  Sinai,  bears 
features  of  identity  of  origin ;  and  there  is  now  perhaps  sufi&cient 
reason  for  the  declaration,  that  the  sinking  of  the  Vale  of  the 
Jordan  was  contemporaneous  with  the  elevation  of  the  Arabah, 
which  rises  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  height  oi 
495  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  then  falls  to  the  iSlanitic  Gulf; 
and  that  both  the  sinking  and  the  elevation  were  produced  by 
the  same  convulsion  of  nature.  That  catastrophe  may  be  held 
to  have  involved  the  formation  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  before  the  vale  was  overflowed.  The  inundation  seems 
to  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
agency,  as  that  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

There  is  one  universal  scriptural  implication  which  may  here 
be  noticed  and  exempUfied.  Ruin — thorough  and  enduring  ruin 
— ^fell  on  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  desolation  made  the  vale  its 
permanent  abode.  Such  is  the  clear  declaration  of  the  Bible. 
The  declaration  is  repeated  by  non-inspired  writers.  Had  we 
space,  we  would  give  their  testimonies  in  ewtenso.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  say,  that  Josephus,  Tacitus,  Strabo, — not  to  mention 
inferior  authorities, — combine  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
locality  as  barren,  desolate,  and  gloomy.  And  of  modem 
reporters  the  declaration,  in  substance,  is,  '^  God^s  curse  lies 
on  the  district.'^  Those  who  would  fiilly  appreciate  the  deso- 
lation that  reigns  around  those  shores,  and  over  those  dark 
mountains,  should  peruse  the  detaOs  given  by  the  Commander 
of  the  American  Expedition.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his 
descriptive  words : — 

"  At  one  time  to>day/'  he  says,  "  the  sea  assumed  an  aspect  pecu- 
liarly sombre.  Unstirred  by  the  wind,  it  lay  smooth  and  unruffled  as 
an  uiland  lake.  It  was  envelq)6d  in  a  thin  transparent  vapour,  its 
purple  tinge  conlarasting  strangely  with  the  extraordinary  colours  of 
the  sea  beneath,  and,  where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.     It  seemed  a  vast  caldron 
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of  metal,  fused,  but  motionless.  The  sea  contmued  to  rise  with  the 
increasing  wind,  which  gradually  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  presented  an 
agitated  surface  of  foaming  brine ;  the  spray,  evaporating  as  it  fell,  left 
incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  clothes,  our  hands,  and  faces ;  and,  while 
it  conveyed  a  prickly  sensation  wherever  it  touched  the  skin,  was,  above 
all,  exceedingly  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  boats,  heavily  laden,  stru^led 
sluggishly  at  first,  but,  when  the  wind  freshened  in  its  fierceness,  from 
the  density  of  the  water  it  seemed  as  if  their  bows  were  encountering 
the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans,  instead  of  the  opposing  waves  of  an 
angry  sea.  At  4'55,  the  wind  blew  so  fiercely  that  the  boats  could 
m«3ce  no  headway,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  both  would  founder.  At 
5*58,  the  wind  instantaneously  abated,  and  with  it  the  sea  as  rapidly 
fell ;  the  water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agi- 
tating cause  had  ceased  to  act.  The  northern  shore  is  an  extensive 
mud-flat,  with  a  sandy  plain  beyond,  and  is  the  very  type  of  desolation : 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees  lay  scattered  in  every  direction ;  some 
charred  and  blackened,  as  by  fire ;  others  white  with  an  incrustation  of 
salt.  The  eastern  coast  is  a  rugged  line  of  moimtains,  bare  of  all  vege- 
tation. On  the  north-western  coast  the  scene  was  one  of  unmixed 
desolation.  The  air,  tainted  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the 
stream,  gave  a  tawny  hue  even  to  the  foliage  of  the  cane.  Except  the 
cane-brakes,  clustering  around  the  marshy  stream,  which  disfigured 
while  it  sustained  them,  there  was  no  vegetation  whatever.  Barren 
mountains,  fragments  of  rocks  blackened  by  sulphuroils  deposit,  and 
an  unnatural  sea,  with  low  dead  trees  upon  its  margin, — all  within  the 
scope  of  vision,  bore  a  sad  and  sombre  aspect.  We  had  never  before 
beheld  such  desolate  hiUs, — such  calcined  barrenness.  The  weather 
was  intensely  hot,  and  even  the  light  air,  that  urged  us  almost  insen- 
sibly on,  had  something  oppressive.  The  sun  glared  on  us,  but  the  eye 
dared  not  take  cognizance  of  his  presence.  The  black  chasms  and  rough 
peaks,  embossed  with  grimness,  were,  aroimd  and  above  us,  veiled  in  a 
transparent  mist,  like  visible  air,  that  made  them  seem  unreal ;  and, 
1,300  feet  below,  our  soimding-lead  had  struck  upon  the  buried  plain 
of  Siddim,  shrouded  in  slime  and  salt.  While  busied  with  such 
thoughts,  my  companions  had  yielded  to  oppressive  drowsiness,  and  now 
lay  before  me,  in  every  attitude  of  a  sleep  that  had  more  of  stupor  in  it 
than  repose.  In  the  awful  aspect  which  the  sea  presented  when  we 
first  beheld  it,  I  seemed  to  read  the  inscription  over  the  gates  of  Dante's 
Inferno :  *  Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  behind.'  Since  then,  habi- 
tuated to  mysterious  appearances  in  a  journey  so  replete  with  them, 
and  accustomed  to  scenes  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  at  every  step 
of  our  progress,  those  feelings  of  awe  had  been  insensibly  lessened,  or 
hushed  by  deep  interest  in  the  investigations  we  had  pursued.  But 
now,  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  wakefulness,  the  feelmg  of  awe  returned ; 
and  as  I  looked  upon  the  sleepers,  I  felt '  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stand  up,' 
as  Job's  did,  when  *  a  spirit  parsed  before  his  face ;'  for,  to  my  disturbed 
imagination,  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  expression  of  their 
inflamed  and  swollen  images.  The  fierce  angel  of  disease  seemed  hover- 
ing over  them,  and  I  read  the  forerunner  of  his  presence  in  their  flushed 
and  feverish  sleep.  Some,  with  their  bodies  bent  and  arms  dangling 
over  the  abandoned  oars,  their  hands  excoriated  with  the  acrid  water, 
slept  profoundly ; — others,  with  heads  thrown  back,  and  lips  cracked 
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and  sore,  with  a  scarlet  flush  on  either  cheek,  seemed  overpowered  by 
heat  and  weariness,  even  in  sleep ; — ^while  some,  upon  whose  faces  shone 
the  reflected  light  from  the  water,  looked  ghastij,  and  dozed  with  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  now  and  then,  starting  from  their 
sleep,  drank  deeply  from  a  breaker,  and  sank  back  again  to  lethargy. 
The  solitude,  the  scene,  were  too  much :  I  felt,  as  I  sat  thus,  steering 
the  drowsily-moyingboat,  as  if  I  were  a  Charon,  ferrying,  not  the  souls, 
but  the  bodies,  of  the  departed  over  some  infernal  lake,  and  could  endure 
it  no  longer ;  but,  breaking  from  my  hstlessness,  ordered  the  sails  to 
be  forled,  and  the  oars  resimied:  action  seemed  better  than  such 
unnatural  stupor." — LyncKs  Narrative^  passvm. 

Yet,  while  sterility  and  gloom  are  generally  spread  around 
these  inhospitable  shores, — as  if  to  show  what  the  district  was^ 
ere  it  was  struck  by  the  avenging  thunderbolts  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  bright  days  shine  sometimes  over  its  heavy  waters  and 
gloomy  rocks,  and  vegetation  here  and  there  flourishes.  We 
have  space  for  only  one  example.  It  is  taken  from  De  Saulcy^s 
volumes,  and  refers  to  a  spot  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  occur- 
ring to  the  notice  of  the  travellers  immediately  after  they  had 
passed  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Sodom  : — 

*'  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  reeds  disappeared,  the  ground 
became  a  little  firmer,  and  we  entered  the  Bhor-Safieh.  There  we 
were  in  a  veritable  forest, — ^but  what  a  strange  forest !  It  consists  of 
bundles  of  slender  trunks  of  trees,  intermingled  and  pressed  together, 
like  a  bundle  of  faggots ;  thousands  of  branches,  bristling  with  pines, 
are  intermingled,  in  every  possible  way,  around  those  inextricable 
thickets,  which  form  numberless  masses,  each  several  feet  in  diameter, 
which  you  cannot  pass  without  being  caught  in  some  part  of  your  dress 
or  other.  Between  those  thickets  the  moist  fat  earth  is  covered  with 
withered  stumps,  the  gigantic  stubble  of  the  last  harvest.  Eveiy  where 
the  soil  is  deeply  furrowed  by  wild  boars,  which  abound  in  the  Khor, 
and  which  protect  themselves  there,  as  well  as  they  can,  from  the 
panthers.  On  aU  the  higher  branches  are  perched  delightful  rose- 
coloured  turtle-doves,  who  quietly  look  at  us  as  we  pass,  and  who 
obviously  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Bedouins.  Here  and  there, 
snakes,  with  necks  frilled  with  ruby  and  emerald,  leap  from  tree  to 
tree."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  267,  258. 

To  attempt  to  furnish  the  data,  supplied  by  the  measurements 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  Palestine,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  would  lead  us  too  much  into  detail,  and  unduly  lengthen 
this  paper.  We  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  give  one  instance 
illustrative  of  their  value,  and  to  state  their  general  effect.  The 
scriptural  student  is  well  aware  that  he  constantly  meets  in  the 
Bible  with  the  phrases,  ^'  he  (they)  went  up,"  "  he  went  down,^' 
and  similar  expressions.  The  older  commentators  passed 
these  forms  of  speech  as  of  no  moment ;  or,  if  they  imdertook 
their  explanation,  proceeded  on  inapplicable  data^  or  indulged  in 
unwarrantable  assumptions.  These  forms  of  speech,  however, 
represent  actual  inequalities ;  and,  what  is  of  great  consequence. 
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they  prove,  on  investigation,  to  correspond  with  the  measurements 
recently  taken  and  published  by  men  of  science.  Wherever 
altitudes  have  been  exactly  ascertained,  there  Scripture,  if  it  men- 
tions the  places  at  all,  uses  words  conformable  to  the  discoveries  ; 
never  speaking  of  a  place  as  lying  up,  when  it  really  lies  doum,  nor  as 
lying  doum,  when  it  really  Ues  up,  but  always  employing  a  verb 
of  ascent  or  of  descent,  as  the  comparative  heights  demand.  The 
measurements  alluded  to  have  been  taken  in  the  chief  spots,  and 
along  the  main  lines,  of  the  country.  The  language  of  Scripture 
referring  to  those  localities,  has  been  minutely  studied.  The 
result  is,  that  generally,  and  in  relation  to  Palestine  at  large,  the 
one  exactly  accords  with  the  other.*  Now,  could  this  agreement 
have  existed,  had  not  the  biblical  authors  lived  on  the  spot,  and 
seen  the  events  which  they  reported  ?  What  so  easy  as  to  com- 
mit a  mistake  in  such  a  matter  ?  How  natural  for  a  stranger, — 
indeed,  for  any  one, — to  employ  an  ordinary  verb  of  motion, 
instead  of  a  verb  specifically  describing  the  surface,  as  to  whether 
it  rose  or  sank  !  Yet  the  scriptural  writers  adapt  their  phrase- 
ology to  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  of  which  they 
9poke  j  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  greater  altitudes 
and  depressions,  but  also  to  the  minor  and  the  inconsiderable. 
And  this  they  do  unconsciously.  The  exactness  of  the  descrip- 
tion falls  from  their  pen  imawares.  They  describe  the  land  in 
its  inequalities,  without  knowing  that  they  are  geographers  as 
well  as  historians.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  reality  against  which 
objection  seems  impossible.  There  can  be  no  collusion  here. 
No  designed  coincidence  can  be  suspected.  The  description 
dates  back  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  the  scientific 
measurement  which  attests  its  exactitude,  and  converts  a  word 
into  a  demonstration. 

We  will  give  an  example, — one  that  we  have  not  seen  previously 
noticed,  and  one  that  refers  to  a  character  and  an  event  we  are  about 
to  speak  of  in  the  termination  of  our  task.  Let  us  go  back  to 
Abraham  and  Lot, — an  epoch  in  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Abra- 
ham came  out  of  Egypt,  and  settled  at  Bethel,  Bethel  has  been 
found  at  Beitin,  twelve  Roman  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
Others,  and,  we  think,  with  more  reason,  have  placed  it  at  Sind- 
shil,  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  Whichever  may 
be  the  spot,  Abraham,  when  in  Canaan,  obviously  occupied  a 
part  of  the  central  high  land  which  we  have  described  as  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  country.  The  elevation  may  be  safely 
stated  as  being,  on  an  average,  2,600  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean.t     Along  this  lofty  ridge  the  Patriarch  seems  to  have 

•  See  "  Scripture  Illustrated  from  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Geography  of  Palestine ;" 
and,  "  Scripture  Vindicated  against  some  Perversions  of  Rationalism,''  both  by  the  author 
of  "  The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  London :  Simpldn,  Marshall,  and  Co.   1849. 

t  The  exact  height  of  Sindshil  is  given  as  2,520  Parisian  feet;  that  of  Jerusalem  as 
2,642  ;  that  of  Bethlehem  as  2,705  j  and  that  of  Hebron  as  8,029  English  feet. 
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Uved^  wandering  in  unrestrained  fireedom.  Now^  in  proceeding 
thitber  from  the  Delta  of  Egypt^  where  he  had  previously  tarried^ 
and  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean^  he  would  have  to 
ascend^  within  comparatively  a  few  miles^  a  height  of  at  least 
2^500  feet.  The  fact  is  imprinted  in  indelible  lines  on  the  Scrip- 
tures; for>  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey^  it  is  expressly  said^ 
"  Abram  went  t^  out  of  Egypt  to  Bethel/'  (Gen.  xiii.  1-3.) 
Shortly  after^  he  and  his  nephew  Lot  divided  the  land  between 
them. 

Of  course^  the  journey  from  the  heights  of  Samaria  or  Judah 
into  the  Yale  of  the  Jordan^  would  be  a  descent^ — a  descent 
vajfying^  according  to  the  point  where  it  began^  from  3^000 
to  5^000  feet,  and  that  within  a  few  miles  taken  in  a  direct  line. 
Accordingly,  the  Divine  Presence  that  appeared  on  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  (Hebron,)  and  there  warned  Abraham  of  the  coming 
punishment  of  Sodom,  employed  these  accurately  descriptive 
terms :  ''  I  will  go  doum  now,  and  see,''  &c.  (Gen.  xviii.  21.) 

After  the  same  manner  may  we  understand  the  graphic  term 
employed  to  describe  the  journey  made  by  the  King  of  Sodom, 
in  order  to  thank  Abraham  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  in 
the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer.  The  emphatic  word 
is,  "  went  out :"  ''  KshBl  the  King  of  Sodom  went  out  and  met  him 
at  the  valley  of  Shaveh."  (Gen.  xiv.  17.)  The  place  whence  the 
King  of  Sodom  proceeded,  was  the  ravine  of  the  Ghor ;  the  place 
where  he  met  the  conqueror,  was  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  highlands  of  Samaria.  How  could  such  a  journey 
be  described  more  appropriately  than  by  the  words  employed  ? 
It  was  literally  a  going  out.  Indeed,  the  only  appropriate  terms 
that  can  even  now  be  employed,  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  passing 
from,  either  the  east  or  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south,  side,  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  specially,  the  caldron  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  up  and  doum,  into  and  out  of;  no  other  words  express 
the  local  relations  of  the  district. 

And  thus  are  we  led  to  the  borders  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  discoveries — should  it  be  finally  confirmed 
by  the  voice  of  impartial  science — ^that  any  traveller  has  had 
the  privilege  and  the  distinction  of  making.  We  allude  to 
the  discovery  of  the  five  cities  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim,  claimed 
by  M.  De  Saulcy,  in  the  work  specified  at  the  head  of  this 
composition.  We  have  advisedly  employed  the  term  "  claimed;" 
for  our  own  mind  is  not  fully  satisfied.  Our  hesitation 
is  not  a  little  connected  with  certain  moral  defects  which 
we  have  been  grieved  to  meet  with  in  the  work.  M.  De 
Saulcy  obviously  thinks  it  a  good  and  clever  thing  to  cheat  a 
wandering  Arab,  foi^etting,  or  not  knowing,  that  sin  does  not 
lose  itk  criminality  by  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
While,  too,  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  whether  this  learned 
*'  Member  of  the  French  Institute  "  possesses  all  the  high  quali- 
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fications  requisite  for  his  task^  xre  are  quite  sure  that  he  employs 
terms  of  self^coufideuce  and  asseveration  which  hardly  befit  the 
subject^  and  which^  in  the  mind  of  the  calm  and  impartial  scholar, 
will  beget  distrust  rather  than  conviction.  In  justice^  however, 
we  must  add,  that,  though  we  question  whether,  as  he  triumph* 
antly  believes,  he  has  discovered  at  Jerusalem  King  David^s 
sepulchre,  he  has,  beyond  a  doubt,  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  geographical  science,  by  identifying  many  scriptural  localities, 
and  specially  by  laying  open  districts  and  portions  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  hitherto  but  little  known.  So  important  are  M.  De  Saulcy's 
researches  in  that  hitherto  little-explored  locality,  and  so  severe 
was  the  endurance  of  labour  through  which  the  explorer  pasi^, 
that  we  owe  it  alike  to  him  and  to  the  subject  to  bestow  thereon 
a  little  special  attention. 

Without  entering  into  the  geological  and  scientific  questions 
which  offer  a  solution  of  the  ruin  visible  in  the  Dead  Sea,  M.  De 
Saulcy  professes  to  have  discovered  the  five  cities  connected  with 
it,  of  which  Scripture  speaks.  Denying  that  these  five  cities 
stood  in  the  plain,  he  finds  them  on  the  shore,  Sodom  at  the 
south-west  end  of  the  lake,  with  Zoar  a  little  to  its  north,  and 
Admah  somewhat  up  the  highland  and  in  the  interior,  still  more 
to  the  north ;  Zeboiim  on  the  BOuth*east,  near  Wady  Kerek,  at  a 
point  where,  in  recent  maps,  Zoar  stands ;  while  Gromorrah  is  dis- 
covered at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lake,  on  its  north-western 
limits,  not  far  from  Feshkah.  Before  entering  into  the  necessary 
particulars,  we  remark,  that  the  author  has  quite  needlessly 
burdened  himself  with  an  hypothesis;' namely,  that  the  Yale  of 
Siddim  was  not  overflowed  by  the  causes  which  destroyed  the 
Pentapolis,  and  that  in  its  destruction  water  played  no  part.  As, 
however,  the  subject  is  attended  by  misconceptions  which  encum- 
ber the  problem,  fipom  the  influence  of  which  M.  De  Saulcy 
himself  is  not  altogether  free,  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  set 
forth,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  a  critical  investigation  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  show  exactly  what  the  biblical  statements  are. 

In  proceeding  to  do  so,  we  may  resume  the  thread  of  our  remarks 
by  referring  again  to  the  local  terminology  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  battle  which  took  place  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  between 
the  Mesopotamian  invaders  and  the  Kings  of  the  vale,  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  gone  out :  "  And  there  went  out  the  King  of 
Sodom,  and  the  King  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  King  of  Admah,  and 
the  King  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  King  of  Bela  (the  same  is  Zoar;) 
and  they  joined  battle  with  him  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim.^'  (Gten. 
xiv.  8.)  Very  clear  from  this  statement  is  it,  that  the  Vale  of 
Siddim  was  uncovered  with  water  then.  Equally  clear  is  it,  that 
the  places  whence  the  Kings  went  out  into  the  battle-field  were 
not  the  same  as  that  battle-field  into  which  they  went :  conse- 
quently, the  Vale  of  Siddim  is  different  from  the  locality  on  which 
the  condemned  cities  stood.     And  yet  these  cities  were  within 
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the  mountain  enclosure.  Where^  then^  could  they  have  been 
but  along  the  margin  of  that  which  is  now  the  lake?  On  the 
higher  levek  of  that  margin  were  those  cities  likely  to  be  built; 
for^  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine^ 
which  stood  at  different  points  on  the  summit  of  the  central  line 
of  hills^  a  due  regard  to  safety  compelled  the  earliest  races  to 
construct^  their  dwellings  on  heights  more  or  less  difficult  of 
access.  Yet  the  cities  of  the  plain  would  not  be  placed  in  the 
recesses^  or  on  the  greater  elevations  of  the  mountain;  for  they 
were^  as  they  are  stilly  barren^  and  wholly  unsuitable  for  human 
abodes.  If,  then^  as  was  the  fiact^  the  luxuriance  of  the  valley 
attracted  human  tenants^  where  could  they  fix  their  homes  but 
on  the  margin  ?  That  margin  may  have  been  larger  than  is  the 
present  margin;  it  may  adso  have  extended  round  the  whole 
plain;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  mai^in 
differs  from  that  of  former  times^  the  sea  having  contracted  its 
limits^  if  it  has  not  also  altered  its  depths;  and^  before  the  sea 
inundated  the  plain^  the  habitable  portion — the  mai^in  in  ques- 
tion— ^may  have  been  of  greater  breadth.  But  the  adual  maigin 
offers  space  sufficient  for  the  five  cities^  and  much  to  spare.  We 
seem^  then,  justified  in  conceding  to  M.  De  Saulcy  his  position^ 
namely,  that  the  cities  stood  on  what  is  now  the  margin  of  the 
lake. 

The  bed  of  the  lake  was  then  a  plain.  What  appears  in  our 
version  as ''  the  Vale  of  Siddim,"  is  properly  rendered  as  ^Hhe  Vale 
of  the  Mead&ws!^  The  condition  is  indicated,  in  part,  by  the 
name.  Those  meadows  may  be  held  to  have  resembled  rather 
the  American  prairies,  than  our  treeless  fields  so  called.  Those 
meadows,  like  the  Yale  of  the  Jordan  in  general,  were  visible  to 
Lot ;  consequently,  the  soil  had  not  sunk.  That  soil  must  have 
been  very  productive,  for  it  was  a  virgin  soil;  it  was  also  well 
watered;  and,  as  it  appears  to  have  lain  above  volcanic  fires, 
certainly  its  fertility  would  be  much  quickened  and  augmented 
by  the  heat  of  the  vale  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  water. 
Bituminous  pits  covered  much  of  its  surface,  rendering  many 
parts  sterile.  Like  the  Vale  of  the  Jordan  in  general,  the  Vale  of 
Siddim  was,  however,  a  tract  of  country  more  desirable  than  the 
uplands  of  Samaria  and  Judah;  for  Lot,  who  had  the  option  oi 
the  one  or  the  other,  took  the  former  by  preference,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  well  watered,  it  resem- 
bled the  luxuriant  plains  of  the  Delta.  We  may,  then,  represent 
the  general  condition  of  the  Ghor,  understancQng  by  that  term 
the  Vale  of  the  Jordan  in  its  entire  length,  as  abundantly 
irrigated  by  the  stream,  and  as  in  consequence  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  after  the  manner  of  the  rank  growths  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  present  cover  a  portion  of  the  south-eastern 
angle. 

And  here  comes  into  view  an  argument — ^unanswerable,  as  it 
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appears  to  us — ^in  favour  of  the  view  which  supposea  that  the 
Jordan^  before  the  catastrophe^  had  an  outlet  in  the  south. 
Otherwise^  the  waters  of  the  river  would  have  produced^  in  the 
lower  part^  a  swamp  or  lake — or  both.  Then  the  vale  could  not 
have  been  '*  weU,^'  but,  rather,  iU^  '^  watered/'  and  no  object  of  pre- 
ference to  Lot.  But  if  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  found  an  issue 
southward,  the  elevation  which  now  rises  fipom  the  southern  extre* 
mity  of  the  Dead  Sea  into  the  Arabah,  could  have  had  no  exist- 
ence, and  the  Jordan  was  united  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  rank  luxuriance  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim — ^the  ''Vale  of  the 
Meadow-lands'' — ^appears  to  have  acted  upon  its  inhabitants  in  the 
way  of  a  temptation  to  relaxation  of  morals.  Licentiousness  of 
the  grossest  Und  {Hrevailed ;  until  wickedness,  having  reached  its 
height,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world. 
The  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed !  The  nature  of  the  destruc- 
tion may  be  learned  from  the  terms  employed  to  describe  it: 
*'  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  %tt  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and  he  overthrew  those 
cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  cities,  and 
that  which  grew  upon  the  ground.  And  Abraham  gat  up  early 
in  the  tiooming  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before  the  Lord:" 
(the  uplands  pf  Judah:)  ''and  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and, 
lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  ttuoke  of  a  furnace." 
Of  the  cities  destroyed,  Sodom  and  Gomoirah  are  the  only  ones 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  connexion  with  this  "over- 
throw." Hence  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal places.  Not  altogether  without  logical  foundation  is  the 
condiision  that  Sodom  was  at  one  extremity,  and  Gomorrah  at 
the  other  extremity,  of  the  blasted  region.  (Gen.  xiii.-xix.  Com- 
pare Jer.  XX.  16.)  And  this  bad  pre-eminence  was  perma- 
nently retained ;  for  it  is  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (2  Peter  ii.  6 ;  Jude  7.  Compare  Matt.  x.  15  j  Zeph.  ii.  9 ; 
Amos  ix.  1 1  j  Isai.  i.  9 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  32.)  In  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy, however,  (xxix.  23,)  two  other  cities  are  mentioned,  namely^ 
Admah  and  Zeboim.  Zoar,  the  fifth  city,  is  omitted,  agreeably 
with  the  original  narrative,  which  states  that  Zoar  was  spared. 

Pour  cities,  then,  with  the  region  in  which  they  stood,  were 
utterly  and  suddenly  destroyed,  leaving  "the  whole  land  thereof 
brimstone  and  salt  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth, 
nor  any  grass  groweth  therein;"  (Deut.  xxix.  23;)  and  in  this 
condition,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  much  of 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  country  remained  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  those 
of  the  Apostles.     Such  as  it  was  then,  such  is  it  still. 

And  thus  are  we  brought  to  the  question, — ^whether  M.  De 
Pauley  has,  in  truth,  discovered  the  five  cities.     Of  chief  conse- 
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qaence  is  the  identification  of  Sodom ;  for,  its  locality  ascertained, 
that  of  Zoar  cannot  be  doubtful.  Now  Sodom  is  a  name  (in  the 
shape  of  Usdum — Sdm,  Sodom)  which  has  remained  attached  to 
a  considerable  space,  including  the  well-known  mountain  of  salt, 
which  stretches  upwards  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  this  spot  De  Saulcy  found  ruins,  which  the  natives  still 
call  Kharbet'Bsdom,  (Es-Sodom,)  that  is, ''  the  Ruins  of  Sodom.'' 
The  identification,  then,  of  Sodom  s6ems  satisfactorily  effected. 
For  details  we  refer  to  M.  De  Saulcy's  interesting  pages. 

Zoar  was  not  far  from  Sodom ;  for,  as  the  reader  may  ascertain 
by  consulting  the  sacred  record,  it  was  within  sight  of  Sodom,  and 
at  so  small  a  distance,  that  it  could  be  reached  from  Sodom  in  the 
interval  (shorter  in  the  East  than  here,  for  in  the  East  there  is 
scarcely  any  twilight)  between  the  dawn  of  day  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  in  the  horizon.  Now,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  (^  Sodom  M.  De  Saulcy  found  the  name  Zauera,  which 
belongs  not  only  to  a  Wady,  but  to  ruins  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  other  ruins  somewhat  within-land.  Here,  again, 
there  is  little  to  object  to ;  though  Zoar,  if  its  locality  has  been 
ascertained,  can  have  been  little  else  than  a  suburb  of  Sodom; 
This,  however,  instead  of  a  difficulty,  may  be  pleaded  as  ar  recom« 
mendation:  for  Zoar  (then  Bela)  was  a  small  place,  and  was 
spared  on  the  very  ground  that  it  was  small.  How  the  place 
escaped  the  general  overthrow,,  except  by  the  sustaining  hand  of 
God,  no  one  can  say.  Clearly,  however,  has  our  author  proved 
that  Zoar  could  not  have  stood  on  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
lake ;  for  the  distance  was  far  too  considerable  to  be  traversed  by 
Lot  in  the  brief  space  allowed  for  his  flight :  that  distance  it  took 
M.  De  Saulcy  and  his  company  two  days  and  a  half  to  travel. 

Yet  the  broad  plain  on  which  recent  geographers  have  placed 
Zoar,  M.  De  Saulcy,  as  other  travellers  before  him,  found  strewed 
with  ruins,  obviously  the  remains  of  a  considerable  city.  It  was 
reserved  for  that  enterprising  explorer  to  ascertain  that  a  spot 
near  the  sea  bore  the  name  of  Sebaan,  In  Sebaan,  then,  he 
recognised  Zeboim. 

Oomorrah  remained  hidden.  No  trace  of  the  name  could  be 
found  on  the  southern  shores.  On  the  northern,  however,  a  light 
seemed  to  dawn.  On  his  way  back,  and  when  near  Feshkah, 
M.  De  Saulcy  discovered  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  bearing  the 
name  of  Goumran,  fKharbet-Goumran,  "the  Ruins  of  Goumran/') 
which,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  he  took  for  the  remains 
of  Gomorrah.  Some  doubt,  however,  is  expressed  in  the  narra- 
tive, whether  the  heaps  in  question  were  ruins  at  all, — ^that  is, 
the  remains  of  a  ruined  city.  And  we  confess  our  conviction  is 
not  increased  by  the  dogmatic  tone  of  assurance  taken  by  the 
author. 

Still  less  is  our  confidence,  that  M.  De  Saulcy  has  discovered 
the  fifth  city,  namely,  Admah ;  the  rather,  as  the  place  where. 
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from  similarity  of  name^  (TkamahJ  he  fixes  it,  is  not  ^tlun  the 
Ohor,  bat  somewhat  high  up  in  the  mountains  on  the  road 
to  Hebron ;  nor  did  our  traveller  himself  see  on  or  near  the  spot 
any  ruins  at  all.  Yet  is  there  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  terms 
employed  by  him^  in  claiming  the  additional  honour  of  having 
identified  the  last  city  of  the  Pentapolis. 

And  here  comes  into  play  that  lessened  reliance  which  ensues 
from  a  tendency  to  undue  claims,  and  a  proneness  to  exaggeration, 
too  obvious  in  his  work.  In  inquiries  such  as  these,  much  must 
depend  on  the  capacity  and  reliableness  of  the  explorer  and  nar- 
rator; and  had  it  been  Dr.  Robinson  who  wrote  these  narratives, 
our  belief  would  have  been  prompt  and  unqualified.  As  it  is,  we 
must  withhold  our  assent  from  the  two  last  alleged  identifications. 
M.  De  Saulcy,  however,  has  achieved  enough  to  deserve  and 
command  our  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  his  researches  will  call  into  the  vineyard  other  labourers,  by 
whom  the  subject  will  be  prosecuted,  and  the  truth  be  brought 
to  light.  Meanwhile,  by  one  labourer  after  another,  fiEtcts  so 
numerous  and  so  important  have  been  ascertained  and  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  as  greatly  to  enlarge  and  improve  our 
acquaintance  with  sacred  geography,  and  to  enhance,  in  the 
same  degree,  its  importance  as  a  source  of  scriptural  illustration. 
At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  the  Scriptures 
receive  incidental  confirmation  of  their  Divine  authority  and 
truthfulness.  Not  that  they  need  such  confirmation.  The  Bible, 
historically  considered,  is  an  independent  authority  of  the  highest 
kind :  as  such,  its  function  is  to  give,  rather  than  receive,  con* 
firmation.  And  we  are  firmly  convinced  that,  the  more  thoroughly 
the  Bible  is  known,  and  the  more  carefully  it  is  compared  with 
ancient  books  and.modem  discoveries,  the  more  will  its  historical 
value  shine  forth  and  be  acknowledged.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
department  of  Gfod's  truth,  it  is  only  scanty  or  imperfect  know<^ 
ledge  that  occasions  doubt,  or  creates  danger. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Canada  in  1848.  By  Captain  Henrt  Milling* 
TON  Stnoe,  R.£.     London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

2.  The  Isthmus  o/Darien  in  1852.  By  Lionel  Oisbobne,  C.E. 
London:  Saunders  and  Stanford. 

Africa  on  the  eastern,  and  South  America  on  the  western, 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  interrupt  navigation,  and  greatly  increase 
the  danger  and  the  duration  of  many  voyages.  Their  form 
suggests  a  remedy.  They  are  attached  by  narrow  necks  of  land 
to  adjacent  continents;  and  the  intersection  of  these  necks  by 
navigable  canals  is  practicable.  The  two  continents  present  some 
common  features.     They  occupy  corresponding  positions,  are 
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thinly  peopled^  yield  similar  productions^  and  have  been  inade- 
quately explored.  In  some  other  important  respects  they  are 
remarkably  dissimilar.  Africa  has  long  had  its  classic  regions^ 
famed  for  their  commerce  and  artistical  civilization;  while 
Southern  America  is  almost  new  ground;  for  when  the  Incas 
of  Peru  perished^  only  fragments  and  wrecks  of  their  history 
survived.  Africa  has  a  small  supply  of  water  on  the  surface ; 
while  South  America  is  intersected  by  many  navigable  rivers^ 
which^  joinings  in  some  regions^  form  a  vast  net- work  of  natural 
canals^  and  supply  the  means  of  perfect  irrigation. 

The  Spanish  discoverers  of  South  America  made  Panama  the 
capital  of  a  district  in  1519.  They  then  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  without  extreme  difficulty ;  and  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies they  made  no  improvement  on  the  road.  We  know  that 
the  continent  at  a  point  near  the  Isthmus  was  once  crossed  by  a 
navigable  channel^  formed  on  the  annual  overflowing  of  the 
Atrato  and  the  Rio  San  Juan ;  but  the  route  was  prohibited  for 
political  reasons. 

Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  may  be 
effected  by  different  means  and  routes.  It  may  be  accomplished 
by  road,  by  rail,  by  water,  or  by  a  mixed  system.  It  may  be 
formed,  on  certain  conditions,  over  the  broadest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  a  thorough  navigation  appears  to  be  advisable  only  in 
tha  SOU  of  New  Granada,  of  Nicaragua,  or  of  Mexico;  while 
the  two  latter  countries  can  only  be  intersected  by  expensive 
works,  calculated  to  cause  a  tedious  passage. 

Captain  Henry  Synge,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  published  in 
1848  a  plan  of  mixed  communication  through  British  North 
America;  devised  partly  to  extend  colonization,  and  partly  to 
guard  the  frontiers,  endangered  by  imprudent  cessions  of  territory 
to  the  United  States.  It  embraced  railway  and  water  portage 
from  Quebec  to  Lake  Superior ;  and  onwards  by  the  Saskatchewan, 
— a  river  unknown  even  by  name  to  three-fourths  of  the  British 
people,  although  it  is  one  of  their  own  waters,  navigable  by 
boats  for  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  the  lake ;  and  woiUd  bring 
the  communication  to  the  last  of  five  sections,  embracing  the 
entire  breadth  of  British  North  America;  leaving  one-fifth,  or 
nearly  six  hundred  miles,  for  a  canal  or  railway  through  British 
Oregon. 

Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  at  a  subsequent  date,  urged  the 
construction  of  a  railway  by  nearly  the  same  route;  proposing 
the  employment  of  convicts  on  tiie  earth-work,  to  reduce  the 
outlay  and  render  them  usefrd.  The  recent  mineral  discoveries 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  the  progress  of  Canada  in  commercial 
importance,  will  advance  these  great  schemes.  Canada  rises 
more  rapidly  than  any  State  of  the  Union.  In  1838,  its  export- 
ation of  wheat  was  limited  to  37,002^  quarters ;  in  1847,  urged 
by  high  prices  in  England,  it  reached  485^394^  quarters;  but  in 
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1852^  it  amounted  to  687^089|  quarters ;  while  the  Canadians 
expect  to  beat  the  whole  Union  for  this  staple  in  1856. 

The  owner  of  a  property  resembling  British  North  America 
should  divide  it  by  parallel  railways^  at  distances  of  twenty  nules^ 
not  to  accommodate  existing  traffic^  but  to  open  his  land;  and  a 
nation  should  pursue  a  similar  course.  Some  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  resolved  to  construct  an  Atlanto-Pacific  rail- 
way through  their  territory,  and  have  received  more  sympathy  in 
England  than  Captain  Synge,  or  Major  C.  Smyth.  In  August  last^ 
they  agreed  to  form  a  capital  of  JE20,000,000  for  the  work,  and 
British  capitalists,  or  contractors,  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the 
speculation.  The  capital  is  inadequate  for  the  entire  distance ; 
but  the  promoters  intend  to  commence  at  St.  Louis,  using  the 
lines  already  constructed  to  that  point.  Their  capital  is,  there- 
fore, equal  to  £10,000  per  mile  for  the  remainingtwo  thousand 
miles;  but  the  moimtains  on  the  way  can  only  be  tunnelled  at 
an  enormous  cost.  In  the  meantime,  without  much  agitation  or 
Oovemment  aid,  the  Canadian  lines  are  progressing ;  and  a  line  to 
the  extent  of  1,200  miles  is  partly  finished,  in  preparation,  or  under 
contract.  It  -^Hl  not  stand  at  1^200  miles  from  Halifax;  but,  as 
the  remaining  1,800  miles  have  easy  gradients,  will  move  on 
at  a  cost  of  £5,000  per  mile,  or  £9,000,000  for  the  1,800  miles 
not  yet  surveyed,  and  become  our  quickest  route  to  China  or 
Australia.  The  distance  from  British  ports  to  Halifax  may  be 
steamed  within  six  days.  The  passage  on  a  railway  from  Halifax 
to  the  shore  opposite  Vancouver's  Island  will  require  five  days ; 
and  the  distance  thence  to  an  Australian  port  will  permit  the 
great  journey  to  be  closed  within  thirty  to  thirty-five  days.  All 
railways  in  North  America  increase  the  importance  of  Halifax, 
the  nearest  harbour  to  Europe  on  the  eastern  shores  of  America^ 
which,  with  ample  accommodation,  open  at  all  seasons,  and  smr- 
rounded  by  coal-fields,  will  become  the  central  port  for  Trans- 
atlantic steamers. 

The  mixed  or  railway  schemes  will  not  pass  vessels  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  They  all  involve  the  delay,  expense,  and  incon- 
venience of  trans-shipping  goods  and  passengers,  or  they  do  not 
cut  off  the  stormy  and  t^ons  navigation  around  the  southern 
capes.  Four  g^and  routes  have  been  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  cosmopolitan  object : — the  Mexican  scheme,  by 
Tehuantepec ;  the  Nicaraguan,  by  the  lake  of  that  name ;  the 
Panama  canal ;  and  the  Atrato  river  and  canal. 

The  Mexican  or  Tehuantepec  project  is  now  converted  into  a 
mixed  scheme^  and  therefore  cannot  supply  the  want.  The  num- 
ber of  plans  affording  perfect  navigation  is,  therefore,  reduced 
to  three.  The  Nicaraguan,  commencing  on  the  Mosquito  coast, 
and  destined  to  pass  through  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  partly  com- 
pleted. This  line  originated  with  Mr.  Yanderhilt.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  boy  conveyed  passengers  to  and  from   the   New  York 
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steamers  for  a  cent.  He  was  economical^  and  bye  and  bye  pur- 
chased a  large  boat.  Some  years  afterwards  the  yonng  boatman 
bought  a  steamer^  which  soon  provided  a  consort.  The  two 
gradually  multiplied  into  a  little  fleet  of  well-conducted  boats  on 
the  line  to  Stettin  Island^  where  their  owner  built  houses ;  but 
he  was  seized  by  the  Califomian  mania^  and  sold  boats,  houses, 
and  lands  for  ^£40,000.  He  did  not  emigrate  to  the  gold  regions, 
but  established  a  line  of  communication  firom  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  by  Nicaragua ;  and  the  affair  has  been  remarkably 
profitable.  Navigation  is  practicable  through  the  lake  to  a  point 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pacific;  but  an  intervening  range 
of  high  and  rocky  mountains  interferes  with  thorough  navigation, 
although  it  did  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of  that  large  fortune, 
which  enabled  Mr.  Vanderhilt  to  visit  the  maritime  capitals  of 
Europe  in  his  magnificent  yacht  last  summer ;  as  the  CaUfomian 
diggers  appreciated  and  paid  for  the  regularity  of  his  line. 

^e  Nicaraguan  route  is  in  a  direct  course  fix>m  Britain  to 
Australia;  is  nearer  to  the  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States 
than  the  Atrato  or  the  Panama  routes :  and  yet  the  mountains 
between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  will  either  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  navigable  canal,  or  impose  the  necessi^  for  enormous  dues. 
The  labour  and  outlay  already  incurred  are  not,  however,  on  that 
account  lost ;  for  a  wide  tropical  country  will  be  opened  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  conveyance  of  its  productions  to  markets  will  be 
facilitated,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado  will  rapidly  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Nican^ua. 

Mr.  Qisbome  discusses  in  his  work  the  merits  of  the  Panama 
route  firom  Chagres.  Dr.  Cullen  suggests  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  between  those  points ;  and  Mr.  Oisbome  was  deputed, 
by  some  capitalists  of  London,  to  survey  the  ground.  *  He  repu- 
diates for  himself  a  professioujed  intimacy  with  geology,  although 
in  different  pages  he  discourses  on  abstruse  geological  questions, 
if  not  with  the  skill  possessed,  certainly  in  tibe  hard  words  used, 
by  persons  learned  in  a  science  which  should  be  familiar  to  every 
man  who  professes  to  supply  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cutting 
excavations,  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  breadth  and  depth,  and 
many  nules  in  length. 

The  frequenters  of  Capel-court  were  cast  into  a  state  of 
morbid  exdtement,  on  one  of  the  last  spring  mornings,  by  the 
projection  of  a  Company,  with  a  capital  of  jS15,000,000  sterling, 
for  the  intersection  of  the  Isthmus  by  a  ship-canal  without  locks. 
The  scheme  was  backed  by  heavy  names  on  ^Change  and  in 
scientific  circles.  It  was  known  as  Sir  Charles  Fox's  prqject, 
and,  therefore,  its  success  was  considered  certain;  yet  its  Pro- 
spectus was  a  rash  jMXxluction.  The  promot^*s  state  therein  that 
Mr.  Gisbome  and  his  assistant,  '^  after  surveying  the  coasts  on 
both  sides,  and  the  intarvening  country,  ascertained,  beyond 
doubt^  that  between  the  Bay  of  Caledonia^  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
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the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel^  on  the  Pacific^  there  is  a  distance  of  onlj 
thirty  miles  between  deep  water^  on  either  side^  consisting  of  land 
generally  level,  and  which  in  no  case  is  of  considerable  elevation.'^ 
They  do  not  support  this  statement  with  any  facts ;  but  in  the 
next  paragraph, — after  *  asserting  that  "the  practicability  of 
forming  an  inter-oceanic  navigation  without  locks  has  thus 
been  ascertained/^  namely,  by  Mr.  Gisborne  and  his  assistant, — 
they  recommend  the  public  to  invest  d£l  5,000,000  sterling  in  the 
formation  of  this  lockless  navigation. 

Mr.  Gisbome^s  book  does  not  sustain  the  Prospectus  of  his 
friends.  He  appears  to  have  passed  only  a  day  and  a  night  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  near  Port  Escosses.  He  ascended  two  hills, 
descended  into  one  valley,  found  a  stream  thirty  feet  wide, — "  the 
deep  water "  on  the  eastern  coast, — ^lost  his  way  in  the  jungle, 
spent  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  morning  was  turned  off 
the  grounds  by  the  Indians,  with  the  intimation,  that  if  he  was 
ever  "  found  there  i^ain,  he  would  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,^^  as  a  trespasser,  and  that  this  utmost  rigour 
amounted  to  a  summary  mode  of  capital  punishment.  This  was 
the  extent  of  the  survey,  and  the  "  deep  water  "  found  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  question.  Doubtless  Mr.  Gisborne  was  in 
"  deep  water  ^'  enough  on  that  morning,  but  not  of  the  kind  of 
water  necessary  to  float  "  a  homeward-bound^^  from  Austi'alia. 

The  two  surveyors,  having  then  crossed  the  Isthmus  by  the 
beaten  and  vulgar  road,  proceeded  to  San  Miguel  Bay,  entering 
the  Rio  Darien,  and,  subsequently,  the  Rio  SavannaJi.  They 
found  in  this  river,  at  the  mouth,  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and  a 
depth  of  nine  fathoms,  at  low  water.  Five  miles  farther,  the 
breadth  decreased  to  one  mile,  and  the  depth  was  from  five  to 
nine  fathoms ;  and  yet,  immediately  above  this  point,  they  were 
left  high  and  dry,  upon  a  gravel  bank,  by  the  retiring  tide.  The 
Savannah  has  a  course  of  only  thirty  miles,  and  the  great  breadth 
and  depth  at  its  mouth  must  have  been  found  by  carrying  the 
latter  beyond  its  proper  place  into  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  adven- 
turers abandoned  the  stream  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  and  cut  their  way  five  miles  farther  to  the  summit  of 
a  low  hill.  They  then  found  a  stream  running  to  the  north- 
east; and,  assuming  that  it  was  the  thirty-feet-wide  river  on 
which  they  had  been  so  inhospitably  treated  on  the  eastern  coast, 
they  concluded  the  survey,  and  returned  home  to  use  the  strong 
terms  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Prospectus,  and  advised  an 
expenditure  of  £15,000,000  sterling. 

A  great  work  was  never  before  proposed  on  a  survey  of  this 
extent,  which  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  tile-drainage  of  a 
lai^  farm.  The  volume  affords  no  good  reason  to  believe  that 
on  his  journey  from  the  western  coast  Mr.  Gisborne  came  within 
sight  of  the  second  hiU  reached  on  his  journey  from  the  eastern. 
The  stream  which  flows  from  the  single  eminence,  reached  on  the 
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western  journey,  may  not  enter  the  Atlantic.  The  party  had 
lost  their  way  twice  in  a  few  days ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
stream  from  the  hill  was  a  tributary  of  the  Lara,  or  the  Savannah, 
flowing,  therefore,  into  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Gisbome,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Black  of  the  United  States,  and  some  other  parties, 
has  undertaken  a  more  minute  survey,  which  is  unnecessary,  if 
the  statements  in  the  original  Prospectus  be  correct;  for  if 
any  matter  is  once  ascertained  '^beyond  a  doubt,^'  no  further 
^'  doubt ''  exists  on  the  subject.  The  promoters  of  this  route  have 
adopted  Dr.  CuUen^s  idea  of  an  artificial  strait,  endorsed  by 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  and  so  far  favoured  by  the  New  Granadian 
Government,  that  their  consent  has  been  obtained,  with  a  con- 
cession of  200,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  right  to  construct  a 
canal,  railway,  or  road,  commencing  at  any  locality,  from  the 
western  moutii  of  the  Atrato  to  the  Mosquito  Point  on  the 
eastern  coast,  in  return  for  a  loan  of  £24,000,  repayable,  without 
interest,  on  the  completion  of  the  works.  The  (Government  of 
New  Granada,  pressed  for  frmds,  want  the  loan ;  but  they  honestly 
refer  the  applicants  to  the  Panama  Railway  Company  for  further 
arrangements,  because  that  Company  have  obtained  a  prior  con- 
cession of  the  same  ground  for  similar  purposes,  and,  b^  Article 
xlix.  in  their  agreement,  the  right  to  bar  any  other  earners  from 
that  portion  of  the  Isthmus.     . 

This  Company  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  £438,812  at  the  30th 
of  June  last.  Their  earnings,  although  only  one-half  of  their 
line  was  completed,  with  a  balance  of  £4,997.  lOa,  from  the  pre- 
vious account,  aflForded  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  £12,288,  after  paying  the  royalty  of  the 
New  Granadian  Government  and  the  working  expenses.  The 
Companv  will  require  a  paid-up  capital  of  £1,000,000,  or  more, 
to  complete  their  line.  In  forty-nine  years  from  the  date  of 
their  concession,  the  lease  will  lapse,  and  the  works  merge  to  the 
Government.  They  must  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  this 
event,  and  replace  their  money.  Their  prospects  are  thus  of  a 
mixed  character;  but  £1,000,000  will  be  required  to  buy  their 
consent,  which  must  be  purchased.         « 

The  estimate  for  excavations  on  the  canal  is  £12,000,000;  for 
incidentals  and  preliminaries,  £1,000,000 ;  for  interest  during  the 
prioress  of  the  works,  £2,000,000:  in  all,  £15,000,000  sterling. 
The  promoters  say  that  the  work  can  be  executed  in  five  years  from 
its  commencement.  The  capital  will  be  expended  in  equable  pro- 
portions ;  and  the  charge  for  interest  forms  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the 
cost.  But  if  a  free  and  open  navigation  could  be  formeid,  equally 
accessible  and  more  usefiil,  for  a  trifle  over  the  interest  required 
during  the  progress  of  these  works,  it  should  be  preferred.  The 
world  does  not  need  a  new  wonder,  but  a  canal  or  a  river  navi- 
gation. No  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  straight  cut  can  be  made. 
A  guess  has  been  given, — ^a  very  rough  one, — ^but  we  can  never 
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have  a  precise  contract.  The  distance  between  the  tides^  according 
to  Mr.  Gisbome,  is  thirty  miles.  Expensive  works  may  be  required 
within,  and  must  be  wanted  without,  their  currents.  The  dig- 
gings proposed  are  150  feet  wide,  80  feet  deep  from  the  tidal 
level,  and  variable  above  it.  For  the  latter,  Mr.  Gisbome's 
maximum  is  150  feet,  which  may  be  translated  into  300  feet.  If 
we  assume  an  average  of  50  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
the  depth  of  30  feet,  we  have  an  excavation  30  miles  lon^,  80  feet 
deep,  and  150  feet  wide,  -with  all  the  work  to  be  done  within  the 
tides  j  forming  a  dark,  deep,  long,  tropical  ditch,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers.  A  prudent  contractor  would  examine  the 
material  before  he  gave  an  estimate  for  the  excavations.  Mr. 
Gisbome  says  that  he  has  reckoned  all  rock,  and  has  the  gravel 
and  sand  in  his  favour.  But  rocks  vary  in  hardness.  The  bill 
for  this  cutting  in  granite  would  be  an  affair  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mr. Gisbome  affords  t&wdata  respecting  the  traffic.  "Statistics,** 
he  says,  are  /'  almost  superfluous.'*  "  'fiie  progress  of  commerce 
is,**  he  holds, ''  a  safer**  guide.  From  that  opinion  we  expressly 
dissent ;  but  we  need  not  argue  the  point,  for  the  author  comes 
at  last  to  statistics.  The  passengers  numbered  150,000;  who, 
he  says,  would  last  year  have  used  the  canal  if  it  had  been  made : 
and  the  goods  that  would  have  been  sent  by  it  weighed  3,000,000 
tons.  We  shall  discount  the  passengers,  because  few  persons 
would  steam  voluntarily  through  a  tropical  canal,  with  occasional 
walls  of  150  feet,  and  an  average  of  60  feet  on  each  side;  and 
improve  the  goods*  return,  by  an  official  statement  of  the  ton- 
nage between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  for  twelve  months 
ending  in  1852  : — 

Tons. 

British  vessels     1,697,870 

United  States  ditto     1,125,840 

Continent  of  Europe  Ports     677,290 

Total    3,500,000 


A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  £15,000,000  is 
£750,000 ;  but  the  working  expenses  may  be  taken  at  40  per  cent. 
on  the  proceeds^  and  the  reserved  fimd  should  be  10  per  cent. ; 
consuming  a  revenue  of  £1,500,000  annually,  or  %8.  7d.  per  ton 
on  all  the  vessels  at  present  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade. 
They  might  not  all  use  the  canal;  but  if  six-sevenths  of  them 
adopted  that  route,  lOff.  per  ton  would  supply  the  requisite 
revenue.  A  charse  of  8*.  7rf.  on  the  entire  twide  would  give  the 
money, — ^nominally  a  high  rate,  although  one  which  even  guano 
vessels  might  pay  advantageously :  yet,  if  a  cheaper  route  can  be 
devised,  its  adoption  would  be  more  beneficial  to  commerce. 

A  concession  was  executed  at  Bogota^  on  the  13th  of  August, 
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1852,  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  to  the  Senator  for 
Socarro,  M.  Gonzalez,  who  conveyed  the  deed  and  its  powers  to 
parties  in  London.  It  embraces  the  right  to  construct  inter- 
oceanic  communication,  by  the  Atrato  and  its  tributaries,  to 
Cupica  Bay;  generally  expressed  as  from  iPoint  Garachino  to 
Point  San  Francisco  Solano,  on  the  Pacific,  combining  over  two 
degrees.  The  Atrato  scheme  has  been  under  negotiation  for  some 
years  in  Europe,  and  was  mentioned  to  Sir  Charles  Fox  in  1861. 
The  concession  was  conveyed  by  M.  Gonzalez,  for  the  behoof  of 
any  Company  that  might  be  formed  to  execute  the  works.  Louis 
Philippe,  the  late  French  Bang,  obtained  a  survey  for  his  own 
gaid^ce.  And,  generally,  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  nego- 
tiated, talked,  wrote,  and  spent  money,  without  materitdly 
advancing  their  project. 

Dr.  Cidlen  and  Mr.  Gisbome,  at  different  dates,  submitted  their 
works  to  M.  Humboldt.  Europe  is  more  indebted  to  that  celebrated 
author  for  the  knowledge  of  South  America  which  we  possess, 
than  to  any  other  traveller.  He  has  now  passed  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age ;  but  he  answered  each  of  the  gentlemen  named, 
in  long  letters,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  were  pub- 
lished. In  both,  but  especially  in  the  last,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gisbome,  the  aged  writer  commends  the  zeal  of  his  correspond- 
ents ;  but  plainly  says  that  Cupica  Bay  must  be  the  outlet  in  the 
Pacific  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  It  might,  indeed,  be  further 
south,  but  must  not  go  further  north.  Cupica  Bay  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  their  concession,  and  is  not,  therefore,  recommended 
in  their  volumes.  But,  fifty  years  ago,  M.  Humboldt  recom- 
mended the  Atrato  route,  which  appears  to  have  been  under  con- 
sideration at  the  commencement  of  this  century ;  for,  in  his  work, 
he  says,  in  reference  to  Cupica  Bay : — 

''  The  name  of  this  bay  has  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  a  new 
plan  of  communication  between  the  two  seas.  From  Cupica  we  cross, 
for  five  or  six  leagues,  a  soil  quite  level  and  proper  for  a  canal,  which 
would  terminate  at  the  emharcadero  of  the  Eio  Napipi.  This  last 
river  is  navigable,  and  flows  below  the  village  of  Zitara,  into  the  great 
Rio  Atrato,  which  itself  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  may  almost  say, 
that  the  ground  between  Cupica  and  the  mouths  of  the  Atrato  is  the 
only  part  of  all  America  in  which  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  entirely 
broken." 

This  description  of  the  Atrato  route  was  written  by  M.  Hum- 
boldt half  a  century  since.  During  that  period  he  has  not 
changed  his  opinions, — ^because  mountains,  oceans,  and  rivers, 
continue  unchanged.  The  scheme,  however,  was  not  then  new. 
Three  hundred  years  since,  the  Atrato  navigation  was  open  and 
used  from  sea  to  sea.  The  head  waters  of  that  river,  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic,  were,  for  several  months  in  each  year,  during 
the  rainy  season,  united  in  the  ravine  of  Raspadura  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  de  Chirambua,  which  flows  into  the 
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Pacific.  Captain  Cochrane  states,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Colomhia/^ 
that  he  examined  the  ravine,  proposed  to  re-open  the  channel, 
and  dredge  both  rivers,  at  an  expenditure  of  £120,000, — a 
smaller  sum  than  £15,000,000.  Alcedo,  in  ''The  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Western  Indies,^^  describes  the  Atrato  as  ''  a 
river  navigable  for  many  leagues ;  but  its  navigation  is  prohibited 
to  all  persons  on  pain  of  death,  to  avoid  those  evils  which  would 
follow  to  the  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom,  fipom  the  facility 
with  which  one  might  enter  it.^'  This  sentence  of  gloom  was 
passed  on  the  poor  Atrato  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  had  no 
crime  to  charge  against  his  victim  except  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Patterson,  the  founder  of  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  best  commercial  authority  of  his  time^ 
originated  the  Scotch  Colony  of  Darien.  We  may  be  satisfied 
that  he  contemplated  the  canalization  of  the  Isthmus,  or  the 
navigation  of  the  Atrato;  although,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
first  body  of  settlers  were  located  north  of  its  mouth.  The  eflfort 
was  zealously  supported,  in  men  and  money,  in  1695 ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  persons  at  the  Court  in  London, 
whose  narrow  views,  corresponding  with  those  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  cost  the  world  all  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  time  lost  in 
circumnavigating  Cape  Horn,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years,  and  entailed  on  us  the  existing  disputewith  the  United  States 
respecting  Central  America.  Wifliam  Pitt  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect this  error  fifty  years  since,  and  the  obstruction  of  his  plans 
is  one  of  the  evils  chai^eable  on  the  great  war.  Fifky  years 
before  the  time  of  Pitt,  a  Biscayan  pilot  suggested  a  navigable 
line  from  Cupica  Bay  to  the  Napipi;  but  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment was  then  incapable  of  action.  The  revival  of  this  plan 
attracted  Pitt's  attention,  and  is  recorded  in  Humboldt's  work. 
The  same  scheme  is  again  ofiered  to  the  commercial  world. 

Dr.  Cullen  admits  that  the  Gulf  of  Darien  ofiers,  in  deep 
water,  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  bar 
of  the  Atrato  has  only  two  feet  of  tide,  and  five  feet  of  water; 
and  he  considers  it  an  insuperable  obstacle :  yet  by  persons  who 
propose  cuttings  of  180  feet  in  rock,  the  operations  of  a  steam- 
tug  for  a  few  days  should  not  be  deemed  impossible;  nor  a  bar 
of  the  most  aunferous  sand  in  the  world  be  thought  to  be 
insuperable.  A  few  -gold-washing  machines,  on  a  large  scale, 
would  probably  do  the  work,  or  pay  the  cost  of  its  performance. 
The  promoters  of  this  scheme  can  avoid  the  bar  by  cutting  a 
new  channel  for  a  few  miles,  and  thus  drain  the  delta  of  the 
river,  which  would  amply  repay  the  outlay.  But  the  bar  is  not 
an  obstruction  that  prevents  the  Magdalena  Steam  Navigation 
Company  firom  contemplating  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  their 
steamers ;  yet  the  Chairman  of  that  Company  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  New  Granada,  and  has  before  him  the  best  and  fullest 
information  on  topics  of  this  nature.    The  proposal  shows  that  a 
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considerable  local  traffic  may  be  developed;  and  we  dismiss  the 
shallow  water,  the  accumulations  of  gold  dust,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  with  the  confident  assurance  that 
our  engineers  can  cut  a  channel  for  a  few  miles  through  mud. 

No  difficulty  exists  within  the  Atrato,  although,  as  it  is  occa- 
sionally named  ^' the  Darien,^'  some  misunderstanding  has  occurred 
regarding  its  internal  character.  The  Atrato  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Darien;  but  the  river  Darien,  which  has  many  banks  and 
shallow  places,  flows  into  the  Pacific.  This  confusion  is  increased 
by  their  proximity;  but  Dr.  CuUen  states  that  the  Atrato  has 
great  depth  of  water  within  the  bar.  M.  Landreau,  who  was 
ofiScially  employed  by  the  late  King  of  the  French  to  investigate 
the  line,  gives  its  depth  at  fifteen  fathoms;  the  Napipi,  at  its 
junction,  ten  fathoms;  and,  on  ''the  shallowest"  bank  above 
Cupica  Bay,  four  fathoms.  The  breadth  of  the  first  river  narrows 
giudually  from  one  mile  at  the  separation  of  the  channels,  to  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  its  junction  with  the  Napipi.  Captain 
Friend,  R.N.,  navigated  the  Atrato  for  300  miles,  and  the 
Napipi  to  the  point  where  the  proposed  canals  might  join,  in 
1827,  with  a  steamer  drawing  six  feet  of  water.  M.  Landreau,  in 
his  Report  to  the  French  Government,  describes  the  land  between 
the  Napipi  and  the  Pacific  as  "generally  alluvial  and  marshy;" 
and  the  bank  ^hich  intervenes  between  the  ocean  and  that  river,  as 
one  mile  in  breadth,  and  forty  feet  in  height.  Another  French 
gentleman  struck  a  ridge,  wmch,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  more 
than  twelve  feet  high.  Other  authorities  have  been  less  for- 
tunate. Captain  Friend  considered  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
where  he  passed  between  the  Napipi  and  the  Pacific,  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Captain  Wood,  R.N.,  made  the 
measurement  from  200  to  300  feet;  but  he  observed  lower 
ground.  Lieutenant  Chimmo,  R.N.,  says  that  ''the  Cordilleras 
&11  out  at  this  point  in  banks  of  200  to  400  feet  ;^^  adding,  that 
"  in  this  gap  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  a  plain,  not  very 
elevated,  but  of  a  circuitous  route.^'  Mr.  Robinson  appears  to 
have  found  this  plain;  for  te  says  that  "the  country  is  a  dead 
level/'  Captain  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  considers  it  shown,  that 
"  the  Atrato  and  Cupica  Line  is  the  most  suitable  for  a  canal.^' 
More  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  M. 
Landreau  than  on  those  of  the  other  gentlemen  named.  He 
visited  the  country,  at  the  command  of  his  Sovereign,  upon  this 
special  mission,  and  undoubtedly  discharged  his  duty  by  taking 
correct  altitudes;  but  either  oi  the  measurements  given  pre- 
sumes an  entirely  different  cutting  from  Mr.  Gisbome's  magnifi- 
cent  scheme. 

The  internal  navigation,  according  to  M.  Landreau,  would 
consist  of  six  leagues  from  Cupica  to  the  Napipi,  ten  leagues  on 
the  Napipi,  and  fifteen  leagues  on  the  Atrato;  in  all,  thirty-one 
leagues,  or  ninety 'three  miles.    The  canalization  on  the  first  sec* 
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tion  would  be  eighteen  miles ;  the  second  section  involves  dredging 
casual  shallows  on  the  Napipi  for  thirty  miles ;  and  the  thirds  a 
new  cut  for  the  Atrato  of  six  to  seven  miles.  M.  GrielST^  an 
engineer  of  Sweden,  now  employed  by  the  New  Granadian 
Government,  considers  'Hhe  new  cut*'  unnecessary,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Coquito  mouth  of  the  Atrato  can  easily  be  kept 
open  by  dredging. 

The  anchorages  and  sites  for  harbours  at  each  side  form  an 
important  topic  for  inquiry;  but  those  on  the  east  coast  are 
unquestionably  good;  while  Dr.  Cullen  has  a  bad  opinion  of 
Cupica  Bay,  which  is,  he  says,  ^^  a  harbour  of  very  small  extent.'* 
This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  its  general  visitors.  M.  Lan* 
dreau  calls  it  a  small  bay,  with  which,  however,  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied.  Captain  KeUet  considers  it  "  one  of  the  finest  har- 
hours,*'  which  Lieutenant  Chimmo  deems  '^both  safe  and  spa- 
cious ;'*  and,  according  to  M.  Berthold  Seeman,  it  would  furnish 
'^fine  accommodation  for  shipping.*'  Lieutenant  Chimmo  says 
that  it  is  "  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels  during 
the  northerly  winds,"  has  'Hhree  fethoms  close  to  the  rocks, 
with  regular  soundings  out  to  forty  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  good 
holding  ground  of  sand  and  mud."  The  Admiralty  chart  gives 
this  bay  a  breadth  of  six  miles,  and  an  indentation  on  the  coast 
of  eight  miles,  with  soundings  of  &om  four  to  forty  fathoms. 
The  professional  gentlemen  thus  emphatically  contradicting  Dr. 
Cullen's  testimony,  we  are  bound  to  beUeve  that  Cupica  Bay  may 
be  a  very  comfortable  locality  for  vessels. 

The  sanatory  circumstances  of  the  two  projects  cannot  be 
widely  different,  but  abready  a  small  population  resides  on  the 
Atrato  route.  The  Indians  on  the  Panama  Line  are  imfiriendly, 
and  ihe  climate  is  a  delicate  subject  for  invalids.  M.  Landreaa 
allows  that  both  objections  have  been  applicable  to  the  Atrato 
Line,  although  they  are  now  partially  removed.  M.  Grieff, 
who  lives  in  tiie  country,  reports  the  climate  on  the  Atrato  "  hot, 
but  sufficiently  healthy."  Captain  Friend  found  the  temperature 
of  the  valley  during  the  day  80^  Fahrenheit;  and  on  the  land 
between  Cupica  and  the  Napipi  75^.  Lieutenant  Chimmo  marked 
the  ranges  of  the  barometer  in  December,  January,  and  February, 
^m  29'86  inches  to  30*08  inches ;  and  of  the  thermometer  from 
76^  to  81®  5'.  These  figures  do  not  imply  an  intolerable  degree 
of  warmth. 

The  Atrato  route  has  a  decided  preference  over  that  by  Panama 
for  local  traffic.  The  latter,  indeed,  can  obtain  nothing  that  the 
raUway  will  take;  while  the  former  must  be  already  of  some 
value,  since  the  Magdalena  Company  propose  to  navigate  the 
river  by  their  steamers.  The  Kio  Andageda,  the  Quito,  and  the 
Zatura  unite  at  Quibdo,  and  form  the  Atrato.  The  Andageda  is 
notoriously  a  golden  river.  The  province  intersected  by  these 
rivers  is  the  most  auriferous  in  New  Granada,    This  regiouj 
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Choco,  once  had  3,000  slaves  regularly  employed  in  gold-hunting ; 
and  a  century  since,  its  yield  of  gold  was  worth  £600,000  to 
£700,000  annually.  New  Granada  now  contains  no  slaves.  Civil 
and  religious  freedom  to  all  men  is  its  practice.  '^  No  hai  ni  habra 
esclavos  en  la  Nueva  Granada/'  is  its  watchword,  to  shame  the 
jNorth.  This  advantage  will  not  prevent  miners  from  striking 
veins  of  gold,  and  increasing  indefinitely  the  yield  of  the  precious 
metals.  Th^  all  abound  in  Choco,  where  platina  was  first  disco- 
vered. The  Atrato  drains  a  region  of  nearly  400  miles  in  lengthy 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  capable,  under  cultivation,  of  supplying 
cotton  for  aU  our  manufactories. 

The  outlay  necessary  to  complete  the  works  on  the  two  plans 
is  a  most  important  consideration,  in  which  the  Atrato  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  Panama.  The  cost  of  the  latter  has 
been  guessed  at  £15,000,000,  and  the  estimate  for  the  former  is 
one-sixth  of  that  sum,  or  £2,500,000,  We  have  no  details  of 
the  probable  expenditure  on  the  Panama  Line,  but  contracts  to 
complete  the  Atrato  can  be  obtained  in  three  sections ;  namely, 
for  cutting  the  canal,  one  million;  for  dredging  the  rivers  and 
building  piers,  a  second  million;  for  contingencies,  plant,  and 
machinery,  half  a  million;  forming  the  total  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling. 

Dividends  of  five  per  cent,  are  agreeable  to  parties  wishing 
merely  an  investment,  but  speculators  want  a  more  florid  attrac- 
tion than  this  modest  return ;  but,  reckoning  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  reserve  fund,  and  torty  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  on  the 
Panama  scheme,  a  revenue  of  £1,500,000,  or  Sg.  7d,  per  ton  on 
3,500,000  tons  of  shipping,  wiU  be  required  to  pay  five  per  cent* 
on  the  capital.  The  concession  for  the  Atrato  route  is  perpetual ; 
and  the  only  condition  aifecting  the  property  is,  that  at  the  end 
of  ninety-nine  years  the  Grovemment  of  New  Granada  may  accept 
offers  m>m  competing  lines,  within  the  region  now  secured  to  the 
Company,  if  it  do  not  interfere  with  the  property  of  the  latter.  The 
ten  per  cent,  for  a  reserve  fund  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  in  this 
case;  but,  upon  the  same  calculations  adopted  for  the  Panama 
scheme,  we  find  that  1^.  5d.  instead  of  8^.  7d.  per  ton  of  dues 
win  pay  the  proprietors  of  the  Atrato  system  five  per  cent.  The 
difference  to  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  passing  twice,  out  aud  in, 
by  the  canal,  in  one  year,  would  be  ^1,433.  5s.  4rf.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  Panama  Line  to  the  shipping  trade,  at  its  existing 
amount,  would  be  rather  over  £1,200,000  per  annum.  This  is  the 
•mn  asked  for  permission  to  make  an  engineering  achievement 
of  doubtful  success.  Even  if  the  Cupica  Canal  were  increased  in 
breadth  firom  100  to  200  feet,  and  the  returns  to  the  shareholders 
firom  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  3^.  per  ton  would  meet  the 
expenditure,  without  that  local  traffic  which  will  ultimately  repay 
all  the  outlay.  The  only  reduction  firom  this  estimate,  in  &vour 
pf  the  Panama  Line,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  it  will 
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not  require  forty  per  cent,  from  its  revenue  for  working  expenses. 
If  we,  therefore,  confine  this  calculation  entirely  to  interest, 
the  Atrato  Line  will  cost  c€l  25,000  annually,  and  the  Panama 
jB750,000. 

The  land  secured  to  the  Atrato  plan  for  ever,  will  ultimately 
pay  a  full  dividend  on  the  stock.  This  scheme,  moreover,  carries 
civilization  into  the  heart  of  a  great  country,  while  the  Panama 
Canal  only  intersects  its  neck.  The  open  route  by  Cupica  would 
bring  a  fruitful  region  into  the  competition  between  free  and  slave- 
grown  tropical  produce ;  and  it  is  possible  that  for  this  reason  the 
United  States  may  oppose  the  development  of  these  resources. 

The  shortest  route  for  passenger  traflGic,  by  Halifax  and  Van- 
converts  Island,  on  British  land,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
distance  to  Sydney  from  Panama  is  8,000  miles,  and  to  Jeddo 
8,250  miles ;  but  from  Vancouver's  Island  to  Sydney  the  distance 
is  only  6,500  miles,  to  Jeddo  4,500  miles,  and  to  Pekin  5,500 
miles.  The  journey  from  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  to  London, 
might  thus  be  completed  in  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  days; 
and  from  Pekin,  in  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  days;  while  the 
quickest  passage  yet  made  from  China  to  this  country  has  occu- 
pied seventy-five  days.  This  acceleration  of  travelling  between 
the  ends  of  the  earth  would  aid  commerce,  and  advance  religion ; 
for,  wherever  the  merchant  penetrates,  the  missionary  can  travel; 
and  short  routes  for  the  conveyance  of  perishable,  but  precious, 
bales,  may  carry  the  imperishable  and  more  precious  word  of 
God. 

The  inter-oceanic  railway  will  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  navigation;  but,  by  increasing  our  commerce,  will  ren- 
der even  more  necessary  than  ever  a  free  way  for  our  vessels  on 
the  waters.  It  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  North-western  Passage, 
which  Britain  has  expended  so  many  millions  of  money,  and 
thousands  of  lives,  to  discover.  It  will  throw  over  the  broadest 
part  of  the  American  continent  a  belt  of  cultivated  land,  studded 
with  towns  and  villages,  inhabited  by  our  feUow-subjects,  and 
yet,  we  may  hope,  fellow- workers  in  the  faith,  who  will  support 
and  strengthen  by  the  way  our  Christian  missions  to  the  East. 

Our  pressing  and  present  duty,  for  the  day  or  the  year,  relates 
to  the  inter-oceanic  navigation.  Extensive  contractors  and  great 
speculators  may  wish  to  sell  the  Panama  Railway,  and  make  the 
world  pay  its  price.  We  have  only  to  look  for  the  best  and 
cheapest  route ;  actuated  by  the  desire  to  promote  freedom,  intel- 
ligence, morality,  our  faith,  and  even  the  world's  "  every-day*' 
business.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce,  whose  members  are 
associated  to  promote  mercantile  transactions ;  the  Anti-Slavery 
Societies,  formed  to  aid  in  breaking  bonds  and  bursting  chains 
that  still  gall  millions  of  men ;  and  the  Churches,  which  should 
be  Missionary  Societies ;  all  interests  and  all  men  in  this  country, 
80  intimately  associated  with  Australia,  so  closely  connected  with 
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the  eastern  Pacific^  are  warranted  in  asking  from  our  Govern- 
ment a  careful  survey,  by  its  professional  servants,  of  the 
two  schemes  now  proposed  for  securing  deep  water  from  sea 
to  sea;  that  the  best  and  the  cheapest  route  may  be  adopted, 
constructed,  and  opened,  without  further  expenditure  of  time 
than  the  works  absolutely  require :  and,  if  a  guarantee  be  neces- 
sary, the  European  maritime  powers  should  give  the  requisite 
security  for  the  independence  of  New  Granada, — ^the  first  of  the 
South  American  Republics  that  has  consecrated  political  freedom 
by  its  association  with  religious  liberty. 


Art.  VIII.— 7%€  Works  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson:  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jackson.  In  Twelve  Volumes.  8vo.  London:  John 
Mason. 

Our  intention  in  the  present  article  is  not  to  review  the 
Works  of  Mr.  Watson,  but  to  endeavour  fix)m  them  to  form 
some  estimate  of  his  mental  character.  The  writings  of  a  man 
are  the  best  memento  of  his  mind  and  of  his  intellectual  status,  as 
well  as  of  his  attainments.  The  soundness  of  his  views,  the 
strength  of  his  reasoning,  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  genius,  must  appear  in  these  imperishable 
impressions  of  thought  and  sentiment.  There,  too,  must  stand 
embodied  the  principles  involved  in  his  theories,  whether  of  reli- 
gion or  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The  author  may  be 
said  to  live  as  long  as  his  works  are  read ;  he  has  secured  for  him- 
self a  species  of  immortality  on  earth ;  and  though  his  form  is 
no  longer  seen,  yet  his  spirit  lives  and  speaks  amongst  men. 

Neither  do  we  intend,  except  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
to  treat  of  the  biography  of  Mr.  Watson.  The  details  of  his 
life,  as  amply  drawn  by  Mi.  Jackson,  are  much  read  and  exten- 
sively known ;  and  we  have  not  the  means  of  adding  any  thing 
material  to  those  records.  Mr.  Watson's  '^Life^'  is  an  ample 
account  of  his  passage  through  the  world,  and  is  ftdl  of  interest; 
but,  in  forming  our  opinion  of  his  mental  character  and  theolo- 
gical opinions,  we  prefer  going  to  his  own  writings. 

The  remarkable  man,  whose  mental  character  we  thus  wish 
to  examine,  rose  to  eminence  in  despite  of  many  appalling  diffi- 
culties in  the  commencement  of  his  career.  He  seems  to 
have  owed  little  to  birth,  to  his  original  position,  or  to  educa- 
tion ;  and  still  less  to  the  smiles  and  favours  of  the  world.  He 
had  to  begin  at  the  beginning, — ^to  work  his  way  upward, 
— ^to  struggle  hard  and  long  with  adverse  circumstances,  and,  by 
his  own  skill  and  energy,  to  enlist  in  his  favour  such  assistance 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as,  by  a  succession  of  casucl 
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opportunities,  fell  in  his  way.  The  growth  of  the  cedar,  from  its 
root  to  its  gigantic  proportions,  may  be  considered  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  growth  of  the  mind,  the  moral  elevation,  and  the 
public  usefulness  of  Mr.  Watson,  from  the  germ  of  life.  We 
have  unmixed  pleasure  in  tracing  the  development  of  character 
firom  its  starting-point,  and  willingly  accord  to  those  men  our 
meed  of  admiration^  who,  in  despite  of  untoward  circumstances, 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  height  of  that  excellence  which 
deserves  and  insures  the  Sections  and  homage  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  developed  by  the  religious  element.  Placed 
in  this  element  by  his  conversion  and  connexions^  its  effect  was, 
to  draw  forth  his  powers,  and  to  give  them  expansion,  polish,  and 
direction. 

The  religious  and  purely  intellectual  worlds  differ  as  to  their 
respective  capabilities  of  eliciting  mental  power;  and,  as  we 
think,  the  difference  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  soul  itself,  with  the  use  of  the  appliances 
that  lie  within  its  reach,  being  the  basis  of  such  strength  as  is 
found  to  exist,  the  mind  maybe  morally  bad,  and  yet  be  strong; 
the  faculties  may  be  all  perverted  to  evil,  and  yet  be  vivid  and  acute; 
the  imagination  may  revel  in  scenes  of  debauchery,  and  yet  be 
poetic ; — or,  to  put  the  same  thing  another  way,  the  powers  of 
perception  may  be  penetrating  and  elevated,  and  yet  be  limited 
to  the  scenes  of  earth ;  the  beautiful  and  sublime  may  be  seen 
and  appropriated,  whilst  all  that  belongs  to  these  sentiments  in 
morals  and  religion  may  be  repudiated ;  the  aflSnities  of  the  soul 
to  terrestrial  objects  may  bring  it  into  harmony  with  whatever 
in  those  objects  touches  the  sympathies  of  human  nature,  and 
yet  the  wonderful  loveliness  of  Christianity  may  leave  this  heart 
of  susceptibility  imtouched.  This  shows  that  human  nature, 
even  in  its  ruin,  is  still  great ;  and  that,  when  circumstances  are 
favourable,  it  can  rise,  m  its  own  sphere,  to  beauty  and  emi- 
nence. But  it  shows,  also,  that  this  sphere  is  limited.  The 
barriers  of  sense,  of  the  material,  cannot  be  passed  by  the 
unaided  mind  of  the  most  gifted;  and,  as  a  consequence,  all 
that  belongs  to  the  Divine  must  be  lost  to  the  consciousness  of 
such  persons.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  in  which  the  soul  nmy 
expatiate,  below  things  sacred ;  but  an  infinitely  more  expanded 
region  is  opened  up,  when  the  spiritual  world;  too,  is  within 
reach ;  since  its  enjoyment  does  not  predude  or  interfere  with  the 
true  enjoyment  of  the  earthly. 

The  religious  character,  then,  rests  on  a  double  basis, — ^the 
mental  powers,  possessed  in  common  with  all*  other  men,  and 
that  ^' faith  of  Christ/'  which  so  greatly  quickens  and  enlarges 
them.  None  of  the  individual  chw-acteristics  are  lost,  in  their 
fullest  and  most  perfect  absorption  of  the  religious  influences  pass- 
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ing  into  tlie  soul.  If  nature  has  given  genius,  this  remains  in  its 
peculiarities ;  if  philosophical  intuitions  are  found,  these  continue 
in  their  vividness ;  if  men  are  bom  poets,  the  poetic  fire  continues 
unextinguished ;  if  those  passions  which  unite  with  reason  to  make 
the  orator,  are  the  gift  of  nature,  they  are  undestroyed ;  if  judg- 
ment  and  con«non  sense,  they  are  left  in  their  practical  vocation ; 
and,  even  in  case  a  man  be  an  economist,  a  mechanist,  or  a  poli- 
tician, he  may  remain  so,  for  any  influence  upon  him  by  the 
Christian  faith. 

But  whilst  nature  is  left  intact  in  all  her  gifts,  religion,  like 
the  morning,  brings  many  secret  powers  into  beautiful  promi- 
nency and  vigorous  activity, — ^which  might  otherwise  have  lain  in 
perfect  dormancy,  covered  over  and  Udden  in  the  obscurities 
of  an  imperfectly  developed  manhood,  as  the  world  is  lost  to  view 
in  the  dark.  It  exhibits  persons  and  things  in  their  true 
colours  and  dimensions ;  presents  to  view  the  odious  nature  of 
vice  and  of  crime;  rebukes  folly  and  evil,  by  placing  them  on 
their  own  level  of  debasement ;  and  unveils  the  exaggerations 
and  showy  fripperies  of  worldly  gaiety,  and  non-substantial  plea* 
snres.  The  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel  must,  as  a  general  rule,  do  two  things : — ^they  must 
antagonize  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and, 
with  more  or  less  success,  lay  a  new  deposit  of  truth  and  prin- 
ciple in  the  public  mind.  How  far  society  is  affected  by  this 
twofold  action,  it  is  impossible  to  know;  but  that  a  process  of 
amelioration  must  be  constantly  going  on,  is  certain.  Men  can- 
not be  the  same  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  as  in  a 
state  of  pagan  darkness.  The  intellect  must  be  roused  &om  its 
slumbers;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  drawn  into  the 
focus  of  spiritual  truth,  yet  the  fBct  of  its  being  awakened  from 
torpidity,  and  put  in  motion,  will,  in  the  issue,  lead  to  elevation 
of  mind.  In  the  nature  of  things,  nothing  can  be  so  calculated 
to  produce  even  mental  activity,  as  that  teaching  which  places  man 
in  the  highest  position  of  his  beiog ;  presents  to  him  the  most 
stirring  motives  to  seek  for  himself  mtelligence  and  wisdom; 
leads  him  to  become  conversant  with  the  greatest  objects ;  and 
connects  immortality  with  wisdom,  goodness,  and  piety.  As  the 
genial  influences  of  the  heavens  cannot  descend  upon  the  earth, 
without  giving  life  to  vegetation, — ^tints,  colouring,  and  fra- 
grance to  flowers, — ^ripe  harvests  to  the  husbandman,  and  plenty 
and  gladness  to  all, — so  the  light  of  the  word  of  God  cannot 
descend  on  a  community,  without  mental  effects  of  the  most 
beneficial  nature.  These  effects  are  twofold,  namely,  the  entrance 
of  the  truth  into  the  soul,  though,  perhaps,  neither  acknowledged 
nor  recognised,  producing  a  wholesome  agitation  of  the  jEbcuI* 
ties,  and  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of  the  perspective  of 
everlasting  progression  of  being  and  of  happiness.  Men  who 
wre  not  living  for  immortality,  are,  nevertheless,  influenced  by 
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the  idea;  and  this  idea  of  itself  must  be  a  mighty  stimulus  to 
mental  energy. 

But  our  race  is  not  made  merely  intellectual ;  other  elements 
enter  into  the  mysterious  compoimd  that  we  call ''  Man/^  In 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace^  it  is  certain  that  the  sentient 
powers  are  not  always  the  first  to  be  moved.  On  the  contrary,  the 
primum  mobile  is  often  to  be  found,  not  in  the  affections  or  con- 
science, but  in  the  intellect;  it  is  not  a  passion,  but  an  idea.  In 
this  case  truth,  beaming  upon  the  intellect,  awakens  emotion, — 
and  not  emotion  the  intellect.  In  the  highest  order  of  minds 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the  common  process;  it  is 
analogous  to  the  movements  of  our  rational*  nature  in  other 
cases;  it  places  faith  on  its  valid  ground  of  conviction;  and 
it  thus  makes  the  feelings  follow,  and  not  lead,  the  intellect. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  phenomena  of  religious 
life  give  us  no  precise  rules  on  the  subject ;  only  it  appears  to 
be  granting  more  than  the  argument  requires,  to  admit  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  mind  is  agitated  by  the  sentient  emotions  produced  by 
religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  opposite, — the  a^tation  of  the 
feelings  by  the  intellect. 

We  have  been  speaking,  first,  of  the  general  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity on  communities ; — ^next,  of  its  effects  on  individuals,  with 
an  especial  reference  to  the  distinguished  person  now  before  our 
attention.  Yet  we  trust  our  former  remarks  are  not  misplaced, 
as  the  general  good  is  essential  to  the  specific, — ^individual  emi- 
nence dways  pre-supposing  that  which  lies  below,  the  substratum 
of  moral  worth  amongst  the  masses.  The  amount  of  this  is 
greater  than  we  can  imagine ;  and  its  effects  on  characters  who 
ultimately  rise  above  the  common  level,  must,  when  examined 
with  care,  be  seen  to  be  very  great.  When  we  see  men  j^assing 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people  in  any  department,  and  obtainmg  the 
great  prizes  of  the  world  for  themselves,  we  may  be  certain  that 
this  could  not  have  occurred  but  in  English  or  some  other  similar 
society.  The  building  supposes  the  foundation;  the  outspread 
branches  of  the  tree,  the  root;  the  man,  the  child; — and  ulti- 
mate eminence  of  character  supposes  a  starting-point,  correspond- 
ing to  the  final  elevation.  When  Christianity  is  well  diffused ; 
when  religious  freedom  prevails;  when  societies  of  Christians 
exhibit  the  virtues  of  our  holy  religion ; — ^it  will  always  happen 
that,  every  now  and  then,  great  minds  will  be  attracted  to  the 
Cross,  and  become  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  the  ornaments  of 
their  profession,  and  the  lights  of  the  age.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Richard  Watson. 

It  was  well  that  he  had  to  work  his  own  way :  the  faculties  are 
brightened  by  the  uses  of  necessity,  and  the  virtues  of  early  life 
are  deepened  by  trials.  We  shall  give  no  more  of  the  biography 
of  Richard  Watson,  than  to  inform  the  reader  that  he  was  bom 
at  Barton-upon-Humber,  in  Lincolnshire,  February  22nd,  1781; 
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tliat,  after  attending  a  dame-school^  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Curate  of  the  parish  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
remained  two  years,  in  which  time  he  be^an  Latin;  that,  on 
his  father's  removal  to  Lincoln,  he  was  placed  in  the  seminary 
of  a  Mr.  Hescott,  where  his  classical  studies  were  suspended ; 
that  he  then  passed  into  the  grammar-school  of  that  ancient  city, 
where  he  resumed  these  studies,  and  continued  them  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  withdrawn  from  school  alto- 
gether; that  he  was  soon  afterwards  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
religion,  and  united  himself  with  the  Methodist  Society;  and 
then,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  called  to  the  ministry,  and  began 
his  public  career.^  Such,  so  &r  as  outward  things  are  concerned, 
were  the  germs  from  which  grew  all  that  followed.  They  are 
perfectly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  finit  which  afterwards 
adorned  his  character.  Something  more  profound  must  be 
sought  as  the  basis  of  his  attainments,  than  any  thing  which 
appears  in  the  above  enumeration.  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
this?  Unquestionably,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  riches  of  the 
grace  of  God,  to  the  anointing  and  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  effective  influence  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  heart,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Grod's  providence ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  innate  powers  of  his  own  mind.  The  precocity  of  his 
genius  appears  in  the  fact  that  he  began  to  preach  at  so  early  an 
age;  but  precocious  genius  does  not  always  turn  out  to  be 
enduring,  or  of  much  strength.  Many  promising  saplings  which 
for  a  time  spring  up  with  great  rapidity,  soon  expend  their 
vigour  and  strength,  and  afterwards  appear  before  the  world  as 
feeble  and  sickly  plants.  Not  so  with  Richard  Watson.  The 
disproportion  betwixt  his  boyhood  and  his  mature  manhood; 
his  base  and  his  altitude;  his  starting-point,  and  the  goal  he 
reached;  his  morning  and  evening  of  life;  his  scanty  stock 
in  the  beginning,  and  his  riches  in  the  end;  his  first  crude 
essays,  and  his  finished  performances ;  his  unfledged  efforts,  and 
his  eagle  flights ;  his  stammering  addresses  at  sixteen,  and  his 
burning  eloquence  in  the  zenith  of  his  pulpit  power;  his  undi- 
gested knowledge  when  he  first  took  pen  in  hand,  and  the  breadth, 
strength,  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  his  style  and  sentiments,  when 
he  laid  it  aside ; — ^the  distance,  we  say,  in  his  favour,  betwixt  these 
several  points  must  have  been  as  great  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
We  have  been  frimished  with  the  history  of  many  remarkable 
men,  who  have  surmounted  great  impediments  in  their  career, 
and  become  very  distinguished,  without  much  school  training; 
but  we  know  of  no  instance  equal  to  the  gigantic  strides  made 
by  Mr.  Watson.  Most  men  who  are  indebted  to  themselves 
alone  for  their  success, — although  they  may  attain  to  much  mas- 
siveness,  vigour,  tone;  and  amass  great  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  often  a  cr^table  amount  of  learning, — ^yet  retain  through 
life  a  certain  rusticity,  and  possess  but  litUe  power  of  arrangement 
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or  analysis  over  their  acquisitions.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Watson, 
strength  and  elegance  grew  together :  the  expansion  of  his  mind 
was  lik&  that  of  the  morning  into  the  brightness  and  glories  of 
day.  He  turned  everything  he  touched  into  gold.  No  truth, 
however  great, — ^no  subject,  however  practical, — no  detail,  how- 
ever dry, — could  pass  into  his  mind,  or  from  his  lips,  but  a 
trace  of  beauty  appeared. 

We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Jackson  is  perfectly  correct  in  saying, 
that  '^  it  was  not  till  after  his  conversion  that  his  true  intellec- 
tual character  appeared :  up  to  that  period,  his  mental  faculties 
had  never  been  fuUy  called  forth.''  But  even  after  that  event, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  spiritual  change  was  complete,  yet  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Watson  could  not  at  once  be  formed. 

The  chief  mental  effect  produced  seems  to  have  been  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge.  ThenewpowerfoundawiHing,  an  eager,  and 
a  glowing  mind  as  its  instrument ;  only  unpractised,  Hke  a  bird 
attempting  to  mount  the  heavens  for  the  first  time.  But  the 
religious  element  is  well  calculated  to  produce  intellectual  activity, 
and  to  assimilate  to  itself  every  kind  of  truth ;  and  can  adopt 
and  receive  into  its  own  sphere  all  other  forms  of  knowledge. 
To  suppose  that  it  is  limited  to  questions  of  orthodoxy, — to 
creeds  and  symbols, — to  Church-observances, — ^to  the  contem- 
plative and  mystic, — is  to  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  matter. 
As  the  faculties  of  the  soul  have  some  relation  to  all  existing 
things, — ^and  religion  has  some  relation  to  all  these  faculties, — 
it  follows,  that  religion,  through  the  soul  as  its  organ,  stands 
connected  with  all  nature.  The  question  is,  in  reality,  whether 
a  Christian  man  can  so  influence  his  own  pursuits  and  acqui- 
sitions, as  to  bring  them  into  the  circle  of  his  spiritual  life. 
Certainly  he  may.  If  the  spiritual  life  is  ubiquitous  in  the  soul, — 
if  it  reaches  to  the  whole  intellectual  nature, — ^if  it  touches  every 
faculty, — ^then  it  must  be  equally  ubiquitous  externally.  The 
sensible  may  pervert  the  spiritual;  the  natural,  the  Divine;  the 
philosophical  and  scientific,  the  devout ;  but  our  position  supposes 
that  the  religious  power  remains  unimpaired,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  supreme;  mastering  all  other  things  by  its  own 
potency,  and  bringing  them  into  its  service,  as  Grod  makes  nature 
obey  the  behests  of  His  will. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  abounds  in  curious  and  difficult  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  mind  of  Mr.  Watson  is  a  fine  subject  for  this 
philosophy  to  try  its  principles  upon.  Both  Scotch  and  Ger- 
man professors  have  tried  to  solve  all  difficulties  connected 
with  this  intricate  matter,  and  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
mind  to  the  form  of  a  science.  With  what  success  this  has  beett 
attempted,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine;  but  the  common- 
sense  English  people  have  not,  till  recently,  troubled  themselves 
much  about  it.  That  men  possess  faculties  in  common,  is  certain ; 
but  the  difference  in  degree  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
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no  standard  can  be  fixed^  no  scientific  classification  .of  men  can 
be  scientifically  made^  no  complete  muster  can  be  effected.    We 
know  not,  for  instance,  to  what  class  of  men  to  reckon  Mr.  Watson 
as  belonging :  he  was  sui  generis;  he  was  not  like  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  he  possessed  an  individualism  of  a  peculiar  stamp :  and 
his  faculties  moved  in  a  sphere  into  which  none  entered,    ^ere  is 
nothing  singular  in  this, — ^it  belongs  to  all  great  men.     In  the 
period  in  wMch  Mr.  Watson  lived,  there  were  other  eminent  per- 
sons, as  well  as  himself,  belonging  to  Christianity :  but  they  occu- 
pied, each  one,  an  intellectual  and  moral  ground  of  his  own.    Who 
could  fill  the  sphere  that  was  occupied  by  the  mind  of  Chalmers  ? 
He  became  the  head  of  a  school:  he  had  many  imitators  in  style 
and  language,  who,  more  or  less,  succeeded  in  their  attempts  to 
Chalmerize  themselves ;  but  no  one  got  into  his  orbit,  or  thought, 
reasoned,  and  philosophized,  on  his  elevation.    Who  trod  in  the 
track  of  Robert  Hall  ?    No  one.    He  occupied  a  place  of  his  own. 
His  oratonr,  his  writings,  his  imagery,  are  all  unique ;  and  no 
other  mind  of  his  day  could  have  tlm>wn  off  the  same  brilliant  and 
pure  light,  the  same  glowing  and  burning  coruscations  of  sub- 
lime thought,  the  same  torrents  of  profound^  but,  at  the  same 
time,  beautiM  and  polished,  eloquence,  as  this  extraordinary 
man.     Mr.  Watson  belonged  to  the  class  of  gifted  and  first-rate 
men,  as  much  as' these  two  lights  of  their  age :  but  he  was  dis- 
tinguished from  both  by  characteristics  of  his  own.     He  did  not 
possess  the  vehemence  of  Chalmers, — ^that  internal  mental  force 
which  drove  him  along  the  line  of  his  argument  as  an  express- 
train  is  driven  by  the  superior  power  of  its  fire  and  mechanism. 
An  argument  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  much  like  a  journey  by 
one  of  these  trains :  he  neither  gives  himself  nor  Us  auditors 
opportunity  to  look  about;  for  the  time  being,  we  have  nothing 
but  the  argument;  and  from  the  earnestness  with  which  it  is 
impelled  forward  upon  the  attention  of  the  listener,  there  might 
be  no  other  in  the  universe  than  the  one  laruth  embodied  in 
this    specific    theme.      A   sermon    of   Dr.    Chalmers   is  like 
Paganini^s  playing  of  a  fiddle  on  one  string :  hi$  was,  no  doubt^ 
a  magnificent  piece  of  cat-gut,  and  the  touch  of  the  artist  exqui- 
sitely fine ;  he  could  make  his  one  string  utter  many  sounds, — 
but  still  it  was  but  one  string.    The  eloquence  of  a  one-stringed 
instrument  excites  you,  indeed,  drives  you  mad,  for  the  time : 
but  when  sober  reflection  returns,  you  discover  that,  in  your 
eager  following  of   your  guide,    you    have   left  much   more 
behind  you  than  you  have  gained  in  the  chase;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  one  truth  enforced  upon  your  attention,  has,  by  its 
undue  prominency,  been  thrown  out  of  harmony  with  other 
cognate  truths.     Hall  was  different  from  Chalmers,  and^  as  we 
thmk,  superior,  in  mental  power,  in  beauty,  in  pathos,  and  in 
the  balance  of  the  faculties :   and  yet  he  was  less  effective ; 
and  he  was  probably  so,  because  of  the  harmonious  blcnd- 
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ing  of  one  excellence  with  another ;  it  being  found  in  experience^ 
that  the  mind^  like  a  fortress^  soonest  yields  to  the  assaults 
of  a  battery,  which  plays  upon  it  a  succession  of  shot  and  shell 
in  the  same  direction;  by  this  process,  striking  the  soul  at  the 
same  point  till  a  breach  is  effected,  and  an  entrance  prepared 
for  the  admission  of  the  principle  enforced.  Robert  Hall  did 
not  possess  this  power  as  Chalmers  did;  and  hence,  though  his 
productions  are  amongst  the  most  philosophical,  broad,  and  beauti- 
ful of  the  human  intellect,  yet,  because  they  strike  not  one  sense 
alone,  but  every  sense, — ^gratify  not  one  taste  in  particular,  but 
every  taste, — ^administer  not  merely  to  one  moral  sentiment,  but 
to  ^, — lift  up  not  one  faculty  only  to  the  ethereal  regions 
of  pure  and  heavenly  light,  but  carry  forward  the  whole  nature 
alike, — ^the  same  effect  is  not  perceived  as  when  one  of  Chalmer's 
powerM  batteries  is  playing  upon  one  point.  Through  nature, 
the  principle  of  equilibrium  is  always  at  work;  and,  as  the 
heavens  resume  their  serenity  after  a  tempest  by  the  force  of 
this  law,  so,  after  being  agitated  by  one  of  the  mental  explosions 
of  Chalmers,  we  are  deUghted  to  repose  in  the  sunshine  of  Hall. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  Church  celebrities, 
and  those  found  in  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity.  Owen,  of  the 
Bible  Society,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  we  ever  listened 
to ;  and  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  he  had  much  £aiae  beyond  that 
of  the  platform.  He  was  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  and  must 
have  been  an  eminently  accomplished  one; — Bishop  Forteus say- 
ing, as  we  heard  at  the  time,  that  Owen  was  the  only  man  in  lus 
diocese  fit  to  preach  extemporaneously.  And  yet  we  hear  nothing 
of  his  pulpit  performances.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this?  Is  it 
because  in  the  '^Church''  pulpit  eloquence  is  held  cheaper  than 
amongst  others  ?  Is  it  because  the  people  are  more  advanced  in 
intelligence,  and  thus  are  less  influenced  by  talent, — ^this  gift 
only  approximating  to  their  own  state  of  advancemait  ?  We  can 
imderstand  how  it  may  be  essential  for  an  Oififord  or  Cambridge 
man  to  possess  very  extraordinary  attainments  in  order  to  lus 
excelling  amongst  lus  fellows ;  but  the  people  are  not  of  this  dass, 
and,  consequently,  remain  open  to  the  influence  of  popular  oratory. 
They  seem  not,  however,  so  much  affected  by  it,  as  the  people  on 
the  outside  of  the  "  Church;*'  and  the  problem  must  remain 
unsolved.  How  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  period  of  great 
preachers  amongst  the  Dissenting  bodies,  no  one  rose  to  the 
distinction  of  Hall,  Chalmers,  and  others,  we  know  not.  It 
augurs  well,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  distinctions  in  the  ^'  Church*' 
arise  ftom  piety,  simplicily,  laborious  exertions.  Men  possessing 
these  requisites  are  invariably  popular,  whilst  extraordinary 
talents  and  attainments  seem  only  to  have  a  limited  sphere. 

Be  this  as  it  may, — ^in  the  age  of  Chalmers,  Hall,  and  Owen, 
Watson  took  rank  amongst  them  as  their  equal.  He  had  not 
the  earnestness  and  force  of  Chalmers ;  but  he  possessed  much 
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more  thought^  philosophy^  calm  ratiocination^  and  harmonious 
fulness.  He  had  not^  perhaps,  the  metaphysical  subtilty  and 
rapid  combination,  the  burning  affections,  and  elegant  dic- 
tion of  Hall  j  but  he  possessed  as  keen  a  reason,  a  more  lofty 
imagination,  an  equal  or  superior  power  of  painting,  and,  as  we 
thii]^,  a  much  more  vivid  perception  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  a 
richer  leaven  of  evangelical  sentiment.  Owen's  oratory  seemed 
to  be  more  flowing,  spontaneous,  and  impassioned,  than  that  of 
Watson ;  but  the  latter  exceeded  Owen  in  stretch  of  thought,  sub- 
limity, beautiful  imagery,  and  deep  and  touching  pathos.  We 
do  not  make  these  comparisons  for  the  sake  of  exalting  one  of 
these  men  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Each  was  great  in 
his  own  sphere;  they  had  few  points  of  resemblance;  and  it 
would  be  illiberal  in  the  extreme  to  judge  one  by  the  other.  But 
it  must  be  seen  that  one  who  can  bear  comparison  with  the 
greatest  of  his  age,  in  mental  power  and  the  essentials  of  elo- 
quence, must  himself  be  great;  and  although  party  feeling  and 
sectarian  bigotry  may  cause  the  genius  of  Watson  to  be  neglected 
or  unknown,  yet  those  who  knew  him,  and  those  who  have  read 
his  works  with  impartiality,  will  be  ready  to  confess  that  he 
belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  humanity ;  and  that,  though 
his  genius  was  different  firom  that  of  his  most  gifted  contempo- 
raries, yet,  in  fact,  it  was  second  to  none. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  have  been  a  universal 
mind, — universal,  that  is,  in  its  sympathies.  Let  us  be  under- 
stood in  this.  No  man  can  know  all  things ;  and  even  the  attempt 
to  master  too  many  subjects  must  produce  feebleness.  But 
the  universal  mind  will,  at  any  rate,  have  a  passive  side  for  all 
things,  if  not  an  active.  The  active  side  of  nature  is  developed 
in  real  pursuits;  but  they  who  attain  to  eminence  in  their 
own  particular  line  and  department,  may,  nevertheless,  possess 
the  universal  mind  in  question ;  may  listen  to  the  hum  of  the 
world  in  their  chamber;  participate  in  all  the  ebbings  and  flow- 
ings  of  society ;  sympathize  with  the  pulsations  of  the  public 
mind;  give  their  prayers  and  their  help  to  all  philanthropic 
exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  our  humanity ;  commingle  their 
faith  and  zeal  with  the  efforts  going  on  amongst  all  Christians 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel;  and,  moreover,  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  overtake  all  the  improvements  of  the  age, 
to  speak  ex  cathedrd  on  every  subject,  keep  abreast  of  literature 
in  its  exhaustless  creations,  or  be  equal  to  the  task  of  tracing  all 
the  radiations  of  science,  yet  they  may  have  a  love  for  all ;  and 
their  own  peculiar  profession  will  receive  accessions  from  every 
quarter,  as  one  truth  invariably  strengthens  another. 

Some  men  possess  this  catholic  idiosyncrasy.  The  sects  claim 
them  as  their  own,  whereas  they  belong  to  universal  humanity. 
By  birth  and  language  they  are  English,  French,  or  German, 
but  in  fact  they  belong  to  the  whole  human  family ;  the  pro- 
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fession  or  scienoe  to  wliich  thej  happen  to  be  devoted  gives 
them  a  name^  when^  in  reality^  they,  more  or  \&b%,  stand  iden- 
tified with  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  universal  man  is'  at  home 
on  every  ground,  in  every  sphere;  the  sectarian,  only  in  one 
region.  In  this  he  may  be  eminent, — may  argue  with  cleamess 
and  force, — set  forth  his  dogmas  with  great  confidence,  and  be 
a  perfect  master  in  his  line.  But  bring  him  on  untrodden 
ground,  and  he  is  bewildered,  puts  forth  Ins  powers  in  the  dark, 
guesses  at  principles  and  conclusions  with  ludicrous  indeeision, 
and  hastens  with  eager  step  back  again  to  his  old  habitation. 
But,  to  do  him  justice,  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  him.  His 
one  ideal,  or  line  of  mental  action,  having  the  effect  of  absorbing 
all  the  resources  of  life,  gives  him  great  str^igth.  The  man  of 
general  ideas  and  study  is  rarely  an  enthusiast;  whereas  the 
man  of  one  pursuit  is  almost  always  so.  But  this  enthusiasm  is 
admirably  adapted  to  cany  him  forward  in  his  career.  And  as 
it  must,  of  necessity,  limit  him  to  his  one  object,  it  enables  him 
to  devote  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  his  vocation ;  and  when 
charged  only  with  such  sentiments,  passions,  and  knowledge  as 
belong  to  one  department,  the  soul  becomes  a  mighty  engine. 

No  doubt,  theology  has  been  much  promoted  by  Professors 
who  have  given  *their  attenticm  not  merely  to  this  one  object, 
but  even  to  one  view  of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  entire  than 
the  devotion  of  the  Puritan  Divines  to  their  theories,  both  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical.  In  tlieir  ponderous  writings,  biblical 
criticism,  metaphysical  subtilty,  logical  acumen,  historical 
research,  analogical  deduction,  the  laws  of  human  nature,  the 
experiences  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  Ood,  all  are  brought 
with  infinite  skill  and  industry  to  support  the  theory  of  the 
Genevan  theology.  And  equal  talent,  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, were  displayed  to  demonstrate  the  jwe  dimno  claims  of 
the  Genevan  platform  of  Churdb-govemment.  We  do  not  object 
to  this ;  it  has  brought  the  whole  case  before  us ;  we  know,  appa- 
rently, as  much  as  we  can  know  respecting  the  Calvinistic  theory 
in  both  branches.  It  is  easy  for  sectarian  divines  to  make  their 
single  truth  as  prominent  as  the  Pyramids  on  the  plains  of 
Egypt ;  but,  in  the  end,  other  truths,  neglected  or  repudiated  for 
the  time,  will  claim  their  place  and  find  their  position,  as  the 
waters  of  the  estuary,  dammed  up  for  a  season  in  some  inland 
nook,  rush  back  again  to  embrace  the  parent  ocean. 

Isolations  can  only  be  partially  successful,  and  remain  in 
their  pristine  state  but  for  a  season.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  Puritanism.  It  was,  in  its  best  days,  a  majestic  structure, 
and  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  opposition.  Time,  however, — with 
the  progress  and  changes  of  the  human  mind ;  with  its  studies 
and  discoveries;  with  its  swell  of  events  and  developments; 
with  the  altered  convictions  and  sentiments  of  mankind, — ^has, 
at  length,  undermined  this  noble  system.      We  turn  to  the 
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piles  of  theology  created  by  Puritanism,  with  a  zest  and  a 
pleasure  which  few  other  writings  produce.  When  we  have 
any  longing  for  the  holy,  the  experimental,  the  beautiful, 
the  profound,  the  sublime;  when  we  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  cross  of  our  Lord ;  with  the  ways  and  works 
of  God;  with  the  souPs  mysterious  walk  in  the  spiritual  world; 
with  the  exercises  of  the  religious  life ;  with  the  modes  of  tri- 
umph over  our  sins  and  miseries ;  when  we  desire  to  get  away  fix)m 
the  cates  and  perplexities  of  this  shadowy  state,  to  converse  with 
heaven  and  eternal  life; — ^when  these  emotions  are  felt,  #e 
instinctively  turn  to  these  teachers.  And  the  men  were  as  great 
as  their  works :  their  spiritual  life  was  a  concentration  of  the 
truths  they  held  in  iheir  own  souls;  their  devotional  exer-* 
cises  embraced  the  loftiest  aspirings  after  Ood;  their  morals 
were  austere  and  strict ;  their  character  as  men  amongst  men, 
conscientious,  firm,  courageous,  and  eminently  practical;  and 
their  devotion  to  Ood  seems  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
an  offering,  constantly  presented  on  the  altar  of  His  will.  But 
Puritanism  is  gone !  Its  age  has  passed  away,  never  to  return ; 
and  no  class  of  religionists  possesses  its  spirit.  In  accounting  for 
this,  we  are  wiHing  to  adopt  the  best  theory  within  our  power, — 
that  is,  the  most  charitable.  May  we  not,  then,  consider  Puri- 
tanism as  basaly — ^the  foundation-work  of  God,  on  which  much, 
though  not  all,  which  has  followed  has  been  built?  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  it  stiU  occupies  a  most  important  position  in 
our  existing  Christianity.  The  massive,  granite-like  character; 
the  logical  compactness  and  skilful  bevelling  of  one  doctrine 
into  another;  the  depth  and  breadth  of  their  great  work;  all 
this,  considered  as  a  foundation  for  succeeding  ages,  gives  to 
their  labours  the  highest  place  that  can  be  given  to  men. 
Would  the  Protestant  religion  have  been  safe  in  the  perils 
through  which  it  had  to  pass,  had  it  not  been  for  Puritanism? 
Would  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  se- 
cured in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  had  not  Puritanism  uttered 
its  voice?  Would  science,  civilization,  commercial  enterprise, 
liberal  legislation,  and  ameliorated  laws,  have  foimd  place  in 
our  national  state,  without  Puritanism?  Especially,  would 
the  Christian  cause,  in  all  its  departments  of  home  evangeliza« 
tion,  educational  progress  and  activity,  and  missionary  enter- 
prise, have  been  in  its  present  position  without  Puritanism? 
One  thing  always  springs  from  another;  and  in  looking  back 
for  the  motive  power  of  the  ever-progressive  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity, next  to  the  Bible  and  to  Q<)d,  no  sufficient  cause  can  be 
found  but  Puritanism.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  undervalue 
the  truth,  as  developed  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  but 
the  Puritans  consolidated,  amplified,  and  gave  life  and  vigour  to, 
the  doctrines  then  elicited. 

But  Puritanism,  though,  as  a  foundation-system,  admirably 
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adapted  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christianity^  was^  nevertheless^ 
much  too  exclusive.  It  could  not,  for  this  reason,  become 
a  universal  system.  That  which  is  too  narrow  to  become 
general  itself,  may,  however,  put  other  principles  and  agencies 
in  motion,  by  which  universal  effects  may  be  reached.  After 
securing  the  conservation  of  Protestantism  in  the  world  by 
its  heroic  spirit,  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  Puritan  piety 
has  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  prophecy,  and  put  men  to  work 
out  the  great  results  predicted ;  has  given  a  practical  turn  te  those 
glorious  evangelical  doctrines,  on  which  they  dwell  with  so  in- 
tense an  interest ;  has  touched  the  springs  of  all  Christian  hearts, 
and  drawn  them  forth  towards  their  fellow-men  in  compassion 
and  love  ?  May  it  not  have  produced  a  jpirit  which  ha«  passed 
beyond  its  own  doctrinal  standard,  and  taken  a  more  benign 
mould,  a  more  cathoUc  type,  and  exhibited  a  less  restricted 
benevolence  ?  This,  we  may  believe,  has  led  its  disciples  from 
the  dogmas  of  man  to  the  Word  of  God ;  from  theories  to  prin- 
ciples j  from  metaphysical  and  logical  demarcations  to  the  broad 
and  open  evangehcal  system ;  and  thus  frx)m  the  sectarian  to  the 
Christian  spirit. 

Methodism  followed  Puritanism,  as  an  earnest  religion,  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  noble-minded  Puritans  had 
quitted  the  Establishment  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  But, 
before  this  time,  a  great  change  had  manifested  itself  in  the 
theology  of  all  religious  parties,  as  well  as  in  the  thinkings  and 
manners  of  the  people  in  general.  Calvinism  sank  to  a  discount 
in  public  estimation;  and  men  in  general  seemed  disposed  to 
adopt  a  more  expanded  and  charitable  system.  This  process 
led  gradually  to  the  abandonment  of  evangelical  doctrine  itself, 
with  the  peculiarities  which  had  served  as  its  foundation. 
Methodism  was  the  re-assertion  of  these  doctrines,  dislodged, 
in  the  case  of  the  Wesleys,  from  the  narrow  foundations  on 
which  it  had  previously  rested ; — an  event  which  not  only  inau- 
gurated a  revived  religious  life  and  feeling,  put  in  motion  new  agen- 
cies to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  formed  societies  to  preserve 
the  piety  of  the  disciples  thus  gained,  but  introduced  what  seemed 
at  the  time  a  new  theology.  This  theology  was  planted  on  the 
principle  of  universality, — a  universal  love,  a  universal  redemp- 
tion, a  universal  visitation  of  grace  to  man;  in  fine,  on  the 
principle  that  the  Gospel  wears  a  catholic  aspect,  and  invites  to 
its  privileges  all  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  remarks,  that  "  Wesleyan  Methodism,  so 
far  as  it  was  the  product  of  its  founder's  mind,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  individual  experience,  and  the  symbolical  record 
of  his  personal  religious  history,  came  forth — ^a  cramped  Chris- 
tianity.'^  Again:  "We  must  think  that  he,  less  clearly  than 
many,  apprehended  the  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and 
breadth  of  the  Christian  scheme.     If  he  had  been  less  argumen- 
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tative,  and  less  categorical^  and  more  meditative,  he  would  have 
set  Wesleyan  Methodism  upon  a  broader  theological  basis." 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Taylor,  in  this  latter  passage, 
confounds  theology  with  religion ;  that  is,  with  the  religious  spirit 
and  religious  observances.  No  doubt,  with  his  views,  Mr.  Taylor 
would  consider  the  latter  as  ''  narrow ;"  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
this  may  be  admitted,  without  any  disparagement  to  Wesley  and 
his  opinions.  ^  What  is  distinctive  in  religion,  must  always  be 
limited;  and' as  primitive  Methodism  had  this  characteristic, 
aimed  but  at  one  object,  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  neither 
the  establishment  of  a  Church-system,  nor  the  promulgation  of 
a  theology,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  its  oneness  of  pur- 
pose would  give  it  the  aspect  of  a  '^  cramped  "  religion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  "  theolo- 
gical basis"  can  be  "broader"  than  universal.  The  principle 
involved  in  this,  it  is  well  known,  led  to  a  long  and  somewhat 
fierce  controversy,  the  Calvinistic  party  in  Methodism  desiring 
to  place  it  on  the  old  foundation,  whilst  Wesley,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  as  strenuously  laboured  to  free  it  from  the 
bonds  and  '^  cramped"  action  of  the  dogmas  of  (Jeneva.  But 
he  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  theological  system  scientifi- 
cally worked  out.  His  theology  is  found  only  in  his  religious 
teaching;  which,  as  it  was  designed  to  be  popular,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  did  not  admit  of  an  ela- 
borate and  systematic  classification.  But  the  elements  of  a 
theology  on  the  broadest  basis  possible  were  introduced  by 
the  teaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors.  The  process 
is  the  same  with  every  system  of  science,  and  even  of  social 
and  moral  principle.  Nations  remain  in  a  normal  state  often 
for  many  generations;  during  which  period,  one  truth  after 
another  is  brought  to  light  and  established;  and  it  is  not 
till  these  have  been  long  tested,  that  the  political  philosopher 
can  find  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  bringing  the 
undigested  mass  into  form  and  harmony.  This  was  very  much 
the  case  with  early  Methodism.  It  elicited  great  truths, — ^it 
threw  these  truths  upon  the  surfiwe  of  the  world, — ^it  employed 
them  in  its  mission  to  mankind, — it  eflFected  its  work  of  conver- 
sion by  their  faithful  enunciation, — and  it  saw  the  fruit  of  the 
whole  in  the  union  and  fellowship  of  a  people  who  heartily 
embraced  them. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  these  disjointed  and  fragment- 
ary elements  admitted  of  a  cohesive,  expanded,  systematic,  and 
scientific  arrangement, — and  Mr.  Watson's  Institutes  sprang 
into  existence.  Will  Mr.  Taylor  say,  that  the  Methodist  theo- 
logy, as  here  expounded,  rests  on  a  "  narrow  basis,"  or  that  it 
stands  out  as  a  "  cramped  Christianity  ?"  We  observe  that  this 
gentleman  limits  his  remarks  to  the  theology  of  Wesley  himself, 
and  does  not  extend  his  censure  to  others;  but  it  must  be 
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recollected  that  the  mdimental  principles  of  whatever  has  fol* 
lowed,  belonged  to  Wesley's  own  theology.  Mr.  Watson  did 
not  strike  out  any  new  path ;  did  not  originate  any  unrecognised 
doctrine ;  did  not  pretend  to  found  his  system  on  a  basis  of  his 
own.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Methodism  from  the  beginning 
freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  the  old  limitations  of  prescriptive 
churchism,  both  in  doctrine  and  ecdesiastics,  and  sought  for  itself 
the  open  spaces  of  the  entire  Christian  religion,  making  the  Bible 
alone  its  foundation. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Watson's  Institutes  are  not 
the  legal  standard  of  Methodist  doctrine,  and  never  can  be;  yet 
it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  they  constitute  the  moral 
and  scientific  standard  of  that  doctrine,  and  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  position  which  they  occupy. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  period  will  have  its  type  in  living 
men, — ^the  predominant  opinions,  doctrines,  and  spirit  of  the  age, 
embodying  themselves  in  persons,  who,  by  their  faith,  talents, 
and  susceptibility,  become  the  representatives  of  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  Mr.  Watson  was  one  of  these  men.  When 
found,  however,  th^  are  not  limited  to  party,  to  professions,  to 
sects.  Each  division  will  have  its  own  chief;  who,  though  not 
elected  to  the  function,  will  be  supported  by  the  spontaneous  suf- 
frages of  all  who  concede  to  him  the  acknowledgoaent  of  a  mental 
superi(»rity,  and  consider  him  the  type  of  their  dass.  Throughout 
all  nature,  we  find  that  feeble  creations  are  supported  by  strong  : 
and  in  the  world  of  mind  we  witness  the  same.  Some  are  too  idle 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  require  others  to  do  their  thinking 
work  f<»r  them ;  some  are  too  feeble  to  exercise  their  faculties  with 
any  thing  like  energy,  and  demand  the  support  of  stronger  minds 
than  their  own;  some  are  devoid  of  all  volition  in  this  polemic 
state,  and  look  out  for  others  to  lead  them  to  safe  conclusions ; 
some  are  placed  in  circiunstances  in  which  scholarship  is  impos- 
sible, and  they  need  the  help  of  those  more  learned  than  them- 
selves ;  and,  even  in  religion,  the  Priest  is  sought  as  an  essential 
personage,  to  settle  the  faith,  the  scruples,  and  the  embarrassing 
doubts,  which  hang  upon  the  minds  of  the  half-enlightened. 

There  could  be  no  great  men  without  little  men, — ^the  great- 
ness of  the  (me  class  arising  out  of  the  diminutive  stature  of 
their  fellows,  as  the  altitude'  of  the  mountain  is  measured  from 
the  plain  below.  The  approximation  of  the  many  to  the  standard 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  day  would  have  the  effect  of  lessen- 
mg  the  distance,  and  bringing  about  a  state  of  equality.  Great 
men  never  reckon  their  equals  to  be  great :  there  must  be  some 
distinction,  some  elevation  above  themselves,  or  this  honour  is 
sure  to  be  refused.  Men  who  feel  themselves  to  be  on  a  level 
with  others — whether  in  mental  power,  or  scientific  attainment, 
or  taste  and  literature,  or  reason  and  eloquence,  or  force  and 
energy — ^will,  of  course,  never  concede  the  palm  to  their  equals. 
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The  contest  of  mind  with  mind  nerer  takes  place^  but  between 
persons  who  are  on  a  par,  or  think  themselves  to  be  so, — the 
masses  always  doing  reverence  to  those  above  them  in  mental 
qualities^  so  as  to  limit  the  strife  for  superiority  finally  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  What  occasioned  the  long  gladiatorship 
betwixt  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  political  arena  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?— ^Merely  their  equality.  Neither  could  be  subdued, 
because  each  felt  himself  equal  to  the  renewal  of  the  combat; 
after  each  intellectual  struggle,  in  which  ihe  eager  listeners  on 
both  sides  felt  it  difficult  to  award  the  prize  of  victory,  the 
heroes  of  debate  were  constantly  prepared  to  meet  each  other 
again,  and  nothing  could  decide  the  question  of  superiority,  or 
ungrasp  the  hold  of  one  of  these  athleta  upon  the  other,  but  that 
Power  which  unlooses  all  bonds  and  puts  an  end  to  all  rivahries. 

But  in  our  analysis  of  the  diaracter  of  Mr.  Watson,  it  is 
neces«ury  to  go  into  particulars.  In  mind,  as  in  other  things, 
the  universal  must  be  made  up  from  the  partioulars.  The  body 
is  one,  but  consists  of  many  parts;  and  as  to  the  mind,  the 
perfection  of  the  unit  which  we  call  by  that  name  takes  place 
by  the  harmonious  operation  of  its  several  powers.  In  our 
attempt  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  true  notion  of  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Watson,  we  may  mention  the  perceptive  or  intuUive  faculty. 
Only,  in  order  to  the  better  understanding  of  our  subject,  we  may 
institute  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  itself, 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  our  intellectual  organization. 
Perhaps  the  retina  of  the  eye,  in  its  connexion  with  the  brain, 
may  present  an  analogy  that  may  assist  us.  Light,  form,  colour, 
will  necessarily  j^roduce  an  effect  upon  the  soul,  in  agreement  with 
the  delicacy,  acuteness,  and  trutl^iilness,  with  which  they  strike 
the  eye.  An  obliquity,  an  obtuseness,  a  distortion  of  the  medium, 
must  have  the  effect  of  causing  exaggerated  or  defective  impres- 
sions ;  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  judgment  will  necessarily  be 
influenced  by  the  colouring  given  to  objects  by  sensation. 

This  analogy  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  intuition, 
which  stands  intimately  connected  with  perception,  the  latter 
being  defined  as  the  knowledge  of  outer  things  gained  through 
the  senses.  If  we  add  to  the  sensorium  the  faculty  of  fancy, 
from  which  the  nebuke  of  mental  creations  are  continuously 
aiising,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intuitive  is  an  underlving  power, 
connected  with  all  the  other  faculties,  and  that  all  difference  or 
degree  of  mind  must  primarily  depend  upon  the  comparative 
perfection  in  which  this  is  enjoyed. 

But  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  ultimate  conception  of  the 
mind,  we  must  by  no  means  forget  the  influence  of  the  moral 
part  of  our  nature,  from  which  our  ideas  receive  a  tinge,  as 
surely  as  from  perception  itself.  If  we  adopt  the  division  of  our 
nature, — referred  to  by  St.  Paul, — of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
may  we  not  imagine  that  the  spirit  is  peculiarly  the  centre  or 
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determinator  of  the  intuitionfl  which  are  presented  by  the  soul ; 
— and  then^  agaui>  that  the  body  in  its  entire  constitution  is 
the  organ  of  the  soul?  The  order^  then^  of  these  faculties  and 
sensations  on  this  scheme  will  stand  thus : — ^The  phenomena  of 
the  visible  uniyerse^  in  all  its  forms^  have  relations  to  the  senses 
of  the  body,  the  one  being  formed  for  the  other :  the  senses 
have  a  relation  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul :  and  these,  again, 
stand  in  the  position  of  communicating  media  with  the  spirit. 
Now,  the  spirit,  according  to  a  late  eminent  philosopher,  con- 
sists of  the  imderstanding  and  the  will ;  the  latter;  of  course, 
being  accessible  to  such  moral  motives  as  we  have  mentioned. 
Thus,  then,  we  have  the  moral  nature  as  joint  arbiter  with 
the  understanding  over  the  conceptions  of  the  soul, — or,  that 
part  of  our  organization  which  lies  most  directly  open  to  the 
appeal  of  the  spiritual,  the  supernatural,  the  Divine. 

If,  then,  our  principle  be  right,  it  follows  that  intuition  can 
hardly  be  considered  the  function  of  a  faculty,  but  the  conse- 
quence and  effect  of  all  the  faculties  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
In  case  our  intuitions  relate  to  the  mind  itself,  or  to  the  ideal  world, 
or  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  or  to  the  moral  system,  or  to  the  hid- 
den agency  at  work  in  nature  and  in  religion ;  even  then,  they  must 
be  greatly  modified  by  the  organization  of  the  entire  man.  In  our 
present  state,  we  see  that  the  spirit  is  not  alone,  it  is  the  com- 
panion of  the  soul:  the  soul  is  not  alone,  but  is  indissolubly 
united  to  the  body :  the  body  is  not  alone ;  for  every  breath  of 
heaven,  every  rising  and  setting  sun,  every  agent  at  work  in  the 
universe,  every  object  in  nature,  is  constantly  pressing  upon  its 
nerves,  and  sending  their  thrill  of  pleasure  or  pain  tlm>ugh  the 
whole  manhood,  to  the  depths  within,  where  the  spirit  sits 
enthroned  in  intellectual  majesty. 

In  the  actual  exercise  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  necessarily  meet.  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
perceptions  which  the  mind  exercises  upon  itself,  this  must  be  the 
case :  the  mind  then  becoming  the  object  of  its  own  reflections ; 
in  meditating  upon  its  own  powers,  analysing  its  own  operations, 
examining  its  own  motives,  judgments,  and  passions,  it  is  itself 
objective — ^the  subject-object,  as  the  metaphysicians  call  it. 
There  may  be  action  and  reaction  in  this,  as,  in  fact,  there 
is;  but  the  principle  mentioned  cannot  but  be  in  opera- 
tion. The  invisible,  the  spiritual,  the  Divine,  the  ideal,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.  God  is  an  objective  Being,  to  the  mind 
exercising  itself  to  comprehend  His  nature,  to  form  an  idea 
of  His  perfections,  to  trace  His  ways  and  will,  to  apprehend 
His  grace  and  love.  The  acts  of  trust  and  adoration  are 
of  the  same  nature,  inasmuch  as  faith  must  always  have  an 
object.  The  several  elements  implied  in  the  notion  of  religion, 
so  subtle,  so  ethereal,  so  impalpable  to  the  senses,  are  all  objective 
truths  and  agencies  which  the  mind  has  to  apprehend  as  it  best 
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can.  The  eternal  and  immortal— bo  important  to  us — ^is  also 
in  the  distance  :  we  may  have  afiOnities  of  feeling  and  of  nature 
ndth  these  glorious  perspectives,  but  still  they  belong  to  the 
objective.  The  independent  action  of  the  intuitive  power  is  a 
piure  impossibility ;  we  might  as  well  think  of  sensation  without 
the  objects  of  sense,  as  imagine  that  intuition  can  exist  at  all 
without  the  influence  of  objective  nature  and  truth  to  put  it 
in  motion. 

Whatever  intuition  may  be  id  itself,  it  is  generally  liiought  to 
be  the  element  of  the  philosophical  character.  Was  Mr.  Watson 
a  philosopher?  We  hardly  know  how  to  answer  this  question, 
because  >6f  its  indefinite  nature.;  There  are  so  many  philosophies 
in  the  world,  that  when  a  person  is  said  to  be  a  philosopher,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  what  kind  of  philosophy  is  meant.  A 
general  philosopher  is  usually  a  muddy,  dreamy  gentleman,  who 
lives  in  a  murky,  unreal  region ;  and,  filliug  this  region  with 
the  ffenii  of  his.  own  fancy,  considers  these  as  the  creations  of  his 
philosophy,  whereas  they  are  merely  the  indistinct  conceptions  of 
a  diseased  imagination.  There  is,  however,  a  real  philosophy,  and, 
consequently,  such  a  thing  as  a  philosophic  mind.  Theology  has 
its  philosophy,  as  well  as  other  departments ;  and  no  one  can  be  a 
great  theologian,  who  is  not  a  great  philosopher.  But  theo- 
logy is  a  mixed  science,  embracing  many  elements ;  so  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  divine  may  not  be  presented  in  separate 
analysis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  professors  of  particular  branches 
of  ^owledge;  and,  consequently,  his  philosophy  can  only  be 
found  in  his  general  teachiag.  A  writer  on  natural  religion,  if 
competent  to  his  task,  as  Howe,  Butler,  Paley,  will,  we  presume, 
be  ranked  among  philosophers.  Men  who  have  composed 
treatises  on  the  philosophical  method,  as  Locke,  Stewart,  Reid, 
Hamilton,  Morell,  and  hosts  of  German  authors,  will  have  this 
honour  accorded  them.  Others  who  have  dealt  with  the  question 
of  ethics,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Christian  writers,  will  also 
be  considered  philosophers.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  theolo- 
gian, who  teaches  all  this  in  his  constant  ministrations, — or,  if  he 
embody  his  opinions  in  a  general  system  of  theology, — why,  we  ask, 
should  he  not  be  ranked  among  the  fraternity?  Now  it  so  hap- 
pens that  Mr.  Watson  is  the  author  of  "  Theological  Institutes" 
of  great  value  and  importance ;  and  although  he  has  not  written 
separate  treatises  on  the  subjects  enumerated,  they  all  have  a 
place  therein.  Do  we  find  on  these  points  a  vein  of  phi- 
losophy running  through  this  work?  or  is  it  a  production 
of  dry  detail  and  common-place?  The  answer  is  easy.  The 
mind  of  the  writer  grapples  with  them  all,  with  a  masterly 
power ;  a  vast  amoimt  of  original  matter  is  introduced  on  every 
question;  new  thoughts,  new  arguments,  new  deductions  are 
found ;  and  the  whole  is  given  to  the  world  in  a  style  of  per- 
spicuity, beauty,  and  freshness,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with.     It 
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is  true  that  this  work  follows  in  the  track  of  our  best  divines ; 
but  will  it  be  said  that  novelty  is  essential  to  philosophy?  And 
is  there  no  philosophy  in  the  productions  of  the  elder  writers  ? 
Are  qpiestionable  theories  the  test  of  the  intuitive  power?  Must 
some  new  deity  be  founds  some  new  law  of  mind,  some  novel 
code  of  morals  be  propounded,  some  unrevealed  spiritual  world 
laid  open,  some  region  discovered,  peopled  with  creations  of 
spiritual  essences,  unthought  of  before?  Must  these  things 
attest  the  claim  of  a  writer  to  the  intuitive  fisundty,  and  to 
the  philosophy  which  is  supposed  to  spring  there&om  ?  We  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Watson  would  have  repudiated  any  claim  to  intuit 
tion  on  such  conditions  as  these ;  and  we  now  repudiate  it  for 
him,  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  our  firiends. 

But,  in  truth,  the  old  landmarks  are  £ar  enough  apart  to  allow 
the  soul  of  the  most  giffced  free  scope ;  the  field  of  revelation  is 
sufBciently  ample  for  the  range  of  the  most  elevated  genius; 
the  reahns  of  nature  are  deep  and  wide  enough  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  the  studies  of  the  most  learned  and  industrious ;  and 
the  spiritual  and  moral  system,  as  opened  to  us  by  inspiration,  is 
equal  to  the  loftiest  aspirings  and  conceptions  of  the  hiunan  intel- 
lect. If  the  modem  notion  of  intuition  means  an  indqiendent 
power  of  the  mind  by  which  things  sacred,  true,  and  effective,  can 
be  apprehended,  without  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  central  power  from  which  a  true  reli- 
gion,  a  true  morality,  a  true  social  state,  can  be  woven  as  the 
silk-worm  weaves  its  web  from  itself, — ^then  we  entirely  repudiate 
this  notion,  and  deny  its  sufficiency :  but  if  the  range  of  the 
intuitive  power  is  admitted  to  be  the  "  things  which  are  freely 
given  to  ns  of  Ood,^  then  we  adopt  the  theory,  and  believe  that 
Mr.  Watson  possessed  this  intuitive  and  philosophical  power  in  a 
▼ery  eminent  degree. 

He  was  distinguished,  indeed,  in  nothing  more  than  an  entire 
deference  to  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Bible  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  all  his  theological  opinions.  He  would  have 
been  afraid  of  any  sentiment  not  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
sacred  oracles.  He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  one  book,  in  all  that 
related  to ^^  the  &ith.'^  Did  he  not  find  scope  for  his  intuitions  here  ? 
Were  his  notions  of  sacred  things  jejune,  little,  and  unphiloso- 
phical  ?  K  we  rightly  apprehend  hun,  his  mind  was  kept  in 
constant  contact  with  revelation ;  his  eye  ranged  in  its  ample 
fidds  of  light ;  his  soul  delighted  to  expatiate  in  these  regions 
of  unsullied  truth  and  beauty ;  his  moral  sense  was  constantly 
refreshed  and  invigorated  at  this  fountain ;  and  all  his  powers 
were  preserved  in  intense  activity  by  the  genial  influences  of 
the  great  and  holy  subjects  thus  brought  before  his  attention. 
And  why  may  not  the  intuitive  power  employ  itself  in  fathoming 
the  depths  oi  things  revealed,  as  well  as  in  attempting  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  things  unrevealed !     Why  may  not  this  faculty 
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work  from  itself  upwards  towards  God  by  the  light  and  grace  of 
the  Christiaa  dispensation,  as  well  as  attempt  tikis  task  without 
it?  Why  may  not  intuition  become  the  centre  of  a  faith 
which  shall  collect  around  itself  the  elements^  the  blessings^ 
and  the  holiness  of  true  religion^  as  well  as  inTcdve  itself  in  a  web 
of  unreal  sophisms  ?  What  authority^  even  to  itself^  can  there 
be  in  the  intuitions  of  the  mind^  imsupported  b^  reyelation?  Is 
it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  in  this  a  new  infallibility^ — that 
intuition  is  a  Pope, — that  man  is  a  God  to  himself? 

We  cannot  in  this  place  forget  an  old-fashioned  doctrine, — 
that  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  its  result,  original  sin.  Has  original 
sin  corrupted  everything  in  man,  save  his  intuitive  power? 
This  is  uninteUigiUe.  In  point  of  fact,  this — ^we  believe — 
German  dogma  is  only  a  new  phase  of  a  very  old  opinion. 
In  all  periods  of  Christianity  there  have  been  men  who  have 
£Ekiled  to  apprehend  and  acknowledge  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, on  the  subject  of  the  fallen  state  of  our  nature.  The  Gnos* 
tic  and  Pelagian  sects  of  ancient  times  were  of  this  class ;  many 
of  the  Roman  theologians  and  schoolmen^  and  the  extreme 
Arminians  of  this  country,  adopted  similar  sentiments;  the 
object  all  along  being  to  discover  a  power  in  human  nature, 
unassisted  by  graee>  to  recover  itself  from  the  degradation  of 
ignorance  and  sin.  In  some  of  these  theories,  natural  religion, 
»s  a  whole,  has  been  relied  upon;  in  others^  the  will  has  been 
considered  as  the  unfallen  power,  and  by  its  exertions  every 
thing  was  to  be  set  right;  in  others,  the  conscience  has  been  the 
demi-god  of  the  soul,  with  the  power  of  independent  action; 
and  now,  intuition  is  the  substitute  of  all  the  rest ;  and  man, 
by  its  means,  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  rectifying  his  moral 
course  when  wrong,  and  working  out  for  himself  a  sort  of 
human  salvation,  embracing  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  line  of 
his  own  being,  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  the  great  interests 
of  religion.  The  theory  seems  to  be,  that  all  this  is  from  within ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process,  but  that 
the  mind  does  everything  for  itself;  that  objective  truth  has  the 
smallest  share  possible  in  forming  the  character  to  piety  and 
virtue,  the  intuitive  faculty  supplying  the  place  of  God's  revela- 
tion ;  that,  in  fine,  this  central  power  of  the  soul,  like  the  chry- 
salis, throws  off  the  incrustations  of  error,  darkness,  and  vice, 
one  after  another,  till  the  open  firmament  is  gained,  and  the 
perfectly  fledged  soul  wings  her  way  through  the  spaces  of  light 
and  wisdom,  as  the  eagle  cuts  the  air. 

In  the  mean  time,  may  we  ask, — Is  intuition  a  power  or 
faculty  in  the  soul?  If  so,  then  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  this 
intuitive  faculty,  or  whatever  it  may  be  considered  to  be,  does 
not  share  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  fall, — that  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  ruin  it  continues  in  imimpaired  perfection  ?  Or,  if  it 
is  said  that  .the  intuitive  power  does  not  belong  to  the  indivi- 
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dualism  of  the  man^  but  is  an  element^  an  atmosphere^  a  halo^ 
distinct  from  this  individualism^ — a  sort  of  oil  supplying  the 
lamp  with  light, — ^then  we  ask,  What  is  meant  by  this  ?  Here 
we  get  back  again  to  our  starting-point ;  we  have  been  moving 
in  a  circle ;  and,  after  all,  on  this  principle,  intuition  is,  in  effect, 
the  super-sensual,  that  is,  as  we  should  say,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
giving  instruction,  and  power  to  the  spirit  of  man. 

It  is  thought  that  the  intuitive  and  philosophic  mind  is  crea- 
tive ;  and  that  those  who  fail  to  create,  have  no  claim  to  this 
distinction;  But,  properly  speaking,  ther^  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  human  creations.  The  poetic  art  is  generally  considered  as  such ; 
this  is  a  mistake^— the  inspiration'  of  the  poet  is  an  intuition,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  be  creative,  in  any  other  way  than  mechanical 
genius.  Thd  Qum  who  made  the  steam-engine  was  a  poet  in 
his  way:  he  gave  Ufe,  embodiment,  motion,  to  dead  masses 
of  material,r  on  the  ideal  of  his  intuitions.  The  poet  does  the 
same.  The  "  Paradise  Lost^'  is  an  epic  castle, — ^if  the  reader  will, 
— an  epic  world ;  but  the  material  was  prepared  by  God, — some  on 
earth,  some  in  hetfven,  and  some  in:  hell.  It  turns  out,  in  reality, 
that  all  fictitious  things  presented' in  the  works  of  the  most 
imaginative  writers,  consist  <rf  things  that  are  known, — just  as  the 
strange  figures  found  by  Layard,  in  his  interesting  researches 
at  Nineveh,  are  nothing  but  monsters  made  out  of  the  union 
of  several  animals,  so  as  to  form  one  fanciM  nondescript.  In 
like  manner,  a  close  analysis  of  the  imagery  of  Milton  will  be 
found  to  partake  of  this  character :  Ids  mo^t  sublime,  beautifiil, 
or  frightful  pictures,  are  made  up  of  a  skilful  grouping  of  nature, 
or  a  horrible  combination  of  elements  and  agents,  all  of  which 
are  known,  but  thrown  by  his  masterly  hand  into  new  positions. 

Things  sacred  do  not  admit  of  this  fitncifrd  distortion.  The 
religious  mind  feels  itself  impelled  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
truth,  as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture ;  so  that,  in  reality,  all  that  is 
left  for  intuition  to  do,  is  to  follow  out  this  radiant  path  as  far 
as  it  can  be  followed.  Is  not  this  sufficient?  In  fact,  does  not 
this  path  lead  infinitely  farther  than  any  one  can  go  by  his  imaided 
intuitions?  But  let  us  not  be  mistaken  in  this.  We  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  letter  of  the  word  of  God,  but  to  those 
things  which  stand  out  in  these  wonderful  discoveries. 

The  Divine  revelations  do  not  terminate  in  themselves ;  they 
are  not  the  objective  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  media,  the 
light,  through  which  objects  are  seen.  The  truth  taught 
us  respecting  man  himself,  as  a  starting-point,  leads  us  to  an. 
interminable  destiny.  Is  there  nothing  in  man^s  spiritual  and 
moral  life,  as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  to  engage  intuition, 
as  well  as  faith?  Again,  there  is  God  himself, — God  in  his 
being,— in  his  providence,  or  relation  to  man, — in  his  kingdom, 
—in  his  inscrutable  decrees  and  will, — ^and  in  the  whole  unfold- 
ing of  his  perfections.   Can  the  full  powers  of  the  mind  fail  to  be 
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called  forth  in  grappling  with  this  sublime  idea, — or  could  any- 
unassisted  exertion  of  the  intuition  have  attained  to  it  ?  And 
the  light  of  revelation  places  the  world  itself  in  a  peculiar 
aspect ;  so  that  it  appears  not  merely  as  a  natural,  nor  yet  as  a 
moral,  but  as  a  Divine,  system;  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  the 
theatre  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  interposition  of  which 
we  can  have  any  conception.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  diflTerence 
between  things  considered  through  the  medium  of  philosophy 
alone,  and  of  philosophy  assisted  by  revelation.  In  the  one  case, 
human  nature  is  a  riddle ;  the  nations  of  the  earth  appear  the 
slaves  of  despotism,  of  cruel  laws,  of  economical  schemes, — ^as  if 
made  for  tariffs, — ^as  rushing  without  guidance  upon  some  fearful 
destiny :  in  the  other,  it  appears  the  subject  of  God,  directed  by- 
laws equally  wise  and  good,  and  as  approaching  the  goal  of  a 
happ^  emancipation  and  redemption.  In  the  one  case,  a  great  sys- 
tem IS  seen  to  be  at  work  without  meaning,  without  any  adequate 
result, — ^the  world  seems  an  ocean,  affording  no  landing-place 
for  the  millions  embarked  upon  it :  in  the  other,  by  the  simple 
connexion  of  eternity  with  time,  of  heaven  with  earth,  a  bright 
shore  is  seen  in  the  cUstance,  satisfying  desire  and  producing  con- 
tent. The  darkness  thrown  over  all  things  is,  without  Redemp- 
tion, impervious  to  philosophy ;  the  light  imparted  by  this  great 
fact  penetrates  every  where.  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  the 
truth,  than  the  notion  that  the  spiritual  mind  is  incapacitated  to 
form  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  opinion  of  things  around. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  that  is  beautiful,  true,  great,  moral,  in  the 
human  systems  of  our  day,  has  been  borrowed  from  Christianity ; 
and  the  puerile,  the  confused,  the  abortive,  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  unaided  intuition.  In  the  separation  of  the  one  from 
the  other,  the  pure  gold  would  be  found  to  belong  to  Christian, 
the  refuse  to  infidel,  philosophy.  Let  the  latter  take  what  is  its 
own ;  we  grudge  not  the  treasure,  but  claim  for  ourselves  and  our 
cause  all  that  is  true  and  Divine. 

Mr.  Watson,  then,  was  a  Christian  philosopher.  His  taste,  and, 
doubtless,  his  inclinations,  led  him  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of 
Christianity.  We  read  the  productions  of  his  profound  and  sanc- 
tified genius  with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  following  a 
great  mind  through  all  the  regions  open  to  human  observation. 
There  is  a  difference,  as  we  have  seen,  between  theology  and  reli- 
gion. Theology  is  a  science ;  religion,  a  spirit.  The  mere  theolo- 
gian may  prosecute  his  task  in  a  logical  and  exact  manner,  but 
the  system  he  erects  may  be  as  dry  and  lifeless  as  a  statue  or  a 
skeleton.  Not  so  with  the  religious  theologian.  His  science 
may  be  as  complete  and  elaborate  as  that  of  the  other,  but  it  will 
be  kindled  with  the  warmth  and  animation  of  his  better  feelings. 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  theologian  of  the  latter  class.  Though  exact 
and  scientific,  argumentative  and  profound,  yet  every  where 
you  meet  with  his  spirit,  and  are  conscious  that  h^  is  not 
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a  mere  professional  performance^  but  that  he  is  unveiling  the 
whole  with  his  spiritual  perceptions.  These  invariably  cany  him 
as  far  as  revelation  leads^  and  there  he  stops.  But  he  saw  more 
in  revelation  than  the  mere  theologian  can  do ;  and  this  is  inva- 
riably the  case  with  the  religious  mind.  His  practice  is  to  follow 
every  doctrine  to  the  utmost  verge  of  demonstration,  and  to  clothe 
it  in  the  clearest  language ;  never  seeking  to  establish  one  position 
to  the  neglect  of  another.  Hence  the  admirable  harmony  of  his 
system.  Truth,  in  his  hands,  is  a  beautiful  whole, — a  stately  and 
exquisitely-proportionate  temple.  He  is  equally  distinguished 
for  the  breadth  of  his  views,  the  profiindity  of  his  thoughts,  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  his  reasoning,  the  calm  but  vigorous 
spirit  of  his  conceptions,  the  brilliance  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
piety  of  his  aim. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of  religion 
to  science  in  general,  to  nature,  and  to  politics.  In  the  midst  of 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity  by  science,  "falsely  so-called,'' 
caution  has  been  commendable.  In  the  presence  of  a  catastrophe 
so  fearful  as  a  fallen  Church, — ^a  catastrophe  originally  owing  to 
the  influence  of  heathen  philosophy  and  idolatry,  which  intro- 
duced the  sublimations  of  Gnosticism,  sullied  the  lustre  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  bedizened  the  Church  in  meretricious  finery,  and  made 
the  priesthood  the  officials  of  unmeaning  and  idolatrous  cere- 
monies,— ^it  behoves  Protestant  Christianity  to  be  on  its  guard. 
But  there  surely  must  be  a  right  use  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
world,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  political  developments  of 
nations.  So,  we  presume,  Mr.  Watson  thought ;  for  las  produc- 
tions are  enriched  firom  all  these  quarters.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  one  who  wrote  so  much  on  one  subject,  must  have 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  it  alone.  This  is  a  very  erroneous 
conclusion.  He  was  conversant  with  every  thing.  Politics,  the 
social  state  of  nations,  the  doctrines  of  economists,  the  progress 
of  trade,  the  balance  of  interests,  alike  engaged  his  attention. 
On  some  of  these  subjects  he  wrote  copiously  and  ardently,  aj;  the 
very  time  that  he  was  preparing  his  most  recondite  theological 
works.  His  opinions  quadrated  with  those  of  his  country  j  he 
felt  as  a  true  patriot  during  the  eventful  struggles  of  the  nation 
and  the  world  for  existence  and  freedom ;  and  he  contributed  his 
quota  of  support  to  the  cause  of  enslaved  and  suffering  humanity. 
Besides  this,  he  was  occupied  with  general  literature,  the  arts, 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  c(^nate  subjects.  And  what 
is  there  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  to  prevent  converse  with 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature  ?  Must  not  the  vast  realms 
of  God  presented  to  our  view,  seem  more  lovely,  more  nearly 
perfect,  from  this  point?  Must  not  the  religious  sentiment 
throw  its  own  light  and  fragrance  over  all  things,  making  the 
believing  soul  to  join  in  every  melody,  and  to  rejoice  in  every  form 
of  beauty  ?     What,  again,  is  there  in  art  and  metaphysical  philo- 
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Sophy  to  injure  the  work  of  revealed  grace,  while  the  Bible  is 
pressed  to  the  bosom,  and  a  firm  hold  maintained  hj  faith  on  its 
leading  tmths?  And  what  of  political  and  economical  truth? 
So  long  as  the  kingdom  of  (rod  is  possessed,  and  the  higher 
interests  of  the  spiritual  world  preserve  their  supremacy,  it  seems 
that  these  questions  can  do  no  harm.  The  only  danger  is  in  the 
desertion  of  evangelical  ground. 

The  theology  of  Mr.  Watson,  so  far  from  being  weakened  or 
diluted,  is  rendered  firmer  and  stronger,  by  the  rich  infusion  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  its  doctrines. 
Every  thing  in  nature  and  science  must,  rightly  considei^,  be 
the  exponent  of  theological  truth.  The  book  is  the  same  through 
all  ages,  but  its  illustrative  evidence  is  always  increasing;  the 
text  remains,  but  the  commentary  accumulates;  fundamental 
principles  remain,  but  their  developmait  is  constantly  going  on. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  sceptical  tribe,  and  some  of  the 
most  sincere  friends  of  Christianity,  have  laboured  together  to 
exclude  religion  from  every  department  of  science,  and  to  limit  it 
to  a  conventional  and  narrow  system.  We  can  account  for  this 
proceeding  in  the  infidel :  in  the  Christian  it  seems  a  strange 
oversight.  Do  not  all  things  emanate  from  the  same  Being? 
Are  not  all  events  and  circumstances  under  the  control  of  the 
same  Providence?  Is  not  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  Grod  a 
living  power  ?  Is  not  the  equity  of  Deity  an  eternal  equilibrium, 
a  balancing  influence  over  the  discordant  elements  <k  the  uni- 
verse ?  Do  not  the  doctrines  of  revelation  relate  to  God,  on  the 
one  part,  and  to  the  w<»'ld,  on  the  other  ?  Are  not  these  doctrines 
designed  to  produce  certain  moral  results,  to  be  tested  by  facts  ? 
Is  not  the  prophetic  volume  always  evolving  its  truths,  and 
becoming  manifest  by  events  ?  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  though  spiritual  in  its  nature,  yet  visible  and  palpable  in  its 
growth  ?  The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  will  show  that 
religion  embraces  all  things,  and  must  be  increasiugly  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  events.  We  would  speak  in  par- 
ticular of  the  connexion  of  Christianity  with  politics.  Pditical 
societies  may  pass  by  the  religious  element,  and  strive  to  build 
their  fabrics  without  it, — but  this  course  of  action  soon  fails.  AU 
history  is  a  faithfrd,  but  sad,  comment  on  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  banishing  religion  from  the  government  of  the  world. 
How  often  do  we  hear,  in  our  House  of  Commons,  the  asser- 
tion that  that  is  not  a  proper  arena  for  the  introduction  of  reli^ 
gious  questions !  But  there  is  a  religion  above  party-spirit  and 
sectarian  level ;  a  religion  of  truth,  equity,  honour,  wisdom,  love, 
-which  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity.  The  history 
of  nations  is  a  progressive  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
not  only  in  its  predictions  and  narrations,  but  in  its  imperishable 
moral  sentiment  and  teaching.  In  these  respects  it  is  the  law  of 
society,    never    to    be    transgressed    with    impunity.      Pride, 
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ambition^  hypocrisy,  cuiming,  states' -craft, — ^the  idea  that  man 
is  made  for  government,  and  not  government  for  man,  leading  to 
the  practical  deification  of  the  heads  of  states, — ^war,  devastation, 
pomp,  idleness,  luxury,  and  the  unbounded  gratification  of  the 
passions,  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and  labour  of  the  millions ; 
and  then  the  entire  demoralization  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
its  splendours  and  crimes; — ^these  are  among  the  lessons  of 
history ;  th^  have,  again  and  again,  majestically  illustrated  the 
moral  truth  of  the  word  of  God. 

But  in  a  direct  manner,  as  well  as  incidentally,  is  history  the 
expositor  of  Scripture.  It  is  Christianity  that  is  the  peculiar 
subject  of  prophecy, — Christianity  in  its  corruptions  as  well  as  its 
triumphs.  The  rise  of  the  former,  their  progress,  the  dominance 
of  the  "  man  of  sin,"  the  cruelties  of  this  anti-Christian  power, 
under  the  guise  of  religion  itself,  the  slavery  of  the  nations,  the 
overthrow  of  this  system,  and,  finally,  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel, 
— these  things  are  specially  the  subjects  of  Divine  prediction.  The 
great  truths  of  Christianity  come  out  in  the  history  of  these  events. 
Violation  of  the  moral  system,  established  by  the  Deity,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  is  seen  to  have  the  same  result  as  in  secular 
states.  Wrong  can  no  more  be  sanctified  by  religious  ceremonies 
than  by  temporal  power.  Iniquity,  chicanery,  hypocrisy,  profli- 
gacy, is  as  hoUow  in  the  Church  state  as  in  the  political 
state.  The  fabric  built  by  fraud  has  no  more  foundation  to  rest 
upon,  because  spiritual,  than  if  it  were  secular.  In  the  presence 
of  God,  and  the  immutability  of  his  greatness  and  equity,  the 
daring  outrages  committed  against  his  holy  laws,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  his  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  religion,  are  no  more  safe 
fix)m  retribution,  than  similar  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
Atheism.  The  injuries  inflicted  upon  bleeding  humanity,  the 
fetters  placed  upon  the  limbs  and  faculties  of  mankind  by  priestly 
despotism,  the  imposition  of  a  burdensome  and  costly  yoke,  the 
drain  upon  the  property  and  resources  of  nations  to  pamper  a 
luxurious  and  sensual  caste, — all  the  wrongs  done  to  the  human 
race -are  done  to  God,  inasmuch  as  the  rights  violated  are  rights 
bestowed  by  him;  and  the  vengeance  of  mankind  on  their  oppres- 
sors is  the  vengeance  of  God,  asserted  in  his  offspring  by  the 
exercise  of  those  instincts  of  right  which  he  has  pls^ted  in  their 
hearts. 

Now,  for  the  theologian  to  neglect  all  that  may  be  gathered 
firom  these  sources,  is  to  shut  out  the  most  impressive,  if  not  the 
most  fundamental,  knowledge  belonging  to  his  task.  We  dis- 
tinguish between  fundamental  and  illustrative  truth.  The  former 
is  always  the  same ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  theological 
system,  but  from  fundamental  doctrines.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
body  of  divinity,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  a  mere  statement  of 
doctrines,  woidd  be  as  dry  as  a  book  of  law ;  whereas,  if  enriched 
with   the   illustrations  belonging  to    its   several   departments. 
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whether  from  nature,  from  science,  from  history,  from  the  social 
state,  or  from  the  developments  of  Chm'chism,  it  will  be  a  body 
instinct  with  life.  This  is  the  excellency  of  Mr.  Watson's  "  Insti- 
tutes/' The  advanced  knowledge  of  the  age  has  been  blended 
with  the  work,  and  few  men  have  known  better  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  stores.  The  breadth  of  his  own  views,  and 
the  strength  of  his  genius,  not  only  gave  him  a  very  sufficient 
ideal  to  serve  as  a  basis,  but  led  him  to  see  how  the  superstruc- 
ture should  be  built;  whilst  his  accumulations  of  knowledge, 
skilfrilly  adapted,  and  his  untiring  activity,  enabled  him  to  finish 
what  he  undertook. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  all  the  teaching  of  this  work. 
The  question  for  our  consideration  is,  whether  the  work  is  true 
to  the  primaiy  idea  of  the  author,  namelv.  Evangelical  Armi- 
nianism. It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  idea,  if  consistently  ramified 
through  an  entire  system  of  theology,  must  not  only  place  that 
theology  on  a  basis  of  its  own,  but  present  it,  under  peculiar 
aspects,  in  its  more  elaborate  and  finished  details.  The  argu- 
ment must  affect  every  thing.  The  Divine  Nature  itself, — ^in 
purpose,  in  counsel,  in  predestination,  in  grace,  and  love ; — ^the 
redemption,  if  not  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  yet  in  the  extent 
and  objects  of  his  atonement ; — the  spiritual  kingdom,  together 
with  the  Amotions  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; — all  these 
questions,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Oracles,  must  necessarily  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  first  idea. 
We  do  not  stop  to  settle  the  moot  point,  whether  this  idea  itself 
is  true  or  false*;  but  we  ask,  whether  Mr.  Watson  has  succeeded 
in  building  a  massive  and  finished  fabric  on  the  foundation 
chosen?  We  are  making  no  novel  statement,  nor  do  we  desert 
the  province  of  the  reviewer  for  that  of  the  panegyrist,  in 
expressing  our  conviction,  that,  in  harmony,  in  coherence  and 
unity  of  facts,  this  book  is  complete;  and  proves  demonstratively 
that  an  Evangelical  Arminianism  is  not  only  a  possible  system^ 
but  also  a  true  theory. 

We  have  much  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  Christian  economy, 
considered  as  a  whole,  can  be  reduced  to  the  conditions  of  a  science, 
properly  so  called ;  it  seems  to  us  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
too  ethereal,  too  complicated,  too  sublime,  too  sovereign, — ^to  allow 
of  all  its  elements  and  agencies  being  so  defined.  But  the  stand- 
point of  Mr.  Watson  is  universality,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  principle  of  interpretation  that  admits  of  every  species, 
form,  and  mode  of  truth. 

In  avoiding  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  one  extreme,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  to  rush  into  another.  The  rejection  of  the  Supralapsa- 
rian  scheme  can  surely  be  no  good  reason  for'adopting  the  Pela- 
gian or  the  Socinian  heresy.  This  has  often  been  done  to  the 
detriment  of  religion,  and  the  pestiferous  extension  of  fetal 
error.    We  believe,  however,  that  in  these  "  Institutes  '^  this 
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was  perfectly  avoided.  The  imiyersal  love  and  grace  of  Grod  is 
seen  to  be  consistent  with  all  we  know  of  his  perfections,  with 
the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
and  with  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  as  well«s  with 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

But  it  must  be  seen  that  none  but  a  mind  of  peculiar  intel- 
lectual power  could  bring  into  harmony  all  the  elements  of 
universal  truth,  so  as  to  present  to  the  student  a  consistent  and 
luminous  system.  Can  the  word  of  God  be  rightly  studied,  or 
properly  understood,  unless  this  catholic  principle  be  adopted? 
As  it  strikes  us,  the  great  bane  of  religion,  even  amongst  it^ 
true  disciples,  has  been  a  partial  and  sectarian  bdUief  of  the 
truth.  By  the  process  of  textuary  isolation,  we  find  that,  in  all  ages, 
classes  of  men  have  held  to  a  hot-house  Christianity,  and  have 
grown  up  sickly  plants;  whereas,  had  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  entire  Bible,  their 
mental  and  spiritual  growth  would  have  been  very  di^erent. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Watson  sought  the  open  spaces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Gk)d;  yet  not  as  a  vagrant,  rambling  at  hazard,  but  to 
meditate  upon  the  beauties  and  glories  erf  the  entire  scene,  to 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  univer^  Gospel,  to  embody  all  its 
truths,  hopes,  and  joys ;  and  the  productions  of  his  pen  are  the 
result  of  the  faith  wrought  in  his  own  mind.  Wc  onjy  know  of 
one  Christian  divine  who  seems  to  us  to  be  in  aiiy  way  like  or 
equal  to  Mr.  Watson,  in  grasp  of  mind,  in  the  power  of  appre- 
hending and  bringing  to  a  focus  the  greatest  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity,— ^in  penetrating  into  the  hidden  and  Divine, — ^in  his 
lofty  flight  into  the  purest  heaven,  sunshine,  and  glorv  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reflect  in  his  teaching  the 
great  things  he  had  seen  and  heard; — ^we^say,  wp  only  know 
one  spirit  like,  or  equal  to,  Mr.  Watson,— John  Howe.  The 
"Institutes'^  are  imbued  with  all  this.  As  the  palace  or  the 
temple  is  the  architect ; — that  is,  his  mind,  his  idesd,  his  science^ 
in  material  shape ; — so  these  works  are  Mr.  Watson ; — ^his  faith, 
his  spirit,  his  conceptions,  thrown  into  the  fo^m  of  a  theological 
system-. 

These  "Institutes''  are  not  dogmatic  in  their  spirit.  We 
presume  that  the  Protestant  principle  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Reformation,  namely,  the  right  of  privi^te  judgment  ancl 
free  inquiry,  had  its  weight  with  Mr.  Waxson :  for  we  find,  he 
reverts  in  every  statement' of  truth  to  the  obligation  of  furnish- 
ing proof.  Nothing  is  assimied,  or  ms^e  to  rest;  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  or  of  "  catholic  trutb."  Creeds  ^d 
Confessions,  if  appealed  to  at  all,  are  appealed  to  onl^  as  human 
productions;  and  every  doctrine  is  supported  h^  evidence^  the 
word  of  Grod  being  always  the  test. 

In  offering  this  evidence  in  support  of  the  Christian  system, 
Mr.  Watson  found  much  prepared  to  his  hands.     In  the  nature 
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of  things^  the  demonstrationB  of  tnith  are  constantly  increasing ; 
the  assaults  of  its  enemies  themselves,  by  their  refiitation  and 
defeat  on  the  part  of  its  supporters,  tending  to  this  result.  The 
arguments  in  support  of  Christianity  may  be  considered,  in  some 
of  their  aspects,  as  exhausted ;  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
the  selection  of  the  most  conclusive,  the  condensation  of  the 
vast  stores  of  learning  foun^  on  the  si^bject,  and  then  a  lumi- 
nous arrangement.  In  all  this  Mr.  Watson  Was  eminently 
successful.  The  difference  betwixt  the  technical  and  common- 
place mind  and  that  of  the  philoBopher>  is  as  much  perceived 
m  the  use  made  of  the  labours  of  others,  as  in  the  producftion  of 
original  matter.  In  the  one  csLse  these  productions  stand  alone 
as  disjointed  fragihents ;  in  the  othter  they  cohere  with  the  entire 
argument  and  design :  in  the  hands  of  the  mere  compiler,  quota- 
tions are  without  Ufe,  as  branches  separated  from  the  tree ;  in 
the  hands  of  a  master,  they  are  brought  into  the  sphere  of  his 
own  mind,  and  blend  with  his  thinkings  and  feelings.  With 
ordinary  writers,  employing  the  learning  and  reasonings  of 
others,  it  is  seen  that  the  level  is  lost ;  the  citation  being  in  ridi- 
culous contrast  to  the  lucubrations  of  the  author  hitnself,  as  if 
he  were  ambitious  to  exhibit  the  meanness  of  his  own  perform- 
ance by  flashes  of  dazzling  splendour  from  a  foreign  source.  These 
contrasts  are  never  seen  in  Mr.  Watson ;  and  though  he  quotes 
largely  from  the  highest  authorities,  it  is  neveir  perceived  that 
his  book  is  lesis  his  own  on  that  account, — ^that  his  own  reasonings 
fall  short  of  others', — that  he  moves  on  lower  ground,  or  is  only 
able  to  pace  the  field  of  imiversal  truth  as  he  is  led  by  a  borrowed 
lamp.  In  expressing  his  opinion  of  these  "  Institutes,^'  an 
eminent  Cleigyman  once  remarked  to  the  present  writer,  that 
they  "  contained  all  the  learning  in  the  world.''  Without  sub- 
scribing to  this  observation  in  all  its  breadth,  we  may  venture 
upon  the  qpinion^  that  they  contain  all  the  research,  argument, 
eriticism,  evidence^  essential  to  the  undertaking,  and  stand,  and 
will  long  standi  a  luminous  proof  of  the  vastness  of  the  g^us  of 
the  author* 

The  key  to  the  principle  adopted  by  M^.  Watson,  as  the  basis 
of  his  theolc^,  is  found  in  a  series  of  arguments  to  show  tb6 
insuflSciency  of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  subject  again;  and  it  is  rather  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject,  than  as  a  full  elucidation 
of  his  principle,  that  we  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  opiliion  that  sutecient  notices  bt  the  will  And  purposes  of  God, 
With  respect  to  man,  may  he  collected  by  rational  inducfion  from  his 
worki^  tM  government,  attributes  too  mufch  to  the  power  of  human 
reason,  and  the  circtunstances  under  which,  in  that  ctoe,it  must  neces- 
sarily commence  its  exercises.  Human  reason  mudt  b^  taken,  as  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  weak  and  erring  faculty,  and  as  subject  to  have  its  operations 
suspended  or  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  vicious  principles  and 
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attachment  to  earthly  things ;  neither  of  which  can  he  denied,  however 
differently  they  may  he  accounted  for. 

"It  is  another  consideration  of  importance,  that  the  exercise  of 
reason  is  limited  hy  onr  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  he 
furnished  with  suhjects  which  it  majr  arrange,  compare,  and  judge ; 
for,  heyond  what  it  clearly  conceives,  its  power  does  not  extend. 

"  This  (the  descent  of  all  religious  truth  from  God)  is  rendered  the 
more  prohahle,  inasmuch  as  the  great  principles  of  all  religion, — ^the 
existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  the  accountahle- 
ness  of  man,  the  good  or  evil  quality  of  the  most  important  moral 
actions, — ^have,  hy  none  who  have  written  upon  them,  hy  no  legislator, 
poet,  or  sage  of  antiquity,  however  ancient,  heen  represented  as  dis- 
coveries made  hy  them  in  the  cause  of  rational  investigation ;  hut  they 
are  spoken  of  as  things  commonly  known  among  men,  which  they 
propose  to  defend,  explain,  demonstrate,  or  deny,  accordizig  to  their 
respective  opinions. 

"  If  such  facts  prove  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  human  reason, 
those  just  thoughts  respecting  God — his  providence,  his  will,  and  a 
foture  state — which  sometimes  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  wisest 
Heathens,  are  not,  however,  on  the  contrary,  to  he  attributed  to  its 
strength.  Even  if  they  were,  the  argument  for  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  would  not  he  much  advanced  by  them;  for  the  case  would 
then  he,  that  the  reason,  which  occasions^y  reached  the  truth,  had  not 
firmness  to  hold  it  fast ;  and  the  pinion  wluch  sometimes  hore  the  mind 
into  fields  of  light,  could  not  maintain  it  in  its  elevation.  But  it 
cannot  even  he  admitted  that  the  truth,  which  occasionally  breaks 
forth  in  their  works,  was  the  discovery  of  their  own  powers. 

"  The  subject  to  be  examined  is,  the  truth  of  a  religious  and  moral 

system  professing  to  be  from  God We  are  not,  in  the  first  instance, 

to  examine  the  doctrine,  in  order  to  determine,  from  our  own  opinion,  of 
its  excellence,  whether  it  be  fix)m  God ;  (for  to  this,  if  we  need  a  reve- 
lation, we  are  incompetent ;)  but  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  credentials 
of  the  messengers,  in  quest  of  sufficient  proof  that  God  hath  spoken  to 

mankind  by  them.' If  that  be  satisfactory,  the  case  is  determined, 

whether  the  doctrine  be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  us.  If  sufficient 
evidence  be  not  afforded,  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive  or  reject  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it,  as  it  may  appear  to  us  to  b^  worthy  of  our 
regard ;  for  it  then  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  merely 
human  oninion.  We  are,  however,  to  be  aware  that  this  is  done  upon 
a  very  solemn  responsibility. 

"  The  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  a  system  of  doctrine,  commu- 
nicated under  such  circumstances,  is  addressed  to  our  reason ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  must  be  reasonable  proof  that  in  this  revelation  there 
has  been  a  direct  and  special  interposition  of  Qod. 

"  On  the  principles,  therefore,  already  laid  down,  that,  though  the 
rational  evidence  of  a  doctrine  lies  in  the  doctrine  itself,  the  rational 
proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  doctrine  must  be  external  to  the 
doctrine;  and  that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  appropriate  and  satis- 
factory attestations  of  such  an  authority  whenever  they  occur ;  the  use 
of  human  reason  in  this  inquiry  is  apparent. 

"  Another  distinction  necessary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  the  right 
application  of  this  rule,  is,  that  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
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our  reason  is  not,  on  that  account,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  or 
even  to  reason  itself.  This  is  sometimes  lost -sight  of,  and  that  which 
has  no  evidence  firom  our  reason  is  hastily  presumed  to  he  against  it. 
Now  rational  investigation  is  a  process  hy  which  we  inquire  into  the 
tmth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing,  hy  comparing  it  with  what  we  intui- 
tively, or  hy  experience,  know  to  he  true,  or  with  that  which  we  have 
formerly  demonstrated  to  he  so.  *  By  reason,'  says  Cicero,  *  we  are  led 
from  things  apprehended  and  understood  to  things  not  apprehended.' 
Rational  proof,  therefore,  consists  in  the  agreement  of  that  which  is 
compared  with  truths  alreiady  supposed  to  he  estahlished.  But  there  may 
he  truths,  the  evidence  of  which  can  only  he  fuUy  known  to  the  Divine 
mind,  and  on  which  the  reasoning  or  comparing€aculty  of  an  inferior 
nature  cannot,  from  their  vastness  or  ohscurity,  he  employed;  and 
such  truths  there  must  he  in  any  revelation  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God,  his  will  as  to  us,  and  the  relations  we  stand 

in  to  him  and  to  another  state  of  heing If  our  natural  faculties 

could  have  reached  the  truths  thus  exhibited  to  us,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  supernatural  instruction ;  and  if  it  has  been  vouchsafed, 
the  degree  depends  upon  the  Divine  will,  and  he  may  give  a  doc- 
trine with  its  reasons,  or  without  them ;  for  surely  the  ground  of  our 
oblijgation  to  believe  his  word,  does  not  rest  upon  our  perception  of  the 
rationahToi  the  truths  he  requires  us  to  believe This,  surely,  is  con- 
ceivable ;  for  what  is  similar  occurs  among  men  themselves.  The  con- 
clusions of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have  been  understood  and  admitted  by 
thousands  whose  minds  were  utterlv  incapable  of  pursuing  the  processes 
of  calculation  and  reasoning  by  which  they  were  reached,  and  who  have 
never,  in  fact,  become  acquainted  with  them.  They  have  been  received 
upon  the  authority  of  a  superior  mind ;  and,  if  he  were  right,  his  fol- 
lowers are  right,  though  their  reason,  properly  speaking,  has  had  no 
share  in  illuminating  them.  In  like  manner,  there  are  truths  in  the 
revelations,  the  evidence  of  wh^ch  is  withheld ;  but  they  are  received 
under  his  authority  ;  and  as  the  eternal  reason  of  God  is  absolutely  pcar- 
fect,  the  doctrines  we  thus  receive  are  true,  though  neither  in  this  nor  in 
another  world  should  we  be  able,  for  want  of  evidence,  to  make  them 
subjects  of  rational  investigation,  and  ourselves  work  out  the  proof." 

The  reasoning  powers  of  Mr.  Watson  came  out  in  their  great- 
est strength  in  his  polemic  writings.  These  are  pretty  numerous, 
consisting  of  his  "  Letter  to  Roscoe/'  his  "  Letter  on  the  Eter- 
nal  Sonship/'  his  ''Defence  of  ^e  Methodist  Missions/'  his 
"  Observations  on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley/'  his  "  Letters  on 
the  Witness  of  the  Spirit/'  and  of  many  Reviews.  They  present 
an  almost  endless  varie^  of  topics,  requiring  a  corresponding 
extent  of  information  ana  intelligence.  And  in  this  mood,  Mr. 
Watson  appears  to  great  advantage.  His  philosophical  and  pene- 
trating genius  enabled  him  to  see  all  sides  of  every  subject,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  lus  general  knowledge  threw  a  beautiful  light 
upon  the  questions  discussed.  As  a  polemic,  he  is  frtir,  but 
sometimes  severe;  his  mode  of  warfare  is  hardly  ?ver  defensive, 
and  usually  his  artillery  is  sufficiently  heavy :  not  content  with 
heating  an  enemy,  he  seems  to  consider  his  work  as  incomplete, 
unless  he  crush  man  and  argument  together.  We  have  some- 
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times  shuddered  at  some  of  these  thonder-olaps^  these  bursts  of 
withering  flame^  this  rolling  U^va,  carryiQg  destruotipo.  before  it ; 
and  have  invoLuntarily  wished. that  aisgumQUts  so.consummate  had 
been  left  to  their  own  bright  demonstration,  wi&out  these  finish- 
ing strokes  of  devouring  rebuke.  But  even  in  this  we  have  a 
noble  trait  developed.  Mr.  Watson  never  attempted  to  crush  a 
little  man.  To  persons  of  simple  mind^  unpretending  bearings 
and  honesty  of  purpose^  he  always  manifested  kindness^  both  in 
personal  intercourse  and  in  his  writings.  Sut  when  what  he 
considered  grave  and  serious  error  was  maintained  by  those  whose 
position  seemed  likely  to  give  currency  to  their  opinions^  against 
them  he  bent  all  his  powers ;  and^  it  miist  be  confessed^  showed 
Ihem  but  slight  ipercy.  Milton  was  a  polemic  asi  well  as. a  poet^ 
and>  of  all  Uie  wjriting.  in  the.  English  language^  the  polemics  of 
Milton  are  perhaps  the  most  eloquent^  and^  at  the  same  time^  the 
most  sarcastic^  biting^  and  abusive ;  die  splendours  of  his  vitu- 
peration being  equal  in  their  way  to  the  splendours  of  "  Paradise 
Lost.'' 

But  with  or  without  severity,  the  reasoning  powers  of  Mr. 
Watson,  as  seen  in  his  writings,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  first  order.  There  is,  indeed,  little  or  nothing  of  the  tech- 
nicality of  logic  in  these  productions.  That  fine  art  had,  no. 
doubt,  been  cultivated  by  him;  but  the  reasoning  faculty  is^  in 
th^  noblest  natures,  independent  of  the  art.  This,  too,  seems, 
to  be  int^itive;  with  perfect  ease  these  natural  logicians,  reduce 
every  thing  brought  before  them  to  the  test  of  reason.  But  here 
again  we  encounter  a  difficulty, — except,  as  relieved  by  Mti  Wat- 
son's principles  in  the  above  extracts.  What  are  the  true  data  of- 
reasoning?  Are  they  the  innate  power  of  this  faculty  itself?  Is 
reason  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil?  or  is 
it  under  an  obligation  of  deferring  to  a  law  beyond  itself, — in 
fine,  to  the  Word  of  Gk)d?  This,  we  conceive,  is  a  primary  ques- 
tion in  all  such  considerations  as  this.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
perceive  that  a  logic,  working  on  merely  human  conceptions,  can 
possibly  be  either  true  or  adequate,  as  respects  the  Divine.  Reason 
cau  go  no  further  than  the  intuitions  of  the  mind;  but  the 
mind  cannot  apprehend  the  infinite,  the  spiritual,  the  Divine, 
by  its  own  unaided  powers.  Conclusions  argued  from  human 
nature  must  be  in  agreement  with  this  nature ;  they  cannot  rise 
above  it,  they  cannot  go  beyond  it.  Hence  a  ratiocination  con- 
structed upon  this  principle  must,  it  seems,  exclude  the  Divine. 
Reason  may  judge  of  the  evidences  of  the  supernatural,  but  the 
supernatural  itsdf  cannot  be  apprehended  by  reason.  Reason 
may  analyse  its  own  powers  as  an  instrument,  may  scrutinize 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  may,  moreover,  judge  of  morals, 
determine  many  of  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
injustice,  truth  and  falsehood;  but  can  it  pass  into  the  invisible 
state,  and  judge  God?    AH  the  things  ^lumerated  above  may 
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belong  to  a  natural  logic^  and^  ^pBating  throngh  this  cimcible^  their 
truth  may  be  eliminated :  but  the  being'  of  God^  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  Exist^ace  as  in  a  Trinity  of  Persons;  the  agendes  at 
woik  in  the  Divine  government;  tiie  conditions  of  religion^  and 
religion  itsdf ;  the  fntute  destinies  of  man^  and  the  invisible 
Btate^ — cannot  be  conceived  by  reason  alone :  they  belbng  to  the 
sapertiatoral^  and  the  idea  df  the  supernatural  excludes  them 
from  this  sphere.  It  is  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  things 
are  adopted  as  absolute^  that  what  lies  beyond  them  has  been 
oonsideTed  as  untrue. 

It  is  undeniable  that  reason  catt'wotk  only  on  the  material  of 
its  own  conceptions ; — ^thatis,  on  that  collected' from  experience, 
or  from  the  visible  phenomena  kround.     But  as  all  that  we  have 
m^rtioned  belongs  to  things  natural,  does  it  not  follow  that 
things  supernatu]^  must  lie  beyond  its  sphere  ?   Human  naturiB  is 
uniform ;  the  same  essentially  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  people : 
the  ravage  is  a  man,  and  the  most  civilized  is  only  a  man :  the 
fSftCulties  are  the  same ;  the  material  for  these  faculties  to  work 
upon,  the  same:   and  yet  we  find  that  instead  of  this  reason 
operating  vrith  anything  like  the  same  results^  the  differences 
amongst  meh  are  infinite.   What  can  occasion  this,  when  in  their 
nature  all  are  aUk»?   It  is  certain  the  cause  lies  in  the  difference 
of  the  position  of  the  parties  as  to  supeimatural  assistance.     His- 
torically it  is  fouttd  that  the  peoples  living  nearest  the  primitive 
stock  of  the  human  famHy,  as  to  time  and  location,  were  the 
most  intolligent.    It  is=  equally  foimd  that  when*  peoples  have 
lost  their  intolligence,  whether  through  the  lafse  of  ages,  or  the 
wearing  away  of   their  chvine    traditions,   science,   laws,   and 
religious  beliefs,  they  have  sunk  into  barbarism;  and  that — 
what  is  material  in  this  case — ^they  have  never,  as  far  as  we 
know,  recovered  their  lost  standing-point.    How  is  this  ?    Reason, 
it  is  thought  by  some/  is  self-existent  in  the  soul ;  its  basis  so 
deep  and  broad  as  to  be  beyond  the  accidents  of  time  and  events ; 
its  underlying  power  indestructible  and  immutable;  its  concep- 
tions certain,  and  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  c^  knowledge 
and  faith.    In  the  estimation  of  philosophers  holding  these  senti- 
ments, &ith  mudt  pervert  reason,  as  all  aUen  elements  destroy 
health.     Well,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  perversion  has 
not  taken  place.     Beason  existo  in  all  its  unsophisticated  purity 
amongst  vast  tribes  of  men, — ^it  is  alOne,  it  is  free  to  do  its  best : 
neither  Priests  nor  Bible  are  found  amongst  them,  to  mutilate 
reason.     How  is  it,  then,  that  these  people  do  not  rise  from  their 
prostrate  state,  assert  their  dignity,  clothe  themselves  in  the  bright 
robes  of  intelligence,  wOrk  themsdves  v!p  into  the  open  and  spacious 
fields  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and,  as  there  is  a  God,  appre- 
hend Him ;  as  there  is  such  a  reality  as  religion,  attain  it ;  as 
there  is  a  bright  immortality,  prepare  for  it  ?    Facts  are  the  best 
test  of  theories;  induction  is  the  best  form  of  demonstration  on 
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these  questions^  as  well  as  on  those  of  physics;  ''the  tree  is 
known  hv  its  fruits/'  in  the  region  of  mina^  as  well  as  in  the 
region  of  faith;  and  the  long-continued  and  unbroken  bar- 
barism of  tribes  and  nations^  who^  having  sunk  into  mental 
imbecility^  never  rise  again  by  any  reason  of  their  own^  fully 
shows  the  insufficiency  of  this  faculty  when  left  to  itself. 

Looking^  then^  at  the  question  of  reason  in  any  Ught,  we 
arrive  at  the  same  ooncliisions.  No  doubt  this  fstculty  is  found 
differently  both  among  various  peoples,  and  in  individuals  of 
the  same  race.  But  since  all  men  are  endowed  with  under- 
standing, we  are  warranted  in  our  conclusion,  that  unassisted 
reason  cannot ''  find  out  God  '^  in  any  manner  which  can  be 
su£Gicient  for  his  worship ;  find  out  religion,  so  as  to  attain  its 
knowledge  and  enjoyment ;  find  out  the  true  moral  system,  so  as 
to  embody  it  in  real  life ;  or  find  out  immortality,  so  as  to  be 
impressed  with  its  grandeur,  and  be  prepared  for  its  bliss.  If 
reason  could,  working  from  its  own  centre,  raise  the  individual  to 
the  elevation  of  intelligence  and  goodness,  why,  we  may  ask, 
is  not  this  process  constantly  going  on?  Reason  in  all  ages  has 
busied  itself  with  things  sacred ;  religion  has  engaged  its  atten- 
tion as  intensely  as  philosophy;  its  resources  have  been  tasked 
to  the  fiill;  and  all  the  aids  of  external  nature  have  been  brought 
into  requisition ;  and  yet  the  whole  has  issued  invariably  in 
the  adoption  of  a  grovelling  system  of  idolatry.  The  sages  of 
Greece  have  confessed  that  they  received  the  principles  and 
elements  of  whatever  was  true  in  their  philosophy  from 
foreign  sources ;  so  that,  although  their  systems  possessed  some 
radiations  of  light,  yet,  according  to  their  own  confessions, 
this  was  derived,  not  from  their  own  reason,  but  from  the 
traditions  they  had  picked  up.  Do  we  decry  reason  by  these 
remarks?  Because  we  refrise  to  make  reason  God,  shall  we 
be  accused  of  undervaluing  it?  Inasmuch  as  we  believe  it 
incompetent  to  the  task  of  producing  mental  miracles,  does  it 
follow  that  it  can  produce  nothing?  Reason  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  man;  the  lamp  of  the  soul;  the  centre  of  mental  power; 
the  faculty  recipient  of  truth;  the  organ  of  intelligent  volition; 
the  eye  by  which  our  race  ponder  the  path  of  life ;  and  the  instru- 
ment of  all  just  conceptions  of  religion  itself. 

To  deify  reason  has  been  the  fault  of  what  are  considered  philo- 
sophical Christians.  In  this  process  a  distinction  has  been  made 
betwixt  reason  and  fEuth, — ^the  one  being  represented  as  inimical  to 
the  other.  Fairly  examined,  it  will  appear  that  faith  is  the 
highest  reason, — ^reason  ennobled  by  the  sublimest  truth.  Faith 
is  perception,  persuasion,  consciousness,  or  assurance,  all  com- 
bined. In  case  religion  had  no  better  evidence  to  rest  upon  than 
any  other  i^stem,  it  must  be  more  exalting  and  purifying,  inas- 
much as  it  is  in  itself  more  influential  and  sublime.  The  mind  is 
affected  by  the  objects  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact ; 
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and  since  Christianity  is  the  greatest^  as  well  as  the  most  holy  and 
benevolent^  objective  tnith^  of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge, 
its  effects  upon  the  mind  must  harmonize  with  its  own  nature. 
The  Deity  of  Christianity  is  not  only  revealed  as  Almightv ;  He 
is  also  revealed  as  the  God  of  love,  as  the  Father  of  the  human 
race,  as  the  Foimtain  of  grace,  as  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  as  par- 
doning sin,  and. as  admitting  to  his  own  communion.  In  the 
midst  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  we  are  made,  acquainted  with 
the  person  of  Christ, — the  embodime&t  of  all  virtue,  goodness, 
and  mercy ;  with  his  life  of  humility,  patience,  and  magnanimity ; 
with  the  sacrifice  he  made  for  our  sins  by  his  death;  and  with 
his  ascension  to  heaven  m  our  nature,  and  as  our  forerunner. 
The  Christian  religion  .teaches  ui^'  the  purest  morals,  as  it  pro- 
pounds to  us  the  holiest  duties;  it  invites  us,  nay,  incites  us,  by 
the  highest  considerations,  to  the  elercise  of  charity  and  mercy 
to  all  men ;  it  places  before  us  the  race  of  immortality,  and  pre-, 
sents  before  us  a  crown  that  "fadeth  not  away ;''  it  opens  to  us 
the  dazzling  future^  the  visions  of  Grod, — the  world. of  unsullied 
purity  and  glory;,  and  it  assure  :i^s  of.  the  certainty  of  the  prize. 
The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  admission  of  all  this  into  the  moral 
consciousness.  Must  not  reason  be  made  divine  by  the  process 
of  transformation?  Must  not  the  intellect  be  lifted  to  the 
highest  point  by  receiving  these  truths?  Can  a  man's  faith 
embrace  all  these  noble  and  magnificent  objects,  and  his  mental 
status  remain  the  same  ?  Even  allowing  for  a  moment  the  truth 
of  human  theories,  yet,  inasmuch  as  faith  so  much  transcends 
these  theories,  it  follows  that  faith  is  the  perfection  of  reason. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  identity  of  many  of  the  errors  of 
men,  in  principle,  though  modified  by  the  progress  of  time.  This 
is  seen  in  the  old  notions  of  the  a  priori  dieory  on  the  Being  of 
Gt)d,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — as  well  as  the  universal 
sense  of  Grod,  supposed  to  exist,  entertained  by  many  persons  a 
hundred  years  ago, — ^and  the  new  theory  of  intmtion.  The  only 
difference  is,  in  the  objects  to  which  the  principle  is  applied.  The 
first  class  contented  themselves  very  much  with  limiting  the  & 
priori  principle  to  the  Divine  Nature  alone ;  whereas  the  German 
philosophers,  and  their  followers  in  this  coimtry,  apply  the 
intuitive  theory  to  the  whole  spiritual  life.  And,  if  the  i  priori 
principle  was  admissible  and  valid  in  the  first-named  case,  we 
see  no  ground,  in  reason,  why  it  should  not  be  equally  so  in  the 
latter :  for,  after  all,  intuition  and  the  old  mode  of  reasoning  are 
exactly  the  same ;  the  formula  only  of  the  two  methods  are 
different.  Where  is  the  difference  betwixt  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
attempting  the  demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Perfections  of 
God,  without  any  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  or  the 
teaching  of  revelation,  and  the  German  Neologist  constructing 
an  entire  religious  system  on  the  principles  of  intuition? — 
between  the  idea  of  a  universal  sense  being  found  in  man,  leading 
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him  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  God^  and  a  similar  sense 
existing  in-  all  men^  leading  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  rdi- 
gious  truth  in  gen^*al  ? — ^betwixt  a  proof  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality founded,  on  die  h  priori  argument^  and  the  discovery  of  the 
soul's  path  to  lius  state  of  highest  being  by  the  process  of  intui- 
tive inspiration  and  guidance?  We  confess  that  we  can  see 
none.  If  man  can-  do  without  teaching  in  the  highest  points' 
of  religion^  he  can  also  do  without  it  in  the  lowest ;  if  he  can 
see  the  end^  he  can  see  the  means  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Watson  deliberately^  as  we  have  seen^  renounced  the  one 
system-  of  reasonings  and  adopted  the  h  posteriori  priiiciple  as 
the  basis  of  his  theological  opinions.  Indeed^  he  argues  as 
strongly  against  the  one^  as  he  does  in  favour  of  the  other. 
This  placed  him  eaitirely  on  the  ground  of  revelation, — of  nature, 
— of  fact, — and  gave  to  his  logic  its  legitimate  range ;  inasmuch 
as  logic  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  principles,  but  must  be 
limited  to  phenomena,  whether  found  in  the  word  of  God  or  in 
the  universe.  Hen^;  the  premises  of  his  reasoning  being  thus 
recognised,  the  processes  and  oondusicois  are  fairly  estab- 
lished, llie  strength,  compactness,  coherence,  and  unity  of  his 
ratiocinations,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  brilliance  of  his  diction' 
and  imagery.  'The  basis  of  all  Ins  conclusions  being  laid  in  the 
truths  of  Scripture  and  of  nature,  the  structure  built  npon  it  is 
seen  to  be  nK>st  mi^estic.  His  deference  to,  and  jealousy  for,  the ' 
integrity  and  truth  of  the  word  of  God  caused  him  to  assail  every 
opponent  who  had  the  temerity  to  adopt  the  other  principle. 
(Mtieism  is  another  matter;  and  he  used  his  best  endeavours, 
and  made  it  his  constant  study,  to  understand  the  sac9*ed  text.'^ 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr;  Watson  had  a  national 
and  general  importance ;  others  had  a  more  limited  bearing,  and 
referred  as  weU  to  certain  principles  of  reasoniuff,  and  doctrinal' 
sentiments  arising  out  of  those  principles,  which  m  his  day  b^an 

*  We  might  addoce  examples  firom  varioas  parts  of  his  writings,  especially  the 
Reviews,  in  which  the  science  of  logic,  though  not  its  technicalities,  is  finely  exhibited. 
We  refer  to  Enrkfne  on  Faith,  No.  iii. ;  the  three  Reviews  of  Dr.  Chjdmers,  Nos.  vii., 
viii.,  z.  of  the  Series ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination, 
bv  Dr.  C!opleston ;  VindiouB  Analogica,  by  Grenfield,  &c.,  No.  xi. ;  Mahometaniani 
Unveiled,  by  Forster,  No.  ivi. ;  Works  on  Popery,  No.  xx. ;  The  Works  of  Arminins, 
No.  xxiii.  Here  we  have  calm,  Incid,  and  mi^estife  reasoning  on  many  of  the  most  vital 
questioiBB;  showing  Mr.  Watson's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most  abstnise  sidyjeets 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  political  economy,  the  science  of  government, 
and  the  principles  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  these  Reviews,  compared  with  his  dis- 
cussions in  the  "Institutes,"  of  all  the  great  questions  designated  by  the  terms, 
"Atheistie,"  "Deistic,"  "  Sodnian,"  and  "Calvinistic  Controversies,"  all  of  which 
he  has  moat  ably  .elucidated,  will  give  some  idea- of  the  extent  of  his  inquiries,  and  the 
profundity  of  his  mind. 

We  do  not  adduce  these  examples  to  show  that  Mr.  Watson  was  right  in  all  his  con- 
clusions ;  but  to  indicate  the  characteristics  of  his  intellect ;  the  extent  of  his  information ; 
the  sort  of  questions  which  occnpied  his  attention ;  and  to  prove  that  his  mind  was  so 
GonstttntAd  aa  to  have  a  face  to  look  npon  all  quatters  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
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to  tell  upon  the  state  of  the  Methodist  oonununify.     Without 
any  designed  disparagement  of  the  talents^  the  learning,  or  the 
Tirtues  of  any  one^  we  may  say  that  bases  of  opinion^ — ^rules  of 
criticism  and  interpretation^. claims  of  mental  independence^  irre* 
spective  of  Divine  authority  and.  guidance^ — somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  German  B^tionalism^  had  begun  to  disturb  the 
quiet  faith  of  the  Methodist  body.     All  this  turned  upon  one 
pointy — ^the  pranciples  of  reasoning ;  and  these  it  was  Mr,  Watson's 
aim  to  place  in  their  true  light,  and  employ  in  their  legitimate 
use.    At  the  time  he  began  his  Uterary  labours,  a  sort  of  Eclectic 
school  in  theology  was  b^Loning  to  exercise  some  influence  in 
the  body.    Arguments,  i  priori,  on  the  Being  and  Perfections 
of  God  were  put  forth;  the  person  of  Christ  was  judged  of  by. 
these  rules  of  reasoning,  and  his  Eternal  Sonship  denied ;  the 
Divine  Prescience  was  subjected  to  a  similar  process^  and  simi- 
larly repudiated ;  many  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture  were  resolved 
into  natural  causes ;  the  unmortality  of  man  was  hdd  to  be 
demonstrable  from  mental  phenomena;  and  the  whole  series. of 
Scriptural  truth,  in  some  degree,  made  to  pass  throi^h  the  cru^ 
cible  of  a  rationalistic  examination.    Allowing  the  Intimacy  of 
the  starting-point  in  this  process,  the  i  priori  principle,  in  respect 
to  the  Being  of  God,  it  must  follow  that  the  revelations  of  God 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  process.    If  reason  is  competent  to 
judge  of  Grod,  then  reason  must  be  competent  to  judge  of  what 
God  does  and  teaches;  his  counsels,  working,  and  revelations 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny. 
We  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  stop  in  this  caareer  at  any- 
half-way  house.     Hence  reason  is  made,  in  this  theory^  first,. ana 
God  second;  she  becomes  the  primary  authority,  and  judge  of. 
all  things;  instead  of  submitting  herself  to  faith,  she  schools 
faith  to  her  own  standard ;  and,  in  place  of  keeping  steadfeustly 
to  things  revealed,  she  holds  things  revealed  as  subject  to  herself. 
Mysteries  must  be  discarded ;  miracles  must  be  redueed  to  the 
level  of  things  natural ;  the  influences  of  grace  on  the  mind  inust 
be  stripped  of  all  inexplicable  elements ;  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  agencies  at  work  must  lie  within  the  ken  and  compass  of  the. 
intellect ;  and  all  divine  operations  must  be  in^exact  agreement 
with  the  laws  of  nature.    In  this  sphere  there  can  be  no  room 
for  a  personal  and  particular  providence  of  Grod,  which  does  not 
harmonize  with  man's  conceptions ;  nothing  can  be  given,  nothing 
done,  nothing  interposed,  by  the  favour  and  grace  of  God,  which 
does  not  square  with  an  intellectual  ideal.      If  treason  cannot 
reach    the    Incarnation,    the    Redemption,    the  Intercession, 
then  all. these  must  be  fables;  if  the  Holy  Ghost  exercises  an 
agency,  produces  a  regeneration,  and  confers  gifts,  which  reason 
cannot  fathom,  then  all  such  agency,  together  with  the  existence 
of  the  Agent,  must  be  r^udiated ;  if  sin  is  the  growth  of  eleisents 
essentially  human,  then  it  is  fallacious  to  conclude  that  there  can 
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be  any  future  punishment ;  and  in  case  man's  reason  is  his  all- 
sufficient  guide^  then  the  idea  of  anything  imputed^  whether  the 
sin  of  the  first  Adam^  or  the  righteousness  of  the  Second^ 
must  be  a  dream  of  fanaticism.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  i 
priori  principle  of  reasoning  can  possibly  admit  any  thing  mira- 
culous. It  must^  to  be  consistent^  reduce  every  thing  to  one 
dead  level : — ^nothing  can  rise  higher  than  itself. 

The  thm  end  of  the  wedge  had  entered  the  religioiis  system 
of  Methodism  at  the  time  in  question.  The  matter  had  not 
gone  very  far,  or  gained  many  converts;  but  it  had  proceeded 
&r  enough  to  produce  alarm;  The  time  had  come  for  some  one 
to  replace  the  theolc^cal  edifice  upon  its  old  foimdations ;  and, 
by  a  singular  pro^dence,  Mr.  Watson  had  been  prepared  for 
this  service.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  loose  opinions  of  the 
period  had  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  were  the  occasion 
of  his  entering  upon  this  controversial  path,  and,  in  fact,  of  his 
becoming  a  systematic  writer  of  theology. '  It  has  often  been 
said  that  circumstances  make  men ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
this,  though,  if  the  men  were  destitute  of  the  requisite  qualities, 
they  could  not  perform  the  services  demanded  by  great  exigencies. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  '^  Theological  Institutes,'^  and  the 
Controversial  Papers,  tc^ther  with  many  of  the  Reviews,  sprang 
from  the  circumstances  alluded  to :  the  design  being  to  place,  or 
keep,  the  theology  of  Methodism  on  its  only  legitimate  ground, — 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  events  here  referred  to  will  explain  the  reason  of  the  can- 
tion  and  decision  with  which  Mr.  Watson  propounds  his  princi- 
ples ;  the  controversial  form  into  which  many  portions  of  his  works 
are  thrown ;  and  the  elaborate  argumentation  employed  to  refute 
the  opposite  notions.  The  times  were  critical,  the  task  delicate, 
the  errors  to  be  refuted  portentous.  The  form  adopted  for  the 
embodiment  of  his  refutations  gave  him  the  means  of  establishing 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  Vithout  entering  upon  personal 
controversy,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  The  Methodist 
body  is  very  much  indebted  to  these  writings  for  deliverance  firom 
a  dimger  which  began  to  be  imminent, — ^ftem  a  leaven  which  was 
gaining  influence,  especially  amongst  the  yoimger  Ministers, — 
from  a  corruption  of  doctrine,  which,  though  entirely  alien  from  the 
purpose  of  the  upholders  of  the  Germanizing  principle,  must  have 
led,  at  no  distant  period,  to  serious  consequences,  in  the  hands  of 
less  skilfrd  and  more  adventuroiis  parties.  Let  a  &lse  principle  be 
once  admitted,  let  an  inclined  plane  be  once  entered  upon,  let  a 
human  dogma  take  the  place  of  divine  truth ;  and  then  a  descent 
from  the  elevation  of  the  pure  Gospel  into  the  quagmire  of  a 
bewildering  heterodoxy  is  certain.  Mr.  Watson  had  the  double 
merit  of  providing  the  Methodists  with  a  body  of  divinity  ably 
and  lucidly  arranged, — a  desideratum  to  them  of  vast  importance, 
— ^and  then,  of  rescuing  their  religious  system  from  an  impending 
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danger.  His  e£Fort8  were  entirely  successM.  His  writings  became 
a  healing  element ;  and^  demonstrating  the  consistency,  coherence, 
and  extent  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  foundation  of  theology, 
he  settled  the  'opinions  of  those  who  had  been  shaken,  and  gave 
proof  to  all  of  the  invuhierability  of  the  Christian  system. 

It  follows  that  these  writings  have  an  historical  import- 
ance as  respects  the  Methodist  body.  Crises  will  arise  in 
all  religious  communities;  but  a  doctrinal  crisis  is  most  to  be 
dreaded.  This  was  approaching,  if  it  had  not  actually  arrived ; 
old  men  were  alarmed,  and  young  men  were  on  the  qui  vive; 
orthodoxy  trembled,  and  free- thinking  exulted ;  the  lovers  of  the 
^^  old  ways  "  stood  aghast,  and  the  men  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment were  looking  forward  to  some  grand  consummation.  Mr. 
Watson  stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and,  though  a  philosopher  him- 
self, and  a  man  of  vivid  intuitions,  yet  he  renounced  philo- 
sophy for  the  Gospel,  and  bowed  his  own  intuitions  before  the 
revelations  of  God.  We  see  in  his  case  that  reason  is  a  noble 
facultv,  when  legitimately  applied ;  is  capable  of  lofty  flights  in 
the  clear  and  bright  sky  of  Grod^s  revelation;  is  competent  to 
build  a  noble  structure,  when  lawful  materials  are  selected; 
and,  in  the  panoply  of  sacred  truth,  is  able  to  meet  any  enemy, 
and  surmount  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Watson's  intellectual  capacity 
was  great;  but  it  was  the  evangelical  system  itself,  which  he 
so  tenaciously  held,  that  gave  him  his  power. 

The  greater  number  of  Mr.  Watson's  published  sermons  were 
collected  from  the  manuscripts  of  friends  who  had  taken  them  in 
short-hand.  The  few  written  by  himself  are  on  special  occa- 
sions, but  they  are  sufficient  to  give  a  clue  to  his  peculiar  power 
in  this  department.  Here  that  lofty  imagination,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  genius,  found  free  scope.  He 
never  devoted  serious  attention  to  the  art  poetic,  but  in  all 
its  essentials  his  beautiful  and  sublime  conceptions  are  poetry ; 
without  effort  or  design,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
in  its  language.  But  he  never  allowed  himself  to  run  riot. 
The  theme  of  his  lofty  musings  being  religion,  he  gave  him- 
self no  licence  to  revel  in  regions  unilluminated  by  the  sacred 
oracles.  Taking  his  stand  on  God's  own  truth,  he  sometimes 
suffered  his  fancy  to  adorn  and  beautify  that  truth  by 
goi^eous  imagery,  but  never  to  hide  it  or  endanger  its  sense ; 
he  foimd  ample  range  for  his  perceptions  of  the  beautiM  and 
the  sublime  m  the  Gospel.  The  imagination  can  never  rightly 
perform  its  functions  without  taste,  without  the  power  which 
directs  it  to  its  proper  sphere, — ^the  beautiful.  The  latter  faculty 
is,  doubtless,  connected  with  the  physical  oi^anization,  the 
ear;  but  the  inner  soul  must  be  its  real  seat,  though  reached 
only  through  the  organs  of  sense.  On  this  principle  there  will 
be  an  original  power  of  taste,  just  as  of  judgment  and  under- 
standing; and  Ihis  power  may  be  as  susceptible  of  education  and 
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training  as  the  others.  This  being  the  case^  there  can  be  no 
training  and  education  equal  to  religion^ — ^the  influence  of  divine 
grace  purifying  the  soul  from  the  grossness  of  corruption  and 
sin.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  spiritual  and  divine 
present  an  ideal  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  holiness.  Bid;  with  the 
majority  of  true  Christians,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and  with- 
out blame,  that  no  disposition  exists  to  separate  the  two, — ^to 
look  at  the  ^'  beauties  of  holiness  '^  aesthetically,  and  compare  them 
with  the  beauties  of  the  world  of  sense.  This  course  has  pro-* 
duced  many  most  estimable  men, — ^men  who  have  been  the  oma* 
ments  of  religion  and  the  benefactors  of  their  age.  Let  us  not 
mistake  them.  They  are  not  devoid  of  taste,  but  the  range  of 
their  taste  is  the  spiritual  alone.  Many  in  the  lower  conditions 
of  life  possess  this  gift,  and,  amidst  their  daily  toils  and  priva- 
tions, their  cares  and  sorrows,  are  in  possession  of  a  delicate  sense 
of  the  excellencies  of  religion.  Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  study  of  nature  is.  to  be  excluded,  or  that  Christianity  is 
irreconcileable  with  art.  In  the  ears  of  the  Christian,  music  is 
the  voice  of  God ;  and  to  his  vision,  the  different  forms  of  life,  the 
orders  of  created  things,  the  hues  and  colours  flung  in  rich  pro- 
fusion  around,  the  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  His  glorious  perfections.  Neither  is  religion  an  enemy  to 
art.  Indeed,  she  has  contributed  more  to  it  than  any  thing  else* 
Take  away  the  religious  irom.  art,  and  little  of  value  would  be 
left  The  aesthetic  principle,  through  all  the  languages  it  has 
uttered, — ^poetry,  paintings  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music, — 
has  striven  after  a  spiritual  ideal.  It  is  rooted  in  religion ;  without 
this  it  could  find  no  adequate  development. 

Sut  have  not  the  arts  been  prostituted  to  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  purposes  ?  Have  they  not  been  given  up  to  the  world, 
and  by  common  consent  excluded  from  the  evangelical  system? 
An  affirmative  answer  must  be  returned.  Whether  this  state 
of  things  should  be,  is  anoth^  question.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  evangelical  canon  admits  of  the  appropriation  of  all 
belonging  to  taste  and  imagination;  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  embraces  all  that  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  what  is  "  lovely 
and  of  good  rqwrt."  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  elements  of  true  science,  the  models 
of  the  most  exquisite  art,  and  the  most  perfect  examples  of  poetic 
beauty  and  sublimity  to  be  found  in  human  language. 

To  give  up  the  regions  of  taste  and  art  to  the  worid,  is  to 
abandon  much  of  all  that  interests  and  engaged  the  human 
mind  to  the  enemies  of  religion.  It  is  perfectly  Utopian  to 
imagine  that  men,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  ever  resign 
these  things.  It  would  require  a  new  formation  of  huinali  nature 
to  detach  it  from  the  sphere  of  the  beautiful :  its  innate  taste, 
its  passions  and  sensations,  its  imaginative  faculties,  must  neces- 
sarily attach  it  to  the  r^pon  of  art.    Then,  a^  tiatore  cannot 
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be  changed^  would  it  not  be  judieioos  in  the  loyers  of  sacred 
things  to  cany  the  purity  and  truth  of  the  Divine  into  these 
departments?  If  religion  is  to  progress  in  the  worlds  must 
it  not  bring  everything  into  its  own  element?  Will  the  world 
be  less  scientific  when  it  is  more  enlightened?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  taste^  imagination^  and  art  will  be  barbarized  by 
the  advance  of  knowledge  and  the  elevation  of  our  race? 
WiQ  the  souls  of  men  be  less  poetic  by  becoming  more  pure, 
believing,  and  replete  with  love?  Is  it  possible  for  the  echoes 
of  melody  to  be  less  impassioned,  and  the  world  less  jubilant,  by 
its  increased  enjoyment  of  God  and  the  blessings  of  salvation  ? 
To  suppose  «n  affirmative  reply  to  these  queries,  is  to  suppose 
that  science  and  art  are  not  laid  in  the  de{)ths  of  nature,  but 
are  merely  an  accident. 

The  solution  awaiting  the  social  aod  political  world  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  as  the  basis  of  society;  and  the  solu- 
tion awaiting  the  sensuous  world  is  the  acceptance  of  Christian- 
ized art  in  the  place  of  its  corrupt  rival.  Does  the  social  state 
admit  of  the  morale  of  the  Gospel  passing  into  its  domains? 
of  modifying  all  legislation,  all  law,  all  government^  all  inter- 
national transactions,  all  commercial  affairs,  and  all  domestic 
arrangements?  Does  it  admit  of  human  life  becoming  the 
embodiment  of  Christian  faith,  wisdom,  holiness,  instead  of 
being  the  embodiment  of  selfishness^  pride,  passion,  avarice, 
and  chicanery?  If  not,  then  the  world  must  go  on  in  its 
old  track  of  war,  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  misery;  if  it  is,  then 
we  have  the  prospect  of  a  regenerate  earth, — of  peace,  justice, 
good-will,  love,  and  brotherhood.  Again  we  ask.  Is  the  Gospel 
competent  to  refine  and  purify  the  souls  of  men?  because,  if  so, 
taste  and  imagination — ^the  parent  of  all  that  we  have  referred 
to — ^must  partsuLe  the  purifying  process.  We  do  not  say, ''  destroy 
taste  and  imagination;'^  fox,  m  reality,  relision  does  not  destroy 
the  faculties,  but  refines  them.  Time  must  solve  this  problem ;  but, 
in  truth,  if  religion  cannot  enter  tins  region,  if  it  cannot  take 
hold  of  the  sentient  in  man, — ^if  it  cannot  sing  as  sweetly,  paint 
as  vividly,  model  as  truly,  and  poetize  as  tenderly  and  sublimely, 
as  the  old  artists, — ^then,  infallibly,  the  human  race  must  remam 
under  the  dominion  of  its  old  masters. 

We  entertain  no  such  notion.  There  is  scope  enough  in  religion 
for  the  full  and  eternal  development  of  whatever  is  true  in  taste. 
We  do  not  desire  to  see  Chnstianity  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
sensuous  world,  as  the  Jesuits  put  on  the  dress  and  imitated  the 
manners  of  the  Brahmins ;  but  what  we  do  wish  to  see  is,  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  system  of  art,  of  so  elevated  a 
nature  as  to  have  the  effect  oi  rescuing  the  minds  of  men  of 
taste  and  refinement  from  the  purlieus  of  vice.  Sut  the  ancient 
and  only  true  models  remain.  Yes,  these  models  remain,  and 
must  remain.    Who  would  destroy  them?  Let  them  stand  in  all 
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their  glory.  But  their  real  beauty  does  not  consist  in  their 
objectionable  appendages.  The  ideal  is  always  true  to  nature; 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  their  immortality.  This  ideal  belongs  to 
all  times^  all  people,  all  systems, — ^because  the  true  and  the 
Divine  does  so.  The  progress  of  Christian  art  could,  consequently, 
destroy  nothing  essentially  belonging  to  ancient  art.  Even  a 
new  aesthetic  development  on  the  purest  principles  of  Christianity 
might,  as  we  conceive,  embrace  all  ^the  excellencies  of  former 
times,  without  at  all  destroying  any  intrinsic  quality  belongmg 
to  the  past.  Our  principle  is  a  veiy  simple  one ;  it  is,  that  all 
nature  belongs  to  the  domain  of  God, — ^that  all  that  is  true  and 
beautiftil  belongs  to  nature, — and  that,  consequently,  all  this  is 
admissible  in  Christian  art.  But  we  attach  an  important  alterna- 
tive to  this ;  namely,  that  if  this  department  is  not  occupied  by 
what  is  Christian,  it  will  be  occupied  by  that  which  is  unchristian, 
— just  on  the  principle  that  art  is  nothing  else  than  the  expres- 
sion of  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  mankind  in  visible  or  oral 
form. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Watson  show  that  he  was  a  man  of 
refined  and  exquisite  taste.  Purity  and  deainess,  connected  with 
strength  and  majesty,  are  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  his 
thoughts.  A  confused  perception  is  as  impossible  to  a  man  of 
taste  as  an  inelegant  expression.  In  the  sense  of  perspicacity  he 
is  simple ;  and  simplicity  is  an  attribute  of  taste.  Great  thoughts 
may  be  simple  as  well  as  little  ones ;  but  then  it  requires  a  great 
mind  to  make  them  so.  A  common  mind  grappling  with  great 
ideas  is  sure  to  produce  confusion,  and  the  very  effort  itself  is  a 
violation  of  good  taste.  We  never  see  Mr.  Watson  attempting 
any  thing  beyond  his  powers;  he  never  falters,  never  bends 
beneath  the  pressure  of  an  unmanageable  subject,  never  falls  to 
the  ground,  like  an  eagle  wounded  in  the  wing.  Every  mental 
labour  must  have  its  aim  and  purpose ;  and  it  belongs  to  good 
taste  not  to  overload  the  instrument  employed  to  effect  this 
purpose,  just  as  it  is  wise  not  to  attach  to  a  machine  appliances 
unnecessary  to  its  proper  design.  The  admission  of  extraneous 
material  into  a  process  of  thought^  is  like  the  rush  of  the  land- 
flood  into  the  river, — ^it  swells  the  volume  of  water,  but  it  muddies 
the  stream  at  the  same  time.  For  a  productive  mind  to  know  how 
much  to  leave  out,  is  a  difliculty, — ^perhaps  greater  than  the  pro- 
cess of  production.  It  must  have  cost  an  author  so  voluminous 
as  Mr.  Watson  some  pruning,  that  is,  some  exercise  of  taste, 
to  leave  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  thought  that  they  know  . 
not  where  to  put  their  finger  and  say,  '^  This  had  better  not  have 
been  written."  We  believe  few  of  the  readers  of,  Mr.  Watson 
have  expressed  this  desire.  But  its  absence  is  proof  of  the  taste 
of  the  writer.  His  keen  sense  of  what  was  proper  to  his  theme 
preserved  him  from  all  superfluous  and  exaggerated  detail ;  and 
voluminous  as  the  productions  of  his  pen  are,  we  do  not  recollect 
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to  have  met  with  an  inconclusive  argument  or  a  vapid  passage  in 
the  whole  series. 

But  the  taste  and  imagination  of  Mr.  Watson  Went  much  fur- 
ther than  clearness  and  perspicuity.  His  mind  travelled  through 
all  nature,  all  art,  all  literature ;  not,  however,  as  an  empiric  or 
a  plagiarist :  he  entered  into  the  philosophy  of  the  one,  and  the 
elements  of  the  other,  to  enrich  his  own  stores,  and  polish  and 
enlarge  his  mental  powers.  All  nature  lay  at  his  command^ 
and  he  collected  from  this  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  thought 
and  imagery  a  rich  profusion  of  illustrative  material.  His 
writings  are  full  of  degaat  tints  and  beauties,  drawn  from 
every  thing  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  rich  and  glowing, 
often  gorgeous  and  sublime,  decorations  which  adorn  his  most 
eloquent  and  poetic  efiusions,  are  truly  enchanting.  We  cannot 
help  referring  to  a  passage  or  two  illustrative  of  this  felicity  of 
elucidation. 

The  following  passage  from  a  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of 
the  Peace  of  1814,  will  have  some  interest  at  present : — 

'^  But  it  may  be  asked,  Will  the  Peace,  as  we  expected,  quicken  our 
commerce  and  increase  our  wealth  P  Are  there  not  both  fears  and 
indications  to  the  contrary?  There  may;  but  they  are  founded  on 
partial  facts  and  narrow  views.  The  affairs  of  the  world,  for  so  long  a 
time  diverted  from  their  proper  channel,  will  not  at  once  revert  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  temporary  and  partial  inconveniences  are  to  be 
expected.  But,  if  no  moral  causes  prevent  it,  peace  must  be  favourable, 
not  only  to  our  commerce,  but  to  that  of  the  world.  It  evidently 
enters  into  the  plans  of  Providence  to  foster  commerce  in  all  nations. 
By  this  the  Almightv  brings  them  together  to  improve  and  moralize 
them.  It  is  an  important  instrument  in  his  hands  of  civil  and  religious 
improvement.  As  long  as  the  sun  shines  obliquely  upon  the  Poles, 
and  directly  on  the  Tropics ;  as  long  as  his  imequal  efiusions  of  light 
and  heat  shaQ  create  a  variety  of  climate  and  productions;  so  long 
win  one  country  remain  dependent  upon  another,  either  for  its  neces- 
saries or  its  comforts.  This  mutual  dependence  is  the  basis  of  com- 
merce ;  and  as  long  as  the  earth  can  be  rendered  more  productive,  and 
human  ingenuity  still  find  room  for  its  exhibition  in  impressing  upon 
its  productions  new  and  improved  forms,  (and  no  limit  has  hitherto  been 
assigned  to  either,)  so  long,  if  peace  be  used  to  promote  Christianity 
among  mankind,  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  till  civil  refinement  and  happi- 
ness, and  religious  light  and  influence,  shall  become  the  equal  portion 
of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  We  trust  in  Gbd  to  continue  pros- 
perity to  this  land ;  and  that  portion  of  our  wealth  which  is  offered  in 
acts  of  benevolence  will  consecrate  the  rest.  We  rejoice  in  peace,  as 
it  will  give  us  better  opportunities  to  prosecute  the  glorious  idea  of 
Christianizing  the  world." — Sermons,  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 

In  the  Sermon  on  "  l^eligion  a  Part  of  Education/^  we  have 
the  following  passage  : — 

"We  imdervalue  neither  useful  nor  elegant  acquirements;  but  if 
education  comprise  not  instruction  in  the  Hhings*  which,  before  all 
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others,  'belong  to  our  peace,'  it  is  a  venerable  name  unfitly  and 
deceptiously  applied.  From  a  process  so  partial  and  defective,  no  moral 
inflaence  can  spring ;  it  ^ves  no  virtue  to  the  individual ;  it  corrects 
no  evil  in  society.  To  this  the  refined  nations  of  antiquity  bear  mourn- 
ful but  instructive  testimony;  and  why,  on  a  subject  so  solemnly 
important  to  our  children  and  to  our  land,  is  not  the  voice  of  history 
regarded  ?  She  has  written  them  refined,  learned,  and  mighty ;  but 
she  has  recorded  their  vices,  and  points  to  their  desolations.  If  learning 
could  have  preserved  them,  why  has  their  science  survived  their  poli- 
tical existence,  and  why  does  it  live  only  in  other  climes  ?  Were  they 
without  that  knowledge,  the  attainment  of  which  we  have  too  often 
considered  to  be  the  chief  or  the  exclusive  end  of  education  ?  Were 
they  destitute  of  genius,  and  taste,  and  arts,  and  philosophy  ?  In  all 
they  are  the  confessed  models  of  modem  nations  pand  that  state  has 
the  highest  fame  which  most  successfully,  though  still  distantly, 
approaches  them.  These  they  wanted  not,  but  they  wanted  a  true 
religion,  and  a  people  instructai  in  it.  The  polities  they  erected  and 
adorned  were  built  like  Babylon,  the  capital  of  a  still  older  state,  with 
clay  hardened  only  in  the  sun,  and  which  has  long  become  a  mass 
of  ruin  undistinguished  from  its  parent  earth.  They  were  without 
perpetuity,  because  they  were  without  the  elements  of  it.  The  fabric 
of  their  grandeur  has  tumbled  down,  because  it  was  not  combined  with 
the  imperishable  principles  of  virtue ;  and  their  want  of  virtue  resulted 
from  their  want  of  religion.  Shall  examples,  so  fi^quently  suggested 
to  our  recollection  by  the  books  of  our  boyhood,  the  studies  of  our 
riper  years,  and  the  very  terms  and  allusions  of  our  language,  admonish 
us  in  vain  P  Yet,  if  reflection  fail  to  teach  us  the  absolute  inadequacy 
of  knowledge,  however  perfected,  to  sustain,  without  the  baas  of 
religion,  either  the  virtues  of  private,  life  or  the  weight  of  national 
interests,  let  us  suffer  ourselves  to  be  roused  into  conviction  by  evi- 
dences which  are  ocular  and  palpable.  ^Go  into  your  public  libraries, 
enriched  by  the  literature  of  the  classical  states  of  ancient  times,  and 
see  them  crowded  also  with  their  mutilated  marbles,  brought  from  the 
fallen  monuments  of  their  greatness,  and  saved  from  the  final  wastes  of 
time  and  barbarism,  to  be  placed  in  monitory  collocation  with  the 
*  wisdom  of  this  world,'  mocking  its  imbecility ;  as  though  Provi- 
dence had  thereby  designed  to  teach  us,  that  length  of  days  is  the 
sole  gift  of  that  wisdom  whose  b^inning  is  '  the  fear  of  the  Lord,' 
and  whose  great  lesson  is  'to  depart  from  evil.'  Athens  mourning 
along  the  galleries  of  our  public  Museums,  over  the  frail  sdgis  of  her 
Minerva,  admonishes  us  to  put  our  trust  within  the  shadow  of  the 
impenetrable  shield  of  the  truth  of  the  living  God." — iWrf.,  p.  49. 

On  the  Divine  Love>  we  have  the  following  passage^  in  the  Ser- 
mon, '^  Man  magnified  by  G^ :" — 

'*  The  philosopher  of  this  world  leads  us  to  nature,  its  benevolent 
final  causes,  and  kind  contrivances  to  increase  the  sum  of  animal  happi- 
ness; and  there  he  stops, — ^with  half  his  demonstration  I  But  the 
Apostle  leads  us  to  the  ^fb  bestowed  by  the  Father  for  the  sake  of  the 
recovery  of  man's  intdlectual  and  moral  nature,  and  to  the  cross 
endured  by  the  Son,  on  this  high  behalf.  Go  to  the  heavens,  which 
canopy  man  with  grandeur,  cheer  his  steps  with  successive  light,  and 
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mark  his  festivals  hj  their  chronology ;  go  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
inyigorates  his  spirits,  and  is  to  him  the  breath  of  life ;  go  to  the  smil- 
ing fields,  decked  with  verdure  for  his  eye,  smd  covered  with  fruits  for 
his  sustenance  ;  go  to  every  scene  which  spreads  beauty  before  his  gaze, 
which  is  made  harmoniously  vocal  to  his  ear,  which  nils  and  del^hts 
the  imagination  by  its  glow,  or  by  its  greatness :  we  travel  with  you, 
we  admire  with  you,  we  feel  and  enjoy  with  you,  we  adore  with  you, 
but  we  stay  not  with  you.  We  hasten  onward  in  search  of  a  demon- 
stration more  convincing,  that  '  God  is  love ;'  and  we  rest  not  till  we 
press  into  the  strange,  the  mournful,  the  joyful  scenes  of  Calvary,  and 
amidst  the  throng  of  invisible  and  astonished  angels,  weeping  disciples, 
and  the  mocking  multitude,  under  the  arch  of  the  darkened  heaven, 
and  with  earth  trembling  beneath  our  feet,  we  gaze  upon  the  meek,  the 
resigned,  but  fainting  Sufferer,  and  exclaim,  *  Herein  is  love,' — therein, 
and  nowhere  else,  is  it  so  affectingly,  so  unequivocally  demonstrated, 
— '  not  that  we  loved  God ;  but  that  Gt)d  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' " — Ibid,,  pp.  74,  75. 

We  give  one  other  passage  £rom  the  Sermon  on  the  '^Religious 
Infltmction  of  Slaves :" — 

"In  the  second  class  are  our  minute  philosophers,  who  take  the 
gauge  of  intellectual  capacity  from  the  disposition  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  and  link  morality  with  the  contour  of  the  countenance;  men 
who  measure  mind  by  the  rule  and  compasses ;  and  estimate  capacity 
for  knowledge  and  salvation  by  a  scale  of  inches,  and  the  acuteness  of 
angles. 

"  And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  this  contemned  race  can,  as  to 
intellect  and  genius,  exhibit  a  brighter  ancestry  than  our  own  ?  that 
they  are  the  offshoots — wild  and  untrained,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  off* 
shoots — of  a  stem  which  was  once  proudly  luxuriant  in  the  frxdts  of 
learning  ^nd  taste ;  whilst  that  from  which  the  GK)ths,  their  calum- 
niators, have  sprung,  remained  hard,  and  knotted,  and  barren  ?  For  is 
Africa  without  her  heraldry  of  science  and  of  fame  ?  The  only  pro- 
bable account  which  can  be  g^ven  of  the  Negro  tribes  is,  that,  as  Anica 
was  peopled,  through  Egypt,  by  three  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  they 
are  the  offspring  of  Gush,  Misraim,  and  Put.  They  found  Egypt  a 
morass,  and  converted  it  into  the  most  fertile  c6untry  of  the  world ; 
they  reared  its  Pyramids,  invented  its  hieroglyphics,  gave  letters  to 
Greece  and  Bome,  and,  through  them,  to  us.  The  everlasting  archi- 
tecture of  Africa  still  exists,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  though  in  ruins. 
Her  mighty  kingdoms  have  yet  their  record  in  histoiy .  She  has  poured 
forth  her  heroes  on  the  Held,  given  Bishops  to  the  Church,  and  martyrs 
to  the  fires ;  and,  for  Negro  physiognomy,  as  though  that  should  shut 
out  the  light  of  intellect,  go  to  your  national  Museum  ;  contemplate 
the  features  of  the  colossal  head  of  Memnon,  and  the  statues  of  the 
divinities  on  which  the  ancient  Africans  impressed  their  own  forms,  and 
there  see,  in  close  resemblance  to  the  Negro  feature,  the  mould  of  those 
coimtenances  which  once  beheld,  as  the  creations  of  their  own  immortal 
genius,  the  noblest  and  most  stupendous  monuments  of  human  skill, 
and  taste,  and  grandeur.  In  the  imperishable  porphyry  and  granite  is 
the  unfounded  and  pitiful  slander  publicly,  and  before  all  the  world, 
refuted.    There  we  see  the  Negro  under  cultivation.    If  he  now  pre- 
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sents  a  different  aspect,  cultiyation  is  wanting.  That  solves  the  whole 
case ;  for,  even  now,  when  education,  has  been  expended  upon  the  pure 
and  undoubted  Negro,  it  has  never  been  bestowed  in  vain.  Modem 
times  have  witnessed,  in  the  peiBons  of  African  Negroes,  generals,  phy- 
sicians, philosophers,  linguists,  poets,  mathematicians,  and  merchants, 
all  eminent  in  their  attainments,  energetic  in  enterprise,  and  honour- 
able in  character ;  and  even  the  Mission  schools  in  the  West  Indies 
exhibit  a  quickness  of  intellect,  and  a  thirst  for  learning,  to  which  the 
schools  of  this  country  do  not  always  afford  a  parallel." — Ihid.^ 
pp.  94,  96. 

This  was  Mr.  Watson's  maimer  in  his  more  daborate  orations ; 
but  his  less  polished  productions  are  fiill  of  images  of  a  similar 
character.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  select  a  single  page 
without  the  discovery  of  some  vein  of  gold.  These  riches  were 
indigenous;  they  existed  in  his  own  mind;  his  intuitive  sense  of 
the  beautifijd  drew  them  to  his  mental  consciousness,  and  depo- 
sited in  his  soul  all  that  lay  within  his  reach ;  and  then,  as  from, 
a  centre  of  Hght,  these  rays  were  reflected  upon  others.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some,  that  Mr.  Watson^s  least  elaborate  sermons 
were  his  best ;  and,  judging  of  the  matter  by  the  outlines  given  in 
his  works,  we  are  not  surprised  at  this  opinion.  Some  of  them 
are  certainly  exquisite  gems  of  thought ;  and,  supposing  the  fill- 
ing up  to  have  been  equal  to  the  outline, — ^and,  no  doubt,  it 
would  exceed  even  this, — ^we  cannot  help  beUeving  that  his  ordi- 
nary ministry  must  have  been,  at  any  rate,  equal  to  his  greatest 
efforts,  in  the  matters  of  taste,  of  beauty,  and  of  tenderness  of 


We  wish  we  could  present  to  our  readers  a  real  sketch  of  a 
religious  service  conducted  by  this  eminent  Minister.  This,  we 
fed,  is  prodigiously  difficult.  Twenty  years  have  passed  away 
since  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  Church  below.  A  new 
generation  has  sprung  up,  who  know  him  not,  or  only  recollect 
him  as  children.  Time  and  change  unite  to  throw  the  past 
into  a  distance  which  is  ever  increasing.  Impressions,  percep- 
tions, and  opinions,  existing  vividly  at  the  time,  become  less  and 
less  vivid ;  and  the  dead  are  often  like  the  last  cliflfe  of  fatherland 
to  the  voyager,  as  he  passes  away  to  another  clime, — ^for  a  while 
seen  distinctly,  then  in  the  midst  of  haze,  then  as  a  speck,  and 
then  not  at  all.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  recall  Mr.  Watson  to 
those  who  knew  him,  and  convey  some  idea  of  a  religious  service 
conducted  by  him,  to  those  who  never  enjoyed  this  privilege.  Let 
City  Boad  Chapd  be  the  scene, — ^the  occasion,  a  Missionary 
Sermon, — ^and  the  text,  "  Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord : 
for  He  is  raised  up  out  of  liis  holy  habitation.^^  The  spacious 
chapel  is  full,  long  before  the  time  announced  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sermon.  Many  strangers  are  present,  evidently  of 
an  intellectual  cast;  they  have  not  much  the  appearance  of 
Methodists,  in  dress  and  manner ;  the  Hymn-book  is  absent, — 
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that  never-failing  symbol  of  the  Methodist^  when  in  the  house  of 
God ;  the  audience  is  still  and  thought&l^  but  apparently  anidousj 
as  if  eager  to  witness  something  in  which  they  have  a  deep 
interest.  At  length  the  clock  spikes  six,  and  out  of  the  side 
door  leading  to  the  pulpit  a  tall  figure  walks  forth :  his  step  is 
deliberate  and  easy ;  he  throws  no  fuirtive  glance  around,  but  goes 
straight  to  his  place  of  prayer  and  of  prophesying,  as  if  only 
thoughts  of  God  and  his  message  filled  his  mind ;  his  countenance 
is  serene,  but  somewhat  flushed,  and  not  devoid  of  anxiety ;  as  he 
ascends  the  pulpit-steps,  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  him ;  the  home 
part  of  the  congregation  have  smiles  of  delight  depicted  on  their 
countenances,  whilst  the  strangers  look  with  intense  curiosity, 
outstretched  necks,  and  dilated  eyes,  to  obtain  a  fair  view, — ^then 
whisper  to  one  another, — ^then  fall  back  into  their  seats,  as  if 
saying,  ''Well,  report  is  true/'  This  majestic  figure  prostrates 
himself  in  prayer  when  he  has  reached  the  pulpit,  and  is  lost  to 
the  gaze  of  the  congregation  for  some  minutes.  This  does  not 
seem  unmeaning, — a  form, — a  shadow  :  he  appears  to  be  really 
engaged  with  Giod,  to  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position,  and  to  be  seeking  divine  aid.  This  ended, 
the  preacher  stands  up^  and  presents  himself  fairly  to  his  audience. 
No  gown  hides  the  symmetry  of  his  person:  his  figure  is  fully  seen* 
Thoughtfulness  is  impressed  on  every  feature,  but  there  is  no  agita- 
tion, no  nervous  contortion.  The  whole  body  is  at  ease ;  every  Hmb 
moves  naturally ;  grace  is  in  every  action ;  and  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  affectation : — surely  this  man  understands  his  vocation, 
and  is  the  master  of  his  work.  The  Hymn-book  is  opened,  and 
the  worship  proceeds.  But  what  is  this  ?  We  never  understood 
these  Hynms  before.  They  are  living ;  they  speak ;  they  have 
meaning;  they  reveal  things  sacred;  a  fire,  a  spirit,  a  sincerity 
is  in  them ;  they  are  poetry ;  they  strike  our  imagination;  they 
come  home  to  our  faith ;  they  thnll  through  our  souls ;  they  are 
like  sunshine  upon  our  affections ;  they  enrapture  and  excite  our 
devotions.  Surely  this  is  worship.  The  secret  of  this  is  seen. 
The  soul  of  the  Preacher  passes  into  the  Hymn;  touches  the 
sense ;  gives  inspiration  to  the  sentiment ;  impresses  with  emphasis 
the  meaning  of  every  syllable ;  andinfiises  itsown  feeling  through 
the  whole.  The  voice  aids  the  effect :  it  is  doar,  foil,  deep, 
sonorous,  finely  modulated, — ^its  softer  tones  relieved  by  a  deep 


The  prayer  begins, — ^begins  with  great  deliberation.  Reverence 
is  manifest,  and  this  inspires  reverence  in  the  whole  congregation. 
Not  a  movement  is  heard, — all  is  still  and  motionless.  Words 
are  few,  and  slowly  uttered,  at  first ;  but  every  word  contains  a 
thought;  these  thoughts  accumulate  in  the  exercise,  and,  as  they 
increase,  seem  to  expand  the  views  and  elevate  the  feelings, — 
devotion  gathers  volume  in  the  exercise.  Gradually  the  world 
seems  to  be  left  behind ;  sensible  things  disappear ;  even  the  idea 
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of  the  presence  of  the  congregation  is  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  Pleading  is  heard;  the  Divine  Majesty  seems 
near ;  the  blood  oi  the  covenant  is  appealed  to^  and  the  "  Man  at 
the  right  hand  of  God '^  sought.  Confession  of  sin^  deprecation 
of  the  divine  wrath  and  anger^  the  blessings  of  grace^  the  joys 
of  salvation^  are  themes  of  importmiate  supplication.  Then 
p^ussing  on  to  the  state  of  the  worlds  the  spr^  of  the  Gospel^ 
the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  siq)erstition^  become  the  subjects  of 
intercession  of  the  Prophet  upon  his  knees  before  God.  This  is 
not  eloquence^ — ^it  is  more  than  eloquaioe, — ^it  is  oompasmon,  it 
is  love^  it  is  faith.  The  Preacher  is  subdued, — ^the  people  are 
subdu^y — ^all  hearts  are  stirred :  the  Preach^  looks  different, — 
the  people  lode  different :  the  serene  air  of  mental  power  which 
sat  upon  the  countenance  of  the  one  is  gone ;  and  jbhe  curiosity 
and  sense  of  delight,  a  Uttle  while  ago  manifested  by  the  others, 
are  also  gone.  A  new  element  has  evidently  entered  the  mind  of 
both.  Deep  emotions  have  taken  the  place  of  pleasurable  and  tran- 
quil feelings ;  something  profoundly  agitating  is  going  on  in  the 
soul  of  the  Preacher,  and  the  ccmtagion  has  extended  to  the 
people.  He  is  still  calm  and  self-possessed, — ^but  look  at  that 
eye,  see  the  quiver  of  those  lips,  listen  to  that  voice.  What  is 
this?  He  has  obtained  a  glimpse  of  Calvary,  of  the  spiritual 
world,  of  eternity,  and  now  Us  mental  conceptions  are  fused  with 
the  new  element  of  a  living  faith. 

The  sermon  comes  at  length.  The  exordium  is  clear ;  th6  subject 
is  opened ;  the  basis  of  the  discourse  is  plainly  laid  down ;  the  divi- 
sions are  announced,  so  that  the  audience  may  follow  the  Preacher 
in  his  arguments  and  illustrations.  ^'  The  Lord  is  raised  up  out  of 
his  holy  habitation,^'  this  is  the  theme  :  ''  Be  silent  before  him,'' 
this  is  the  duty.  The  manner  of  the  ''  rising  up  of  the  Lord  "  is 
discussed.  A  wide  range  is  sketched ;  the  operations  of  GoA  in 
nations,  in  the  Church,  in  the  Christian  field, are  elucidated;  the 
signs  of  this  are  given,  and  the  proofs  and  evidence  exhibited.  He 
is  now  rising  up ;  events  indicate  this ;  the  world  is  in  a  transition 
state ;  all  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Silence  is 
observed,  and  this  silence  is  the  duty  of  all.  The  argument  is 
dear,  but  cumulative ;  thought  follows  thought ;  all  appropriate ; 
and  the  last  always  strengthening  the  one  preceding.  But  tiiere 
is  more  than  thought.  Genius  b^ins  to  kindle;  coruscation 
after  coruscation  flashes  forth ;  figures,  symbols, — ^not  in  a  series, 
not  as  an  elaborate  and  prepared  performance,  but  as  jets  of 
sparkling  sentiment  thrown,  as  diamonds,  into  the  body  of  the 
sermon,  which  would  have  been  complete  without  them ;  or  as 
stars  in  the  pure  ether,  which  is  yet  perfect  in  its  own  wondrous 
simplicity.  These  beauties  grow  out  of  emotion, — they  are  the 
effect  of  deep  feeling ;  impassioned  reason  becomes  poetic ;  and 
though  the  discourse  began  in  prose,  it  ends  in  poetry.  Season 
retains  her  place  all  through^  as  the  pathway  of  the  soul  in  her 
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progress :  but  the  road  is  not  the  only  object  looked  at ;  the 
heavens  above^  and  the  earth  beneath,  are  all  brought  in  to  oom- 
plete  the  pictiue.  Pathos  is  intermingled  with  beauty  and  subli- 
mity;  andof  all  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  Mr.  Watson  pathos 
was  the  finest.  It  did  not  on  this  occasion,  or  on  any  other, 
manifest  itself  in  tears, — he  never  wept ;  it  did  not  display  itself 
in  sighs,  groans,  or  exclamations, — he  never  vociferated;  it  did 
not  diow  itself  by  any  extravagant  gesture  or  violent  action, — ^he 
never  became  the  actor.  No:  it  was  simply  a  pathos  of  the 
heart, — tender,  delicate,  deep;  it  mingled  itself  in  his  words, 
which  became  gentle  as  the  dying  breezes  of  evening :  the  fire 
became  spent;  the  glow  of  genius  subsided;  the  lofty  flights  of 
imagination  ended ;  the  orator  ceased  his  entrancing  fascinations ; 
the  heart  seemed  subdued  into  the  afiSoctionate  palpitations  of  the 
child ;  he  spoke  of  love,  and  felt  all  its  tenderness. 

In  this  sarmon  some  peculiarities  of  manner  were  observable. 
The  action  was  never  great,  and  in  the  beginning  rather  slow 
and  measured,  but  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind.  As  the  difficulties 
of  a  beginning,  however,  were  cleared,  and  the  depths  reached, 
the  right  hand  began  to  move;  then  it  was  stretched  out,  but 
never  raised  higher  than  the  breast ;  it  was  never  clenched,  but 
the  forefinger  of  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  hand  stretched 
out,  as  in  a  pointing  attitude.  Only  one  deviation  from  this 
gesture  was  observable : — ^when  greatly  excited,  when  profoundly 
feeling  the  weight  of  some  great  truth,  before  giving  utterance  to 
it,  and  as  if  pausing  for  a  moment,  to  find  for  it  a  more  perfect 
form,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  then  announced 
the  thought  in  that  peculiar  posture.  One  other  singularity  may 
be  noticed:  when  he  had  finished  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
climaxes  of  reasoning  or  fancy,  he  gave  his  head  a  majestic  nod, 
with  a  sort  of  backward  movement,  as  if  he  intended  to  signify  to 
his  hearers,  that  they  were  then,  at  that  point,  to  consider  the 
matter  finished ;  and,  moreover,  this  nod,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  somewhat  of  a  defiant  air  about  it,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the 
sceptic  that  he  had  no  fear  of  his  criticism.  In  this  service  there 
was  that  mixture  of  goodness  and  greatness  which  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  such  hallowed  exercises.  The  devotional  part  was 
as  exalted  as  the  intellectual :  a  solemnity  and  a  sweetness  com- 
bined characterized  the  prayers;  whilst  the  sermon  conveyed  to 
the  mind  the  most  exalted  truths  of  the  Oospel. 

Silence  followed.  The  congr^ation  appeared  profoundly 
moved.  They  seemed  in  no  haste  to  go  away.  None  smiled  or 
exchanged  greetings  with  each  other.  They  retired  with  gravity ; 
and,  as  they  passed  along,  no  one  heard  a  word  of  criticism.  The 
impression  seemed  too  deep  for  garrulity;  the  doctrine  of  the 
discourse  had  passed  from  the  imagination  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science,  and  conscience  is  always  more  silent  than  fancy. 

Our  idea  is,  that  Mr.  Watscm  was  greater  as  a  Preacher  than 
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any  thing  else  j  and  this,  we  imagine,  must  be  the  cajse  with  all 
men  who  excel  in  the  art  of  pulpit  oratory.  The  living  soul  can 
alone  do  justice  to  the  fine  sentiments  of  a  man  of  genius.  What 
would  the  best  music  be,  unless  sung  or  played  ?  What  would 
the  drama  be,  if  not  acted?  Hence  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that 
a  good  speaker  is  a  bad  writer,  and,  vice  versd,  a  bad  speaker  is 
a  good  writer.  Many  of  the  little  elegances  which  beautify  style 
in  a  written  performance  would  ruin  a  sermon.  So  far  as 
impressiveness  is  concerned,  we  imagine,  concentration  is  essen- 
tial ;  thoughts  chained  with  as  much  meaning,  force,  and  beauty 
as  language  can  heap  upon  them  to  be  intelligible,  must  be 
necessary  in  a  living  speaker,  or  he  must  become  vapid.  The 
very  eflfort  to  bring  in  nice  distinctions  in  reason,  recondite  allu- 
sions or  quotations,  prettinesses  and  elegances,  or  to  join  and 
adjust  sentences  as  ornaments  in  a  saloon, — all  this. is  destruc- 
tive of  true  eloquence.  Freedom  from  mannerism  seems 
to  be  the  only  rule  that  can  be  applied  to  this  art.  Elo- 
quence in  a  true  man  is  the  man  himself  speaking  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  own  mind, — pouring  forth  the  torrents  of  his  own 
genius,  the  blaze  of  his  own  passions,  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
heart.  Nature  needs  no  rules  but  the  negative  ones  of  not 
speaking  blunderingly;  all  the  rest  must  be  supplied  from  her 
own  resources ;  and  an  orator  must  be  as  much  bom  an  orator, 
as  a  poet  must  be  bom  a  poet.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  orators; 
Burke  was  a  magnificent  writer  of  speeches :  when  the  first  two 
rose  in  the  House,  stillness  like  that  of  death  followed ;  when 
Burke  rose,  the  members  rushed  out,  with  the  exclamation,  that 
''the  dinner-bell  was  ringing  \^' 

We  believe  Mr.  Watson  never  read  a  sermon  but  once,  and  in 
that  attempt  he  failed ;  nor  did  he  ever  commit  his  sermons  to 
memory.  We  have  heard  but  one  reader  of  sermons  succeed, 
and  that  was  Dr.  Chalmers ;  but  if  his  compositions  are  care- 
fully analysed,  it  will  be  found  that,  though  written,  they  are 
constructed  upon  the  principles — ^if  the  contradiction  can  be 
allowed— of  a  vivd  voce  eloquence.  They  are  not  crowded  with 
thoughts;  but  the  few  thoughts  found  in  each  discourse  are 
laden  with  majestic  imagery,  and  carried  home  to  the  mind  by 
an  overwhelming  torrent  of  vehement  declamation.  The  manner 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  reading  his  sermons,  exactly  resembled  the 
sermons  themselves.  His  body  was  in  a  state  of  complete  agita- 
tion, his  voice  was  elevated  to  the  highest  key  of  its  capacity,  ftx)m 
beginning  to  end;  and,  whilst  his  right  hand  kept  hold  of  his 
manuscript,  his  left  incessantly  went  up  and  down  like  a  ham- 
mer. The  motion  of  his  hand,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
agreed  exactly  to  each  other.  The  whole  discourse  consisted  of 
a  repetition  of  strokes  aimed  at  the  mental  fortress  before  him. 
With  this  exception,  and  with  this  peculiarity,-^— so  far  as  our 
observation  has  gone, — the  practice  of  reading  sermons  has 
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failed;   and  with  no  fitness  can  a  reader  be  considered  an 
orator. 

The  habit  of  repeating  a  discourse  firom  memory  is  some- 
times^ though  very  seldom^  successful.  Its  puerile  stiffiiess  is 
one  usual  consequence,  but  by  no  means  the  worst.  The  best 
feelings  of  the  heart  are  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  but  these 
are  suppressed;  there  can  be  no  gush  of  sentiment  allowed^ 
because  this  would  lead  the  nund  away  firom  the  stereotyped 
manuscript  transferred  to  the  memory,  and  the  road,  once  lost, 
might  not  be  found  again.  But  passion  is  necessary  to  true  elo- 
quence :  eloquence  can  no  more  exist  without  deep  and  genuine 
feeling,  than  poetry  without  genius.  Passion  is  kindled  by  the 
agitation  of  the  soul,  by  the  presence  of  an  audience,  by  strong 
conceptions  springing  up  at  the  instant.  To  reduce  this  feeling 
to  written  formtdie,  would  cause  it  to  evaporate :  the  conceptions 
of  strong  passion  cannot  be  written,  any  more  than  the  fire  of  the 
sun  can  be  corked  up  in  a  jar.  Extemporaneous  oratory,  which 
is  always  the  most  effective,  never  destroys  reaaoQ  in  strong  and 
well-furnished  minds,  but  perfects  it.  A  real  orator  never  rea- 
sons so  well  as  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  within  are 
broken  up.  Vivid  perception,  logical  cohdrence,  rapid  combina- 
tion of  thought,  the  rich  and  exuberant  creation  of  metaphor 
and  imagery, — all  follow  this  impulse.  The  finest  orators  are 
sometimes  duU  in  their  ordinary  moods,  and  stammer  and  hag- 
gle till  the  fire  begins  to  kindle.  This  was  the  case  with  Charles 
Fox.  The  uninformed  listener  would  have  thought,  for  the  first 
half  hour  of  his  speech^  that  he  was  going  to  break  down.  But 
as  passion  rose,  the  powers  of  the  soul,  which  seemed  to  hang 
flapping  about  like  the  sails  of  a  vessel  in  a  calm,  gradually 
filled,  expanded,  and  then,  like  a  gaUant  ship  in  fiill  sail, 
ploughed  the  sea  in  mighty  majesty.  Passion  kindles  passion ; 
and  there  can  neither  be  true  Preachers  nor  true  hearers  without 
it.  Then,  as  this  emotion  cannot  be  put  upon  paper,  and  become 
a  matter  of  memory,  those  who  rehearse  their  sermons  must  be 
destitute  of  it.  They,  indeed,  sometimes  rant,  lift  up  their  eyes, 
throw  out  their  arms,  stamp  the  foot,  and  affect  the  tones  of 
deep  emotion;  but  it  is  all  sham;  and,  if  we  could  examine  the 
manuscript  or  the  cranium,  we  should  find  it  all  jotted 
down;  as  is  related  of  a  good  parson  of  this  school,  who 
had  written,  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript  climax,  •  ^'  Weep 
here  !  **  There  is,  moreover,  a  dose  connexion  between  the  pas- 
sions and  the  imagination;  but  imagination  is  essential  to  elo- 
quence. We  have,  indeed,  heard  men  of  great  power  with 
but  little  fancy;  but,  though  powerful  speakers,  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  eloquent.  Hence,  unless  the  soul  can  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  in  the  study, — ^which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  with  his 
coat  off,  his  vest  unbuttoned,  and  his  neck  bare,  was  accustomed 
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to  write  himself  into  a  bath  of  penpiration, — unless  this  can  be 
accomplished,  there  can  be  but  little  force  in  the  performances 
of  memoriter  or  sermon^reading  Preadiers;  and  we  believe 
this  class  of  pulpit  orators  do  not  find  their  studies  a  very 
creatiye  region.  We  limit  these  remarks  to  the  art  of  elo« 
quence:  there  are  other  and  higher  oonsideratkxos  which  we 
purposely  omit. 

To  81^,  as  we  have  done,  that  Mr.  Watson  was  a  better 
Preacher  than  any  thing  else,  is  to  place  him  in  a  very  high 
position  as  a  pulpit  orator.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to 
hear  all  tiie  celebrities  of  the  pul]^t  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived;  but  we  certainly  never  h^rd  his  equal.  Some  of  his 
written  sermons  are  beautiful  specimens  of  composition;  but 
they  bear  but  an  imperfect  resemblance  to  his  spoken  dis- 
courses. This  resulted  firom  the  drcumstance  that  they  were 
recdly  extemporaneous.  His  preparations  were  of  the  most 
meagre  kind,  that  is,  so  far  as  they  were  written;  and  many 
of  them  were  not  written  at  all.  We  are  not,  however,  fix>m 
this  to  presume  that  he  had  not  reflected  deeply  and  pro* 
foundly  on  tiie  subjects  to  be  discussed.  But  the  materiel  being 
in  his  mind,  and  not  in  manx^Kaript,  he  had  the  power  of  fusing 
this  matMel  with  the  glow  of  his  genius  in  the  progress  of  its 
delivery.  This  gave  l^e,  freshness,  and  power,  which  never  can 
be  secured  by  o&er  modes.  His  language  was  as  accurate  from 
his  lips  as  fr^  his  pen, — as  appropriate  to  the  theme,  as  chaste, 
as  forcible,  as  elegant,  and,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  similar 
instances,  had  much  more  force  than  written  words.  Even  the 
si^umentative  part  partook  of  this  animation ;  but  the  declama- 
tion, the  creations  of  imagination,  the  poetry,  were  overwhehning. 
One  of  his  sermons  was  as  different  from  ^memoriter  sermon,  as  a 
man  is  different  from  a  statue :  in  the  one  we  have  the  form  with- 
out the  life;  in  the  other  we  have  the  entire  man,  body  and 
soul.  But  he  never  lost  his  chart,  never  plunged  into  chaos. 
The  reasoning  of  one  of  his  oral  efforts  was  like  a  chain  of  gold 
running  throogh  from  end  to  end ;  and  it  cost  no  great  trouble 
to  perceive  the  linking:  but  the  luminous  flashes  of  genius 
brought  to  illustrate  and  impress  this  reasoning  on  the  minds  of 
his  auditory  were  just  like  the  sun,  who,  never  losing  his  central 
position,  throws  around  him  the  effiilgence  of  day. 

Every  man  is  made  for  his  work :  Mr.  Watson  was  made  for 
his.  GKxi  had  been  most  bountiful  to  him.  His  person  was  remark- 
able, like  his  nund.  His  physique  was  exquisitely  farmed,  as  if 
to  be  the  fitting  casket  of  the  brilliant  jewel  lodged  within. 
Nobody  could  meet  him  without  stopping  to  look  bade,  asking, 
''  Who  is  that  ? ''  But  that  head !  The  face  was  elongated,  and 
somewhat  pale,  with  an  appearance  of  constant  suffering,  and 
often  overshadowed  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  The  mouth  was 
expressive  of  every  thing  but  obstinacy.     The  sense  of  the 
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lidiculoos^  satire,  scorn,  oontemptj  defiance,  imaginings,  love, 
joy,  all  found  expression  in  those  wonderful  lips.  The  nose  was 
prominait, — ^not  exactly  Grecian,  not  exactly  Roman,  but  beau- 
tifiilly  English,  and  expressive  of  both  genius  and  generosity. 
The  eyes  were  dark,  oval,  deep,  briUiant,  piercing,  and,  if  we 
may  say  so,  inexpressibly  expressive.  His  look  of  scrutiny 
pierced  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul;  his  look  of  complacency 
inspired  instant  confi^dence;  his  look  of  affection  kindled  the 
feeUngs  into  a  hearty  glow;  his  look  of  devotion  was  calmly 
meditative;  his  look  of  inspiration  was  like  a  blaze  of  sacred 
file.  No  one  could  possibly  mistake  the  meaning  of  his  eyes : 
they  spoke  as  intelligibly  as  his  tongue.  But  that  brow  I  We 
know  not  what  to  say :  we  are  afraid  of  failure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  being  accused,  by  those  who  did  not  live  in  his  day,  of 
exaggeration.  But  we  believe,  that  in  this  case  exaggeration  is 
impossible.  Our  only  means  of  judging  of  the  human  head  is 
by  comparison.  This  principle  necessarily  comes  in;  and  our 
estimate  must  be  formed  thereupon.  We  have  seen  heads  of 
greater  breadth  than  that  of  Mr.  Watson,  indicating  greater 
power  in  some  of  its  forms.  We  have  seen  men  possessing  much 
more  brain  in  the  mass ;  but  its  distribution  was  perfectly  dif- 
ferent. In  him  the  brain  appeared  to  be  mainly  given  to  assist 
mental  exercise,  the  great  mass  being  found  in  the  frontal  por- 
tion of  the  head.  Indeed,  those  posterior  developments  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  the  animal  passions  were  nearly  absent.  But 
the  brow  was  prodigiously  developed,  as  if,  by  some  extraordinaiy 
process,  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain  had  been  forced  to  this 
point, — as  if  the  intellect  had  demanded  and  engrossed  every 
particle.  The  forehead  did  not  taper  inward  from  the  sides,  but 
was  square;  neither  was  it  retiring,  as  we  often  see  in  heads 
otherwise  fine,  but  was  as  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  eyebrows 
as  possible,  and  of  great  height.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
face,  there  was  real  sublimity  in  the  loftiness  of  this  brow,  as 
there  is  sublimity  in  the  Alps  and  the  Andes.  We  certainly 
never  saw  such  a  head ;  it  was  unlike  that  of  any  other  person. 
K  placed  in  the  midst  of  those  of  an  entire  nation,  it  would 
be  found  different  from  them  all :  if  measured  by  the  ordinary 
standard,  it  would  as  far  transcend  them  as  the  giant  transcends 
the  man  of  common  stature. 

This,  then,  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  soul  had  to 
work ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that,  with  such  an  instru- 
ment, achievements  in  mental  superiori^  and  excellency  were 
attained.  But  there  is  a  connexion  betwixt  the  brain  and  the 
whole  nervous  sjnstem :  the  seat  of  sensation  may  be  local ;  but 
sensation  itself  is  universal.  Mr.  Watson  was  acutely  soisitive. 
We  remember,  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  been  preaching  one 
of  his  masterly  sermons,  a  distinguished  Dissenting  Minister  pre- 
sent made  use  of  the  words,  "  That  wonderful  mental  machine  I^' 
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Such  would  be  the  estimate  of  distant  observers  in  general. 
Passion^  sensation^  acute  feelings  would  be  the  last  things  they 
would  think  of  as  belonging  to  so  philosophical  a  mind.  But 
this  would  be  a  perfectly  false  estimate.  His  sentient  nature 
was  equal  to  his  intellectual ;  and  they  probably  acted  recipro- 
cally upon  each  other.  There  never  can  be  great  intellect  with- 
out great  sensibility.  The  mind  may  control  the  passions^  as  the 
rudder  steadies  the  vessel  in  a  stormy  but  the  passions  move  the 
mind  in  its  tum^  giving  the  intellect  its  wholesome  stimulus^  and 
much  of  its  colouring.  Intellect  without  passion  would  be  like  the 
soul  without  the  body :  it  mighty  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  pure 
and  ele\'at6d  as  an  angelic  nature,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  us, 
as  being  intangible  to  our  mixed  state  of  body  and  soul.  In 
great  natures  the  fedings  generally  take  a  melancholy  hue,  and, 
strange  to  say,  very  often  from  the  sense  of  imperfection.  Mr. 
Watson  was  always  behind  his  ideal,  always  striving  to  attain  a 
perfection  he  never,  in  his  own  apprehension,  reached ;  always 
climbing,  without  ever  reaching  the  top  of  the  hiU.  But  the 
visions  of  intellect  are  such  as  to  foster  melancholy  emotions. 
A  shipwrecked  world,  a  ruined  race,  a  dead  past,  a  dying  present, 
a  dark  fixture,  are  things  to  produce  miserable  sensations  in  those 
who  see  them  in  their  Tivid  reality.  Nobody  needs  envy  great 
ability.  The  happiest  men  are  they  who  sit  at  home,  and  lisp 
their  little  joys,  with  the  imagination  that  there  is  nothing  either 
better  or  worse  than  themselves,  and  their  own  bright  fireside. 

It  is  said  of  some  intellectujal  men,  that  they  have  fits  of 
energy  and  fits  of  idleness  in  alternation.  Dr.  Johnson  either 
worked  like  a  horse,  or  not  at  all.  Mr.  Watson  was  free  fit)m 
this  peculiarity.  His  intellectual  activity  was  incessant;  it 
knew  no  intermission :  like  time,  his  mind  was  constantly  in 
motion.  Some  persons  can  only  pursue  their  mental  processes 
in  one  place :  they  must  be  in  their  study,  surrounded  by  their 
books,  with  papers,  chairs,  pictures,  and  every  thing  in  exact 
order,  or  otherwise  the  machine  stands  still.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Watson.  External  circumstances  made  very  little  difiFerence 
to  him.  His  portfolio  was  always  at  hand,  and  in  constant 
requisition.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  a  great  amount  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  finished  productions  of  his  pen  were 
written  out  of  his  own  study,  and  some  of  them  in  the  midst  of 
public  business,  journeys,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons  in 
incessant  motion  and  conversation.  His  energy  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  understood  by  the  amount  of  letter-press  contained 
in  the  "Works;"  but  this  is  a  very  insufficient  index.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  uncollected  material  of  his  pen  would 
equal,  if  not  far  excped,  in  quantity,  that  which  is  called  his 
"Works."  Activity,  indeed,  was  the  element  of  his  mental 
existence ;  and  he  could  not  live  a  day  without  the  creation  of 
something  important. 
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Besides  study  and  authorship,  several  departments  of  work 
engaged  Mr.  Watson^s  unceasing  efforts.  He  was  a  constant 
Preacher.  When  in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry,  he  inva- 
riably attended  to  his  duties  with  great  punctuality  ^  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  say  of  some  of  his  congregations  in  small  places, 
that  he  had  as  many  people  as  candles,  or  just  the  number  that 
he  had  walked  miles.  When  he  had  no  particular  charge,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  he  was  indefatigable  in  this 
duty ;  and  in  addition  to  the  extra  sermons  which  he  was  in  the 
regular  habit  of  preaching  for  the  Society,  he  took  services  every 
Sabbath  jn  some  of  the  London  pulpits.  The  Missions,  it  is  well 
known,  occupied  his  daily  attention;  and  his  Sermon  on  '^  Eze- 
kieFs  Vision  of  the  Dry  Bones  '^  was  one  of  the  first  ever  preached 
for  the  Society.  During  the  period  of  twenty  years,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  this  work, — ^the  evangelization  of  the  world  being 
his  chief  desire.  He  lived  to  see  these  labours  crowned  with 
great  results ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  assisted  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
those  enterprises  in  all  time  to  come,  which  may  lead  to  still 
greater  success. 

His  exertions  against  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  were 
equally  arduous  and  untiring.  His  sermon  on  '*  The  Instruction 
of  the  Negroes  '^  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  and  eloquent  of  the 
whole  series.  He  took  part  with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  its 
exertions,  attending  the  Committee,  and  employing  his  pen  and 
his  influence  to  further  its  objects ;  and  he  died  just  as  the  chains 
of  the  poor  slave  feU  off.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  political  philo- 
sopher, and  may  be  said  to  have  worked  in  this  line,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  bear  a  more  philanthropic  character.  During 
the  long  stru^le  of  the  country  for  existence  and  freedom, 
against  the  aggressive  violence  of  Napoleon,  he  placed  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  nation,  and  constantly  exerted  his  talents 
in  support  of  British  interests.  He  kept  pace,  however,  with 
the  progress  of  society;  and,  though  holding  stead&stly  to 
the  old  English  system  of  poUcy  till  the  storm  was  over,  he 
entertained  the  idea  that  a  new  adjustment  of  the  national 
machine  had  become  necessary,  and  gave  his  adherence  to 
many  of  the  reformatory  measures  which  sprang  up  after  the 
war  had  ceased.  But  he  never  appeared  as  the  political  partizan, 
nor  entered  into  any  public  movements,  believing  that  the 
position  and  duties  of  a  Minister  did  not  allow  of  party  strife. 
Hence  the  part  he  took  in  politics  was  to  throw  into  the  boiling 
caldron  some  philosophical  views,  some  cooling  ingredient. 
With  an  intellect  so  intense,  mental  labour  so  abundant  and 
untiring,  activity  so  incessant,  and  feelings  so  deep,  we  are  not 
surpris^  that  Mr.  Watson  fell  a  martyr  to  his  exertions  in  the 
midst  of  his  years.    Arcum  intensio  Jreffit. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  Poems.    By  Alezandeb.  Smith.    Third  Edition. 

London,  1854. 
2.  Balder :  a  Poem.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Bosnan«''    London^ 

1854. 

The  puUicatian  of  these  two  volumes,  within  the  space  of  the 
last  £ew  months^  presents  an  opportunity  of  which  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves^  and  so  proceed  at  once  to  offer  some  brief  remarks  upon 
the  leading  diaracteristics  of  modern  poetry^  The  whole  of  this 
wide  subject  could  not^  indeed^  be  discoursed  upon  from  so  limited 
a  text;  but  for  exhibiting  the  more  promineoit  features  and 
marked  tendencies  of  poetry  in  the  present  day^  we  could  not^ 
perhaps^  have  selected  better  iQustrations  than  those  which  come 
most  recently  to  hand.  Of  those  features  and  tendencies  they 
furnish,  it  is  true>  exaggerated  types;  but  for  this  reason  they  are 
only  the  more  adapted  to  our  present  purpose,  as  a  public  lesson 
is  illustrated  best  by  examples  in  high  relief. 

To  many  of  our  readers,  more  familiar  with  the  standard  poets 
of  our  country  than  with  the  ardent  and  unsettled  minstrelsy  of 
the  current  time,  the  immediate  subjects  of  this  paper  may  not 
seem  to  have  deserved  our  first  attention ;  and  such  a  feeling  we  ' 
can  well  appreciate.  We,  too,  should  have  pref<»rred  to  introduce 
this  branch  of  literature  by  remarks  in  connexion  with  one  or 
other  of  our  elder  poets ;  to  have  refreshed  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  readw  with  some  of  the  choice  passages  of  Chaucer,  rich 
both  in  eharaeter  and  circumstance,  and  buoyant  with  a  certain 
natural  gladness, — of  Spenser,  fruitful  in  invention,  and  high  in 
moral  tone,  doihing  the  meekest  virtues  in  heroic  ^ess,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  most  ennoUing  truths  in  quaint  and  pleasant  alle- 
gories^—or  of  Dryden,  whose  nervous  verse  and  masculine  good 
sense  discover  to  us  how  much  of  daily  wisdom  may  consist  with 
rare  poetic  gifts.  From  the  pleasure  of  this  retrospect  there 
would  have  been  no  drawback;  and  in  poe^ay  so  catholic,  all 
healthy  minds  would  have  shared  a  genuine  delight.  But  the 
usefrdneas  of  a  journal  like  ours  is  dependent,  in  no  small  measure 
upon  its  watching  the  social  and  Uterary  aspect  of  the  times, — ^in 
its  reflection  of  every  existing  phase,  or  promise  of  improvement, 
— and  its  timdy  warning  of  every  degenerate  tendency.  It  is 
under  the  influence  of  this  coDviction  that  we  now  write.  In  the 
recent  and  rising  school  of  poetry  there  is  so  much  to  elicit 
admiration,  combined  with  still  more  that  is  fiEttal,  as  we  think, 
to  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual,  maturity  and  wdl-being,  that 
we  at  once  address  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  its  peculiar 
character,  to  a  brief  acknowledgment  of  its  beauties,  and  a 
serious  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  its  defects. 

It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  obviate  the  mere  suspicion  of 
narrowness  or  preju^ce.     In  art  we  profess  our  tastes  to  be  suf- 
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£ciently  eclectic.  We  are  not  of  those  who>  from  a  iiatural  or 
acquired  bias  towards  one  class  of  poetry,  would  deny  the  name 
to  every  composition  of  another  school.  The  charm'  of  this  great 
art,  as  of  its  greater,  prototype,  is  its  wonderful  variety.  It  has 
something  for  every  taste  and  every  mood;  it  breathes  succes- 
sively the  airs  of  every  season,  and  touches  by  turns  the  simplest 
bosom  and  most  cultivated  mind.  And  if  it  be  true, — ^as  we 
believe  it  is, — ^that  its  great  masters  have  the  suffirages  of  every 
dass,  and  attract  the  humblest  to  find  some  natural  charm  in 
those  human  features,  whose  deeper  and  divine  significance  makes 
the  highest  to  return,  and  ponder,  and  gain  fresh  intelligence, 
with  every  frirther  contemplation>  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
another  order,  whose  office  is  more  limited,  but  not  less  authentic. 
Seldom,  indeed,  is  the  gift  of  genius  thus  universal  in  its  power; 
far  jnxxe  frequently  is  it  thus  circumscribed  and  special.  A 
Madonna  of  Raphael, — ^all  can  see  beauty  there ;  peasant  as  well 
as  prince,  and  Protestant  as  well  as  CatlM)UG;  not  only  maid  and 
mother,  with  their  mysterious  sympathy,  but  boy  and  man,  and 
all  who  have  ever  found  or  felt  any  natural  strain  of  love.  But 
where  is  the  connoisseur  who  has  traced  all  the  magic  of  its  art^ 
and  exhausted  all  the  treasures  of  its  truth  and  tenderness, — who 
has  perused  it  thoroughly,  is  satisfied  completely,  and  is  o(»Qitent 
to  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time  ?  A  play  of  Shakspeare, — this 
is  patent  to  every  schoolboy;  it  is  history  for  the  mi^on,  a 
reportoiy  for  every  masquerader,  a  world  far  every  humorist,  a 
manual  for  every  statesman,  a  text-book  for  every  moralist. 
But  where  is  the  scholar  or  critic  who  has  pointed  out  every 
beauty,  and  supplied  the  final  gloss,  and  learnt  the  whde  lesson  ? 
Honour  then  to  Shakspeare  and  this  chosen  few  1  These  9X».  the 
High  Priests  of  Nature,  who  minister  at  the  great  altar  in  the 
open  service  of  the  temple.  But  there  are  humbler  oratories 
embayed  widiin  its  solemn  aisles,  and  there  the  pilgrims  frt>m 
every  region  may  hear  w(»rds  of  comfort,  each  in  his  own  dialect; 
and  the  priests  themselves  drink  sympathiasing  words  from  each 
other's  lips.  There  are  Poets  who  need  Poets  foir  an  audience> — 
who  have  fed  their  imagination  upon  the  selectest  images  and 
daintiest  thoughts ;  and  men  of  coarser  mould  can  have  no  sym^ 
pathy  with  theise.  There  are  others,  who  have  brought  learning 
to  enrich  their  art,  and  whose  elaborate  compositions  are  so  many 
pieces  of  embroidered  tapestry,  bright  with  traditicmary  splen- 
dours, and  moving  with  heroic  life.  Honour  then  to  Collins  and 
to  Gray !  All  are  welcome  who  are  servants  faithful  both  to 
virtue  and  to  man,  and  who  make  Truth,  and  Beauty  the 
handmaids  who  unveil  the  face  of  Nature.  In  this  spirit  we 
gladly  recognise  the  mtu^  of  Keats,  with  its  sensuous  deli^  in 
every  natural  object^  and  its  almost  pagan  reverence  for  the  dumb 
old  deities  of  Greece, — and  the  genius  of  Shelley,  soaring,  like 
his  own  dLylarki  '^  higher  yet,  and  higher,'^  and  diedding  from 
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illustrious  wings  the  whiteness  of  ideal  beauty  on  every  thing 
beneath. 

Neither  do  we  deny  that  true  poetry  may,  in  some  faint 
degree,  refled;  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  gives  it  birth.  Of 
some  species, — such  as  satire,  comedy,  and  the  like, — ^it  is  the 
peculiar  function  so  to  do ;  and  for  many  of  the  more  serious 
kinds,  it  is  no  necessary  detraction,  that  they  indicate,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  the 
author  lived.  Poetry  of  the  best  description  will  often  take 
something  of  its  form  and  temper  from  popular  and  passing 
influences,  from  the  force  of  national  and  temporary  circum* 
stances :  for,  though  individual  genius  is  the  fire  in  which  it  is 
raised  to  its  white  heat,  the  present  age  is  yet  the  anvil  on  which 
it  is  beaten  into  shape.  This  is  chiefly  true  of  poetry  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  mostly  popular  in  its  character,  and  always  lyrical 
in  its  expression :  of  that  which  is  highest  and  best,  the  most 
artistic  and  elaborate,  we  may  confidently  say  that  it  is  essen- 
tially independent  of  current  tendencies, — ^that  a  spirit  of  utili- 
tarian progress,  if  allowed  to  interfere,  will  more  frequently 
deteriorate  than  exalt  it;  and  an  age  of  metaphysical  inquiry 
serve  rather  to  confound  its  pure  aesthetic  genius,  than  to  yield 
it  a  truer  or  nobler  theory  of  life. 

As  there  is  much  error  prevalent  on  this  point,  and  as  that 
error  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of 
many  poems  of  imdoubted  genius  in  our  day,  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  examine  it  more  fully.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
ill-construction  and  feeble  execution  of  these  works  are,  in  great 
measure,  due  to  unsound  notions  of  poetic  art ;  while  only  from 
the  observance  of  its  genuine  principles  can  moral  truth,  and  every 
minor  excellence,  result. 

That  poetry  should,  according  to  the  language  of  our  great 
dramatist,  "  show  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  times,  its  form 
and  pressure,^^  is,  indeed,  a  maxim  of  some  value  to  the  artist  of 
every  class ;  but  it  is  frequently  repeated  in  our  ears  by  those 
who  forget  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  that  great  master's 
practice,  and  who  both  mistake  its  meaning,  and  exaggerate  its 
importance. 

First,  they  mistake  its  meaning.  It  signifies, — at  least  in  its 
application  to  the  art  under  review,  of  which  precisely  it  was  not 
first  spqken, — ^not  that  poetry  of  set  purpose  must,  but  that 
poetry  of  the  right  stamp  ever  will,  reflect  the  lineaments  of  Ike 
age,  not  of  the  poet  himself ,  but  of  that  imagined  in  the  poet's 
fable.  It  dictates,  not  the  choice  of  subject,  which  is  left  abso- 
lutely free,  but  the  fidelity  of  imitation,  which  is  strictly  and 
primarily  demanded  by  aesthetic  law.  Is  the  time  we  live  in  full 
of  earnest  inquiry,  practical  reform,  philanthropic  effort,  and 
social  improvement?  These,  then,  will  more  or  less  appear  in 
all  works,  even  of  the  epic  class,  whose  scene  and  era   are 
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expressly  identical  with  ours ;  but  these  works  mostly  take  the 
shape  of  the  prose  novel.  They  will  sometimes^  abo^  condense 
themselves  in  verse^  and  find  warm  utterance  in  those  brief  and 
popular  lyrics  by  which  a  nation  or  a  class  gives  expression  to 
its  transitory  throes.  But  we  are  speaking  now  of  poems  which^ 
by  their  elaboration  or  their  lengthy  evidently  make  pretensions 
to  the  highest  rank  of  art ;  and  the  method  of  true  art  is  not 
altered  by  the  genius  of  an  age.  Its  appeals  are  made  from  one 
individual  mind  to  another,  and  not  from  the  individual  to  a  col- 
lective people.  It  advocates  no  measure  of  reform,  however 
pressing  or  desirable ;  it  occupies  itself  with  no  single  branch  of 
industry  or  science,  however  useful ;  it  does  not  even,  without 
manifest  deterioration  and  failure,  rehearse  the  crude  and  dis- 
ordered fancies  of  any  single  mind^  however  gifted,  and  though 
it  be  the  poet^s  own.  The  nature  of  art  is  essentially  objective 
and  constructive.  A  poem,  like  a  painting,  is  strictly  a  compo- 
sition, whose  materials — selected  almost  in  whatsoever  place  you 
will — ^are  faithfully  combined  by  the  aesthetic  faculty, — ^a  faculty 
that  is  neither  wholly  intellectual  nor  wholly  moral,  that  acts  in 
great  measure  like  instinct^  but  needs  the  co-operation  of  science 
and  intelligence. 

But,  secondly,  our  critics  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
maxim,  even  when  understood  in  their  own  limited  and  lesser 
sense.  Poetry  depends  far  more  on  the  essential  than  the  acci- 
dental ;  on  the  permanent  than  the  temporary;  on  man  himself 
than  national  costume  or  political  conditions.  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  no  poem  worthy  of  the  name  can  ever  grow  dim  with  age, 
but  is  fresh  through  all  time.  No  man  speaks  so  sincerely  to  his 
fellow-man  as  the  poet ;  none  is  so  free  from  the  affectations  and 
fiedsehoods  which  divide  one  class  in  society  from  another,  and 
make  one  generation  almost  strange  to  that  which  follows;  no 
one,  therefore,  is  so  widely  recognised,  so  welcome  in  every 
neighbourhood,  so  secure  against  the  changing  fashions  and  con- 
founding dialects  of  time.  The  best,  and  even  the  most  popular, 
poems  in  the  world,  are  those  which  are  least  shaped  or  coloured 
by  the  spirit  of  the  author's  age.  K  the  ancients  still  move  and 
delight  us,  it  is  not  that  we  have  anything  in  common  with  pagan 
Greece  or  Home,  either  socially  or  politically  considered ;  for  by 
contrast  in  these  particulars  we  are  yet  more  divided  from  them 
than  by  centuries  of  time.  It  is  as  men  beholding  the  same  sun, 
feeling  the  same  wants,  and  suffering  the  same  changes.  We  may 
cease  to  wonder  then  that  the  ballads  recited  in  their  halls,  and 
the  dramas  which  held  breathless  their  assembled  cities,  are  still 
frequent  on  our  lips,  and  often  present  to  our  minds.  If  pleasing 
to  the  yoimg  or  to  the  old  once, — as  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey, — 
why  not  to  youth  or  to  experience  now?  If  gratefrd  to  the 
instinct  of  filial  piety  once, — as  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, — why 
not  to  filial  piety  in  our  day  also  ?     That  these  are  not  even  more 
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popular  among  ns  is  only  because^  with  all  their  Ibroe  of  tmth^ 
they  are  not  trae  enough^ — not  simply^  Ailly^  and  profoundly  so. 
They  are  Greek  to  a  £Etult,  as  well  as  human  to  a  mirade.  Some- 
thing of  artifice  stiffens  the  march  of  their  otherwise  consummate 
art;  the  brooding  shadow  of  one  great  national  bdief  obecnres 
much  of  the  delicate  tracery  of  life ;  the  demands  of  one  grand 
action  admit  too  seldom  of  a  sweet  and  natural  relief.  Hence 
the  defective  sympathy  existing  between  this  age  of  readers  and 
that  age  of  poets ;  hence  the  need  of  culture  and  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  tiie  former^  before  they  can  thoroughly  enjoy  the  lofty 
creations  of  the  latter.  Something,  indeed,  of  this  is  chargeable 
on  the  great  difference,  even  of  personal  character,  whidi  the 
influence  of  our  northern  civilization,  and  especially  of  the  new 
and  better  religion,  has  wrought  upon  mankind  in  modem  times ; 
but  still  more,  we  suspect,  is  due  to  the  less  perfect  sympathies  of 
the  poet, — ^for  Sophocles  is  not  the  rival  of  Shakspeare.  For 
some  of  the  highest  purposes  of  art,  the  ancients  were  sufficiently 
related  to  men  in  every  age  to  bequeath  examples  of  abiding 
interest ;  and,  in  the  main,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  actual  legacy  we  enjoy;  and  certainly  it  does  not 
forbid  our  admiration  and  wonder.  Even  our  purer  faith  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  our  sympathy ;  all  the  nobler  s^itiments 
of  natural  religion — ^and  poetry  as  an  art  would  perhaps  do 
well  to  concern  itself  with  these  alone — ^are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  bards  of  every  country;  wisdom  and  beauty  find  an 
oriental  dress  in  Sadi  and  Ferdousi,  a  classic  one  in  Sophocles 
and  Homer,  and  in  either  dress  we  may  welcome  both.  If  we 
know  how  to  keep  poetry  in  its  proper  place,  and  expect  from  it 
only  its  legitimate  effects,  we  shaQ  not  hesitate  to  profit  and 
delight  ourselves  by  Virgil  as  securely  as  by  Milton;  if  we  are  so 
foolish  as  to  draw  our  highest  principles  therefrom,  we  shall  only 
err  too  far  in  either  case. 

But  if  the  poet  is  indeed  thus  independent,  and  restrained 
neither  to  his  own  locality  nor  era,  it  is  certain  he  will  use  this 
liberty,  and  for  the  most  part  fix  his  choice  upon  a  distant  or 
somewhat  unfamiliar  scene.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious 
and  irresistible.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  more  likely  to  appre- 
hend the  limits  of  his  subject,  to  recognise  its  genuine  features^ 
and  to  sketch  the  whole  more  freely,  when  he  beholds  it  from  a 
certain  elevation, — ^from  some  height  where  no  prejudices  can 
obscure,  and  no  distractions  interrupt,  his  dear  and  oedm  observ- 
ance,— ^where  serene  impartial  art  may  exercke  its  functions  undis- 
turbed. But  there  is  another  consideration  hardly  less  important. 
Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  poetry  should  please ;  and 
that  it  may  ultimatdy  and  profoundly  please,  it  must  first  and 
easily  attract.  To  this  end,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  contribute 
than  some  novelty  of  external  features,  tending  to  stimulate  our 
languid  curiosity,  and  leading  us,  perhaps  unawares,  into  a  deeper 
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sympathy  with  all  that  ia  of  more  real  and  abiding  into-est. 
True  it  ia  that  what  is  iQOst  essential  in  poetry^  is  that  which 
.  touches  us  most  nearly^  and  is  promptly  recognised  and  felt  as 
true;  but  every  thing  which  distinguishes  it  as  an  art^  which  raises 
it  above  the  level  of  ordinary  prose  literature  and  learnings  is 
traceable  to  some  form  oi  pleasure^  sensuous  or  intellectual^  as^ 
for  instance^  to  our  delight  in  imitation^  melody^  or  grouping. 
It  is  idle  to  object  that  a  great  poet  should  have  a  higher  purpose 
than  to  please ;  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  to  please  by  means 
of  its  Intimate  resources  is  the  first  condition  of  his  art,  and 
for  him  to  understand  that  he  can  no  mote  dispense  with  the 
lighter  charm  of  novelty,  than  with  the  incorporated  graces  of 
harmonious  verse. 

We  hope  the  relevance  df  these  remarks  will  soon  be  more 
obvious  to  the  reader,  and  that  he  will  then  acquit  us  of  wilfully 
trifling  with  his  patience.    Much  of  the  defectiveness  of  recent 
poetry  arises,  as  we  think,  from  a  disregard  of  these  first  princi- 
ples.    Its  faults,  indeed,  are  both  many  and  various,  afiecting 
style  and  sentiment  as  well  as  plan :  but  this  deliberate  weakness  of 
design  is  doubtless  a  radical  and  primary  defect;  and  this  vague  and 
vain  attempt  to  give  voice  and  utterance  to  the  struggling  forces 
of  the  age,  brings  a  disturlung  influence  into  the  young  poet's 
mind ;  while  the  efiect  of  both  together  is  to  deny  to  his  produc- 
tion that  interest  which  arises  firom  a  definite  purpose  and  an 
united  action,  attended,  as  these  commonly  are,  by  a  due  variety 
of  character,  and  a  sober  and  subordinated  use  of  language.     The 
books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  been  selected  for 
illustrating  this  degenerate  tendency ;  but,  before  turning  parti- 
cularly to  them,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  two  living  authors  who 
have  set  a  contrary  example,  and  proved  both  the  soundness  and 
success  of  their  canons  of  art, — Henry  Taylor,  in  ''  Philip  Van 
Artevdde,'^  and  Walter  Landor,  in  his  '*  Hellenics."  Do  we  want 
poems  more  beautiful — can  we  find  any  more  genuine — than 
these?     Neither  of  them  is  saturated  with  what  is  called  ''the 
spirit  of  the  age ;"  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  even  biassed 
by  it ;  perhaps  the  student  of  a  hundred  years  hence  could  not 
learn  the  period  of  their  production  by  internal  evidence.    Yet 
few  authors  of  the  present  day  are  so  certain  to  fulfil  their  cen- 
tury, few  volumes  of  our  teeming  press  more  likely  to  be  studied 
and  perused  in  the  future.    Both  works  are  acceptable  to  the 
healthiest  and  purest  modem  taste ;  for  though  the  subject  is 
mediaeval  in  the  one  case,  and  classical  in  the  other,  they  are  the 
productions,  not  of  antiquarians,  but  of  poets. 

But  ours  is  not  the  argument  of  limitation  or  undue  control ; 
and  we  gladly  admit  that,  if  the  poet  is  not  restricted  to  the  pre- 
sent, neither  is  he  excluded  from  it.  The  Muse  that  has  the 
wings  of  the  morning  may  fold  them  above  our  noisiest  cities, 
and  gracefully  alight  in  the  forum  or  the  market-place.    The 
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influence  of  the  present  Laureate  has  not  always  been  for  good 
upon  his  followers;  for  they  have  caught  his  tone^  but  lack  his 
pure  insight  and  almost  perfect  taste.     Yet  it  seems  to  us  that^  in 
the  poems  of  Tennyson  himself^  both  these  conditions — ^which 
respect  the  transitory  and  the  abiding,  and  find  an  element  of 
this  in  a  chaos  of  that — are  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  degree.     He 
draws  his  inspiration  firom  the  native  well  of  his  own  fancy,  and 
yet  sings  firom  his  height  of  place  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     His  genius  is  affected,  but  not  oyerbome,  by  the 
tumultuous  spirit  of  the  times,  by  the  triumphs  of  material  sci- 
ence, or  the  conflicts  of  the  public  soul.     Hence  the  sweetness^ 
as  well  as  the  subtlety,  of  his  verse,  the  clearness  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  ease  of  his  expression.    The  doubt  of  other  men  he 
seems  to  pity,  rather  than  to  share.     As  a  poet,  he  knows  that 
enough  of  the  beautiAil  and  the  good  remains  for  him,  enough 
of  the  lasting  and  the  true;  and  therefore  he  glances  only  into 
the  dark  vortex  of  scepticism,  and ''  drops  a  melodious  tear,''  and  in 
another  moment  he  is  soaring  upward  and  away :  resting  now  on 
Ida,  he  re-modulates  the  plaint  of  the  deserted  (Enone,  henceforth 
immortal  as  love  and  grief  can  make  it ;  and  now,  alighting  on 
the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  he  rehearses  the  fearful  lessons 
of  ascetic  virtue.     From  this  true  conception  of  his  art,  and  this 
fiuthfulness  to  the  universal  and  abiding  above  the  merely  local 
and  transient,  it  is  due  that  the  writings  of  the  Poet-Laureate 
harmonize  with  the  standard  poetry  of  all  times,  and  take  their 
place  at  once  as  classic  pieces.     For  choiceness  of  imagery  and 
allusion,  for  musical  sweetness  of  intonation,  and  for  that  intel- 
lectual quality  which  is  power  and  ease  and  affluence  at  once,  the 
poems  of  Tennyson  may  worthily  compare  with  the  minor  poetry 
of  Milton.     Each  is  a  master  of  lyrical  expression,  and  sings 
from  his  own  deep,  human  heart,  as  independent  both  of  age  and 
country.     And  yet  we  dare  not  say  that  there  is  no  indication 
that  these  poets  lived  at  different  periods ;  only  that  indication, 
which  is  positive  in  the  case  of  Tennyson,  is  merely  n^ative  in 
that  of  Milton.    Milton  seems  to  sing  for  recreation, — ^to  unbend 
his  sterner  genius  in  some  light  exercise  of  imagination  or  60107 ; 
and  so  he  borrows  something  of  the  spirit  of  pagan  poetry,  the 
more  thoroughly  to  mask  the  age  of  Puritanism  firom  his  own 
regard.    In  Tenn^n,  under  much  the  same  conditions  of  £Eunle 
grace  and  exquisite  allusion,  we  have  glimpses  of  a  mind  that 
forecasts  the  fortunes  of  his  race,  whose  thoughts  are  all  thrown 
forward  "  by  the  progress  of  the  suns,''  and,  like  pensive  shadows, 
dapple  the  simny  Aiture ;  but  his  spirit  is  cheerfol  throughout, 
and  full  of  hope,  if  not  evincing  the  confidence  of  fiedth ;  and,  in 
his  sweet  wild  music,  we  no  longer  hear  ^'  ancestral  voices  pro- 
phesying war,"  but  a  chorus — distant,  yet  jubilant,  faint  as  echo, 
yet  rounded  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres — celebrating  the  age 
of  peace  and  happiness, — 
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"  And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


We  must  not  any  longer  defer  the  promised  introduction  of 
our  two  young  poets^  but  forthwith  present  them  to  the  reader. 
When  he  has  made  their  acquaintance^  our  previous  observa- 
tions on  the  art  which  they  profess  may  recur  to  him  as  having 
a  distinct  bearing  on  our  estimate  of  their  practice  and  success. 

The  principal  poem  in  Mr.  Smith's  volume,  entitled,  "  A  Life 
Drama,''  and  that  of  "  Balder,''  by  the  author  of  "  The  Roman," 
are  elaborate  productions  of  the  same  school  of  poetry;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  no  pause  for  wonder,  nor  even  groimd  of  com- 
plaint, that  they  have  much  in  common.  Their  originality  is 
suflBciently  marked  and  distinguished,  and  their  poetical  merits 
— ^though  in  each  case  graphic  and  pictorial — are  not  so  similar 
as  to  be  easily  confounded.  The  bond  of  their  union,  as  usual 
in  all  sects  or  schools  of  poetry,  is  rather  in  that  which  is  adven- 
titious than  essential, — ^in  what  is  doubtftd  than  in  what  commands 
our  admiration  and  esteem;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  shall 
not  wonder  to  find  a  great  resemblance  in  the  external  form  of 
their  respective  poems. 

Each  of  these  works  is  remarkable  as  having  the  length  of  an 
epic,  the  form  of  a  drama,  and  the  nature  of  a  rhapsody.  It 
has,  indeed,  a  beginning,  and  somewhere  (if  you  can  find  it)  a 
middle,  and,  in  the  long  run,  (if  you  have  only  patience,)  an 
end ;  but,  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle,  it  has  none  of  these.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  you  reversing  the  order  of  the 
scenes,  except  it  be  a  superstitious  notion,  that  the  author  mv^t 
have  had  a  reason  for  disposing  them  as  they  are  at  present 
found.  By  t^  oriental  style  of  reading,  you  will  lose  none  of 
its  vivid  passages,  and  may  save  yourself  some  general  disap- 
pointment. Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  you  will  find  it  improve  as 
you  proceed  iBrom  that  point,  as  to  us  it  grew  seriously  worse 
while  we  proceeded  firom  the  other. 

In  each  case,  also,  a  poet  is  hero  as  well  as  author.  This  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  poetical  fraternity  in  our  day.  It  is 
evident  that  the  modem  bard  esteems  no  ordinary  theme 
deserving  of  his  song ;  and  so  he  turns  to  glorify  himself,  and 
worship  his  own  art  by  way  of  exercising  it.  His  rhapsody  is 
all  about  genius, — ^its  sorrows,  ecstasies,  divinity,  and  mignt; 
what  it  can  do  if  it  only  pleases,  and  what  it  scorns  to  do  for  so 
miserable  an  audieuQe  as  humanity  can  fiimish.  No  longer 
holding  ''the  mirror  up  to  Nature,"  he  sits  and  turns  it  fairly  on 
himself,  and  finds  trace  of  thunder  in  every  scar,  and  demon- 
beauty  in  every  fantastic  lock ;  the  blue  of  his  eye  su^ests  (to 
him)  the  unutterable  depths  of  heaven,  and  in  the  curl  of  his  lip 
he  reads  and  practises  contempt  for  a  paltry  world  of  prose. 

It  is  easy  to  find  passages  in  both  of  these  performances  which 
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may  justify  the  character  we  have  ascribed  to  them.  The  real 
difficulty  IS  to  meet  with  a  page  in  which  Poesy,  or  Fame,  or 
Genius  is  not  extolled  or  invoked  in  good  set  terms;  though 
sometimes  this  unfortunate  passion — ^for  evidently  it  is  not  reci- 
procated— ^finds  a  natural  relief  in  equally  extreme  abuse,  after 
the  true  lovers'  fashion.  Walter  (in  the  ^^  Life  Drama''  of  Mr. 
Smith)  exdaima,  with  his  usual  aptitude  of  comparisons—^ 

**  I  love  thee,  Poesy !     Thou  art  a  rock ; 
I,  a  weak  wave,  wotdd  break  on  thee,  and  die ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

O  Fame !  Fame !  Fame !  next  grandest  word  to  Gk>d !" 

And  soon  afterwards  he  breaks  into  prophecy,  and  in  this  man- 
ner our  author  contrives,  with  charming  innocence  and  natvete, 
to  foretell  his  own  appearance  : — 

"  My  Friend !  a  Poet  must  ere  long  arise, 
And  with  a  royal  song  sun-crown  this  age, 
As  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  glory  crown'd ; 
One  who  shall  hallow  poetry  to  God, 
And  to  its  own  high  use,  for  poetry  is 
The  grandest  chariot  wherein  King-thoughts  ride ; 
One  who  shall  fervent  grasp  the  sword  of  song. 
As  a  stem  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  blade, 
To  find  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart. 
A  mighty  Poet,  whom  this  age  shall  choose 
To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  coming  times.** 

How  far  Walter,  or  his  author,  is  likely  to  ''hallow  poetry  to 
Grod,"  or  be  our  ''spokesman  to  all  coming  times,"  we  shall  see 
by  and  by.  In  the  mean  while  let  us  hear  how  the  poet  of 
"  Balder  "  apostrophizes  kis  little  matter  (of  nine  thousand  lines) . 

"  O  thou  first,  last  work ! 
Thou  tardy-growing  oak  that  art  to  be 
My  club  of  war,  my  staff,  my  sceptre !     Thou 
Hast  well-nigh  gain'd  thy  height.     My  early-plann*d, 
Long-meditate,  and  slowly-written  epic ! 
Turmng  thy  leaves,  dear  labour  of  my  life, 
Almost  I  seem  to  turn  my  life  in  thee. 
Thy  many  books,  my  many  votive  years, 
And  thy  full  pages  numbered  with  my  days. 
I  could  look  back  on  all  that  I  have  built. 
As  on  some  Memphian  monument,  wherein 
The  Kings  do  lie  in  glory,  every  one 
Each  in  his  house,  and  forward  to  thy  blank, 
Fair  future,  as  one  gazes  into  depths 
Of  necromantic  crystal,  and  beholds 
The  heavens  come  down." 

The  adoption  of  such  suspicious  heroes  as  these,  bodes  no 
good  to  any  laboured  or  ambitious  poem.    If  epic^  it  will  be 
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without  incident,  and  fnll  of  reverie ;  if  a  drama,  the  choice  spirit 
will  have  all  the  speaking  to  himsebf,  and  the  scene  lack  ^tion, 
character,  and  issoe.  G^iere  may,  indeed,  be  found  room  for 
much  ingenious  description,  h-propos  to  any  thing  or  nothing; 
for  a  poetical  hero  may  surely  exercise  a  double  licence, — his 
authors,  and  his  own.  Then,  all  the  bits  and  fragments  that 
our  poet  has  ever  written^  in  every  conceivable  mood  and  tense, 
may  be  fitly  used  up  here.  These  are  the  conveniences  of  such  a 
plan ;  but  they  stop  chiefly  with  the  author's  part,  and  do  not 
much  befriend  the  reader.  Many  little  poems  do  not  make  a 
great  one;  still  less  do  several  fragments  make  a  whole.  An 
epic  poem  is  not  manufactured  like  a  quilt ;  nor  do  the  pieces 
emptied,  whether  in  di^ust  or  admiration,  from  a  young  man's 
portfolio,  fall,  as  by  magic,  into  the  true  dramatic  mould. 

But  sldll  and  judgment  of  the  highest  order  have  often  failed 
in  coping  with  difficulties  which  our  young  authors  boldly  add  to 
those  which  lie  naturally  in  their  way.  So  confident  are  they  of 
their  own  powers,  and  so  certain  to  attain  the  goal  of  fame,  that 
they  put  hurdles  on  the  course,  and  take  a  five-barred  gate  in 
piire  bravado.  Their  choice  of  subjects  in  these  performances, 
are  instances  in  proof  of  this  unludLy  confidence.  We  do  not 
think  the  poetic  character  very  suitable  for  express  delineation 
by  poetic  art,  even  as  a  matter  of  occasional  choice,  and  when  one 
true  genius  seeks  thus  to  re-animate  another.  In  a  brief  monody 
an  interest  of  the  kind  may  possibly  be  sustained,  but  hardly  in 
a  po^tn  of  more  artistic  form.  We  cannot  think  that  even 
Goethe  has  wholly  succeeded  in  his  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
life  of  Tasso.  Byron's  "Lamenf  is  more  to  our  liking, 
because  it  is  less  both  in  pretension  and  extent.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  authors  before  us,  there  is  fiur  less  promise  of  success. 
Their  heroes — ^Walter  in  the  one  case,  and  Balder  in  the  other — 
have  not  the  prestige  of  acknowledged  genius;  they  have  no 
grand  associations  to  call  up,  nor  any  fadeless  laurels  to  display 
upon  their  brows.  Of  course,  then,  they  must  iqpprove  their 
claims  to  the  character  in  the  work  where  they  appear,  which 
must  at  once  establish  the  author  and  the  hero.  Now,  both  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  anonymous  brother  have  evidently  felt  this  obli- 
gation ;  but  we  almost  despair  of  conveying  to  the  reader  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  great  efibrts,  and  greater  sacrifices,  they  make  in 
order  to  obtain  the  character  and  praise  of  genius.  It  is  dear 
that  they  design  to  give  us  the  quintessence  of  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. Nothing  that  might  for  a  moment  ^e  taken,  by  those  who 
hear  it  read,  for  simple  prose,  or  recognised  as  the  thought  and 
language  of  daily  life,  is  sufiered  upon  their  pages  for  a  moment. 
It  is  one  immitigated  stream  of  genius, — we  suppose, — ^that 
scorns  all  rule,  as  any  river  of  spirit  will  overflow  its  bounds. 

The  ''Life-Drama''  aS  Mr.  Smith  is  understood  to  be  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  without  hope 
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that  he  may  yet  live  to  show  that  fiiendly  reproof  has  not  been 
lost  upon  him.  In  entertaining  such  a  hope^  of  course  we 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  his  poetic  gifts,  which,  indeed,  are  not 
inconsiderable.  His  poem  is  mostly  free  from  metaphysical 
obscurities;  and  isolated  pictures  of  great  beauty  meet  you  on 
every  page.  He  has  gfeat  ease,  as  well  as  force  of  lai^guage : 
though  lunited  in  range^  his  pencil  is  extremely  vivid  in  expres- 
sion.    Here  Is  a  famous  character^  drawn  in  three  lines : — 

"  Beside  that  well  T  read  the  mighty  Bard, 
Who  clad  himself  with  beauty,  genius,  wealth ; 
Then  flung  himself  on  his  own  passion-pyre, 
And  was  oonsumed.'* 

Surely  that  comparison  is  very  fine.  Another  specimen  of 
his  power,  though  tinged  with  his  own  peculiar  extravagance,  is 
the  following,  addressed  to  an  infSant : — 

"  O  thou  bright  thing,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God ! 
The  motions  of  thy  dancing  limbs  are  swayed 
By  the  imceasing  music  of  thy  being ! 
Nearer  I  seem  to  God  when  looking  on  thee. 
'T  is  ages  since  He  made  his  yoomgest  star : 
His  hand  was  on  thee,  as  't  were  yesterday, 
Thou  later  Revelation !     Silver  stream, 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  divine 
Whence  all  things  flow !     O  bright  and  singing  babe ! 
What  wilt  thou  be  hereafter  ?" 

This,  we  say,  is  a  £a.vourable  example  of  our  author's  manner; 
but  even  in  these  lines  we  may  trace  that  extravagance  of  lan- 
guage which  is  one  of  his  prevailing  faults.  If  we  were  to  quote 
much  more,  the  reader  would  soon  discover  his  other  prominent 
defect,  namely,  a  fatal  poverty  of  ideas.  The  poem  lacks  sub- 
stance, form,  and  truth ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  brilliance  of  certain 
parts,  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole.  To  the  young  and 
ardent  it  must  necessarily  convey  a  false  impression  of  life ;  to 
the  experienced  and  right-minded  it  brings  only  weariness  and 
impatience.  The  hero  is  a  poet,  who  knows  nothing  of  mankind 
or  society,  and  only  the  worst  part  of  himself.  He  talks  as 
fiamiliarly  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  mountains,  as  if  they 
were  his  nearest  neighbours;  but  of  his  actual  neighbour — of 
man,  in  his  sober  sphere  of  action,  with^chastened  afiections,  and 
reasonable  hopes,  and  cheerfrd  course  of  duties ;  of  man,  in  his 
varied  relationships  and  trials,  as  yielding  to  or  mastering  his 
own  fortunes — ^he  knows  or  tells  us  absolutely  nothing.  Hence 
his  incessant  use  of  Stars,  and  clouds,  and  seas,  and  crisped 
smiles ;  for  ignorance  instinctively  cowers  down  behind  extrava- 
gance. Not  without  reason  does  Walter  say,  "  I  love  the  stars 
too  much.''  Even  when  he  condescends  to  any  terrestrial  objects, 
they  are  always  the  largest  or  most  gaudy  of  their  kind.  His 
garden  teems  with  passion-flowers;  his  aviary  is  stocked  with 
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birds  of  paradise.  He  makes  love  in  the  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner possible.  To  say  that  his  lady's  mouth  is  full  of  pearls^  and 
that  every  thing  about  her  is  to  match^  is  only  to  dilute  his  very 
strong  description.  Of  course^  there  is  nothing  valuable  or 
extensive  which  is  not  at  her  service :  of  all  his  (promised)  pre- 
sents^ a  kingdom  is  about  the  poorest  and  most  common-place. 
He  is  perfectlv  enamoured  of  a  lazy  life^  and  would  fill  up  the 
hours  with  endless  lov^  and  maundering.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  say, — 

"  O  let  me  live 
To  love,  and  flush,  and  thrill — or  let  me  die !" 

Well,  this  Walter  is  the  deliberately  chosen  ^f  hero*'  of  Mr. 
Smith;  not  selected  as  n  warning,  but  presented  as  a  model 
and  example  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  highest  type  of  man, — 
the  poet,  destined  "  to  sun-crown  thi^  age,"  We  hardly  see  how 
the  author  can  avoid  the  iniputatiori  of  Walter's  sentiments;  at 
any  rate,  he  is  responsible  for  the  general  Character,  as  fixed 
and  approved  by  the  action  of  the  poemi  Mr.  Smith  cannot 
safely  plead  the  laws  and  licence  of  dramatic  poetry;  for  by 
these  he  is  condemned.  The  work  is,  indeed,  foi3nally,  though 
not  virtually,  dramatic;  aud  as  all  th^t  Walter  says  or  does 
is  unrefuted  in  the  course  of  the  action,  and  uncontrasted  by 
any  nobler  character,  the  evident  moral  is,  that  this  precious 
hero  is  the  favourite  of  poet  as  weU  as  Providence.  His  end  is 
very  edifying.  Walter  the  seducer  has  a  transient  passion,  or 
rather  passage,  of  remorse,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  recollec-. 
tion  that  he  has  some  fine  things  to  say  in  that  character ;  and 
then,  suddenly  brightening  up,  he  coolly  determines  to  make  a 
handsome  figure  in  the  world  yet,  and  afterwards,  leaving  it 
with  contempt,  go  as  by  right  to  heaven.     Only  hear  him  ! — 

"  I  '11  rest  myself,  O  World,  awhile  on  thee, 
Ai^d,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  I  '11  cut 
My  name  upon  thee,  pass  the  arch  of  Death, 
Then  on  a  stair  of  stars  go  up  to  God." 

This  is  not  indeed  the  actual  finale  of  the  piece ;  but  nothing 
afterwards  occurs  to  alter  our  impression  of  the  whole.  Two 
friends  of  Walter  meet,  and  speak  of  his  poem  as  '^  a  hit ;"  they 
tell  us,  moreover,  that  it  was  "  done  at  a  dash."  All  this  very 
naturally  confirms  our  impression  that  the  author  and  the  hero 
are  identical ;  and,  if  so,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Smith  has  very 
cleverly  anticipated  the  popular  efiect  of  that  style  of  poetry  in 
which  he  has  indulged.  In  a  later  scene  Walter  meets  with  the 
injured  Violet,  whom  he  had  deserted,  and  professes  suddenly  to 
be  cured  of  all  his  evil  and  romantic  habits,  and  turned  to  con- 
stancy in  love,  and  duty  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  to  make  this  conversion  probable  or  permanent.  What 
we  must  regard  as  the  most  hopdful  sign  of  improvement  is  the 
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slighting  way  in  which  he  can  endure  to  mention  his  &yonrite 
stars :  he  is  brought  to  admits — 

"  A  star 's  a  cold  thing  to  a  human  heart, 
And  love  is  better  than  their  radiance." 

We  gladly  pardon  the  defective  grammar^  in  consideration  of 
the  sentiment^  which  indicates  at  least  some  measure  of  return- 
ing reason. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  other  volume  before  us. 
Who,  then,  and  what,  is  "Balder?"  Balder  is  not  the 
divinity  of  Scandinavian  mythology,— the  Apollo  of  the  North, 
— ^Balder  the  Beautiful.  Neither  is  he  a  personification  of  the 
poetic  character.  We  are  afraid  he  is  an  English  poet,  who  has 
taken  to  gloomy  and  unhealthy  ways.  The  only  other  person- 
age in  the  drama — excepting  a  Doctor  Paul,  who  appears  but 
twice — ^is  Amy,  the  poet^s  wife.  Between  these  two  the  long 
discourses  of  the  poem  are  sustained,  though  in  very  imequal 
proportions.  Balder  has  the  first  words  and  the  last  to  him- 
self, and  a  very  unreasonable  share  of  all  that  comes  between. 
Of  dialogue  there  is  comparatiyely  little.  The  poet  soliloquizes 
in  his  study ;  and  when  we  are  supposed  (not  without  reason)  to 
have  had  enough  of  his  distempered  thoughts,  we  find  a  small 
relief  in  hearing  ''  through  the  door  the  voice  of  Amy,*'  which  is 
firequently  mournful  and  melodious  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
are  not  certain  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  prominent  idea  which 
disturbs  the  rest  of  Balder,  and  makes  him  so  unsociable  a  being ; 
but  it  would  seem  that,  haying  totally  lost. his  relish  for  the 
affairs  and  satisfactions  of  life,  he  has  begun  to  entertain  a  mor- 
bid and  insane  desire  to  behold  the  face  of  Death.  Death  comes 
and  takes  the  place  of  his  babe ;  but  this  touches  not  him  so 
much  as  Amy ;  and  as  the  babe  lay  on  the  bosom  of  his  wife, 
this  is  a  dread  exchange  and  awful  fellowship  for  her.  The 
pfaints  of  Amy,  if  occurring  in  a  piece  of  more  dramatic  and 
realizing  power,  would  be  affecting  in  a  high  degree.  From 
this  point  we  do  nq^  thoroughly  understand  the  author's  drift, 
but  suspect  that  Balder  would  have  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  grim  and  spectral  foe.  His  wife  fedls  ill;  Balder  threatens 
to  murder  Doctor  Paul,  if  he  do  not  cure  her ;  and  yet — still 
unsatisfied  and  craving — ^he  contemplates  her  daughter  by  his 
own  hand ;  but  whether  moved  by  some  profound  reason  which 
he  holds  ^ual  to  a  repeal  of  the  forbidding  statute,  or  urged  by 
fate  and  irresistible  impulse,  is  not  clear.  An  opportunity  is 
given  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design  by  the  intrusion  of 
Amy  into  his  study,  during  his  momentary  absence,  with  the 
purpose  of  awaiting  his  return.  Balder  enters,  and  takes  up  a 
scroll :  it  is  the  MS.  of  his  great  poem.  He  addresses  it  in 
terms  expressive  of  his  hopes  and  admiration;  and  when  he  has 
got  through  only  a  page  and  a  half  of  choice  comparisons,  ia 
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which  his  fondness  likens  it  to  all  mute  but  mighty  things^  his 
wife  makes  herself  and  her  mis^y  known^  and  flings  the  usurp- 
ing parchment  out  of  the  window  into  the  moat.  Then  follows 
a  scene  of  passion  and  unreason  which  in  itself  is  very  beautiful 
and  masterly.  The  lady's  madness  throws  her  into  a  swoon; 
and  in  that  unconscious  state  her  husband  is  intent  on  killing 
her^  when  the  scene  suddenly  doses.  So  ends  this  st^raoge 
Tolume ;  but  not  so  the  work ;  for  this  is  only  the  first  portion ; 
and  whether  tithe  or  moiety  who  shall  tell  ? 

The  following  lines^  forming  part  of  a  long  eulogy  prepared 
by  Bald^  for  his  victim^  Amy^  will  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  manner  which  prevails  through  the  entire  volume ;  it  con- 
tains, in  brief,  almost  all  the  characteristic  blemishes  and  beauties 
of  our  author's  style : — 

*^  So  the  world  blessed  her ;  and  another  world. 
Like  spheres  of  cloud  that  inter-penetrate 
TiU  each  is  either,  met  and  mixed  with  this. 
And  so  the  angel  Earth  that  bears  her  Heaven 
About  her,  so  that  wheresofi'er  in  space 
Her  footstep  stayeth,  we  look  up,  and  say 
That  Heaven  is  there — She  moved,  and  made  all  times 
And  seasons  equal ;  trode  the  mortal  life 
Immortally,  and  with  her  human  tears 
Bedewed  her  everlasting,  till  the  Past 
And  Futm*e  lapsed  into  a  golden  Now 
For  ever  best.     She  was  much  like  the  moon, 
Seen  in  the  day-time,  that  by  day  receives 
Like  joy  with  us,  but  when  our  night  is  dark, 
Lit  by  the  changeless  sun  we  cannot  see, 
Shineth  no  less.     And  she  was  like  the  moon 
Because  the  beams  that  brightened  her  passed  o'er 
Our  dark  heads,  and  we  knew  them  not  for  light 
Till  they  came  back  from  hers ;  and  she  was  like 
The  moon,  that  wheresoe'er  appeared  her  wane 
Or  crescent,  was  no  loss  or  gain  in  her, 
But  in  the  changed  beholder.     I,  who  saw 
Her  constant  countenance,  and  hadats  orb 
Still  fall  on  me,  with  whom  she  rose  and  set, 
Ejiew  she  had  no  lunation.     Li  herself 
The  elements  of  holiness  were  merged 
In  white  completion,  and  all  graces  did 
The  part  of  each.     To  man  or  Deity 
Her  sinless  life  had  nought  whereof  to  give 
Of  worse  or  better,  for  she  was  to  God 
As  a  smile  to  a  face.    Ah,  God  of  Beauty ! 
Where  in  this  lifeless  picture  my  poor  hand 
Hath  done  her  wrong,  forgive ;  she  was  JThy  smile,-* 
How  could  I  paint  her  ?    That  I  dared  essay 
Her  image,  and  am  innocent,  I  plead 
BesistleaB  intuition,  which  believes 
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Where  knowledge  fails,  and  powerless  to  divine 
Or  to  confound,  still  calls  the  face  and  smile 
Not  one,  but  twain,  and  contradicts  the  sense 
Material,  which,  beholding  her,  beholds 
Essence,  not  Effluence,  nor  Thine,  but  Thee." 

The  faults  of  this  elaborate  description — ^which  is  only  the 
summary  or  concluding  part  of  one  far  more  extensiye — are 
radical  and  pervading.  It  is  extravagant  in  the  extreme;  and 
yet^  after  all^  what  qualities^  that  really  command  love  and 
esteem^  are  told  us  of  this  lady?  It  is  only  a  transcendental 
doll  that  the  poet  has  dressed  up  in  mist*  and  moon-beam^  with- 
out  one  human  feature  to  attract  our  regard  or  engage  our  con- 
fidence. Perhaps^  innocence — ^the  innocence  native  to  unsullied 
creatures — ^is  the  charm  intended  to  prevail  thoughout  the  pic- 
ture. Not  to  ^urge  th9!t  th)s  is  tai^  to  nature^  and  far  beyond 
the  range  of  bur  belief  and  sympathy^  the  author  manifestly 
fGols  in  the  embodiment  of  his  fair  ideal.  Not  in  such  ethereal 
graces  did  Milton  clothe  theDve  of  Paradise,-r-not  so  danger- 
ously did  he  venturp  to  cenfoimd  her  essence  with  that  of  the 
Divine  and  Perfect-Being ;  yet,  in  tjiat  lovely  portraiture,  -we  have 
all  that  is  won^nly,  and  true,  and  pure,— ;^h^manity  idealized  by 
the  perfection  of  it^  several  qualities,  and  feminine  affection  and 
devotion  subsisting  in  the  loveliest  of  human  moulds.  But  this 
picture  of  the  poet^s  Amy  is  surely  most  unreal ;  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  sucl^  ^  being  as  he  labours  to  depict;  it  is  so 
shadowy  that  the  nioon,  int^ded  ioinvest  it  only,  streams  &irly 
through  it;  and,  at  the  first  light  of  day, — the  first  dawn  of 
reflection, — ^it  melts  insensibly  off,  and  we  have  not  the  faintest 
notion  left  us  of  tliis  unearthly  beauty.  Yet^  as  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  Amy  was  every  thing  to  her  enamoured  poet,  what 
must  we  think  of  her  deliberate  and  barbarous  murder  at 
his  hands?  Surely,  no  doubt  sl^ould  have  been  allowed  to  rest 
upon  our  minds  of  the  nature  and  streng|;h  of  motive  leading  to 
this  diabolic  purpose. 

Of  the  final  and  presiding  moral  of  this  unfinished  poem  we 
cannot  pretend  to  speak ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  part  before  us 
we  do  not  hesitate  both  to  judge  and  condemn.  Apart  from  the 
outrageous  action  with  which  it  seems  to  conclude, — ^the  effect  of 
which  is  so  subordinate  that  we  omit  it  firom  our  calculation, — 
there  is  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  no  time  can  be  less 
profitably  spent  than  that  devoted  to  its  perusal.  Many  of  its 
faults  originate,  no  doubt,  in  that  defective  structure  to  which 
our  introductory  remarks  had  reference ;  but  we  must  point  them 
out  now,  in  the  particular  shape  which  they  assume,  as  gross 
faults  of  exaggeration  and  disproportion,  both  in  style  and  senti- 
ment. 

The  style  of  "  Balder"  may  be  pronounced  equally  remarkable 
for  beauties  and  defects;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  its 
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beauties  are  limited  to  the  minor  qualities  of  expression  and 
illustration^  while  the  larger  attributes  of  style,  destined  to  har- 
monize and  order  and  subordinate  the  parts,  are  almost  wholly 
wanting.  It  is  frequently  obscure  as  well  as  goi^eous,  seem- 
ingly written  with  great  facility,  and  certainly  read  with  a  fluent 
ease  which  makes  the  search  for  meaning,  however  necessary, 
quite  impracticable.  Once  launched  upon  a  tide  of  verse  so 
affluent  and  sparkling,  the  reader  is  soon  carried  out  of  his  own, 
if  not  his  author's,  depth ;  and,  hopeless  of  regaining  his  feet, 
resigns  himself  to  float  away  wlule  all  the  willowy  and  monoto- 
nous banks  glide  by.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  poetry  upon  the 
mind  is  very  singular.  Having  no  earthly  interest,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  charm  for  the  bewildered  sense.  Abound- 
ing £Eur  more  in  brilliant  imagery  than  distinct  ideas,  the  reader 
is  astonished  by  the  opulence  of  language  and  the  endless  succes- 
sion of  pictures  presented,  often  with  great  vividness,  to  the  mind. 
This  excess  and  total  insubordination  of  imagery  is  character- 
istic of  the  school  of  rhapsodists  and  dreamers.  Sometimes  one 
feeble  circumstance  or  thought — and  that  not  arising  out  of  any 
incident  in  the  poem — ^is  treated  to  a  train  of  ten  or  even 
twenty  similes,  each  far  outshruing  its  poor  antecedent,  which,  of 
course,  is  quite  forgotten  long  before  the  last  illustration  has 
appeared  and  vanished.  Sometimes  this  poetry  is  metaphysical, 
and  sometimes  it  is  emruently  sensuous ;  or  rather  it  is  each  by 
turns,  as  the  thought  and  illustration  successively  predominate. 
The  thread  upon  which  much  of  the  delicate  and  splendid 
imagery  of ''  Balder^'  is  strung,  is  a  peculiar  and  morbid  strain  of 
speo^ation,  arising  in  the  moody  poefs  mind.  This  psycholo- 
gical condition,  and  its  curious  phenomena,  are  not  easily 
described  by  a  pen  so  plain  as  ours,  but  may  be  found  in  all 
their  strange  proportions,  or  rather  diisproportions,  in  the  poet's 
endless  reverie.  The  following  lines  have  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  many  hundred  others,  dictated  by  this  same  qtiesHon" 
able  spirit : — 

"  Am  I  one  and  every  one,  ' 

Either  and  all  P     The  innumerable  race 

My  Past ;  theste  myriad-faced  men  my  hours  ? 

What !  have  I  filled  the  earth  and  knew  it  not  ? 

Why  not  ?     How  other  ?    Am  I  not  inmiortal  P 

And  if  immortal  now,  immortal  then ; 

And  if  immortal  then,  existent  now ; 

But  where  P    Thou  living,  moving  neighboiur,  Man, 

Art  thou  my  former  self, — ^me  and  not  me  P 

Didlbegin,  andshalll  end?    Was  I 

The  first,  and  shall  I  one  day,  as  the  last, 

Stand  in  the  front  of  the  long  file  of  man, 

And,  looking  back,  behold  it  winding  out, 

Far  through  the  unsearch'd  void,  and  measuring  time 

Upon  eternity,  and  know  myself 
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Stifficient,  and  that,  like  a  comet,  I 
PaBs'd  through  my  heaven,  and  fill'd  it  ?*' 

We  admit  that  the  metaphysical  idea  embodied  in  these  lines  is 
expressed  in  a  highly  poetical  manner;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
more^  but  less^  absurd  in  such  a  dress  than  in  its  customary  style 
of  sober  prose.  Yet  a  little  of  this  kind  of  imting  is  enough ; 
and  we  become  naturally  impatient  when  it  is  found  to  prevail 
through  so  large  a  quantity  of  verse^  and  in  a  form  of  composi- 
tion where  it  was  least  to  be  expected. 

Turning  to  a  later  part  of  the  volume;  we  find  Balder  thus 
pompously  witnessing  tp  the  vanity  of  human  life : — 

**  I  have  tried  all  philosophies ;  I  know 
The  height  and  depth  of  science ;  I  have  dug 
The  embalmed  truth  of  Kamak,  and  have  s^'d 
Tigris  and  Gkmges  to  the  sacred  source 
Of  eastern  wisdom  ;  I  have  lived  a  life 
/  Of  noble  means  to  noble  ends ;  and  hei« 

I  turn  to  the  four  winds,  and  say, '  In  vain. 
In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain  1  *  *' 

Surely  we  ought  to  be  made  to  see  more  distinctly  how  the  use 
of  "noble  means  to  noble  ends'^  were  so  entirely  fruitless; 
throughout  the  present  work  no  such  ends  or  means  are 
employed  or  sought  by  Balder.  Besides^  it  is  very  easy,  but  not 
equally  artistic,  for  an  author  to  assert,  in  so  many  words,  the 
vast  learning  and  experience  of  his  hero,  when  of  this,  also, 
wholly  wanting  to  hie  assured  by  some  collateral  evidence: — 
otherwise  we  are  treated  only  to  a  truism,  the  echo  which  every 
human  heart  awakes  to  the  preacher^s  "  vanity  of  vanities.'*  In 
the  case  of  Balder, — dreamer  as  he  is, — so  large  a  range  of 
learning  and  experience  is  just  what  we  are  most  ,disposeid  to 
doubt.  He  seems  to  have  enervated  his  soul,  and'  anticipated 
the  voice  of  ''vanity,"  by  abstracting  himself  from  all  the 
wholesome  influences  of  dailv  life  and  common  duty.  To  idle 
on  the  grass  is  his  beau-ideal  of  an  earthly  Paradise ;  to  do  a 
day's  work  would  evidently  fill  him  with  &tigue  and  disgust,  if 
the  bare  idea  of  it  did  not  cause  his  feeble  nature  to  collapse. 
He  cries,  (like  Walter,)  in  the  spirit  of  this  luxurious  phSlo- 
sophy, — 

''Alas!  that  one 
Should  use  the  days  of  summer  but  to  live, 
And  breathe  but  as  the  needful  element 
The  strange  superfluous  glory  of  the  air ! 
Nor  rather  stand  apart  in  awe  beside 
The  untouch'd  Time,  and  saying  o'er  and  o'er 
In  love  and  wonder,  *  These  are  summer  days.'  " 

And  so  this  precious  sentiment  is  made  the  frequent  burden  of 
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his  song^  and  more  or  less  precisely  its  musical  refrain;  for  our 
bard  is  found  slighting  to  the  last 

"  The  untouch'd  Time,  and  saying  o'er  and  o'er 
In  love  and  wonder,  *  These  are  happy  days.'  " 

We  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  more  time  or  space 
by  further  extracts  from  this  poem ;  and  our  remajks^  in  conclu- 
sion^ must  be  more  brief  than  we  had  purposed. 

It  is  dear  that  neither  nature  nor  humanity  is  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  '^  Balder/'  For  the  one  you  have  the 
colour  without  the  composition  of  Turner;  the  bright^  head- 
long, and  disordered  rack  of  clouds^  but  not  the,  delicate  and 
truthful  line  of  coast.  For  the  other  vou  have  the  vivid  palette 
of  the  pre-Baphaelite^  but  not  lus  faithnil  and  pathetic  pencil.  To 
the  last-named  school  of  art  the  poem  bears  some  striking  points  of 
resemblance ;  but^  on  examination^  we  shall  find  more  of  contrast 
than  coincidence  in  these  artistic  schools.  Both  are  observant 
of  the  delicate  and  the  minute  in  nature^  and  Ml  of  exquisite 
by-play;  but  the  pre-Baphaelite  is  a  realist^  and  the  modem 
poet  an  ideal  rhapsodist :  the  one  trusts  to  find  due  sentiment 
and  moral  result  from  an  almost  literal  exhibition  of  the  truth ; 
the  other  dreams  his  dream  of  metaphysical  and  wildest  beauty^ 
and  then  rifles  nature  for  images  of  like  power^  like  majesty^  like 
evanescence,  or  like  grace.  We  should  less  regret  the  structural 
defects  of  this  poem,  if  it  abounded  in  aphorisms  of  substantial 
worth.  When  Our  great  poet  drew  the  character  of  a  man  most 
worldly-wise,  he  put  into  his  mouth  an  involuntary  tribute  to 
virtue,  that  is  in  admirable  keeping  and  fuU  of  moral  truth. 
The  counsel  of  Polonius  to  his  son  is  summed  up  in  one  brief 
maxim: — 

"  To  thine  own  self  he  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thouvcanst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

How  well  does  this  express  the  linked  order  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues 1 — ^the  social  not  only  consistent  with,  but  included  in,  the 
personal,  and  both  so  intimately  joined,  that  to  do  highest  jus- 
tice to  yourself,  is  also  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  brotherhood  and  duty 
to  your  neighbour.  Our  author,  among  all  his  brilliant  sayings, 
finds  no  opportunity  of  teaching  such  a  truth.  In  the  "  Night 
Thoughts''  of  Dr.  Young,  there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
value  of  this  secondary  element  of  poetry,  and  the  more  valuable 
in  that  work,  because  the  primary  artistic  element  is  wanting. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  rewards  the  reader  of  this  strange 
farrago. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  companion,  we  hope 
that  none  who  have  gone  with  us  thus  far  together,  can  mistake 
the  real  grounds  of  censure  upon  which  we  have  proceeded.    If 
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we  have  sometimefl  spoken  lightly  of  their  defects^  it  is  not 
because  we  under-rate  the  serious  mischief  of  such  productions. 
If  many  features  expose  them  to  slight  and  ridicule^  their  spirit 
and  tendency  make  them  obnoxious  also  to  our  just  reproof. 
Our  readers  have  had  some  means  of  judging  of  the  freedom^ 
bordering  upon  profanity^  with  which  they  make  light  use  of 
the  name  and  character  of  Ood ;  but  this  is  done  to  an  extent 
which  our  few  extracts  could  not  adequately  show.  On  the  lower 
grounds  of  art  their  condemnation  is  as  strictly  merited. 

The  author  of  "  Balder^*  is  the  more  deserving  of  reproof, 
though  perhaps  only  the  less  likely  to  profit  by  it,  because  it  is 
his  second  work  and  most  deliberate  choice.  Yet  talents  so 
high  as  those  which  this  author  possesses,  were  not  given  to  be 
squandered  in  intemperate  fancies,  which,  while  they  enervate 
the  reckless  possessor,  can  only  deprave  the  fine  imagination 
aQd  relax  the  moral  tone  of  rising  manhood.  The  youth  of 
England,  if  they  are  to  meet  manfully  the  duties  of  their  future 
life,  must  be  hoardj  in  their  intellectual  pastime,  as  well  as  in 
their  holiday  sports;  for  the  one  is  as  necessary  to  their  mental 
and  moral  health,  as  the  other  to  their  physical  maturity.  To 
steep  their  minds  in  poetry  Uke  that  which  we  have  turned  from, 
is  about  as  wise  as  to  spend  their  summer  evenings,  and  make 
their  nightly  bed,  in  a  steaming  hot-house,  only  for  the  privilege 
of  reposing  under  the  leaves  of  some  huge  exotic.  How  much 
better  to  follow  the  muse  of  Scott  over  breezy  heath  and  moun- 
tain fell ;  to  watch  the  feast  in  Branksome  HaU,  or  pursue  the 
flying  stag  as  he  seeks  "  the  wild  heaths  of  Uum-bar !"  It  is 
the  fashion,  we  know,  to  decry  the  poetic  achievements  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  style  them  (what,  indeed,  they  are)  mere  versi- 
fied romances :  and  we  may  admit  that  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, as  Campbell,  Rogers,  and  Coleridge,  struck  loftier 
music  from  their  lyres,  and  warbled  a  sweeter  and  a  rarer  song. 
But  let  the  new  generation  of  poets  beware  how  they  push  the 
strain  too  far,  and  give  us  so  much  that  is  intensely  poetical,  (as 
they  intend  it ;)  and  especially  how  they  permit  the  expressional 
parts  of  poetry  to  overlay  its  more  substantial  elements.  The 
sure  efiect  of  this  will  be  to  drive  us  back  to  the  homelier  but 
healthier  standards,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  plain  but  nervous 
minstrelsy  of  Scott,  with  its  simple  melody  and  vivid  freshness, 
its  hearty  sympathy  with  external  nature,  and  its  skilful  blending 
of  the  familiar  and  romantic. 

But  if  something  of  deeper  significance  and  tone  be  wanting, — 
something  that  shall  touch  the  imagination  most  profoundly,  and 
satisfy  the  ear  most  sensible  to  linked  and  hidden  harmonies, — 
there  are  not  wanting  poets  of  the  present  day  to  whose  influ- 
ence, in  a  lawful  measure,  we  may  safely  commit  our  minds. 
The  pensive  muse  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  the  deep  pathetic 
genius  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  rise  up  at  once  to  our  recol- 
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lection.  Both  are  firee,  so  £aT  as  we  are  aware^  fix)m  those 
corrupting  tendencies  which  we  have  found  occasion  to  deplore 
in  the  poems  passed  in  review  before  us.  In  Mrs,  Browning, 
especially,  we  are  glad  to  remark  a  truly  religious  spirit.  But 
we  hope  to  say  more  of  this  lady's  writings  in  some  future 
notice  of  the  fieurer  aspect  of  poetic  literature  in  the  present  day. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  modem  poetry,  without  alluding  to  a  volume  very 
recently  published, — "  Poems"  by  Matthew  Arnold.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  nothing  so  sensible,  in  the  way  of  poetical  criticism, 
as  the  Preface  to  this  little  volume,  has  appeared  for  many  years 
past ;  and  had  we  met  with  it  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  present 
writing,  we  should  gladly  have  spared  the  reader  some  of  our 
own  remarks,  and  treated  him  to  certain  passages  of  quotation, 
in  which  he  would  have  found  them  more  elegantly  expressed. 
We  earnestly  commend  this  Pre&ce,  in  connexion  with  that 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Philip  van  Artevelde,"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  young  and  rising  poets :  they  will  teach  them  in  one 
how  to  avoid  the  Mse  heroics  of  Byronic  poetry,  and  the  other 
how  to  make  structure  and  composition  the  first  requisites  of 
his  art,  and  to  hold  expression  as  a  subordinate,  though  still 
essential  matter.  Of  Mr.  Arnold's  ''Poems"  we  shall  not  now 
speak,  or  say  in  how  £eur  he  seems  to  have  written  up  to  the  noble 
principles  of  art  which  he  puts  forth.  In  choice  of  subject  he 
has  perhaps  too  much  neglected  the  reader's  demand  for  easy,  if 
not  familmr,  apprehension ;  but  the  conception  and  execution  of 
his  Poems  are  sound  and  healthy  \  and  we  do  hot  doubt  that  one 
who  so  thoroughly  understands  the  constructive  genius  of  his 
art,  and  is  gifted,  moreover,  with  no  small  degree  of  its  spirit  and 
power,  will  yet  do  great  things,  and  furnish  an  occasion  for  our 
welcome  to  him  on  some  future  day. 


Aet.  X.— Report  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  for  1850. 

Fob  many  years,  thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  deplored  the  unnatural  bitterness  that,  until  recently,  has 
characterized  the  press  of  Great  Britain  in  speaking  of  America^ 
and  the  press  of  Ainerica  in  speaking  of  this  country.  That  such 
a  state  of  feeling  should  have  existed  for  some  time  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  North  American  Colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  renewed  by  the  unfortunate  rupture 
of  1812,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  surprise,  as  of  regret,  that,  during  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  forty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  writers  should  have 
been    found    who    have    employed    all   their    talents    in    the 
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attempt  to  keep  open  a  breach  which  the  peaceM  avocations  of 
commerce,  and  the  influences  of  a  purer  civiliaation,  have  been 
tending  to  heal.  Happily,  however,  a  mighty  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  opinion  of  both  these  great  coimtries.  We 
cannot  now  conceive  of  a  worse  speculation,  than  the  publication 
of  a  work  in  this  country,  that  should  be  mainly  occupied  in  ridi- 
culing the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  America; 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  work  published  in  America,  denouncing 
the  despotism  and  cruelty  of  the  Government  of  England.  A 
few  political  fanatics  and  literary  hacks  may  still  be  foxmd  in 
either  country,  fanning  the  dying  embers  of  national  hatred  and 
distrust;  but  their  nimibers  and  their  influence  are  daily 
decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  think  and  write  kindly  of  each  other  is  vastly  on 
the  increase.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  Sprung  firom  a  common 
origin,  the  ties  of  blood,  with  all  their  accompanying  instincts  and 
traditions,  are  bonds  of  union  more  powerful  than  treaties.  How 
can  the  American  look  with  indifference,  much  more  with  hos- 
tility, upon  the  land  of  his  forefathers  ?  Can  he  be  supposed  willing 
to  forego  his  share  in  the  glory  that  attaches  to  England,  as  the 
cradle  and  bulwark  of  liberty  and  Protestantism  ?  With  a  com- 
mon language,  and  a  common  literature,  his  habits  of  thought 
and  modes  of  action  are  identical  with  ours.  With  laws  and  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  foimded  upon  ours,  trial  by  jury  and  the 
Habeas  Corpui  Act  are  as  much  the  birthright  of  the  American 
as  of  the  Englishman.  Over  and  above  the  ties  of  feeling  and  sen- 
timent, the  material  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  now  so 
indissolubly  connected  by  commerce,  that  every  disaster  that  gives 
a  shock  to  the  capital  or  credit  of  the  one,  inflicts  an  abnost  cor- 
responding injury  upon  the  other.  But  there  are  other  bonds  of 
imion. 

They  are  the  only  two  great  countries  in  the  world  which 
possess  Constitution^  forms  of  Government,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  Protestant  coimtries.  We  are  boimd,  therefore,  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  and  interest,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  international  friendship  already  existing  between 
them.  With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  England  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  that  is  not  subjected  to  despotic  rule.  We 
know  not,  therefore,  how  soon  we  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  our 
liberties  and  our  Reformed  religion  against  combined  Europe. 
Should  such  an  emergency  arise,  with  right  on  our  side,  we 
should  not  despair  as  to  the  result.  But  success,  in  such  a 
struggle,  would  be  a  calamity  only  less  dreadful  than  failure : 
while,  with  America  united  to  England,  we  should  be  spared  the 
cost  and  risk  of  a  conflict.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every  Christian 
patriot  to  discoimtenance,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power,  any 
and  every  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of 
rancour,  that  has  so  long  survived  the  causes  that  gave  it  birth. 
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Conservative  England  was  never  more  attached  to  her  own  form 
of  Government  than  she  is  at  present^  though  she  may  be  more 
willing  now,  than  heretofore,  to  admit  that  tibe  institutions  of  the 
Unit^  States  have  contributed  to  increase  the  wealth,  extend 
the  resources,  and  secure  the  liberties  of  that  great  country. 
On  the  other  hand.  Republican  America  has  lost  none  of  her 
faith  in  her  own  institutions,  though  she  is  willing  to  admit  that 
liberty  and  happiness  are  equally  secure  under  our  mixed  form 
of  Grovernment. 

On  many  accounts  the  United  States'^  of  North  America  may 
fairly  be  csdled  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in  the 
world.  The  increase  in  its  population,  commerce,  and  wealth, 
and  in  all  the  material  elements  of  power,  has  been  so  rapid, — its 
advances,  too,  in  intellectual  cultivation  and  greatness  have  been 
so  steady, — ^that  no  one  can  contemplate  the  American  nation 
without  finding  himself  impelled  to  ask,  ''What  is  to  be  the 
Future  of  that  country  ?" 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
1 783,  by  which  its  independence  was  acknowledged  by  the  mother 
country,  was  even  then  very  extensive;  stretching  from  the 
Canadas  on  the  north,  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 
But  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (from  France)  in  1803  added 
immensely  to  that  territory.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  (from 
Spain)  by  purchase,  in  1821,  enlarged  it  considerably  more.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  gave  a  farther  enlargement  to  the  limits  of  the 
great  Republic ;  as  did  the  acquisition  of  Oregon,  originally  by  trea- 
ty with  France,  being  included  in  what  was  called  Louisiana,  but 
having  its  northern  limit  defined  by  treaty  with  Great  Britwi  in 
1846.  And,  finally,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  reached  its 
present  extent  by  the  cession  of  the  great  districts  of  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California,  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  that  country  in  1848.  The  area  of  the 
United  States  is  now  about  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  square 
miles,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  obtained  by  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

We  have  in  these  few  lines  traced  the  history  of  the  territorial 
growth  of  the  United  States.  It  has  certainly  been  rapid 
beyond  parallel.  Neither  the  Roman,  the  Russian,  our  own,  nor 
any  other  empire  that  has  had  any  permanence,  ever  had  so  great 
an  increase  within  a  period  of  exactly  fifty  years.  The  British 
Empire  is  fer  larger,  computed  by  square  miles  and  by  popula- 
tion, than  the  United  States.  The  Russian  is  more  than  twice 
as  large,  and  has  a  population  only  wanting  a  few  millions  of 

*  Onr  readers  will  perceive  that  we  use,  iu  the  coarBe  of  this  Article,  the  names 
America^  the  United  States,  and  tAe  United  States  of  North  America,  indifferently, 
to  denote  the  same  coontry. 
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being  three  times  as  great.  But  the  growth  of  each  has  been 
the  work  of  a  far  longer  time;  and^  to  a  &r  greater  extent^  was 
the  result  of  victorious  warfBire. 

But  let  us  advance  to  considerations  of  more  importance  than 
taritorial  enlargement. 

The  most  astonishing  advancement  of  the  United  States^  after 
all^  is  to  be  found  in  the  amazing  increase  of  its  population^  the 
rapid  division  dl  that  population  over  a  vast  area^  the  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  which  constitute  the  strength  of  nations, 
the  progress  of  all  the  useful^  and  of  many  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
consolidation  of  its  political  institutions;  so  that  the  impulse  of 
the  Central  Government  is  more  and  more  felt,  to  the  remotest 
boundaries  of  the  country,  and  aids  the  diffusion  of  those  moral 
and  religious  influences  which  underlie  the  structure  of  the  whole 
political  organization  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  things,  in  the 
history  and  present  position  of  the  United  States,  which  rightly 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

The  physical  advantages  of  the  United  States  are  unquestion- 
ably very  great.  The  sixteen  States  which  lie  along  the  Atlantic 
"slope" — ^to  use  an  American  word — contain  much  fine  land;  so 
does  the  Pacific  "slope.'^  But  the  Great  Central  Valley,  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending 
firom  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  south, — embracing  more  than  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
B.epublic, — ^is  not  surpassed,  for  the  quantity  of  good  land  which  it 
contains,  the  great  number  of  its  navigable  rivers,  and  the  variety 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  by  any  other  portion  of  the  world  of 
equal  extent.  Certainly,  in  r^sord  to  soil,  climate,  produc- 
tions, rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  other  natural  advantages,  the 
United  Stat^,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  no  superior.  God  has  pre- 
pared that  country  to  be  the  abode  of  many  millions  of  the 
human  race;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  great  events. 

The  increase  of  the  United  States  in  population  has  been  won- 
derful. At  the  commencemait  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  (not  including  the  Aborigines)  was 
scarcely  three  millions!  Twenty-five  years  later,  l^X),  it  was 
something  less  than  five  millions  !  Fifty  years  later  still,  in  1860, 
it  was  near  ttcenty^three  millions  and  a  quarter  I  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  computed  to  be  quite  twenty -five  millions!  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  has 
increased,  in  seventy-eight  years,  from  three  nullions  to  twenty- 
five  millions  \*  And  as  the  population  has,  for  the  last  seventy 
years,  been  doubled  in  periods  of  less  than  twenty-three 
years,  it   is   calculated,  on  wh&t  must  appear  to  be  rational 

•  We  do  not  indade  the  Aborigines  in  this  statement,  who  may  be  put  down  at  half 
a  million. 
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grounds^  that  the  United  States  wiH  have  not  less  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  at  the  dose  of  the  current  cen- 
turv !  In  twenty-five  years  from  the  present  time,  that  country 
will  have — ^unless  some  great  calamity  occur^  such  as  civil  war, 
or  very  disastrous  jGEonine  or  pestilence — a  population  of  fifty 
millions.  This  will  be  more  than  any  country  in  Europe  now 
has,  excepting  Russia;  and,  in  fifty  years,  it  wiU  have  a  far 
greater  population  than  Russia  in  Europe,  or  even  the  entire 
Russian  Empire,  with  its  more  than  seven  millions  of  square 
miles. 

We  arc  startled  when  we  look  even  at  that  Future,  which  is 
not  distant,  of  the  great  American  Republic, — ^the  Future  only  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  But  when  we  look  forward  a  century 
or  two,  and  imagine  that  we  see  that  country  peopled  by  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  miUions  of  civilized  men,  we  are 
ready  to  ask.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country?  Will  republican  principles  and  institu- 
tions be  able  to  endure  this  mighty  growth  ?  If  not,  what  will 
take  their  place,  and  how  will  the  change  be  made?  Will  there 
be  one  great  nation,  or  many?  And  what  will  be  the  influence 
of  this  great  Transatlantic  nation,  if  it  remain  united,  upon 
South  .Ajnerica?  What  upon  Europe?  We  can  ask  these 
questions,  but  who  can  give  satisfactory  answers  ? 

What  is  to  be  the  Future  of  America? — as  the  United  States 
of  North  America  are  commonly  termed  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  generally.  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  but  interest 
all  reflecting  Ihiglishmen.  America  was  once  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Its  first  colonists  were  from  the  British  Isles. 
They  carried  with  them  that  form  of  Christianity  which  has 
made  America  what  she  is, — ^that  has  made  Britain  what  she  is : 
they  were  Protestants.  They  were  Protestants  who  were  for 
the  most  part  worthy  of  the  name.  Even  the  "  Cavaliers,^^  who 
settled  in  the  southern  Colonies,  were  decided  in  their  attach- 
ment to  Protestant  principles.  So  were  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
who  setded  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  midway  between 
the  Episcopalians  of  the  south,  and  the  Puritans  of  tiie  north. 
So  were  William  Penn  and  h^  followers,  who  settled  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes. 

It  was  not  only  Protestantism, — ^the  Protestantism  of  the 
British  Isles,  for  the  most  part, — ^but  the  political  and  civil  institu- 
tions of  England,  which  the  early  colonists  carried  with  them,  and 
planted  all  dong  the  Atlantic  coast,  firom  Maine  to  Georgia.  Now 
those  institutions,  after  having  been  widely  established  through 
the  Great  Central  Valley,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  seen  producing  their  appropriate  firuit  in  the  great  State  of 
California,  and  the  two  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
(soon  to  become  States)  on  the  extensive  and  beautifiil  coast  of 
the  Pacific.     Over  all  this  vast  country,  peopled  ahready  with 
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twenty-five  millions  of  civilized  men,  and  destined  to  be  peopled 
with  hundreds  of  millions,  the  great  principles  of  English  law, 
of  English  Jurisprudence,  and  of  the  English  constitution,  prevail, 
and  are  controlling  and  forming  these  millions.  The  English 
language,  the  richest  and  noblest  in  all  that  constitutes  an  ele- 
vating literature,  is  the  prevailing  language  of  these  millions  of 
the  human  race.  The  English  Bible,  the  Hymns  of  Watts,  and 
Cowper,  and  Wesley,  and  Montgomery,  as  well  as  the  immortal 
writings  of  Addison,  and  Pope,  and  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and 
HaU,  and  Chalmers,  will  be  household  books  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  were  many  things  in  the  early  history  of  America  ii:i  which 
the  hand  of  Grod  was  remarkably  visible. .  One  was,  the  preparation 
which  existed  in  the  condition  of  the  Aborigines,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  colonists.  Epidemic  diseases  and 
inter-national,  or  rather  inter- tribal,  wars  had  swept  away  in  some 
places,  and  greatly  diminished  in  others,  the  bands  o(  savages 
who  might  otherwise  have  rendered  extremely  difficult  the 
settling  of  a  few  weak  companies  .of  men,  exiles  in  some  cases,  - 
from  the  Old  World.  Another  is,  that  they  were  compelled,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  by  the  more  powerful 
tribes  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  interior,  and  by  the  French,  who 
possessed  the  great  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  confine  their  settlements  to  the  Atlantic  coast  or 
'^  slope.^'  A  third  was,  the  wonderftd  difierence,  in  origin  and 
creed,  which  characterized  the  early  colonists.  In  the  ndrth-east, 
or  New  England,  were  the  Puritans  firom  Old  England ;  in  the 
south,  the  Episcopalians,  also  from  England ;  in  the  middle,  the 
Dutch  Calvinists  founded  New  Amsterdam,  (now  the  great  city 
of  New  York,)  and  other  settlements  on  the  North  River ;  the 
Swedish  Lutherans  established  themselves  on  the  Delaware; 
whilst  William  Penn  and  his  "  children  of  peace  ^'  founded  the 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  spread  themselves  also  into  New 
Jersey.  A  small  Colony  of  Roman  Catholics  was  planted  in 
Maryland,  in  which,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
Protestants  became  the  majority.  With  this  single  exception, 
all  the  first  colonization  of  the  Atlantic  coast  was  effected  by  men 
who  held  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Over  this  origmal  colonization,  came  that  which  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  Dispersion.  Pious  Germans  from  the  Palati- 
nate, driven  fix)m  their  country  by  the  devastations  committed 
by  the  myrmidons  of  Louis  XIV.,  scattered  themselves  exten- 
sively in  Pennsylvania,  and  somewhat  in  the  other  middle,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  southern.  Colonies.  The  excellent  Hugue- 
nots from  France  settled  mainly  in  the  southern  and  middle 
Colonies.  FaithM  men  came  from  Scotland,  the  north  of  Ireland, 
Wales,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  even  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  to 
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find  a  home  among  their  brethren  of  the  same  fiEdth  in  the 
middle  Colonies.  In  this  way  the  country  became  a  Protestant 
one  in  the  highest  sense.  Protestants  from  eleven  different 
countries  emigrated  to  America  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  that  great  Republic,  and  in  eight  of  these 
countries  oj9^e»non  drove  the  emigrants  firom  the  Old  World.  The 
very  cause  of  their  emigration  naturally  prepared  these  people  and 
their  descendants  to  receive  with  kindness  those  whom  misfor- 
tune of  any  sort  might  drive  to  their  shore ;  just  as  sympathy 
led  the  Carthaginian  Queen  to  welcome  her  Trojan  guests  to  her 
new  city  and  country : — 

**  JIaud  ignara  mdH^  miseris  suecwrrere  discoJ** 

This  variety  in  national  origin  the  better  fitted  them,  by  taste, 
and  custom,  and  language,  to  receive  those  who  might  afterwards 
come  to  them  firom  the  same  countries.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  strangers  firom  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  the 
.  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  the  Po,  the  Vistula,  the  Clyde,  the  Forth, 
and  other  localities,  in  years  and  even  generations  after,  might  find 
descendants  and  fiiends  firom  the  lands  of  their  birth.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  America  received,  even  firom  days  of  old,  her  title 
and  her  qualification,  to  be  the  home  of  emigrants  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.     Wonderful  preparation  for  a  wonderftd  Future  ! 

A  fourth  remarkable  fact  was,  that  no  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  with  a  Papal  population  was  made,  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Mexico,  successively  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Republic.  In  aU  these,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  the  first  form  of  Christianity.  At  present. 
Protestantism  has  completely  triumphed  in  three  out  of  four  of 
these  foreign  acquisitions,  and  in  the  remaining  one  (Louisiana) 
divides  the  population  and  the  power  with  its  rival  and  antagonist. 
A  fifth  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  America  was, 
that  it  was  only  when  the  eastern  portion  of  the  coxmtry,  &om  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  in  a  great 
degree  settled  by  men  of  European  origin,  that  the  great  valley 
of  th«  Mississippi  was  fiilly  opened,  by  good  roads,  and  after- 
wards by  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad,  to  that  astonishing 
colonization  firom  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast, — each  one 
sending  forward  its  own  column,  and  all  moving  westward,  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  lines  of  latitude  in  which  they 
originated, — ^which  has  difiused  over  the  entire  eastern  side  of  that 
vaUey  all  the  phases  of  the  civilization  and  population  which  one 
finds  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

The  sixth  and  last  great  fact  which  we  shall  mention,  as 
showing  the  Divine  interposition  in  the  history  of  America,  was 
the  occurrence,  at  so  late  a  period,  of  that  series  of  revolutions 
and  wars  which  agitated  Europe  to  its  centre  during  the  quarter 
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of  a  century  preceding  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  which  was  a 
primary  cause  of  that  great  emigration  fipom  Europe  which  com- 
menced not  very  long  after  the  epoch  just  named^  and  has  gone 
on  steadily  augmenting  ever  since.  Half  a  million  annually  of 
emigrants  firom  the  masses  of  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  other  countries^  in  Europe,  would  probably  have 
mined  the  American  institutions,  if  it  had  occurred  at  an  earlier 
period  than  it  did. 

It  was  not  until  the  Anglo-American  race  had  become 
numerous,  strong,  and  firmly  intrenched  in  the  country  by  mtel- 
ligence,  enterprise,  commerce,  and  wealth,  that  the  emigration 
from  the  Old  World  became  so  very  great.  And  now  that 
emigration,  which  would  very  certainly  have  affected  most  disas- 
trously the  interests  of  the  States,  and  perhaps  subverted  the 
entire  political 'structure  of  the  country,  if  it  had  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  may  be  endured  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  (it  is  hoped)  without  serious  hazard. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  the  Past  of  America.  No  nation 
ever  had  such  an  origin :  no  country  ever  had  a  history  so  inter- 
esting within  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, — or 
so  indicative  of  a  great  Future.  The  Greek  colonies  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  and  the  empires  of 
Rome  and  Byzantium;  but  long  centuries  passed  away  before 
those  states  attained  to  eminence,  and  made  their  influence  felt 
in  the  world.  And  even  at  their  height,  they  displayed  no  such 
civilization — ^the  civilization  which  reached  and.  elevated  the 
masses — as  that  which  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  produced 
in  America.  And  what  has  caused  the  difference  ?,  It  has  been  the 
influence  of  an  effective  Christianity  upon  men  of  indomitable 
energy  of  character.  The  early  colonization  of  the  United 
States  was  emphatically  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Anglo-Norman.  It 
was  effected  by  men,  whose  minds  were,  for  the  most  part, 
imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  a  biblical  Christianity,  and  whom 
the  exalted  aim  of  extending  Christ^s  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
promotion  of  their  own  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  and  those 
of  their  posterity,  induced  to  cross  a  wide  and  almost  unknown 
ocean,  and  establish  themsdves  in  the  wilderness.  They  were 
men  whom  neither  the  perils  of  the  sea,  nor  the  greats  perils 
arising  from  feimine,  disease,and  the  fierceness  of  savage  foes,could 
intimidate.  They  belonged  to  that  good  old  race  which  long 
and  various  adversities  had  trained  in  the  British  Isles,  in  the 
plains  of  Western  Germany,  on  the  islands  and  rocky  coasts  of 
Scandinavia,  for  a  life  of  hardship,  and  independence,  and  noble 
daring.  They  were  men  whose  hearths  were  their  homes;  whose 
houses  were  their  castles.  They  were  men  who  could  go  forth 
into  the  forests  and  into  their  fields,  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry  in  their  hands,  and  the  rifle  on  their  shoulder;  and 
whose  determination  not  to  forsake  the  ^'  assembling  of  them- 
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selves  together^^  for  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers  was 
displayed  in  the  log-churches  which  their  faith  caused  them  to 
erect  even  in  the  midst  of  the  forests.  They  were  men  who 
stacked  their  guns^  when  necessity  required^  in  the  corners  of  the 
hnmble  sanctuary^  and,  whilst  with  Psalm-book  in  hand  they 
listened  to  the  venerable  servant  of  Grod^  kept  a  good  watch, 
from  the  windows  and  the  loop-holes,  for  hostile  heathens  that 
prowled  around  the  sacred  spot.  They  were  men  who  had  not 
feared  to  disobey  both  King  and  Parliament,  when  conscience 
required,  before  they  left  their  native  land. 

Men  of  such  a  character  were  the  first  colonists  of  what  we 
now  call,  par  eacellence,  America.  From  the  begioning  the 
British  Colonies  took  the  lead,  and  absorbed  those  from  the 
Continent,  and  in  process  of  time  imbued  them  in  a  great  degree 
with  their  views  of  Christianity,  and  their  love  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  of  a  popular  Civil  Government.  It  was  owing  to 
these  men  that  the  British  Constitution — that  noble  Constitu- 
tion, the  product  of  ages  of  discussion  and  struggle — ^was  essen- 
tially re-produced  in  all  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  each  a 
Governor  was  the  representative  of  the  Monarch,  and  a  Legisla- 
ture, consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  (both  chosen 
by  the  people,  however,)  represented  the  Parliament.  In  some 
of  the  Colonies  a  Council  to  aid  the  Governor  represented  the 
''Royal  Council.^^  The  English  Common  Law,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Statute  Law,  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Colo- 
nies ;  whilst  the  Judiciary  of  England,  including  the  ''  Jury  of 
Twelve  Men,^^  was  substantially  introduced  into  each  of  the 
''  Old  Thirteen.'' 

The  parallel  ran  still  further.  The  Church  was  united  to  the 
State  in  many  of  the  Colonies.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Congregational  Churches  were  supported  by  the  State  in 
three  out  of  four  of  the  New  England  Colonies ;  namely,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the  Established  Church  in  New 
York,  and  in  four  of  the  five  southern  Colonies ;  namely,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  two  Carolinas.  Even  in  three  out  of  the  five 
remaining  Colonies,  (New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia,)  the 
same  Church  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  Church  "  favoured'' 
by  the  royal  Governors.  There  were  two,  and  only  two,  we 
believe,  in  which  it  might  be  said  that  an  Established  Church 
was  to  be  found;  these  were  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl* 
vania. 

The  Revolution  brought  no  radical  changes,  either  in  the  form 
of  Grovemment,  or  the  administration  of  justice.  The  President 
and  Congress  took  the  place  of  King  and  Parliament.  The 
thirteen  Colonies  became  thirteen  States,  and  the  whole  formed, 
one  confederated  Government,  under  the  name  of  The  United 
States,  For  a  short  time  the  Church  remained  united  to  the 
State  in  eight  of  the  members  of  the  Union;  but  long  years  of 
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discussion  at  length  effected  a  complete  separation.  The  struggle 
began  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  the  first  blow  to  the 
ancient  fabric :  but  the  Presbyterians,  seconded  by  the  Baptists, 
gave  the  effective  strokes  which  wrought  its  demolition.  The 
movement  was  followed  up  in  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  and  New 
York.  At  a  later  day,  the  struggle  commenced  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts ;  where  the  same  results  followed.  It  is  now 
twenty  years  since  the  last  ligament  that  bound  together  the 
Church  and  the  State  .in  the  last-named  State  (Massachusetts) 
was  severed;  and.  now  the  two  great  institutions  stand  com- 
pletely separated,  the  one  firom  the  other.  Fortunately,  however, 
their  position  is  not  that  of  hostility! 

These  general  statements,  of  a  historical  nature,  we  deem 
sufficient  to  enable  our  readers  to  have  a  correct  view  of  the 
Past,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them  to  contemplate  tlie  Future  of 
that  great  country,  and  see  whether  there  be  any  omens  in  any 
quarter,  from  which  we  may  gather  some  reasonable  and  reli- 
able prognostications,  or,  at  least,  some  probable  conjectures, 
respecting  that  Future.  ,  ' 

We  b%in  with  saying  that  no  generous  Briton,  no  true- 
hearted  English  Christian,  can  possibly  regard  this  subject  with- 
out intense  interest.  We  cannot  contemplate  the  growing  up 
in  North  America  of  a  great  nation,  sprung  as  it  were  from  our 
own  loins,  spieaking  our  own  noble  language,  possessing  political 
institutions  essentially  like  our  own,-  developing  all  the  enei^ 
and  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  whose  commerce  and 
wealth  already  rank  next  to  those  of  England,  whose  progress 
in  education,  literature,  arts,  and  every  thing  else  that  elevates  a 
people,  rivals  our  own,  and  who  are,  withal,  a  Protestant 
nation, — ^without  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Look  at  the  United 
States,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  embracing  an 
immense  zone  of  the  earth  that  possesses  abnost  every  advantage 
as  to  soil,  climate,  production,  which  can  be  desired,  and  destined 
to  be  the  abode  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race.  How 
can  we,  especially  as  British  Protestants,  look  at  all  this  with 
indifference? 

"  England  and  America,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  against 
the  World  I'^  Such  was  the  toast  which  the  late  Mr.  Canning  once 
proposed.  There  was  much  in  the  sentiment:  there  will  be 
more  in  it  before  another  quarter  of  a  century  passes  away. 
England  and  the  United  States  are  the  bulwarks  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Protestant 
Churches  of  England  and  America  are  doing  tenfold  more  to 
spread  the  Gbspel  throughout  the  world,  than  all  the  other 
Churches,  in  all  lands,  combined.  There  is  little  love  of  either 
— ^there  is  much  fear,  rather,  of  both — on  the  part  of  the  des- 
potic and  papal  Governments  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  There  is  good  reason  why  England  and  America  should 
stand  together,  to  fight  the  batties  of  freedom,  to  repel  the  attack 
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of  despots,  should  they  be  insane  enough  ever  to  combine  against 
them.  We  greatly  prefer,  however,  the  modification  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's toast,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  America  once  proposed 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  wa«, 
''  England  and  America,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter^  for  the 
World  !^'  Yes;  let  England  and  America  unite  their  energies 
in  all  proper  efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  the  worlds  each  see- 
ing well  to  it^  that  the  work  at  home  is  prosecuted  wisely^  ear- 
nestly, and  effectively. 

There  is  nothing  that  concerns  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of 
America  which  ought  not  to  interest  the  heart  of  a  British  Chris- 
tian. And,  if  that  country  is  to  be  the  great  instrmnent.(and 
who  can,  doubt  it?)  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  Civil  and  Reli- 
gious Liberty — ^the  blessings  of  a!  true  Christianity — ^throughout 
all  North  America;  and  even  of  extending  them,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  western  hemisphere,— open- 
ing up  iznmense  fields  to  English  literature  and  English  com- 
merce;— ^we  may  well  rejoice  at  it.  Her  growth  will  secure  our 
growth,  hsx  prosperity  will  augment  our  prosperity,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  true  religion  in  both  will  be  beneficud  to  both,  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world- 

That  there  are  several  dangers  which  menace  the  prosperity 
of  America,  and  excite  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  her  wisest  and  best  men,  we  cannot  disguise,  if  we  would, 
from  either  ourselves  or  othexis : — 

1.  There  is  the  emigration  from  the  western  side  of  Europe, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  has  become 
immense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  alarming.  This 
emigration  is  wonderful.  The  world  has  never  seen  any  thing 
like  it  in  other  directions,  or  in  other  ages.  The  first  emigration 
from  England  to  America  occurred  chiefly  within  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  ratner  between  1607  and 
1645.  After  this  there  was  almost  a  cessation  for  several  years. 
For  a  while  it  was  renewed  between  1660  and  1688.  After  this 
period,  there  was  very  little  emigration  from  Europe  to  America 
until  the  American  Revolution.  The  most  of  what  did  take  place 
was  that  of  German  and  French  Protestants,  but  the  number  did 
not  amount  to  many  thousands.  After  the  Revolution,  there  was 
little  or  no  emigration  from  Europe,  until  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  it,  drove  many  people  to  the  New 
World,  some  of  whom  afterwards  returned..  In  a  word,  it  was  oidy 
in  1816  that  emigration  became  of  serious  magnitude.  Nor  was 
it  earlier  than  1829  that  it  arrested  much  attention.  Soon  after- 
wards it  increased  very  rapidly,  ascending  from  35,000  to  60,000 
and  80,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Afterwards  it  increieised 
to  150,000,— 200,000,— 260,000,— 815,000.  In  1851  it  waa 
more  than  460,000;  and  in  1852  it  reached  half  a  million! 
In  1858  it  wiU  probably  have  come  quite  up  to  that  amount; 
for,  although  fSEunine,  pestilence,  and  emigration  have  combined 
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to  reduce  the  population  of  Ireland^  one  of  the  great  sources  of  this 
European  emigration^  down  to  six  millions  and  a  half,  and  rendered 
it  impossible  that  that  island  can  continue  long  to  send  away  so 
many  of  her  children  as  she  did  two  years  ago^  yet  the  emigra- 
tion from  the  Continent  is  decidedly  increasing.  Whilst  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  has  probably  reached  its  acme,  and  may 
be  expected  to  diminish  till  it  descends  to  a  point  nearly  station- 
ary^ Germany,  with  her  more  than  forty  miUions  of  inhabitants, 
has  only  just  begun  to  make  her  influence  felt  in  this  way :  last 
year  but  one  she  sent  212,000  of  her  people  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America  had 
reached  such  a  measure  of  dispersion,  and  become  so  intimately 
acquamted  with  routes  of  interior  travel  and  communication, — 
now  so  wonderfully  augmented  by  steamboats  and  railroads, — 
that  they  could  get  over,  with  comparative  ease,  their  relatives 
and  friends.  The  Germans  are  fast  advancing  to  that  point. 
Irish  emigrants  are  not  only  now  to  be  found,  in  large  numbers, 
in  the  great  cities  and  towns,  both  on  the  seabord  and  in  the 
interi<n*,  but  are  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  villages  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  ei^peciaUy  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States.  The  same  thing  will  soon  be  true  of  the  Germans.  The 
emigration  from  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  although  considerable  in  the  a^regate,  is 
not  yet  to  be  compared  with  that  from  Grermany. 

Every  one  can  see  how  greatly  it  facilitates  emigration  from 
any  country,  to  have  a  laige  number  of  people  from  that  country 
previously  dispersed  over  the  country  to  which  the  emigration 
tends.  Every  emigrant  that  goes  in  advance,  serves  to  open  the 
way — ^to  make  it  known,  and  to  indicate  how  to  reach  it — ^to 
those  who  follow.  This  is  particularly  important,  in  America,  to 
those  who  come  from  the  European  Continent  and  cannot  speak 
the  English  language.  The  enterprise  becomes  comparatively 
easy  when  the  emigrant  knows,  beforehand,  that  he  will  find 
compatriots,  not  only  in  the  city  where  he  may  land,  but  all  along 
the  route  to  the  place  in  the  *^  Far  West "  to  which  friends,  who 
have  gone  before,  invite  him.  As  to  the  Irish  and  Germans,  the 
way  is  emphatically  prepared  in  America  for  their  going  thither. 
In  this  respect,  the  state  of  things  is  widely  different  from  what 
it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  facilities  for  crossing  the  ocean 
are  wonderfully  increased.  It  does  not  cost  half  so  much  now  as 
formerly.  The  same  fecilities  and  inducements  are  presenting 
themselves  to  those  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  in 
Europe,  whom  oppression,  or  poverty,  or  restless  desire,  or  secret 
crime,  may  impel  to  seek  a  home  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Whilst  Western  Europe  is  thus  sending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  to  America,  Eastern  Asia,  is  beginning  to  furnish  her 
contingent.  Already  from  25,000  to  30,000  Chmese  have  come 
to  California,  and  are  pursurug,  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  other  cities,  their  quiet,  industrious,  and  frugal  life.     It  is 
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impossible  to  foretell  the  result  of  all  this.     It  is  quite  likely 
,  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  Asia  will  make  her  influence — 
now  almost  completely  Pagan  and  idolatrous — ^widely  felt  upon 
the  destinies  of  America. 

At  first  sights  it  might  seem  impossible  that  so  immense  an 
immigration  should  not  be  unspeakably  disastrous  to  the  best 
in^jprests  of  the  country.  If  the  half  million  of  emigrants  who 
now  arrive  annually  in  America  were  intelligent  and  enlightened 
Protestants^  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  we  can  readily 
see  that  they  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  country ;  but  when  we 
reflect,  that  probably  more  than  one  half  of  the  emigrants  from 
Europe  are  Romanists, — poor,  ignorant,  priest-ridden  people, — 
and  that  many  of  the  Protestants  are  infidel,  or,  at  least,  /a/t* 
tudinarian^  as  it  regards  religion;  and  withal,  that  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  number  do  not  know  the  yemacular  language  of 
the  country,  we  confess  that  the  affair  wears  a  very  serious  aspect. 

But  we  do  not  despair.  The  numerous  and  cheap  lines  of 
travel,  by  steamboat  and  railroad,  from  the  great  seaports  into 
the  interior,  even  to  the  remote  "  West,'^  are  leading  to  a  wide 
dispersion  of  the  emigrants  who  arrive.  In  this  way  their  aggre- 
gation about  the  lai^e  cities  is  prevented;  dangerous  combina- 
tions are  rendered  less  easy  of  formation;  and  absorption  into 
the  native  population  is  greatly  hastened.  Here  is  our  hope. 
It  would  have  been  a  dr^ulfrd  thing,  if  such  an  emigration  had 
set  in  upon  America  before  the  age  of  steamboats  and  railroads 
had  dawned  upon  that  country, — ^a  country  for  which  these  two 
great  inventions,  one  of  which  is  claimed  as  American,  are 
destined  to  do  more  than  for  any  other  in  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  emigrants  firom  foreign  lands  are  be- 
coming dispersed  and  fused  with  the  American  population.  Even 
the  poorest,  if  they  possess  any  industry,  soon  begin  to  improve 
in  their  temporal  affairs,  and  give  signs  of  it  in  their  more  decent 
apparel  and  increased  independence  of  character  and  manner. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  the  diffidence  in  appearance  between  the 
poor  Irish  in  Connaught,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  their 
friends  in  America.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  Germans, 
French,  and  others.  A  new  spirit  is  infused  into  this  foreign 
mass.  Those  who  cannot  speak  English  must  learn  it.  The 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  country  wakens  them  up,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  think.  They  soon  become  American  in 
their  attachment  to  a  political  Government,  under  which  they 
can  be  citizens  after  a  residence  of  five  years.  Their  children, 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  do  not  need  to  be  naturalized. 
The  public  schools  and  Sunday-schools  ahnost  every  where  give 
their  children  opportimities  of  gaining  the  elements  of  a  common 
education.  The  newspaper  is  seen  and  read  almost  everywhere. 
All  these  things  hasten  the  Americanizing— ]i  we  may  coin  a 
word — of  the  foreigners  who  arrive  in  America. 

Every  year  the  American  population  increases,  not  only  from 
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births  among  the  native  population^  but  also  by  the  addition  of  the 
children  of  the  emigrants.  Even  adult  emigrants  themselves  often 
become  as  completely  American,  in  attachment  to  the  country 
and  its  institutions,  as  the  native-bom.  There  is  no  danger, 
therefore,  from  this  emigration,  so  far  as  American  patriotism  is 
concerned.  No  American  would  march  more  promptly  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  than  the  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  in  case 
of  an  invasion.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
in  the  late  Mexican  war,  were  Irishmen.^ 

The  most  serious  danger  that  can  arise  from  this  immigration, 
in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  the  collection  of  so  large  a  foreign 
population  in  some  places  as  to  lead  to  tumults.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  but  little  of  this.  There  have  been  riots 
among  the  Irish  labourers  on  the  canals  and  railroads,  and  some- 
times in  the  large  cities;  but  they  have  been  suppressed  without 
much  difficulty.  In  some  places  the  Germans  have  asked  (as  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  lately)  for  an  abrogation  of  the  Statutes 
relating  to  the  Sabbath.  But  such  movements  are  put  down  by 
kind  and  proper  argument,  addressed  to  their  understandings. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  this  vast  emigration  into 
the  United  States  will  endanger  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  so  long  as  proper  means  are  employed,  as  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  enlightenment  of  the  new  citizens  in  respect  to  their 
political  and  civil  duties.  The  immediate  danger  is  much  more 
of  a  moral  and  religious  than  of  a  political  nature.  The  Govern- 
ment is  popular,  and  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Suffirage  is  too  widely  extended  to  give  room  for  effective  and 
extensive  bribery.  Something  of  the  sort  occurs  in  the  lai^e 
cities  and  towns;  but  it  is  not  an  element  of  great  account. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  know,  that,  np  to  this  time,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
race,  vastly  preponderates  over  all  the  other  races  in  America.  This  has  been  shown  by 
a  competent  writer  in  the  "  New  Englander,"  (one  of  the  ablest  of  the  American  Quarter- 
lies,) who  has  analysed,  with  great  care,  the  Census  Report  on  the  subject  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  in  1850.    According  to  this  writer,  the  case  stood  thus : — 

Population  of  the  United  States  in  1860    23,263,408 

Anglo-Saxon  by  birth  or  blood   16,000,000 

African    8,694,762 

Irish    2,269,000 

German    1,900,000 

French,  &c 499,636 

Whole  number  of  Emigrants,  from  all  countries,  between  1790  and  1860    2,769,829 

Survivors  of  these  Emigrants  in  1860    1,511,990 

Whole  number  of  Emigrants  and  Descendants    4,850,934 

Survivors  of  these    3,103,095 

Total  of  the  population  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood     8,263,498 

There  is  not  much  danger  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  not  continue  to  maintain  the 
ascendancy  which  it  has  ever  had  in  the  country.  Much  misapprehension  has  prevailed 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  Uiat,  in  an  Artide  in  one  of  the-  oldest  and 
ablest  of  our  contemporaries,  the  population  of  America  was  distributed,  in  regard  to 
origin,  as  follows :— Irish  bom,  3,000,000;  Irish  by  blood,  4,500,000;  German  by 
blood  or  birth,  6,600,000;  French,  or  other  Celts,  by  blood  or  birth,  3,000,000;  Co- 
loured, free  or  slave,  3,500,000 ;  Anglo-Saxon,  by  blood  or  birth,  3,600,000 !  This 
estimate  is  wrong  in  every  particular,  excepting  that  which  relates  to  the  African  race. 
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Where  a  constituency  embraces  many  thousands  of  voters,  it  is 
found  difficult  to  employ  mercenary  influences  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  produce  much  effect.  In  a  Presidential  election,  which 
includes  several  millions  of  voters,  bribery  has,  comparatively, 
but  little  influence. 

2.  Great  apprehension  is  sometimes  entertained  that  Slavery 
may  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  United  States,  and  the  subver- 
sion of  the  political  institutions  of  the  country.  This  is  unques- 
tiorfably  a  most  dangerous  evil,  and  it  will  require  much  wisdom, 
and  probably  much  time,  to  remove  it.  The  Constitution 
secures  to  the  States  where  Slavery  exists  the  entire  control  over 
this  subject.  That  is  a  point  which  is  not  well  understood  in 
this  country.  Of  the  thirty-one  States,  sixteen  have  not  Slavery, 
and  fifteen  have  it.  The  balance  of  power,  therefore,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Should  no  more  slave- 
holding  territory  be  annexed, — and  it  is  not  possible,  unless  Cuba 
be  obtained, — ^the  influence  of  the  "  Free  States"  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  increased  by  the  admission  into  the  Union,  as  States,  of 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  which 
are  now  Territories,  and  have  no  Slavery  in  them. 

As  to  Slavery,  many  things  combine  to  bring  about  its 
destruction,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  age.  It  retards  the  prosperity  of  every  State 
in  which  it  exists.  It  is  an  incubus  on  every  vital  energy.  Its 
removal,  however,  must,  we  are  afraid,  be  gradual  in  America. 
Their  case  is  wholly  different  from  ours.  We  could  legislate 
without  difficulty  for  our  Colonies,  the  Imperial  Government 
being  paramount.  But  it  is  not  so  in  America.  It  is  as  much 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Government,  or  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  interfere  with  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  Mobile,  or  South 
Carolina,  or  any  of  the  Slave  States,  as  it  is  out  of  its 
power  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  Canada  or 
New  Brunswick ;  and  the  sixteen  Free  States  of  the  Union  are 
no  more  blameable  for  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  the  other 
fifteen  States,  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Provinces 
ahready  alluded  to.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Slave  States,  in  other 
words,  the  Slaveholders  themselves,  are  unfortunately  the  only 
persons  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  solve  this  great  problem ;  and 
when  the  universal  and  almost  invincible  influence  of  selfishness 
and  avarice  are  considered,  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  solution  is 
gloomy  indeed.  The  voice  of  humanity,  however,  cannot  be 
silent.  All  good  men  should  exert  themselves  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  last  bond  of  the  captive  shall  be  unloosed.  But  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vilify  and 
abuse  the  Slaveholder.  Incalculable  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
adoption  of  this  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  unthinking  people, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Northern  States.  We  must  not 
forget  the  trying  and  difficult  position  in  which  the  Slaveholder 
in  America  is  placed,  with  regard  to  this  question.     We  can  look 
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upon  the  question  calmly  and  dispassionately^  and  discuss  the 
abstract  right  of  the  coloured  race  to  personal  and  political  free- 
dom. Years  have  passed  since  England  emancipated  the  last  of 
her  slaves^  and  in  the  interval  a  new  generation  has  grown  up. 
No  Englishman  has  now  any  pecuniary  or  material  interest  in 
this  question.  Not  so,  however,  the  American.  Bom, 
nursed,  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  Slavery,  the  Slaveholder  of 
mature  years  discusses  the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  system  under  manifest  disadvantages.  He  'not  only  has  to 
contend  with  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  early  habits  and 
prejudices,  but  his  means,  his  positicm  in  society,  his  daily 
bread,  are  dependent  on  the  system.  Let  us  then  learn  to 
think,  and  write,  and  teach,  on  this  question  with  moderation  and 
Christian  charity.  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  have  washed  our 
hands  of  this  great  sin.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  difficulty  in  our  case  was  as  a  feather  in  the  scale  com- 
pared with  the  difficulties  and  complications  with  which  the 
question  of  emancipation  is  surrounded  in  the  United  States. 
With  us.  Slavery  only  existed  in  our  colonial  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  were 
not  personally  or  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
Slavery.  The  powerful  advocacy  of  WUberforce  and  Clarkson 
on  behalf  of  the  Slave  met,  therefore,  with  a  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete success,  than  could  possibly  have  been  attained  had  it  had  to 
contend  with  the  aU-powerfiil  influence  of  sdf-interest.  In 
addition  to  this,  when  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
country  were  convinced  of  the  immorality  and  injustice  of  the 
system,  they  were  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  their  convictions 
by  legislation,  such  as  we  have  already  shown  is  not  the  case 
in  America.  The  Central  Government  is  absolutely  powerless,  so 
far  as  emancipation  is  concerned.  This  is  doubtless  much  to  be 
regretted.  Had  Congress  the  power  of  interfering  with  the 
internal  regulations  of  each  particular  State,  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion might  be  adopted,  which  would  lead  to  the  gradual  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Afiican.  But  in  that  case  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  Federal  Union  of  States.  We  are  compelled,  therefore, 
to  treat  the  question  with  regard  to  its  actual  position;  and 
seeing  that  the  power  to  solve  it  rests  with  the  Slaveholding 
States,  we  shordd  adopt  such  a  style  of  remonstrance  as  would 
be  best  calculated  to  act  favourably  on  the  minds  of  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  directed.  Certain  we  are,  that  violent  and  indiscri- 
minate denunciation  of  all  Slaveholders — ^whether  guilty  of  cruelty 
or  oppression  to  their  Slaves,  or  whether,  as  we  are  glad  to  know 
is  often  the  case,  they  are  in  the.  habit  of  treating  them  with 
uniform  consideration  and  tenderness — is  more  calculated  to 
retard,  than  to  hasten,  emancipation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  thing  for  good  men  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Northern  States  to  aim  at  is,  to  assist  good 
men  in  the   South  to  promote  true  Christianity  among  both 
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masters  and  Slaves  by  all  possible  means. .  The  next  is^  to  encou- 
rage and  sustain  those  men  in  the  South  who  are  disposed  to 
labour^  to  break  up  the  internal  Slave-trade  and  the  separation  of 
families^  and  to  secure  the  sanctity  of  marriage  among  the  Slaves; 
These  are  subjects  in  behalf  of  which  Christians  can  do  much^ 
through  the  action  of  good  men  in  the  Southern  States;  whereas^ 
to  stand  off  and  abuse  and  vilify^  is  about  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  from  which  good  is  to  be  expected,  in  reference  to  this 
great  evil. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Slavery  in  America  will  come  to  an 
end  gradually.  We  have  but  little  hope  of  seeing  the  coloured 
race  placed  on  a  perfect  political,  still  less  a  social,  equality  with 
the  whites  in  the  Southern  States.  That  day,  we  fear,  is  distant. 
Before  it  comes,  we  apprehend  that  a  large  number  of  the 
coloured  people,  especially  of  those  of  an  enterprising  character, 
will  have  emigrated  to  Africa,  and  carried  with  them  civilization 
and  Christianity  to  all  the  western  side  of  that  great  continent. 
There  are  many  things  which  indicate  that  this  will  be  the  course 
which  events  will  take.  The  emigration  of  such  vast  numbers 
of  Irish  and  Germans  to  America,  is  likely  to  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  destinies  of  the  African  race  in  that  country.  Already 
the  foreign  labourers  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  non-Slaveholding 
States,  and  even  in  many  of  those  in  the  Slaveholding,  are  crowd- 
ing out  the  poor,  but  worthy,  free  coloured  men.  The  former  can 
imder-bid  the  latter,  and  supplant  them  in  all  their  occupations. 
All  this  tends  to  make  many  excellent  people  believe  that  the 
African  race  will,  one  day,  in  large  numbers,  return  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  to  carry  the  blessing  of  civilized  life  along  with  the 
Gospel  to  a  continent  which  knows  little  of  either,  but  which  is 
not  doomed  to  an  eternal  ignorance  of  these  great  things.  Cer- 
tainly, after  what  we  have  seen  in  the  '^  Irish  Exodus,"  we  need 
not  despair  of  the  return  of  a  great  part  of  those  who  ai-e  now  in 
bondage  in  America  to  the  land  of  Africa,  the  interior  of  which, 
at  no  great  distance  from  that  part  of  the  coast  on  which  colo- 
nization has  commenced,  is  now  known  to  be  a  beautifiil  country, 
and  to  possess  a  salubrious  climate. 

Without  discussing  further  the  subject  of  Slavery^in  America, 
we  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  his  people  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  will,  in 
his  good  Providence,  cause  this  great  evil  to  be  removed  in  a 
way  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  with 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

8.  One  of  the  most  formidable  dangers  for  America  is  to  be 
found  in  Bomanism,  which,  besides  including  all  the  evils  of 
infidelity,  has  some  which  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

It  was  a  most  favourable  ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  that 
Protestantism  should  gain  so  extensive  and  permanent  a  footing 
in  America,  before  Rome  was  permitted  to  make  much  effort  to 
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spread  her  pestiferous  heresies  in  that  fair  land.  It  is  only 
within  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  begun  to  exert  much  influence  in  the  United  States. 
At  present  there  are  six  Archbishops,  twenty-six  Bishops,  about 
fourteen  himdred  Priests,  fifteen  hundred  Churches,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men  in  seminaries  preparing  for  the  priesthood,- 
eleven  or  twelve  colleges,  a  large  number  of  female  schools  and 
nunneries,  eight  or  ten  newspapers,  and,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  about  two  millions  and  a  half*  of  people  who 
prefer  the  Romish  Church.  The  increase  of  late  years  has  been 
rapid ;  but  it  has  been  an  increase  by  emigration  from  Europe, 
not  from  proselytism. 

Rome  finds  the  United  States  to  be  a  hard  field.  There  are 
a  thousand  influences  which  give  her  trouble.  First  of  all,  there 
is  B,  free  press  there,  which  is  a  great  annoyance.  Her  followers 
are  continually  reading  what  is  more  or  less  dangerous.  In  the 
next  place,  there  is  a  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject  of  her 
claims,  which  is  also  very  dangerous.  In  the  third  place,  dis- 
persed Romanists  in  the  rural  districts,  away  from  the  visits  of 
the  Priests,  are  very  likely  to  imbibe  ideas  and  opinions  fit)m 
the  Protestants  around  them,  which,  sooner  or  later,  subvert  the 
peculiarities  of  their  faith.  Romanists  in  the  cities  are  also 
much  exposed  to  Protestant  influences,  and  can  easily  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Priest,  which  those  who  live  in  the  villages  find  it 
more  difficult  to  do.  The  influences  just  named  lead  many 
Romanists  to  ^^  fall  away,'^  as  Father  Mullen  said,  in  his  letters 
to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  less  than  two  years  since,  after  he  had 
surveyed,  dm*ing  six  months,  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  Father 
Mullen  supposes  that  there  are  not  as  many  Roman  Catholics  in 
that  country,  by  tuH)  millions^  as  there  would  be,  if  all  had 
remained  in  the  bosom  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  (and  their  chil* 
dren  after  them,)  who  were  Roman  Catholics  when  they  went  to 
America.  This  is  probably  an  over-estimate  by  o/M^half.  Still, 
there  certainly  has  been  an  ''awful  falling  away,^'  and  it  is 
going  on  still ! 

The  Free  Schools  in  America  have  troubled  Rome  very  much, 
and  her  Hierarchy  have  made  violent  opposition  to  them.  At 
first  they  called  them  ''  sectarian,^'  because  the  Bible  was  read  in 
them.  And  when  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bible  out 
of  them,  as  they  did  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  some  extent, 
then  they  pronounced  them  "godless.'^  Of  late,  their  great 
effort  has  been  to  get  what  they  call  ''their  share"  of  the  School 
moneys ;  that  is,  a  share  proportionate  to  the  number  of  their 
children,  (not  to  the  amount  which  they  pay  in  the  shape  of 

*  Archbishop  Hughes  estimates  the  Roman  Catholics  ia  the  United  States  at  three 
miUions  and  a  half.  We  follow  rather  the  "  Catholic  Almanac,"  published  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
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taxes,)  in  order  that  they  may  have  Schools  of  their  own,  and 
teach  in  them  such  doctrmes  as  they  please.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, they  would  have  in  them  no  Bible  at  all.  But  they  have 
been  defeated  in  these  attempts  in  the  States  of  New  York^ 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland.    ^ 

The  most  recent  movement  is  that  of  endeavouring  to  get 
laws  passed  in  the  State  of  New  York, — ^to  be  followed  in  other 
States,  without  doubt, — ^which  would  allow  the  Church  property 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  held  by  the  Bishops  and  their  successors. 
But  this  movement  has  also,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  been 
defeated.  In  Califomia,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  has 
recently  succeeded  in  getting  the  Legislature,  just  as  the  session 
was  terminating,  to  grant,  on  the  subject  of  Schools,  what  Some 
has  not  been  able  to  gain  any  where  else  in  the  United  States. 
But  this  triumph  wiU  be  of  short  duration.  The  Protestants  of  that 
new  State  will  hardly  submit  to  such  an  indignity.  The  author 
of  all  these  wide-spread  attempts  of  Rome  to  secure  advantages 
to  herself,  by  intriguing  with  legislators  and  politicians,  is  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  of  New  York,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  man  of 
some  talent,  much  cunning,  and  less  wisdom;  who  has  rightly 
been  called  '^the  Hildebrand  of  America.*^  It  is  cheering  to  see 
that  a  spirit  is  evoked  in  the  United  States,  which  makes  a  most 
effective  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  Rome,  wherever  seen.  It 
will  be  hard  for  her  to  hold  her  own  in  that  land, — ^much  more 
to  gain  the  ascendancy  by  proselytism.  Within  ten  years,  about 
twenty  Protestant  Ministers  in  the  United  States  have  become 
Roman  Catholics,  including  one  Bishop ;  but  they  have  all  been 
such  as  took  "Oxford''  (Puseyism)  on  the  way.  Although 
Rome  is  making  desperate  efforts  to  triumph  over  Protestantism 
in  America,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Society  of  the  Propaganda, 
the  Leopold  Society,  and  oth^  associations,  send  over  more 
than  £40,000  annually ;  yet  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result. 

4.  The  last  danger  which  we  will  mention  as  lying  in  the 
pathway  of  America,  is  infidelity,  which  has  increased  within  a 
few  years  in  that  country,  chiefly  from  foreign  sources, — ^English 
and  German.  This  infidelity  is  twofold, — ^a  gross  and  a  refined 
species.  But  we  will  not  dwell  much  upon  the  subject ;  for  we 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  it. 
Christian  effort  will  carry  the  light  of  truth  into  all  the  dark 
haunts  to  which  Grerman  Rationalism,  German  Pantheism, 
(which  is  another  name  for  Atheism,)  and  old-&shioned  Deistical 
Infidelity,  may  betake  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  after  having  looked  at  the  sources  of  the  danger 
which  threaten  the  Future  of  America,  let  us  look  at  the  sources 
of  her  strength  and  salvation. 

1.  It  is  a  land  of  the  Sabbath.  That  sacred  day  is  observed 
in  few  parts  of  the  world  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  United 
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States.  There  is  Sabbath-breaking  there,  alas!  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain;  nevertheless,  the  day  is  a  hallowed  day  over  the 
larger  part  of  that  great  country.  The  several  States  have 
made  ample  legal  provision  for  its  protection.  For  although 
there  is  no  longer  a  union  of  the  Church  with  tlie  State  in  any 
part  of  it,  legislation  there  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  m  a 
Christian  country.  Congress  employs  Chaplains  to  open  the 
Session  of  each  House  daily  with  prayer,  and  to  preach  to  the 
Members  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  Government  employs  Chaplains 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.  And  as  to  the  Sabbath,  it  is  every 
where  felt  to  be  a  dictate  of  natural  religion,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  men  should  have  a  portion  of  time  for  religious  and 
moral  culture,  as  well  as  for  Divine  worship;  and  convenience 
demands  that  that  portion  of  time  should  be  determined  and 
fixed.  It  is  also  felt  to  be  a  dictate  of  humanity,  that  the  poor 
man,  the  labouring  man,  and  even  the  labouring  beast,  should 
have  a  day  of.  rest,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  by 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

2.  America  is  a  land  where  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  constant  efforts  are  making 
to  supply  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
also  the  land  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  Bible  Class,  of 
Churches  and  a  faithfully-preached  Gospel.  If  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  places  where  6hrist  is  regularly  preached,  with  greater 
or  less  frequency, — churches,  court-houses,  school-houses,  pri- 
vate houses, — ^were  to  be  ascertained,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  found  not  much  short  of  (me  hundred  thousand. 

At  a  future  day  we  shall  take  up  the  subject  of  Religious 
Instruction  in  America,  and  examine  how  far  the  voluntary  plan 
of  supporting  public  worship  meets  the  demands  of  the  nation, — 
a  subject  which  the  length  of  this  Article  forbids  us  to  enter 
upon  at  present.  We  can  only  say,  that  we  believe  that  the 
facts  which  that  inquiry  will  bring  to  light  are  of  such  a  natiire, 
as  to  inspire  the  friends  of  that  country  (and  she  has  many  in 
England)  with  the  greatest  confidence  with  regard  to  her 
Future. 

Her  Societies  for  Home  Missions,  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Missions  to  Roman  Catholics  at  home,  and  to  Papal  nations 
abroad,  for  the  education  of  suitable  men  for  the  Ministry ;  her 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies ;  her  Temperance  Societies,  Societies 
for  the  Reformation  of  Criminals,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  Seamen ; 
her  noble  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind ;  her  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries, — all  these  are 
the  best  guarantees  of  her  future  prosperity  and  happiness ;  and 
pledges  that  He  who  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to 
undertake  these  enterprises  for  His  glory,  will  not  abandon  a 
country  and  a  nation  in  the  Future,  for  which  he  has  done  so 
great  things  in  the  Past. 
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The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     By  Lawrence  Oliphant. 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.     1853. 
The   Russians  of  the   South.     By  Shirley  Brooks.     London: 

Longmans.     1854'. 

HiTHEBTO  but  little  reliable  infonuatiou  has  transpired  respecting 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Russian  people.  Travellers  have  been  con- 
tent to  describe  the  noble  quays,  splendid  buildings,  and  execrable 
pavement  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  to  furnish  a  few  glimpses  of  life  in  the 
metropolis  as  it  appears  to  a  casual  visitor ;  and  to  transmit,  at  second 
hand,  apocryphal  sketches  of  life  in  the  interior.  If  any  of  these 
fashionable  tourists,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  penetrated  as  far 
as  Moscow,  they  considered  themselves,  thenceforth,  competent  autho- 
rities on  the  political,  commercial,  social,  and  religious  institutions  of 
an  empire  containing  fifby  millions  of  souls.  A  six  months'  sojourner 
in  London  or  Paiis  is  apt  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  idea  is  in  both 
cases  a  mistaken  one,  but  especially  as  regards  the  dominions  of  the 
Czar.  Paris  may  be  France  ;  but  St.  Petersburgh  is  not  Russia ; — 
and  hence  th&  distorted  and  false  notions  that  have  gone  abroad  respect- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  the  great  Empire  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  however,  is  a  traveller  of  another  order.  He  appears  to 
be  a  good  sample  of  the  English  character, — shrewd,  observant,  straight- 
forward, and  practical ;  disposed  to  see  for  himself,  rather  than  take 
things  on  hearsay  evidence ;  and  willing  to  brave  a  little  danger,  and 
much  inconvenience,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  authentic  information. 
His  book  is  written  in  a  manly  style,  and  possesses  very  considerable 
intrinsic  value,  apart  from  the  peculiar  interest  just  now  attaching  to 
his  subject. 

Mr.  Brooks's  little  work  records  not  so  much  the  fruits  of  his  own 
observation,  as  the  experience  of  certain  of  his  friends  who  have  long 
resided  in  Russia.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information, 
carefully  arranged,  and  lying  in  small  compass. 

Our  curiosify  is  strongly  excited  as  to  the  working  of  a  system  so 
directly  contrary  to  our  national  policy,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
our  national  prejudices.  With  us,  the  interests  of  commerce  are 
always  paramount ;  in  Russia,  they  are  ignored  altogether,  and  trade  ia 
only  permitted  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  useful  to  a  miHtary  despotism. 
With  us,  the  interests  of  the  governors  and  the  governed  are  identical ; 
in  Russia,  they  are  not  only  distinct,  but  incompatible.    Here  is  one 
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source  of  weakness  ;  for,  under  such  a  system,  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  can  never  be  with  their  rulers.  With  us,  nearly  every  thing  is 
left  for  private  enterprise ;  in  Kussia,  all  is  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  interference  of  its  officers.  As 
these  men  are  wofully  underpaid,  corruption  is  universal.  To  quote 
from  Mr.  Brooks :  "  Bribery  is  absolutely  essential,  if  busmess  is  to  be 
done  at  all.  Not  a  fimctionary  who  has  the  power  of  helping,  or, 
which  is  more  important,  of  hindering,  but  must  feel  the  'silver 
rubles'  in  his  palm."  All  inquiries  are  otherwise  fruitless,  and  all 
grievances  remain  unredressed.  In  the  naval  and  mihtary  services, 
since  there  is  httle  actual  contact  with  the  public,  peculation  takes 
the  place  of  bribery.  Here  is  another  source  of  weakness ;  for  nothmg 
can  be  depended  upon ;  and  in  military  affairs,  of  all  others,  whatever 
is  done  badly  or  imperfectly  is  w^orse  than  if  not  done  at  all.  In  these 
fraudulent  ^ansactions  the  most  curious  transformations  are  effected. 
Green  fir-wood  becomes  well  seasoned  heart-of*oak ;  shot  become  shells ; 
metals  are  transmuted;  and  false  weights  and  measures  are  pronounced 
standard.  Hence,  also,  forts  that  crumble  at  the  first  shot,  guns  that 
burst  when  fired  with  blank  cartridge,  and  ships  that  sink  while  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour.  But  the  most  profitable  peculations  are  in  the 
commissariat  department.  The  gains  of  a  Colonel  of  Foot  are  openly 
calculated  at  from  £3,000  to  £4,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  his  pay.  The 
men  are  consequently  ill-fed  and  worse  clad ;  their  spirits  are  depressed 
beyond  all  hope  of  rallying ;  and  individually  they  are  rather  objects  of 
compassion  than  terror.  Starved  on  half  rations  of  unwholesome  food, 
thousands  sink  from  sheer  weakness  when  sent  out  on  active  sen-ice. 
Hence  the  corps  which  is  always  about  to  "  arrive  by  forced  marches," 
but  somehow  never  does ;  hence  the  twenty  years*  war  in  the  Cau- 
casus, the  frightful  mortality  while  in  camp,  the  numerous  desertions, 
the  defeats  on  the  Danube,  and — ultimate  hope  for  Europe. 

Not  much  brighter  is  the  picture  which  our  travellers  draw  of  the 
internal  condition  of  the  empire.  Permission  to  travel  even  from  one 
town  to  another  is  obtained  with  extreme  difficulty ;  the  peasantry 
therefore  cannot  go  in  search  of  a  more  favourable  locality,  or  seek 
employment  in  a  neighbouring  province.  It  frequently  happens  that 
at  one  particular  spot  labour  commands  enormous  wages,  while  hun- 
dreds of  willing  hands  are  lying  idle  at  fifty  miles'  distance.  Bail- 
ways  are  such  complete  innovations,  that,  if  permitted  to  work  at  all, 
we  should  expect  them  to  work  wonderful  changes.  There  seems  to 
bo  considerable  apprehension  of  such  a  result.  Railroads  are  supposed 
to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
a^e,  and  are  disfavoured  accordingly.  On  the  only  line  which  exists, 
(the  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,)  but  one  train  per  day  is  allowed  to 
start ;  the  number  of  carriages,  and  therefore  of  passengers,  is  limited ; 
and  great  preliminary  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  passports  and  bribes 
have  to  be  encountered  by  the  adventurers.  Beads,  such  as  Macadam 
understood,  do  not  exist.  Tracks  there  are,  but  always  worst  on  the 
most  important  lines  of  route,  and  especially  near  the  large  towns. 
Ox-carts,  travelling  at  "^he  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day,  are  chiefly  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise ;  so  that  vessels  are  detained  at  the 
quays  waiting  for  freights,  which  in  their  turn  are  waiting  for  some 
means  of  transport  to  the  coast.    Eivers  are  silting  up,  because  the 
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simplest  precautions  are  not  taken  to  keep  the  navigation  open. 
Such  fiat-hottomed  boats  as  are  employed  make  but  tedious  voyages ; 
for  between  the  stoppages  occasioned  by  sand-banks,  and  the  rude  and 
tedious  system  of  warping  on  an  anchor,  fifteen  versts  a-day  is  consi- 
dered a  first-rate  performance.  Harbours  are  being  filled  up  from  the 
constant  practice  of  discharging  ballast:  a  bribe  only  being  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  most  stringent  regulations. 

Respecting  the  towns,  there  is  but  little  to  say ;  and  that  little  is 
unsatisfactory.  Like  every  thing  Kussian,  they  do  not  bear  looking 
into  ;  and,  although  imposmg  enough  at  a  distance,  the  illusion  is  dis- 
pelled on  a  nearer  approach.  The  streets  aref  dreary,  empty,  imdrained, 
badly  paved,  and,  if  lighted  at  all,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  have  here 
and  there  an  oil-lamp  feebly  struggling  with  the  darkness.  Public 
buildings  are  evidently  designed  for  outward  show,  as  their  interior 
invariably  disappoints  even  moderate  expectation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  towns  which  are  worthy  of  the  name.  It  has  been  com- 
puted from  official  reports,  that  there  is  only  one  town  with  an  average 
population  of  seven  thousand,  in  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
square  miles ;  that  there  are  but  four  which  contain  more  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  entire  urban  population  only  con- 
sists of  five  miUions,  rather  more  than  twice  the  population  of  Loudon. 
The  most  startling  fact,  however,  remains  to  be  told.  Of  the  fifby- 
four  millions  comprising  Eussia  Proper,  forty-two  millions  at^e  aenfi  ; 
BO  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as 
complete,  if  not  as  cruel,  as  the  Negroes  of  Louisiana  or  South  Carolina. 
The  village  population  is  sunk  in  hopeless  ignorance  aiid  degradation. 
Black  bread  and  water-melons,  or  millet-seed  boiled  in  oil,  appears  to 
be  the  ordinary  fare ;  and  the  dwellings  are  equally  wretched  and  com- 
fortless. Churches  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  schools  are  strictly  pro* 
hibitedf  except  in  a  few  large  towns.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
system  are  inevitable.  Mr.  Oliphant  says,  "Whatever  may  be  the 
morals  of  the  peasantry  in  remote  districts,  those  living  in  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  Volga  are  more  degraded  in  their  habits  than  any 
other  people  amongst  whom  I  have  travelled ;  and  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  disregard,  since  they  have  never  been  acquainted  with,  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life.  "What  better  result  can,  indeed,  be  expected 
from  a  system  by  which  the  upper  classes  are  wealthy  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  serfs  possessed  by  each  proprietor  ?  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  is  no  less  an  object  with  the  private  serf-owner,  than 
the  extensive  consumplion  of  ard^t  spirits  is  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  each  vice  is  privileged  with  especial  patronage.  Mai*- 
riages,  in  the  Russian  sense  of  the  term,  are  consummated  at  an  early 
age,  and  are  arranged  by  the  Steward,  without  consulting  the  parties,  the 
Lord's  approval  ^one  being  necessary.  The  price  of  a  family  ranges 
from  £25  to  £40.  Our  Captain  had  taken  hia  wife  on  a  lease  of  five 
years,  the  rent  for  that  term  amounting  to  fifty  rubles,  (£8.  6«.  8^.,) 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  at. the  expiration  of  it." — P.  97. 

The  Greek  Church  is  degraded  to  a  mere  engine  of  State.  The 
Gear  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  Patriarch ;  and  the  Catechism  has 
become  a  mere  political  primer.  The  inferior  Clergy  are  illiterate  and 
immoral,  with  no  regard  for  the  doctidnes  they  profess,  and  are  only 
energetic  to  prevent  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth. 
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If  such  facts  as  these  were  disclosed  respecting  Japan  or  Chinese 
Tartary,  we  should  he  divided  hetween  indignation  and  contempt  for 
such  harharians.  Yet  this  is  the  power  which  has  been  lauded  at  the 
expense  of  its  intended  victim.  The  chief  arguments  for  breaking  up 
the  Ottoman  Empire  are  based  on  its  inefficient  social  institutions,  the 
gross  corruption  of  all  public  functionaries,  the  vicious  mode  of  raising 
the  revenue,  general  commercial  restrictions,  religious  intolerance,  and 
discordant  races  whose  interests  clash.  It  may  be  safely  affinned, 
that,  on  every  one  of  these  vital  questions,  Turkey  will  bear  a  most 
favourable  comparison  with  its  deadly  adversary. 

Size  is  not  necessarily  strength  ;  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
added  weight  is  increased  weakness.  An  empire  three  centuries 
behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  whose  policy  is  exclusively  selfish  and 
permanently  aggressive,  which  holds  a  doubtful  rule  over  disaffected 
provinces,  whose  diverse  races  and  antagonistic  creeds  create  perpetual 
alami, — such  an  empire  is  established  on  false  principles,  and  has  no 
element  of  cohesion  or  permanency  ;  for  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  loyalty  of  its  people.  They  look  with  hope  where  their  rulers 
look  with  hate ;  their  star  rises  only  when  the  smiting  sun  has  set ; 
their  light  will  be  at  evening  time. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  tide  of  conquest  cannot  roll, — a 
barrier  against  which  its  waters  must  dash  with  baffled  rage,  and  then 
retire,  broken  and  spent.  That  point  Russia  appears  to  have  reached. 
Blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  goaded  on  by  an  insatiable  lust  of 
conquest,  she  has  deliberately  decided  on  war.  The  quarrel  is  of  her 
own  choosing ;  and  she  is  likely  to  be  lefb  alone  in  an  unrighteous 
cause.  Before  the  sword  is  again  sheathed,  a  host  of  monstrous  evils 
will  have  been  avenged  ;  and,  instead  of  pomnng  her  wrath  on  a  help- 
less victim,  the  aggressor  may  unexpectedly  find,  in  a  disrupted  Empii'e 
and  a  general  European  conflict,  that  an  accumulated  list  of  cruel 
wrongs  has  found  a  speedy  and  tremendous  reckoning. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Pjre  Smith,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Theological  Tutor  of  the  Old 
College,  Homerton.  By  John  Medway.  London :  Jackson 
and  Walford.     1853. 

Amokost  the  names  which  gi'aee  the  religious  and  literary  history 
of  the  last  half  century,  there  are  few  which  reflect  a  fairer  or  more 
grateful  lustre  than  that  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith ;  and  few 
indeed  are  the  biographical  Memoirs  which  are  more  rich  in  lively 
interest  or  practic^  instruction.  No  record  of  his  outset  and  early 
progress,  in  literature  or  religion,  appears  in  any  school  or  college 
records.  The  shop  of  his  father,  a  bookseller  in  Sheffield,  was  his 
"  High-School ;"  and,  in  addition  to  a  master  who  taught  him  to  write 
a  remarkably  neat  hand,  his  only  tutors  were  two  Nonconformist 
Ministers  of  the  town,  from  whom  he  received  such  desultoiy  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  Latin,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case  admitted. 
In  short,  books,  and  not  living  teachers,  were  his  early — and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  throughout  life  his  prime  and  almost  his  sole — ^guides  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But,  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  a 
taste  which  appears  to  have  been  innate,  and  by  a  perseverance  which 
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became  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  he  acquired  an  amount  of  general  scholarship,  which 
commanded  respect  in  our  highest  Universities,  and  gave  him  a  repu- 
tation as  wide  as  the  world. 

BKs  religious  character,  formed  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
was  decided^  in  its  early  commencement,  and  in  its  progress,  to  the 
end.  Amidst  literary  occupations  of  the  most  divers^ed  descrip- 
tion, pastoral  services  of  every  kind,  and  trials  of  a  peculiar  class,  his 
talents  and  virtues,  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  singleness  and 
continuity  of  his  purpose, — ^through  the  grace  of  God  which  was  in 
him, — ^impressed  upon  his  character  the  stamp  of  an  unusual  excellence, 
and  crowned  his  services  with  remarkable  success.  For  fifty  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Old  Homerton  Academy,  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal Tutors.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Pastor  was  never  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  Lecturer ;  nor  the  knowledge  of  Christ  put  into  the  shade,  in 
deference  to  the  lights  of  science  and  literature.  And,  with  a  mind 
naturally  disposed  to  great  freedom  of  inquiry,  he  was  not  apt  to 
prostitute  his  talents  or  his  time  to  useless  or  questionable  specula- 
tions. It  is  remarked  by  his  biographer,  that  ''one  sermon  stands 
alone,  among  his  published  Works,  for  having  any  thing  of  a  metaphy- 
sical character ;  and  even  here  that  character  does  not  lai^ly  prevail. 
His  mind  appeared  to  be  disinclined  to  follow  out  subtile  trains  of 
analysis  and  reasoning."  And  if,  in  a  few  instances,  he  adopted 
opinions,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  not  fairly  tenable,  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  his  mistake ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
held,  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  but  still  in  a  temper  characteristic  of 
"the  meekness  of  wisdom,"  whatever  he  believed  to  be  founded  in 
truth.  Of  the  Works  published  by  himself  during  his  life-time,  his 
"Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah"  is  that  on  which  his  distinc- 
tion as  an  author  mainly  rests  ;  though,  in  the  judgment  of  some  per- 
sons, his  Lectures  on  the  "  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
some  parts  of  Geological  Science,"  which  obtained  his  admission  to  the 
Royal  and  Geological  Societies,  will  be  regarded  as  holding  scarcely  an 
inferior  place.  His  Theological  Lectures,  announced  as  forthcoming, 
will,  doidbtless,  enhance  his  reputation.  His  biographer  has  managed 
his  materials  to  great  advantage,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  render 
the  Memoirs  he  has  compiled  from  them  a  work  of  standing  interest, 
and  particularly  Worthy  the  attention  of  ministerial  students.  We 
cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  he  should  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  give  so  great  a  prominence  to  a  certain  class  of  sorrows,  which, 
though  not  entirely  "secret"  during  the  life-time  of  the  excellent  man 
who  so  patiently  endured  them,  were  not  generally  known,  and  might, 
without  any  disadvantage  to  his  character,  have  been  held  back  from 
farther  publicity. 

T(  k4p^7  ohK  fr'  6yTas  oiV^co'  v€itpo6s ; 

T(  tV  <bwv8oy  ymw  ^fiplCtty  Tk4ov ; — MoicAio,  apud  Stoh, 

We  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  high  reputation  which 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  so  deservedly  enjoyed  for  general  scholarship.  But  we 
may  take  leave  to  suggest  to  his  worthy  biographer,  that  the  extracts 
which  he  has  given  (pp.  51,  58)  as  "  the  best  specimens  extant  of  his 
Latin  style,"  have  not  been,  in  all  respects,  very  happily  selected,  if 
they  be  designed  to  be  proofs  of  bis  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  his  general 
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taste,  in  Latinitj.  We  refer,  particularly,  to  the  use  of  meatus  as  a 
Bubetantive,  in  tlie  expression,  '^Dehitwn  veneraiionis  et  moesttu 
honorem  trihuamtu ;^^  and  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  such 
clauses  as,  "  Sic  votis  omnium  honorum  exsequutum  erit"  The  extracts 
in  which  these  passages  occur  were  earli/  productions,  and  cannot  be 
fairly  taken  as  just  specimens  of  his  more  matured  scholarship. 

May  Fair  to  Marathon.    London :  Richaxd  Bentley.    1853. 

This  yolome  is  little  more  than  empty,  flippant,  conceited  jingle. 
No  good  end  is  served  by  publishing  such  books :  they  contain  no 
fresh  information,  no  new  thought  worth  retaining,  and  are  mere 
cockney  descriptions  of  classic  ground.  Hotels,  evening  assemblies, 
holiday  costumes,  and  travelling  discomfbrts,  are  far  more  prominent 
topics  than  the  surrounding  "  ruins  of  empires."  The  traveller  who 
can  tell  us  nothing  about  Kome,  save  that  it  is  a  very  dear  place  to 
live  in,  or  about  Athens,  except  the  history  of  the  bottled  porter 
which  he  drank  there,  had  much  better  stay  at  home,  and  write 
"Lines**  and  "Odes"  for  Annuals  and  Albums;  though  it  is  but 
charity  to  hope  that  the  specimens  given  in  this  volume  do  his 
rhyming  powers  great  injustice. 

One  Mendly  word  to  the  publisher.  Having  purchased  an  author's 
manuscript,  he  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  a  fair 
way ;  but  to  publish  as  an  original  work  what  has  previously  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  his  own  Magazine,  is  carrying  the  matter  a  little  too 
far.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  error  of  the  kind ;  and  the  honesty 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  may  be  fairly  questioned.  The 
public,  although  apt  enough  to  snap  at  a  gaudy  fly,  may  fairly  demur 
to  being  caught  twice  with  the  same  hook. 

Causeries  du  Lnndi.     Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuvc,  de  PAcademie 
Fran^aise.    Tome  Huitifeme.     Paris :  Gamier  Freres. 

OxiE  notices  of  contemporary  French  literature  could  not  begin 
more  appropriately  than  by  a  paragraph  or  two  on  the  new  volume  of 
M.  Samte-Beuve's  Caweiiet,  The  Paris  Aristarchi  have  been  lately 
so  courteous  towards  their  brethren  of  the  quill  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
nel, that  we  must,  at  all  events,  do  our  best  to  return  the  compliment ; 
and  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  bring  about  that  entente  cordiale, 
than  the  accom^hshed  feuilletoniHe  of  the  "  Moniteur^^  newspaper. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  amongst  the  very  few  writers  in  France  who 
have  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  man  of  letters.  Whilst  others  dash 
off  an  epic  poem  in  a  week,  and  a  novel  in  an  hour,  he  confines  himself 
to  the  production  of  three  or  four  colimms  every  Monday,  forming 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dull  prose  of  Government  intelligence,  by 
the  entertaining  sketches  he  gives  us  of  eminent  literary  characters. 
The  career  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  as  a  critic  may  be  subdivided,  up  to 
the  present  time,  into  three  distinct  phases.  He  began  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  he  hoisted  up  the  standard  of  romanticism  in  Ze  Olohe, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Revue  de  Faris,  During  the  reign  of  Louiis- 
Philippe,  he  contributed  to  the  JRevue  dee  Deux  Mondes  a  variety  of 
papers  written  from  a  more  impartial  point  of  view,  but  still,  as  he 
acknowledges  himself,  too  descriptive  ift  their  nature,    The  Cmeeriee^ 
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which  at  first  were  suggested  by  M.  Ydron  for  the  CoMtiiutiannel, 
seem  to  us  to  combine  all  the  best  features  of  periodical  criticism. 
The  author's  fondness  for  psychological  investigations,  and  the  peculiar 
talent  with  which  he  can  analyse  every  principle  or  motive  of  action, 
qualify  him  in  a  high  deg^e  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  His 
decisions  are  generSly  correct ;  and  he  has  the  very  rare,  but  very 
useful,  talent  of  setting  off  a  quotation  to  the  best  advantage.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  is  often  compared  with  his  world-famous  brother  y«»7/e- 
taniste,  Jules  Janin.  But  there  is  between  these  two  writers  the 
distance  which  separates  the  steady  light  of  judgment  from  the  occa- 
sional flashes  of  fancy  and  wit.  Variety  is  another  feature  in  the 
Cauteries.  The  volume  now  before  us,  for  instance,  contains  a  series 
of  articles  on  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  Malherbe,  Guy  Patin,  Sully, 
Mezeray,  Gibbon,  Joinville,  &c. ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that, 
within  the  compass  of  eighteen  or  twenty  pages,  we  find  the  best 
appreciation  we  ever  read  of  the  different  characters  introduced  to  our 
notice.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  is,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  engaged  at  present 
upon  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of  Port-Royal.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  examining  at  some  length  that  fine  work. 

Madame  de  Longueville.  Nonvelles  Etudes  snr  les  Fcmmes  lUus- 
tres  et  la  Society  An  17*  SiMe.  Par  M.  Victor  Cousin.  La 
Jeunesse  de  Madame  de  LongueviUe.  Paris :  Didier.  Un 
Vol.    2^  Edition. 

M.  CovsiK  is  one  of  those  men  upon  whom — great  as  the  pa]*adox 
may  seem — ^the  coup  d'tftat  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit.  Driven  away  from  the  vortex  of  politics  and  the  realms  of 
"blue  books,"  our  statesmen  of  la  Monarchie  JParlementaire  have  not 
returned  to  their  studies.  They  find  it  more  profitable  to  settle  bUls 
with  their  publishers,  than  with  a  factious  minority  in  the  Chamber 
of 'Deputies ;  and  as  we,  the  reading  part  of  the  community,  are  enjoy- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  this  change,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  grumble 
at  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  founder  of  the  French  eclectic  school  of 
philosophy  has  been  remarkably  busy  lately.  He  has  published  a 
collected  edition  of  his  Lectures.  His  Treatise  on  the  Beautiful,  the 
Good,  and  the  True,  revised  and  considerably  improved,  is  now  claiming 
our  attention ;  and  the  first  volume  of  his  Biognephj  of  Madame  de 
Longueville  was  out  of  print  only  a  short  time  ago.  M.  Cousin's  volumes 
on  Blaise  and  Jacqueline  Pas(»d  had  already  introduced  him  as  the 
professed  champion  of  that  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  ends 
with  the  death  of  Colbert.  He  takes  up  the  same  idea  in  the  present 
work,  and  developes  it  with  a  spirit,  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm,  which 
will  produce,  if  not  conviction  in  most  'minds,  yet  the  desire  of  study* 
ing  more  deeply  the  eiicle  de  Louis  XIV,  M.  Cousin  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  founded  a  new  school  in  biographical  literature.  Ho 
combines  the  perseverance  of  the  antiquarian  with  the  imagination  of 
the^oet ;  and  ne  has  discovered  the  secret  of  extracting  hidden  beauties 
from  the  dust  of  worm-eaten  manuscripts.  M.  Cousin  has  the  great 
merit  of  proving  that  enthusiasm  is  not  incompatible  with  meta- 
physics, politics,  criticism,  nay,  bibliography  itself.  Whatever  the 
sul^ect  be  which  engages  his  attention,  he  treats  it  con  amore^  and 
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applies  to  it  the  whole  energies  of  his  soid.  Madame  de  Longuevill6 
is  certaiulj  one  of  the  most  interesting  women  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  in  France ;  and  her  history  conveys  a  deep  moral  lesson  to 
all  those  who  are  led  astray  hy  allowing  their  feelings  to  get  the 
hetter  of  their  judgment.  But  still  one  would  fancy  that  M.  Cousin 
might  have  selected  another  heroine, — Madame  de  S^vigne,  for  instance, 
or  Madame  de  Bamhouillet.  We  enjoy,  however,  with  thankfulness,  the 
rich  intellectual  treat  he  has  provid^  for  us ;  and  we  heartily  recom* 
mend  our  readers  to  do  the  same.  M.  Cousin,  in  coming  forward  as  the 
panegyrist  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  could  not  fail  to  encounter  the 
celehrated  author  of  the  MaxUnee,  La  Bochefoucauld ;  and  he  handles 
him  rather  severely,  as  the  following  short  quotations  will  prove: 
"  Yain  ahove  all,  he  gives  vanity  as  the  principle  of  all  our  actions,  all 
owe  thoughts,  all  our  sentiments.  This  is  quite  tcue  in  general,  even 
for  the  greatest  man,  who  is  nothing  hut  the  least  little  amongst  us. 
But  a  moment  comes,  when,  from  the  hottom  of  that  vanity,  that 
selfishness,  that  littleness,  that  wretchedness,  that  mud  which  we  are 
made  of,  something  indescrihable  springs  up, — ^an  appeal  of  the  heart, 
an  instinctive  movement,  a  resolution  not  relating  to  ourselves,  hut  to 
another  ohject,  to  an  idea,  to  a  father  or  mother,  to  a  friend,  to  our 
country,  to  God,  to  humanitv ;  and  this  appeal  alone  betrays  in  us  a 
disinterested  feeling,  a  remamder  or  an  element  of  greatness  which,  if 
it  he  properly  trained,  can  spread  itself  throughout  our  soid,  pei*vade 
our  whole  life,  support  us  in  our  shortcomings,  protest,  at  least,  against 
the  vices  which  hurry  us  along,  or  the  faults  we  commit.  If  you 
allow  a  single  generous  action,  a  single  generous  feeling,  the  whole 
system  of  the  Maximes  falls  to  the  ground." 

There  are  many  persons,  we  believe,  who  would  enter  the  lists 
against  M.  Cousin  on  behalf  of  La  Bochefoucauld ;  but,  even  amongst 
his  opponents,  he  would  find  none  but  earnest  admirers  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  noble  protest  against  human  egotism.  It  is  really  quite 
amusing  to  see  how  far  hhs  passion  for  Madame  de  Longueville  carries 
the  French  philosopher.  He  does  not  speak  of  La  Bochefoucauld 
as  a  judge,  but  as  a  rival.  "I  readily  ackno\Vledge  it,''  says  he:  "I 
am  not  fond  of  La  Bochefoucauld."  There  seems  almost  to  be  some 
personal  pique  mixed  with  the  moralist's  opinions. 

The  volume  we  have  just  imperfectly  noticed  is  only  the  first  of  a 
work  which,  when  it  is  nnished,  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  second  part 
is  advertised  as  about  to  be  published  in  the  Bevue  dee  Deux  Mondes. 

Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Pran^aise  h  PEtranger  depuis  le  Com- 
mencement du  17*  Siccle.  Par  A.  Sayous,  Editeur  des 
Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Mallet  du  Pan.  17*  Siecle, 
Deux  Vols.     Paris  et  Geneve :  Cherbuliez. 

M.  Sayous  is  a  Genevese  writer,  who  has  already  gained  his  literary 
epaulettes  by  two  productions  of  great  interest.  He  first  appeared 
before  the  public  about  ten  years  ago,  with  a  couple  of  volumes  entitled 
Etudes  littcraires  sur  les  JEcrivains  Franqais  de  la  E^formatian,  These 
Sketches  included  lives  of  Calvin,  Theodore  Beza,  Henri  Estienne, 
Hotoman,  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  and  other  worthies  who  wielded  the 
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pen  during  the  religions  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  centnry ;  and 
although  he  confined  himself  to  the  discussion  of  their  merits  as 
writers^  yet  M.  Sayous  supplied  a  work  which  should  be  read  by  all 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  an  important  feature  in 
the  history  of  French  Protestantism.  The  Memoirs  of  Mallet  du  Pan, 
published  in  the  year  1851  by  the  same  author,  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  mass  of  documents  we  already  possess  on  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  At  present  he  returns  once  more  to  subjects  of  a  purely 
literary  character ;  and  the  work  we  are  now  alluding  to  may  be  taken 
up  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  one  by  which  he  made  his  dehut.  In 
considering  the  thinkers  who,  out  of  France,  employed  the  French 
language  as  a  medium  for  communicating  their  ideas,  M.  Sayous  has 
not,  of  course,  limited  himself  to  Prot^tant  authors.  Francois  de 
Sales,  Yaugelas,  Saint-Evremond,  Yarillas,  Saint-B^  were  all  Eoman 
Catholics ;  and  yet,  when  we  discuss  that  peculiar  branch  of  French 
literature,  we  involuntarily  think  of  the  refugees  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  transplanted  into  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia, 
the  idiom  of  Bacine  and  Bossuet.  Their  historv,  to  tell  the  truth, 
occupies  two-thirds  of  M.  Sayous'  volumes.  It  is  given  most  fully ; 
and  a  variety  of  quotations  enable  us  to  test  the  soundness  of  the 
critiques  introduced.  The  chapters  on  pulpit  eloquence  are  parti- 
cularly striking :  a  whole  book  is  devoted  to  Bayle,  whose  influence  as 
a  journalist  and  philosopher  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 

Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy^  from  Kant 
to  Hegel.  Prom  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Chalyh«.us, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  By  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim^  Free  Church,  Old  Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh :  T.  T.  Clark ;  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  abstruseness,  and  almost  equally  on  account 
of  the  uncouthness  of  the  'phraseology  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  the 
subject  of  this  treatise  is  not  very  interesting  to  general  readers.  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  designed  by  its  promoters,  that  it  should  be  so 
popularized  as  to  become  so.  "The  latest  school,"  says  Chalybaus, 
"has  expressly  characterized  its  philosophy  as  an  esoteric  science, 
which  would  at  all  times  remain  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
initiated ;  yea,  more,  which  is  also  intended  to  be  solely  confined  to 
them ;  inasmuch  as  what  constitutes  it  philosophy  is,  that  it  does  not 
lay  aside  the  veU  which  is  impervious  to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated, — 
its  scientific  garb."  But,  in  a  sense  much  wider  than  that  in  which 
he  used  the  words,  "  the  multitude  at  a  distance  hears  of  the  results. 
And  these,  as  opinions  imbibed,  knowledge  acquired,  or  principles 
adopted,  do  in  their  turn  leaven  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  occupy 
subjectively,  in  every  individual,  the  place  of  personally  acquired  con- 
viction." Such  is  obviously  the  fact.  The  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
of  (Germany  may  be  esoteric  in  its  scienflfio  form ;  but  it  is  e^roteric  in 
its  effect  on  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression,  beyond  the 
enclosure  of  "  the  initiated,"  to  an  extent  which  challenges,  from  even 
general  readers,  a  much  larger  amount  of  attention  than  it  has  hithert6 
received. 
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On  this  ground,  the  work  in  question,  now  rendered  accessible  to 
English  readers,  is  a  seasonable  and  important  publication.  In  his 
own  country  the  author  "  has  established  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
an  acute  speculator,  a  fair  critic,  and  a  lucid  writer.  And,  m  particu- 
lar, these  Lectures  (on  the  *  Historical  Development,'  &c.)  are  there 
regarded  as  affording  a  perspicuous  and  impartial  survey  of  the  various 
systems  of  German  Philosophy,  at  once  cornnrehensive  and  com* 
pendious.**  Further,  the  translation  is  generally  certified,  on  high 
authority,*  as  being  "eminently  worthy  of  approbation.*' 

After  a  few  prefatory  observations  on  the  fi;eneral  subject,  and  brief 
sketches  of  the  Sensationalism  of  Locke,  and  of  the  Scepticism  which 
Hume  so  readily  built  upon  it,,  he  indicates  the  development  of  the 
latter,  as  having  been  the  historical  point  at  which  Kant  commenced 
his  independent  career.  Hitherto  the  disciple  of  a  school,  which  had 
incorporated  the  Sensationalism  of  Locke  into  the  system  of  Leibnitz, 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  speculations  of  Hume,  as  bringing  into 
sometldng  more  than  suspicion  the  correctness  of  those  idealistico- 
sensational  views  which  he  had  himself  adopted.  A  new  turn  was 
thus  given  to  his  philosophical  inquiries  ;  and,  after  a  retirement  of  some 
years,  he  brought  out  his  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason ;"  the  appearance  of 
which  constituted  a  new  epoch, — one  might  almost  say,  the  starting- 
point  of  modem  German  Metaphysics.  Its  subsequent  development 
is  regarded  by  Chalybaus  as  being  analogous  to  that  of  vegetation. 
"  We  observe,"  says  he,  "  that  every  object  in  the  economy  of  nature 
pre-supposes  what  we  would  call  its  'antagonist  :*  the  leaf  on  the  branch 
seems  to  call  forth  another  on  the  opposite  side,  as  if  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium.  The  same  law  manifests  itself  also  in  the  growth  of 
mind.  While  progress  in  the  formation  of  the  whole  is  the  aim,  the 
alteration  in  the  individual  parts  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  con- 
traries ;  for  it  is  noticeable,  that,  whenever  anv  philosophical  funda- 
mental view  was  pronounced  in  a  decided  form,  it  also  stood  forth,  ipso 
facto  and  necessarily,  as  ane-nded.  But  immediately  an  opposite  state- 
ment made  its  appearance,  and  criticism  entered  the  lists  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  But  both  these  extremes  only  served  to  call  forth  a 
third  view,  which  in  turn  was  required  to  pass  through  the  same  pro- 
cess of  development.**  And  the  history  which  sketches  the  modifica- 
tions and  corrections  of  the  Kantian  theory,  subsequently  introduced 
by  Jacobi,  Herbart,  Fichte,  SchleiermacherJ  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  is 
very  much  in  accordance  with  thaf  attractive  illustration.  The  "  deve- 
lopment **  proceeds,  by  virtue  of  a  succession  of  emulous  antagonisms 
and  equitable  compromises  between  conflicting  systems  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  all  this,  we  are  quite  free  to  say,  is  interesting  and  instructive 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Only,  every  now  and  then,  the  metaphor 
breaks  down.  "  Development  *  does  not  always  turn  out  to  be  pro- 
gress ;  and,  in  some  instances,  that  term  would  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous with  *Wetroffression"  Still  the  value  of  the  history,  as  such, 
remains  the  same.  And  whatever  estimate  be  formed  of  the  intrinsic 
soundness  or  practical  utility  of  the  G^erman  "  Metaphysick,*'  its 
existence  and  action  constitute  fahts  in  the  records  of  Philosoi)hy,  and 
in  the  actual  movement  of  Mind,  which  can  neither  be  entirely  ignored, 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton.    See  Note  prefixed  to  the  TranBlator's  Prefilce. 
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nor — ^with  the  influence  which  they  wield — ^be  safely  disregarded. 
We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  as  ati  addition  to  the  means  of  a 
bettor  acquaintance  with  its  character,  as  well  as  with  the  various 
phases  which  it  has  already  exhibited,  and  through  which,  as  some 
would  suppose,  it  will  continue,  with  slight  variations,  to  revolve. 
"  The  idealistic  revolution,"  says  Chalybaus,  "  originated  with  Kant, 
was  perfected  by  Pichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and,  in  our  own  days, 
again  brought  back  by  Schelling  to  that  point  from  which  Kant 
started.  We  are  not  at  present,"  he  adds,  "  in  circumstances  either  to 
determine  the  grounds  of  this  retrogression,  or  to  say,  whether  it  had 
at  all  become  necessary.'*  Under  these  circumstances,  as  to  the  future 
course  of  the  science,  we  can  only  say,  J^oue  verrone  ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  must  needs  judge  of  the  tree,  both  as  to  its  past 
and  its  future  "development,"  not  from  its  aspect  merely,  but  from 
the  quality  of  the  Jruit  which  it  produces. 

Sketches  from  Sacred  History :  or.  Some  Scripture  Characters 
Exemplified  and  Contrasted,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne.  (Published  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  "  Irish  Society ''  and  "  Church  Missions.^') 
Dublin:  James  M'Glashan ;  London:  Nisbet  and  Co. 

These  Sermons  embrace  the  following  subjects: — ^the  Prayer  of 
Jabez ;  the  Expectation  of  Jacob ;  Joseph  and  his  'Brethren ;  the 
Expostulation  of  Samuel;  the  Mission  of  Elisha;  the  Lesson  of 
Jonah  ;  the  promise  to  Daniel ;  and  the  Prayer  of  Habakkuk.  The 
Sketches  are  short,  simple  in  their  matter,  and  easy  in  their  style ; 
but  warm  with  the  glow  of  an  evangelical  earnestness,  and  indicative 
of  a  heart  anxious  to  do  good.  A  free  distribution  of  them  for  the  use 
of  plain  readers  would  be  a  good  service  done  to  them,  and  to  the 
objects  which  the  sale  or  circtdation  of  them  is  intended  to  promote. 

History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire :  from  DCCXVI.  to  MLVIL 
By  George  Rnlay,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Black- 
wood  and  Sons.     1853. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  already  very  favourably  known  by  his 
work  (published  ten  years  ago)  on  "Greece  under  the  Bomans,*' 
embracing  the  period  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  717 ;  and  also  by  his  "  History 
of  Greece,  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders  to  its  Conquest  by  the 
Turks,  and  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond,  a.d.  1204r-1461."  The 
volume  now  in  question  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  the  periods 
belonging  to  each  of  the  three  volumes  respectively,  to  stand  in  the 
double  relation  of  a  Sequel  to  one  of  the  two  other  volumes,  and  of  an 
Introduction  to  the  other, — ^though  with  something  like  a  break,  in  the 
continuity  of  the  history,  of  nearly  one  himdred  and  fifty  years.  The 
"  Byzantme  Empire,'*  it  will  be  known  to  the  generality  of  our  readers, 
was  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  re-formed  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  or 
Leo  III. ;  and  afberwards  sustained  with  such  vigour  as  to  outlive  for 
many  centuries  every  Gt)vemment  contemporary  with  its  establish- 
ment.    Its  history  "  divides  itself  into  three  periods,  strongly  marked 
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bv  distinct  cliaracteristics:'*  the  first,  usually  known  as  tlie  "Icono- 
clast Period,"  including  a.d.  716-«67  ;  the  second,  a.d.  867-1057 ; 
and  the  third, — ^which  the  author  regards  as  "  the  true  period  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — a.d.  1057-1204 ;  the  date 
last  mentioned  being  that  of  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  name  generally  given  to  the  first  of  these  three  periods,  indi- 
cates its  history  to  be  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil; — ^a  circumstance 
of  considerable  disadvantage  for  the  purpose  of  a  fair  representation  of 
either  of  the  aspects  which  the  history  combines.  The  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  struggles,  so  characteristic  of  that  period,  had  ahnost 
unavoidably  the  effect  of  colouring  both  the  contemporary  and  the 
subsequent  records,  to  an  extent  which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  toil 
and  difficulties  of  later  chroniclers.  But  Mr.  Fiiday  has  brought  to 
his  task  a  judgment  and  fidelity,  which  claim  that  his  work  should  be 
honoured  for  its  general  correctness,  as  well  as  for  the  vigorous  and 
philosophical  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Those  who  have  read  his 
former  volumes,  will  need  no  persuasion  of  om^  to  induce  them  to  read 
this.  And  those  who  read  this,  will  hardly  be  content  without  reading 
the  others.  The  references  to  authorities,  so  ofbcn  wanting  in  historical 
composition,  are  particularly  valuable. 

Will  we  know  our  Friends  in  Heaven?  or.  The  Earnest  and 
Scriptural  Discussion  of  the  Question  of  Heavenly  Recog- 
nition. By  the  Bev.  H.  Harbaugh,  A.M.  London: 
A.  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

Feom  the  doctrine  of  this  volume  no  thoughtful  or  consistent 
Christian  ^vill  dissent.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  always  considered 
that  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is  p^uaranteed  by 
the  fact  of  their  personal  identity,  which  fact,  again,  is  implied  and 
promised  in  the  very  idea  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  hope 
and  confidence  are  strengthened  (if  that,  indeed,  be  possible)  by  con- 
siderations  of  a  kindred  nature.  Humanity  is  not  to  be  obliterated  in 
the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  but  glorified  and  perfected ;  and  this  primarily 
by  the  removal  of  all  traces  of  the  curse,  which  consisted,  not  in  the 
original  constitution,  but  the  subsequent  depravation,  of  our  nature. 
Then,  as  the  heavenly  state  is  not  one  of  disembodied  spirits,  so  far  as 
the  redeemed  are  concerned,  so  will  not  all  the  affections,  tendencies, 
and  individualities  of  the  earthly  sojourn  be  absolutely  wanting,  but 
only  restored  to  original  rectitude,  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  a 
spiritual  world,  harmonized  with,  and  heightened  by,  each  other,  and 
swayed  and  sanctified  by  the  supreme  law  of  love.  To  join  these 
thoughts  together :  it  is  obvious  that  neither  proper  identity  nor  per- 
fect humanity  can  be  the  portion  of  the  saints  in  bliss,  unless  the 
faculty  of  memory,  though  modified  by  spiritual  laws,  remain  to  illus- 
trate their  high  estate,  to  make  them  cognisant  of  their  own  import- 
ant life  on  earth,  and  re-cognisant  of  the  essential  features  of  their 
friends.  But  the  negative  supposition  is  full  of  increasing  difficulty ; 
for  it  imagines  a  real  and  practical  divorce  between  the  earthlj|r  and 
the  heavenly  states ;  and  the  effect  of  this  dusjunction  would  inevitably 
be  to  rob  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  its  sense  of  rest,  and  final  victory  of 
its  associated  triumph. 
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Mr.  Harbaugh*8  opening  chapter  is  not  promising  in  respect  of 
style;  and  this  is  nnfortiniAte,  as  a  very  perceptible  improyement 
afterwards  takes  place.  It  indicates,  more  strongly  than  any  other 
single  portion,  the  principal  blemish  of  the  work, — ^a  tendency  to 
sentiment  and  poetical  expression;  and  its  principal  defect, — ^the 
absence  of  a  jnasculine  and  thoughtM  treatment.  But  all  readers  do 
not  judge  aUke,  and  tastes  may  differ  very  widely  without,  on  either 
side,  transgressing  the  limits  of  sound  judgment  and  pure  feeling.  We 
believe  many  will  derive  pleasure,  of  a  very  genuine  kind,  from  these 
pages ;  and,  perhaps,  the  bereaved  Christian  could  hardly  meet  with  a 
volume  altogether  more  calculated  than  this  to  soothe  and  hallow  his 
fixst  hour  of  sorrow. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Grreeks  and  Romans.     By  Walter 

Savage  Landor.     London :  Moxon.     1853. 
The  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree.  ,  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

London:  Afoxon.     1853. 

The  poetic  prefix  of  Mr.  Lander's  last  volmne  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius,  and  furnishes  in  brief  the  sum  of  his  career.  It 
is  also  a  good  example  of  his  style ;  a  style  remarkable  for  strength 
and  terseness,  and,  if  somewhat  hard,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  pic- 
turesque and  pure : — 

"  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  \ 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  nature,  art : 
I  warm'd  both  himds  before  the  fire  of  life ;  , 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

Here  we  have  the  bold  independence  and  self-assertion  which  have 
always  dislanguished  him,  marking  him  out  from  men  of  feebler  mould, 
like  Coriolanus  among  degenerate  Romans,  and  urging  him,  sometimes 
to  'Aflutter  the  Volsces'*  in  a  hostile  camp,  and  sometimes,  with  petu- 
lant haste,  to  join  the  forces  of  an  enemy,  and  pour  scorn  and  con- 
tumely on  his  own  "countrymen  and  lovers."  Here,  too,  his  love  of 
nature,  surviving  youth  and  riper  manhood,  and  crowning  his  old  age 
with  a  second  spring ;  his  delight  in  all  the  miracles  of  art ;  his  joyous 
welcome  of  all  that  Ufe  affords,  and  keen  relish  for  its  thousand  bless- 
ings; and,  not  less  prominent  than  his  epicurean  gladness  in  the 
intellectual  past  and  sensuous  present,  his  stoical  indifference  to  all 
that  may  await  him  in  the  mysterious  and  impending  future.  If  you 
would  fiflure  to  yourself  how  a  heathen  of  the  classic  age  would 
demean  himself,  if  suddenly  transported  into  our  present  era,  make 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Walter  Landor.  To  jOur 
minds,  the  single  quatrain  we  have  quoted  awakens  so  many  recollec- 
tions of  their  beauty,  that  we  seem  to  realize  the  conception  at  once, 
and  hail  him  as  a  grand  antique, — a  living  representative,  but  not  a 
marble  image.  The  firm  grip  of  his  firiendly  hand;  the  occasional 
disdain  of  his  haughty  head ;  the  smile  with  which  he  greets  the  sim- 
ple beauty  of  a  field-fiower,  or  the  matchless  grace  of  infancy;  his 
passion  for  ideal  liberty  and  natural  beauty ;  his  impatience  of  all 
meanness,  servility,  and  fraud;  his  warm  and  generous  friendships, 
and  his  hasty  and  more  general  enmities ;  his  soft  pity  for  the  slave, 
and  his  fierce  hatred  of  the  tyrant ; — ^these  are  all  marks  of  his  pecu- 
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liar  greatness.  But,  while  his  intellectual  character  is  almost  piurcly 
classic,  it  was  not  possible  that  in  all  things  he  should  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Christian  age,  and  be  entirely  Pagan  in  his  soul.  In  litera- 
ture and  art  and  politics,  he  is  a  Grecian  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  but, 
in  the  higher  humanities, — in  all  but  its  spiritual  and  evangelic  type, 
— he  is  a  Christian  t)f  the  Protestant  and  English  Church.  And  now 
we  have  Walter  Landor  gathering  the  last  fruits  of  his  genius,  and 
sending  them  to  market  for  the  benefit  of  two  humble  and  persecuted 
Christians ;  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  "  the  physiognomies  of 
Solon  and  Pericles,  of  Phocion  and  Epicurus,"  and  fixing  an  admiring 
regard  on  Francesca  and  Bosa  Madiai.  "Homely,"  says  he,  "very 
homely,  are  the  countenances  and  the  figures  of  the  Madiai.  But 
they  also  have  their  heroism :  they  took  the  same  choice  as  Hercules, 
preferring  virtue  to  pleasure,  labour  to  ease,  rectitude  to  obliquity; 
patient  of  imprisonment,  and  worshipping  God  with  unfaltering  devo- 
tion, unterrified  by  the  menaces  of  death.  May  they  awaken,  if  not 
enthusiasm,  at  least  benevoleiSce !  In  which  hope,  on  their  behalf, 
and  for  their  sole  emolument,  I  edit  this  volume."  Let  us  not  quarrel 
"With  Mr.  Landor  because  the  grounds  of  his  sympathy  with  this  per- 
secuted pair  are  haply  lower  than  ours, — ^that  he  feels  admiration  for 
their  fortitude,  but  professes  no  share  in  the  sublime  convictions  to 
which,  in  them  at  least,  such  fortitude  is  due.  Be  it  his  to  refer  to 
the  choice  of  Hercules,  the  type  and  parable  of  heathen  virtue ;  but 
this,  too,  is  included  in  another  reference,  siu^ly  far  more  appropriate, 
which  a  thousand  hearts  will  instinctively  make, — to  the  humble  mar- 
tyrs of  our  faith  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 

Not  its  charitable  object  only,  but  its  literary  excellence  also,  will 
commend  this  volume  of  "Last  Fruit."  It  contains  something  in 
every  species  of  composition  to  which  our  author  has  devoted  himself; 
and,  if  not  equal  to  the  best  of  his  former  writings, — ^which  it  would 
be  uni'easonable  to  expect  from  a  volume  published  in  the  author's 
eightieth  year, — ^they  indicate,  at  least,  no  positive  declension  of  his 
powers.  Of  the  "  Conversations"  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  living 
interlocutors,  "  No  sculptor  can  work  in  sandstone  so  artistically  or 
effectively  as  in  alabaster  and  marble."  Yet  some  of  these  are  fine 
examples  of  a  class  of  writing,  not,  indeed,  invented  by  Mr.  Landor, 
yet  stamped  by  his  genius  with  a  new  and  higher  charm.  None  of 
the  present  series  comd  have  been  written  by  a  pen  less  pointed  or  less 
firm  than  his.  Three  admirable  papers — on  Theocritus,  Catullus,  and 
Petrarca  respectively — show  that  his  critical  power  is  no  way  abated. 
His  Letters  on  Popery  are  less  to  our  liking ;  and  those  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman  are  too  full  of  obscure  irony  for  popular  and  pleasant  read- 
ing. Of  poem  and  epigram  there  is  great  variety ;  and  his  peculiar 
style  of  dramatic  composition — ^full  of  pregnant  and  picturesque  expres- 
sions, and  pervaded  by  a  certain  qmet  brooding  mterest,  and  thus 
uniting,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  chaste  and  solenm  spirit  of  antiquity 
with  the  free  handling  and  the  fruitfrd  character  of  the  romantic 
school — ^is  finely  exhibited  in  the  "  Five  Scenes"  which  bring  this 
varied  volume  to  a  close. 

We  hope  to  see  the  whole  of  Mr.  Landor's  writings  issued  in  this 
convenient  shape.  The  remainder  of  his  "  Conversations"  would  pro- 
bably occupy  two  volumes.     Another  might  contain  his  "Pentame- 
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ron,"  ''Examination  of  William  Shakspeare,"  and  "Pericles  and 
Aspasia."  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  works  has  reminded  ns  of 
his  variety  of  power,  remarkable  in  connexion  with  such  uniform  suc- 
cess. We  have  alluded  to  him  chiefly  as  one  of  antique  mould ;  and, 
in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  bias  of  his  thoughts,  he  is 
essentially  of  the  world  before  the  cross.  Nevertheless,  on  reflection, 
we  prefer  his  English  to  all  his  other  dialogues,  ancient  and  foreign ; 
and  his  "Examination  of  William  Shakspeare"  rivals  the  masterly 
production  of  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia."  Between  these  latter  two  what 
a  disparity  of  scene  and  subject  I  yet  how  perfect  the  illusion  in  either 
case !  how  wonderful  the  magic  that  could  evoke  them  both  I  The 
"Examination  of  William  Shakspeare*'  is  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful fiction  of  the  kind  we  know ;  not  only  realizing  Shakspeare's 
times,  and  the  inimitable  Squire  of  Warwickshire,  but  setting  the 
young  bard  before  us  with  all  his  native  wit  and  genius.  It  rolls 
back  the  curtain  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  envious  obscuration, 
fills  up  with  living  features  the  meagre  outline  furnished  by  Malone 
and  Stevens,  and  gives  us  the  exuberant  youth  of  a  royal  mind, 
destined  to  tithe  the  heritage  of  nature,  and  receive  tribute  from 
remote  posterity. 

Life  in  Death :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Rodborough,  Gloucester- 
shire, on  Stmday,  June  12th,  1853,  on  Occasion  of  the 
Death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie.  By  Samuel  Thodey. 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853. 

This  is  a  most  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  power  of  religion  opera- 
ting on  the  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind  of  one  moving  in  the  very 
highest  ranks  of  society  ;  and  a  striking  instance  of  resignation,  peace, 
and  triumph  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  Gentile  Nations:  or.  The  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans;  collected  from  Ajicient  Authors  and  Holy 
Scripture,  and  including  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  Assyrian  Inscriptions:  forming  a  complete 
Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  showing  the 
Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c.,  &c.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

This  double  volume  forms  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's 
elaborate  work,  entitled,  "  Sacred  Annals ;"  and  as  we  hope  to  examine 
at  length  this  important  contribution  to  historical  literature,  we  shall 
now  do  little  more  than  announce  its  completion  by  the  present  issue. 

Mr.  Smith  presents  us,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  with  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  origin,  objects,  and  character  of  idolatry ;  confirms 
the  scriptural  statements  of  Satanic  influence  and  human  depravity 
from  independent  testimony;  and  triumphantly  refutes  the  absurd 
theory,  that  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  were  the  most  degraded  and* 
debased,  from  which  the  human  family  has  gpradually  emerged,  in 
accordance  with  a  regular  law  of  development.     He  shows  that  that 
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fearftil  element  in  the  idolatry  of  Heathenism, — the  deification  of  man, 
— ^had  its  origin  in  ill-xmderstood  and  imperfectly-transmitted  tradi* 
tions  of  the  primitive  promise  of  an  incarnate  Bedeemer ;  that,  from 
Nimrod  to  Alexander,  the  ambitious  desire  to  he  recognised  as  the 
Incarnate  One,  for  whom  all  men  looked,  was  the  ruling  motive  of 
aspiring  minds ;  that  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  mystic 
serpent-worship  was  the  climax  of  that  fatal  triumph,  by  which  the 
Divine  Being  is  first  banished  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  great 
seducer  installed  as  the  "god  of  this  world;"  and  that  the  character 
of  heathen  idolatry  is  not  less  dubious  than  its  symbolism,  being  every 
where  and  always — diabolical. 

A  lengthened  and  highly  interesting  investigation  follows,  respect- 
ing the  religious  doctraies,  practices,  and  morals  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon,  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Eome.  To  this  investigation  the 
entire  records  of  history,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  East,  have 
been  made  to  contribute.  The  scattered  rays  of  htunan  learning  have 
been  gathered  into  one  focus,  and,  in  combination  with  the  light  of 
Scripture  truth,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  religious  history  of 
mankind. 

With  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  same  department 
of  literature  by  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  and  Bussell,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  Mr.  Smith's  *'  Sacred  Annals  "  contain  ampler  stores  of 
learning,  more  complete  and  satisfactory  deductions  from  ancient  his- 
tory, and  clearer  illustrations  from  monumental  records,  than  any 
preceding  work ;  whilst,  in  correct  and  cordial  appreciation  of  evan- 
gelical iruth,  they  stand  alone  and  imequalled  by  any  work  on  the 
subject  in  our  language.  As  it  is  the  latest  history  of  the  idolatrous 
nations,  and  most  frdly  illustrated  by  the  lights  of  modem  science 
and  research ;  so  also  is  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  reliable  for  the 
moral  temper  in  which  the  whole  investigation  is  pursued,  and  the 
religious  principles  by  which  the  author  is  assisted  in  forming  his 
ultimate  deductions. 

The  Leisure  Hour :  a  Family  Journal  of  Instruction  and  Recrea- 
tion.    London,  1853. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  cheap  and  interesting  serial,  especially 
to  our  young  mends.  An  ample  range  of  useful  information,  written 
in  a  plain  and  lively  manner,  and  imbued  with  a  Christian  spirit,  is 
combined  with  neat  and  copious  illustrations.  To  encourage  the  cir- 
culation of  such  a  work  is  to  coimteract  much  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
a  large  part  of  the  cheap  publications  of  the  present  day. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary.     By  the  Rev.  John  Farrar.     Lon- 
don: Mason.     1853. 

Wb  welcome  the  publication  of  this  handsome  and  compendious 
volume.  It  belongs  to  that  indispensable  class  of  books  which  has 
commonly  the  most  convenient  shelf  assigned  to  it ;  and  it  is  executed, 
moi*eover,  with  scrupulous  care  and  much  ability.  The  present  volume 
forms  a  very  useful  companion  to  the  ''Biblical  and  Theological 
Dictionary'*  of  the  same  author.  We  much  approve  the  separation 
of  these  subjects,  so  frequently  united,  into  two  distinct  works  of 
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convenient  size  and  uniform  appearance.  The  Church  and  the  Word 
are  thus  placed  side  by  side ;  and  in  this  position  what  a  melancholy 
contrast,  as  well  as  instructive  comment,  does  the  one  Anmish  to  the 
other!  A  mere  glance  at  the  "Ecclesiastical  Dictionary'*  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  through  which  pure  scriptural 
Christianity  has  had  to  preserve  its  way,  sometimes  well-^ugh  overlaid 
by  formality,  or  heresy,  or  superstition. 

Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.    Edited  by  Erasmus  Wilson. 
London :  J.  Churclull.     1853. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  Christopher  William  Hufe- 
land  was  a  philosophic  Physician,  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  no  more.  We  think  the  learned  Editor  must 
have  had  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  to  his  readers  som^  few  par- 
tioulafs  of  the  life  of  this  German  Physician ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
withhold  them  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  superfluous.  We 
are  not  even  told  when  he  was  bom,  nor  when  he  died ;  at  what  age 
he  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  advising  his  fellow-men  on  the  best 
means  for  prolonging  life,  or  in  what  measure  he  himself  was  success- 
ful in  attaining  longevity.  The  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  book 
will  doubtless  hear  of  Hufeland  for  the  first  time,  and  will  naturally 
be  desirous  of  knowing  somewhat  of  his  biography.  This  is  a  defi- 
ciency which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  rectified  in  a  second  edition. 
While  we  are  taking  upon  ourselves  to  advise  Mr.  Wilson,  we  would 
make  a  remark  upon  the  paucity  of  the  notes  which  he  has  thought  pro- 
per to  subjoin.  ^^  Stamen  vita"  "pahuhim  tdta,"  are  duly  translated  by 
the  Editor  for  the  instruction  of  his  imleamed  readers ;  but  principles 
and  imagined  facts  in  science  now  exploded  are  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out a  correction,  which  might  easily  have  been  made  in  a  foot-note. 
And  thus  the  book  will  be  made  instrumental  in  conveying  wrong 
notions  of  science,  to -persons  ignorant  of  the  advance  it  has  made 
during  the  last  half-century.  This  is  the  more  to  be  r^pretted,  as  the 
book  is  intended  mainly  for  the  public  at  large,  who  are  generally 
sujfficiently  erroneous  in  their  scientific  knowledge.  Apart  from  these 
defects,  the  work  is  admirable,  reading  more  like  an  original  English 
book  than  a  translation ;  though,  indeed,  the  Editor  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  translation,  (that  of  1797,)  which  he  has  mainly  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  new  translation,  proceeded  from  the  learned  author's  own  pen. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  Hufeland  some  one  or  two  maxims 
insisted  upon  as  competent  to  insure  a  long  life,  will,  be  disappointed. 
There  are  no  such  recipes  here  for  longevity  as  that  of  Lord  March- 
mont,  "  Never  to  mix  your  wines ;"  by  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
an  attention  to  one  point  is  sufficient.  Hufeland  knew  well  that 
general  rules  are  preferable,  because  wiser  and  safer  than  particular 
ones;  which  they  include,  not  as  isolated,  but  as  connected,  facts, 
modified  by  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  whole.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  science  of  the  book ;  but  we,  as 
was  the  Editor,  were  "  struck  with  the  little  real  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  living  during  the  more  than  half-century 
since  the  work  was  first  written.'*-  This  is  but  an  exemplification  of 
the  well-known  and  ofb-repeated  fact,  that  philosophic  truths  are 
acted  upon  unconsciously,  long  before  they  have  a  place  assigned  to 
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them  in  the  category  of  science  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  though  much 
of  the  science  of  the  hook  is  already  antiquated,  the  greater  part  of 
its  philosophy  will  never  he  old.  It  is  true  that  Hufeland  imagined 
he  was  setting  the  art  of  longevity  on  a  firm  hasis  hy  estahlishing  it, 
as  he  says,  "  on  systematic  grounds ;"  hut  the  fact  is,  he  made  the 
then  existing  science  appear  to  confirm  the  rules  which  were  known 
hy  experience  to  favour  the  prolongation  of  life.  He  was  certainly 
wiser  in  doing  this,  than  in  contradicting  the  ohservations  of  ages, 
hy  deducing  from  an  imperfect  and  incorrect  science  new  and  false 
methods  of  living.  We  doubt  whether  we  are  yet  in  a  position,  as 
regards  our  physiological  knowledge,  to  show  the  harmonious  con- 
nexion, which  doubtless  exists,  between  the  art  and  the  science. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the 
various  chapters  of  the  book;  but  we  will  give  our  readers  a  brief 
example  of  the  author's  style ;  and  here,  as  in  all  sound  philosophy, 
we  are  able  to  adduce  additional  and  collateral  support  for  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue : — 

*'  According  to  the  point  of  view  under  which  I  necessarily  consi- 
dered my  subject,  it  was  natival  that  I  should  treat  it,  not  only 
medically,  but  also  morally  ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  write  on  human 
life,  without  taking  into  consideration  its  connexion  with  the  moral 
world,  to  which  it  so  peculiarly  belongs  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
found  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  my  labour,  that  the  physical 
man  cannot  be  separated  from  his  higher  moral  nature  ;  and  I  may, 
perhaps,  reckon  it  a  small  merit  in  the  present  performance,  that  it 
will  not  only  establish  the  truth  and  heighten  the  value  of  the  moral 
laws  in  the  eyes  of  many,  by  showing  that  they  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  physical  support  and  prolongation  of  life  ;  but  that 
it  demonstrates  that  the  physical  nature  of  m%n  has  been  suited  to  his 
higher  moi*al  destination ;  that  this  makes  an  essential  difference 
between  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  animals  ;  that  without 
moral  cultivation  man  is  in  continual  contradiction  with  his  own 
nature ;  and  that  by  culture  alone  he  becomes  even  physically  per- 
fect. May  I  be  so  fortunate,  bv  these  means,  as  to  accomplish  two 
objects, — ^not  only  to  render  the  life  of  man  more  healthful  and  longer, 
but  also,  by  exciting  his  exertions  for  that  purpose,  to  make  him 
better  and  more  virtuous !  I  can,  at  any  rate,  assert,  that  man  wiU 
in  vain  seek  for  the  one  without  the  other,  and  that  physical  and 
moral  health  are  as  nearly  related  as  the  body  to  the  souL  They 
flow  from  the  same  sources,  become  blended  together;  and,  when 
united,  the  result  is,  human  nature  etmohled,  and  raised  to  perfeetian,^^  * 
— Author's  Preface,  p.  xiv. 

A  word  in  conclusion  about  the  author.  Hufeland  was  little  more 
than  thirty  when  the  first  edition  of  this  treatise  appeared  in  G^er" 
many,  in  1794 ;  and  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that  it  had  been  the 
favourite  employment  of  his  leisure  hours  for  eight  years.  He  was 
born  in  1762,  and  died,  at  the^age  of  seventy-four,  in  1836.  He 
wrote  numerous  other  medical  works,  of  which  the  above  is  the  best- 
known,  eqtially  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries.  Two  translations 
of  it  have  appeared  in  France. 

*  Of  conne,  we  dissent,  hi  Mo,  from  this  last  affirmation. — ^EoiT. 
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The  Complete  Works,  Poetry  and  Prose,  of  the  Eev.  Edward 
Young,  LL.D.,  formerly  Rector  of  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire, 
&c.  Revised  and  Collated  with  the  earliest  Editions.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  John  Doran, 
LL.D.  With  Eight  Illustrations  on  Steel,  and  a  Portrait. 
In  Two  Vols.     London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.     1854. 

This  elegant  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts'*  justifies  its  claim  to  be  called  "Complete,'*  since  it  con- 
tains several  pieces  which  have  not  been  printed  in  recent  editions. 
The  text  is,  in  many  places,  improved  b^  a  return  to  the  reading  of 
earlier  and  purer  copies.  We  may  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
latter  point, — 

'*  The  trumpet's  soand  esuchfra^ani  mote  shall  hear. 
Or  fix'd  in  earth,  or  if  afloat  in  air/'  &c. 

For  one  hundred  jjrears  the  public  have  been  satisfied  with  this  cor- 
rupted text,  and  have  been  content  to  read  of  a  ^^ fragrant  mote," 
without  inquiring  what  it  possibly  could  mean.  The  editor,  Mr. 
James  Nichols,  replaces  the  original  word  vagrant;  and  the  result,  at 
once,  is  poetry  and  common-sense.  Dr.  Doran' s  Life  of  the  poet 
appears  to  be  painstaking  and  correct,  is  written  with  spirit,  and  con- 
tains a  good  selection  of  his  Correspondence. 

Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea,  from  the  Invasion  by  Napoleon  in 
1797,  to  the  Capitulation  to  Badetzky  in  1849;  with  a 
Contemporaneous  Yie^  of  the  Peninsula.  By  Edmund 
Flagg,  late  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  the  Port  of 
Venice.     Two  Vols.     London :  Sampson  Low.     1853. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Flagg's  book  consists  of  a 
detailed  account  of  the  famous  Siege  of  Venice  by  the  Austrians  in 
1849.  His  position  as  American  Consul  immediately  after  the  Capi- 
tulation, has  enabled  him  to  collect  on  the  spot  all  the  chief  facts  of 
the  straggle.  We  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  they  are  fairly 
and  impartially  recorded,  and  that  his  obvious  and  warm  sympathy 
with  the  besieged  has  not  led  him  to  conceal  their  faults ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  not  allowed  himself  any  unusual  licence  of 
vituperation  against  the  bombarding  foes. 

Whatever  charges  may  be  brought  against  the  Italians  for  their 
conduct  during  the  events  of  1848-9, — and  we  believe  that  there  was 
more  to  praise  than  to  blame, — ^the  two  sieges  of  Rome  and  Venice 
exhibit,  on  the  part  of  their  defenders,  acts  of  moderation,  patriotic 
devotion,  and  imdaunted  courage,  worthy  of  any  time,  or  of  any  cause. 
The  resolute  determination  of  the  populace,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
leaders,  are  alike  apparent,  and  show  that  Italy  is  not  imworthy  of  the 
freedom  for  which  she  strove.  When  such  is  the  case,  a  people  cannot 
long  be  enslaved. 

Daniel  Manin  is  the  name  most  conspicuous  in  the  Venetian  struggle. 
The  vast  influence  which  this  man  held  over  the  minds  of  his  feflow- 
citizens,  arose  from  his  previous  sufferings,  his  known  patriotism,  and 
his  marvellous  eloquence.    Did  the  spirits  of  the  populace  droop  under 
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their  protracted  and  almost  unparalleled  sufferings  P  Manin  was  their 
consolation  and  their  refuge.  Did  the  angry  passions  of  a  people, 
naturally  jealous,  threaten  internal  commotion  r  The  commanding 
eloquence  of  Manin  never  failed  to  still  the  storm.  And,  unlike  the 
fate  of  many  leaders  in  an  unsuccessful  movement,  the  grateful  homage 
of  his  fellow-citizens  survived  the  disaster,  and  still  lingers  around  his 
Parisian  retreat. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1848,  only  thirty  days  after  the  revolution 
at  Paris,  Venice  uprose  and  freed  herself  from  the  Austrian  yoke. 
Paralysed  by  the  determined  front  of  the  Venetians,  a  garrison  of 
7,000  soldiers  capitulated  and  retired  fix)m  the  city.  An  interval 
ensued,  in  which  measures  were  immediatelv  adopted  for  the  defence 
and  welfare  of  the  city,  and  preparations  made  for  the  coming  struggle. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  bombardment  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself,  where  they  will  find  its  events  recorded  with  great 
minuteness. 

Although  we  have  stated  our  belief  that  Mr.  Flagg's  facts  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  we  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  great  inaccuracy,  as  to 
names  and  dates,  every  where  to  be  found  in  his  pages.  His  style  has 
all  the  faults  of  his  countrymen,  with  much  difTiiseness  and  repetition 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  work  has,  apparently,  been  printed  in 
America,  and  carried  through  the  press  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 
In  some  cases,  names  are  spelt  in  two,  and  even  three,  different  ways ; 
and  dates,  referring  to  well-known  events,  from  the  want  of  typo- 
graphical supervision,  ante-dated  or  postponed  a  century. 

Struggles  for  Life:   or.   The  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting 
Minister.     London:  Cash.     1854. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of  Autobiography,  written  by  one 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  struggle,  and  haw  to  struggle.  The  man  is 
altogether  to  our  mind, — ^intelligent,  imaginative,  playful,  tender, 
frank,  and  earnest ;  and  not  less  agreeable  to  us  is  the  Christian.  He 
is  a  Protestant,  and  a  Dissenter,  yet  truly  catholic,  because  spiritual 
and  large-minded ;  thoroiighly  decided  in  his  preference  of  his  own 
Church,  but  not  blind  to  its  faults,  nor  to  the  good  he  sees  in  other 
Churches,  nor  afraid  to  speak  out  concerning  either ;  but  neither  his 
own  nor  other  Churches  suffer  at  his  hands.  It  is  a  most  healthful 
book,  and  will  teach  young  men  the  true  self-reliance, — ^to  do  battle 
with  difficulties,  and  to  trust  in  God.  It  contains  many  usefrd  lessons 
to  students,  and  especially  to  Ministers,  how  to  read  men  as  well  as 
books.  Many  of  his  reflections  are  exceedingly  valuable,  although 
occasionally  somewhat  too  elaborate  and  extended,  but  always  convey- 
ing to  the  thoughtfol  admirable  lessons  of  Christian  wisdom.  All 
Churches  want  such  men ;  and  such  Ministers  will  find,  and  profitably 
fill,  the  widest  spheres  of  pastoral  influence. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  volume  as  an  entertaining  and  profit- 
able book,  full  of  incident,  and  frdl  also  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
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Due.     Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.     1853. 
2.  Progress  of  Russia,  West,  North,  and  South.     By  David 

XJrquhabt.    London :  Trilbner  and  Co.     1853. 
8.  The  Progress  and  present  Position  of  Russia  in  the  East. 

London:  Murray. 

4.  Annuaire   de  la   Revue    des  Deuce  Mondes  pour  1852-3. 
Paris. 

5.  Geschichte  des  Russischen  Reichs.    Yon  N.  M.  Karamsin, 
11  Bande,     Leipzig.     1820-1833. 

6.  Religious  History  of  the  Sclavonians,    By  Count  Valerian 
Ejulsinski.     1853. 

BoME^s  providential  mission  was  that  of  beating  the  nations 
into  one.  She  inherited  what  Greece  had  done^  in  this  respect^ 
in  the  East^  and  accomplished  the  same  task  in  Europe  and  in 
North  A£dca^ — her  iron  grasp^  and  eminently  legislative  genius^ 
consolidating  into  one  mighty  empire  all  the  civilized^  and  some 
of  the  barbarous^  nations  of  antiquity ;  so  that  when  CaracaUa 
conferred  the  right  of  citizenship  on  all  the  provinces^  and  Bome 
became  the  patria  communis,  it  was  the  last  easy  step  in  a  great 
process  of  assimilation  which  had  been  going  on  for  ages.  No 
national  distinctions^  no  remembrances  of  livelong  rivalry  and 
hostility^  no  jealousy  of  races^  remained  to  impede  the  spread  of 
whatever  principles  of  moral  development  and  spiritual  life  could 
undertake  the  regeneration  of  men.  Heathen  Rome,  indeed, 
perishing  in  its  own  social  corruption,  had  no  such  principles  to 
communicate  to  the  world.    The  Gauls  and  Britons,  in  becoming 
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Eomans,  were  at  first  but  inoculated  with  the  vices,  as  they 
were  afterwards  associated  to  the  misfortunes,  of  their  con- 
querors: but  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  half  a  century  after  the 
Roman  legions  reached  the  Rhine;  and  Cliristianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  Caesars,  while  the  imperial  territory  was  yet  in  its 
integrity.  It  was  then  time  to  put  the  great  question,  to  which 
the  history  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  is  the  answer :  This 
old  world,  now  converted  to  Christianity,  and  continuing  imited 
under  one  sceptre, — ^is  it  to  spread  the  blessings  it  has  received 
among  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  simple  attraction  of  its  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  by  the  peaceftd  agency  of  missions?  or  is  it 
to  sink  imder  the  weight  of  accumiuated  evils,  like  the  other 
great  empires  that  preceded  it,  and  make  way  for  a  new  society? 
Alas !  the  kind  of  Christianity  that  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  clas- 
sical Paganism  was  itself  too  degenerate  to  save  the  worn-out 
populations  that  embraced  it  from  the  result  of  their  hereditary 
vices,  and  of  the  social  decomposition  which  these  had  engenderea, 
Christianity  consists  in  real  and  living  relation  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and  every  thing  tending  to  obscure  the  consciousness  of  this 
relation,  to  render  it  less  immediate  and  direct,  or  to  weaken  its 
supremacy,  contributes,  in  the  same  degree,  to  deprive  Chris- 
tianity of  its  regenerating  power  over  individuals  and  over 
society.  The  Jewish  and  Pagan  elements,  which,  under  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  sacerdotalism,  sacramentalism,  hero-worship,  and 
Pharisaic  self-righteousness,  had  mixed  themselves  up  with  all 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  fourth  century,  left  vitality 
enough  in  the  Christian  system  to  undertake  the  education  of 
young  unsophisticated  races,  ftdl  of  native  energy,  but  not 
enough  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  older  races.  The  nominally 
Christian  empire  still  remained  Pagan  in  many  of  its  traditions 
and  institutions.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  a  briUiant 
literature,  of  written  laws,  and  of  the  historical  remembrances  of 
ten  centuries, — all  anterior  to  its  Christianity.  Above  all,  the 
Emperors  continued  to  inherit  the  original  supremacy  of  the 
state  over,  not  only  the  interests,  but  the  consciences  of  the  citi- 
zens. There  was  no  adequate  sense  of  individual  dignity  and 
individual  right.  Christianity  certainly  retarded  th6  final  catas- 
trophe ;  it  consoled  and  ennobled  the  last  struggles  of  the  Roman 
world.  But  the  event  proved  it  had  been  destined  to  find  but  a 
temporary  shelter  there,  until  the  hardy  tribes  of  Germany 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and,  growing  up  under 
its  influence,  attain  a  higher  civilization. 

All  subsequent  history  has  justified  the  ways  of  Providence  in 
this  respect.  The  moral  state  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  during  its  long  and  ignoble  agony  of  a  thousand  years, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  all  Christendom 
would  have  become,  if  there  had  been  no  timely  barbarian  con- 
quests, and  no  infusion  of  young  blood  into  the  exhausted  veins 
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of  the  Western  Empire.  Instead  of  difiusing  Christianity  by 
missionary  labours^  and  recommending  it  by  the  spectacle  of  its 
own  mond  superiority,  it  would  have  preyed  upon  itself  for  ages ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  inevitable  doom  could  no  longer  be  averted, 
it  would  have  proved,  at  its  fall^  too  debilitated  and  corrupt  to 
communicate  its  faith  to  the  conquerors.  The  Barbarians,  on 
the  other  hand,  however  imperfect  the  Christianity  they  met 
with,  adopted  it  with  all  their  might,  and  made  it  the  central 
principle  of  their  social-  culture.  Their  institutions  grew  up 
under  its  fostering  hand,  and  their  whole  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  determined  by  what  they  knew  of  its  doctrines.  A 
spirit  of  native  independence,  and  a  high  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, uniting  with  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  priceless  value  of 
every  member  of  the  human  race,  gave  to  their  conceptions  and 
to  their  activity  a  free  and  healthy  tendency  unknown  to  anti- 
quity ;  and  they  understood  that  society  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  man,  taken  individually,  not  man  for  society.  Their  low, 
materiaiUzin^  religion,  with  their  hereditary  violence  and  lawless« 
ness,  made,  mdeed,  their  proffress  painfully  slow  and  irregular; 
yet  they  succeeded  in  working  out  the  conditions  in  which 
modem  aodety  was  to  originate;  and  at  last,  at  the  blessed 
Beformation,  they  detected  and  corrected  the  degeneracy  and 
corruptions  of  the  form  of  Christianity  under  which  they  had 
lived.  Of  the  somewhat  more  than  ninety  millions  of  Germanic 
origin,  in  Europe  and  America,  above  seventy  millions  profess 
the  Reformed  faith.  Gaul,  and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  penin* 
sulas,  have  retained  their  allegiance  to  Kome :  the  Latin  element 
is  predominant  in  their  language,  religion,  and  civilization. 
Yet  those  nations,  too,  have  doubtless  profited  by  their  forced 
absorption  of  Franks,  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and 
Lombards.  On  the  whole.  Divine  Providence  accomplished, 
through  the  sufferings  and  humiliations  of  the  Western  Romans, 
that  work  which  might  have  connected  itself  with  the  prosperity 
and  peipetuity  of  the  empire^  had  they  but  been  faithf(il  to  their 
mission;  just  as  the  partial  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
during  the  ages  that  preceded  the  Christian  era,  had  b^n  the 
means  of  preparing  the  world  for  a  coming  redemption,  which, 
but  for  their  own  fault,  they  might  have  wrought  as  a  powerful 
and  united  people. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  Barbarians  had  not 
come  to  seek  the  Christian  religion,  it  would  never  have  been 
sent  to  them.  Irenseus  and  T^tullian,  indeed,  both  speak  of 
Christian  Churches  in  Germany  before  the  close  of  the  second 
century ;  the  signatures  of  Bishops  of  Treves,  Cologne,  Laybach, 
and  other  places  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  south,  are  found  in  the 
Decrees  of  Councils  of  the  fourth  century.  Athanasius  passed 
two  years  of  exile  at  Treves,  Jerome  visited  it,  and  Ambrose  was 
bom  there ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Gospel  spread  beyond 
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the  frontiers  of  the  empire  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  hear 
of  a  Gothic  Bishop,  named  Theophilus,  who  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  because  there  were  Gothic  armies  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  Constantine ;  but  the  first  really  missionary  labours 
among  that  people  are  attributed  to  Ulphilas,  who  made  a  begin- 
ning of  German  literature  by  inventing  an  alphabet,  and  trans- 
lating the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament.  Ulphilas^s  mission 
was,  at  least,  partly  involuntary ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  Chris- 
tian family  at  Cappadocia,  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Bar- 
barians :  and  his  Christianity  was  superficial;  for,  inA.B.  376,  he 
passed  over  to  Arianism,  along  with  all  his  people,  because  that 
was  the  religion  of  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Visi- 
goths wanted  protection  against  the  Huns.  The  Ostrogoths 
borrowed  Arianism  from  their  kinsmen;  the  Burgundians  and 
the  Vandals  followed  their  example.  When  Salvian  wrote  his 
book,  De  Gvbematione  Dei,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Germanic  tribes  were  divided  between  Paganism  and  Arian- 
ism ;  so  that  all  that  the  Bomans  had  as  yet  done  for  them  was 
the  imposing  upon  a  minority  of  them,  by  diplomatic  means,  of 
a  spurious  Christianity, — a  Christianity  without  faith  or  love, — 
which,  telling  of  no  reconciliation,  and  feeling  no  need  of  it,  could 
exercise  no  renewing  and  saving  efficacy.  It  was  only  when  the 
invaders  came  into  daily  contact  with  the  popular  Christianity  of 
the  West, — such  as  it  was, — ^and  with  a  Clergy  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Court,  that  the  work  of  assimilation  may  be  said  to  have 
fairly  begun ;  and  even  then,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Preachers 
that  displayed  most  activity,  and  met  with  most  success,  were 
themselves  of  barbarian  origin. 

The  history  of  the  gradual  advance  of  a  very  imperfect  Chris- 
tian civilization  over  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  from  the  end 
of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods : — ^the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  and  that 
of  the  Crusades. 

The  Christians  during  the  Merovingian  period  were  just  able 
to  win  back  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  by  the  invasion. 
Ireland  had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  fifth  centunr,  and  had 
escaped  the  calamities,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  vices,  of  the 
Roman  world.  This  hitherto  almost  unnoticed  island  ftunished 
legions  of  Missionaries  for  the  Continent,  at  a  most  important 
crisis.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
Celtic  race  and  the  Roman;  half  the  great  writers  of  Rome 
belonged  to  the  Celtic  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul;  and  now 
the  island  asylum  of  the  Celtic  race  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
filled  with  her  labours  the  interval  between  an  expiring  and  a 
nascent  civilization.  Columbanus  and  St.  Gall,  with  a  host  of 
followers  and  successors,  cheered  and  exhorted  the  discouraged 
and  demoralized  Christians  of  Gaul  and  Burgundy.  They  evan- 
gelized the  regions  west  of  the  Rhine, — ^the  AUemanni  of  modem 
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Switzerland,  the  Lombaafds,  and  the  Bavarians;  and  that  with 
such  success  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  celitury,  there  had 
been  established  five  bishoprics  among  the  Bavarians,  five 
among  the  Allemanni,  and  ten  among  the  Franks  of  Australia, — 
regions,  all  of  them,  where  Christianity  had  already  prevailed, 
but  from  which  it  had  been  almost,  or  altogether,  swept  away  by 
the  inundation  of  Pagan  races.  After  this,  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  Irish  declined ;  partly  because,  on  account  of  their 
ecclesiastical  independence,  they  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
Popes,  and  partly  because  it  now  became  necessary  to  carry  the 
Grc«pel  into  independent  Germany  itself,  among  those  tribes  who 
had  never  emigrated,  and  who  were  most  accessible  to  Christian 
preachers  of  their  own,  or  of  a  kindred,  race. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  occupy  in  the  Carlovingian  period  the 
place  that  the  Irish  had  done  in  the  Merovingian.  The  mission 
sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Saxons  of  England  is  an  illus- 
trious exception  to  the  general  inactivity  of  the  original  Chris- 
tian Churches;  but  as  soon  as  this  energetic  people  was  won 
over.  Home  used  their  sons  almost  exclusively  as  Missionaries  to 
the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Continent.  The  Saxons  embraced 
Christianity  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  because  they 
were  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  sacred  traditions.  They  had 
left  their  holy  places  and  their  gods  behind  them  in  the  dark 
forests  of  their  father-land ;  and  they  shared,  with  all  the  other 
emigrant  Barbarian  nations,  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  religion 
of  the  Romans,  and  aspirations  after  a  something  better  than 
their  fathers  had  known.  Once  converted,  the  Saxons  showed 
peculiar  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Dr.  Merle 
d^Aubign^,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England/' 
regrets  that  the  British  and  Irish  Churches  not  only  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  induce  the  Saxons  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  eccle- 
siastical independence,  but  were  also  themselves  obliged  finally 
to  succumb  to  the  Papal  supremacy.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
proved,  that  there  was  more  real  religious  life  among  the  Britons 
and  Culdees  than  among  their  contemporaries;  and  since  the 
great  experiment  of  external  material  unity  was  to  be  tried  in 
the  Christian  Church,  it  is  well  that  it  has  been  tried  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  K  Rome  led  the  nations  to  the 
utter  demoralization  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, — 
if  she  so  disgusted  them  with  Christianity,  that  iJiey  were  ready 
to  throw  it  aside  as  a  system  of  immorality  and  imposture, — it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  it  was  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
realize  her  ideal;  for  the  whole  of  Central  and  Western  Europe 
became  one  vast  religious  oi^anization,  subject  to  her  spiritual 
sceptre,  without  one  resisting  people;  while  theEaatwas  then  so 
unimportant  and  so  isolated,  that  its  resistance  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  counteracted  whatever  beneficial  influences  she 
could  exercise  in  her  own  sphere, 
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During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries^  then^  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  were  the  chief  instruments  at  once  of  spreading  Clms- 
tianity  on  the  Continent,  and  of  increasing  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See.  When,  in  the  year  723,  the  Englishman  Winfirid, 
on  his  second  visit  to  the  "  eternal  city,'^  knelt  before  Gregory  II. 
to  receive  the  title  of  Bishop  and  the  ecclesiastical  name  of 
Boniface,  and  was  speedily  sent  off  with  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Charles  Martel,  that  was  a  decisive  moment  for  the  new 
spiritual  dominion  of  Home.  In  744,  the  influential  monastery 
of  Fulda  was  founded,  like  an  advanced  fortress,  on  the  German 
soil.  All  those  years  we  have  important  provincial  councils  held 
among  the  Austrasian  Franks.  In  740,  Pope  Zachary  made 
Boniface  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  752,  Boniface  anointed  Pepin  at  Soissons, — a  kind 
of  consecration  of  Christian  Kings  which  the  Britons  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  practised  upon  the  Continent :  it  was  the  symbol 
of  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  political  power.  Several 
generations  of.  Popes  may  be  said  to  have  leaned  with  one  hand 
upon  the  sword  of  Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  and 
with  the  other  upon  the  crosier  of  the  Saxon  Missionaries, — ^a 
Boniface;  a  Willibrod,  Apostle  of  the  Frisons;  and  a  Willehad, 
first  Bishop  of  Bremen.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  illustrious 
teachers,  of  the  Continent — an  Alouin  and  a  Duns  Scotus — ^were 
natives  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  but  just  to  confess  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Germans  was  not  effected  as  exclusively  by 
brute  force  as  has  been  sometimes  represented:  the  wars  of 
Charlemagne — ^those  terrible  campaigns  renewed  at  intervals 
during  thirty-two  years — were,  in  principle,  defensive.  The 
Emperor  felt  it  was  his  calling  to  continue  that  of  the  Romans, 
and,  at  the  head  of  his  own  oiviliaed  Barbarians,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  new  barbaric  invasions :  it  was  to  accomplish  this  that  he 
subdued  the  countries  from  which  new  hostile  emigrations  were 
to  be  feared.  The  incmrsions  of  the  Normans  afterwards,  how* 
ever  great  their  ravages,  were,  as  M.  Guizot  observes,  a  symptom 
that  the  more  formidable  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians  bv 
land  had  ceased  for  ever,  and  that  the  restless  spirits  of  the  stiU 
Pagan  North  could  only  gratify  their  love  of  a!dventure  by  pil- 
laging coasts.  The  Normans  who  settled  in  France  were  Chris- 
tians in  the  second  generation ;  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century:  they  had  lost  their  native  idiom  before  the 
eleventh.  Their  conversion  doses  the  period  of  strife  with  bar- 
barism, properly  so  called.  The  British  Isles^  part  of  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  now  incorporated  into  one 
religious  organization;  and  the  series  of  the  Middle  Ages  could 
begin. 

Thus  the  current  of  southern  civilization  first  turned  the  Alps 
with  Julius  Caesar.     Checked,  for  a  while,  and  refluent  before  the 
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barbarian  immigrations^  it  changed  its  character;  aiid^  purer 
than  before^ — ^however  deeply  sullied  still, — and  mightier  than 
before^  it  resnmed  its  course,  westward  and  northward,  never  to 
be  rolled  back  again.  Ansgar,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  began 
the  evangelization  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  826;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  many  vicissitudes,  and  a  straggle  of  three  cen- 
turies, that  a  Christian  church,  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
sacred  temple  of  Upsal,  sealed  the  fintd  conversion  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations;  and,  even  then,  Paganism  still  retained  its 
hold  upon  some  of  the  populations  on  tike  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Finlanders  on  the  east.  In  1168,  the  Island  of 
Rugen,  of  dreadAil  celebrity  for  its  human  sacrifices,  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark.  The  Finlanders  had 
previously  yielded  to  similar  arguments,  wielded  by  Eric  IX.  of 
Sweden;  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Finnish  races  of  Livonia  and 
Esthonia,  were  dragooned  into  baptism,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  the  military  Order  of  the  Knights  Sword-Bearers, 
instituted  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  whose  apostleship  was  more 
selfish  and  oppressive  than  any  of  the  others;  for  they  even  took 
possession  of  the  lands  of  their  converts,  and  reduced  them  to 
serfdom.  The  conquest  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  closed  this  long  series  of 
warlike  missions;  and,  in  1420,  the  last  sacred  grove  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic  was  cut  down:  it  was  in  the  south  of 
Courland.  The  sort  of  Christianity  thus  introduced  was  so 
superficial,  that  we  find  Albertus  Magnus  visiting  the  people  of 
Pomerania,  after  their  nominal  conversion,  to  dissuade  them  from 
a  bad  habit  they  had  retained, — of  eating  their  aged  relatives  I 
Yet  the  idols  disappeared :  they  were  too  hideous  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Church,  and  their  gory  rites  too  horrible  to  be  modified 
for  its  use.  Moreover,  the  violent  prosdytism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  awakened,  in  the  bosom  of  the  vanquished,  no  such  indig- 
nant protestation,  no  such  sense  of  violated  right,  as  we,  with 
our  education,  might  suppose.  With  the  rude  worshipper  of 
Thor  it  was  a  simple  question, — ^whose  Qt)d  was  the  strongest; 
and  he  submitted  to  the  demonstration  of  the  sword's  point,  as 
the  evidence  he  was  accustomed  to  oflTer  for  his  own  religion, 
and  which,  in  his  mind,  was  definitive.  Had  those  religious 
wars  been  matter  of  unmixed  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and  rapacity, 
humanity  would  have  revolted  against  them :  as  it  was,  the  sub- 
ject populations  ended  by  appropriating  whatever  degree  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  feeling  the  western  world  could  give 
them.  Many  a  Monk  and  Bishop  preceded  the  march  of  the 
Christian  armies,  and  fell  victims  to  their  zeal ;  others  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Crusaders,  and  did  their  utmost  to  teach  the 
new  converts.  Religious  instruction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  was  unknown  to  pagan  antiquity.  Even  the  initiated  in 
the  Mysteries. heard  but  poetry:  the  old  forms  of  nature  and 
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hero-worship  never  trusted  themselves  to  speak  in  pi'Ose,  the 
language  of  analysis  and  sober  reflection.  The  Christian  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  never  sank  so  low  as  to  neglect  altogether  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  Thus  Charlemagne  had  no  sooner 
conquered  the  Saxons,  thau  the  Council  of  Mayence,  a.d.  813, 
made  provision  for  preaching  and  catedyzing  in  the  vulgar 
German  tongue. 

Behind  those  many  Germanic  nations  who  filled  the  Centre 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  another  whole  barbaric  world  came 
instinctively  pressing  towards  the  West.  Its  various  and  inde- 
pendent trioes,  now  known  by  the  common  name  of  Sclavonians, 
spoke  kindred  dialects,  and,  like  the  Germans,  recognised  their 
relation  to  each  other  as  members  of  one  great  family,  thoujgh 
never  united  under  the  same  Government,  and  often  at  war  with 
each  other.  Those  more  oriental  barbarians  were  destined  to  be 
attracted  to  Christianity  in  their  invasions  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  as  the  Germans  had  been  in  their  invasions  of  Gaul  and 
Italy.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  and  Croats  were  masters  of  the  regions  south  of  the 
Danube,  and-  extended  their  settlements  to  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  Venedes,  one  branch  of  their  race,  had  been  established  from 
remote  antiquity.  During  part  of  the  eighth  century  they  even 
possessed  ancient  Greece  itself;  and  the  Sclavonic  term 
"Morea,'^  by  which  they  designated  the  Peloponnesus,  dates 
from  that  time.  In  810,  they  defeated  the  Emperor  Nicephorus 
in  a  battle,  which  cost  him  his  life.  The  Christian  religion  was 
introduced  among  them  partly  by  Greek  captives, — of  whom  the 
most  illustrious  was  a  Bishop  of  Adrianople,  honoured  with 
martyrdom, — and  partly  by  prisoners  and  hostages  of  their  own 
nation,  who  became  Christians  at  Constantinople,  and  propa- 
gated their  faith  on  their  return  to  their  people.  'Hie  Bulgarian 
Prince  Bogoris  was  baptized  in  the  year  863. 
^  Those  Sclavonians  of  the  South  were  separated  frt)m  the  mass 
of  their  brethren  by  the  Boumans,  or  Latinized  Dadans,  of  the 
provinces  now  known  by  the  names  of  Moldavia,  WaUachia,  and 
Transylvania;  and  by  the  Magyars,  or  Himgarians,  a  people  who 
had  immigrated  from  Asia,  but  whose  language  betrays  their 
relationship  to  the  Fins.  North  of  this  ethnological  barrier  lay 
the  Sclavonic  countries  of  Great  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland; 
and  then,  far  off  to  the  east  and  north,  the  unorganized  and  uncivi- 
lized tribes  whose  descendants  were  one  day  to  form  the  Empire 
of  all  the  Russias.  It  seems  that  the  people  of  Great  Moravia, 
who  had  been  already  humbled  by  Charlemagne,  began  to  wish 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century;  and,  either  through  jealousy  of  the  Germans, 
or  following  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  the  South,  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Constantinople  instead  of  Home;  and, 
in  the  year  863,  their  Prince^  Radislav,  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
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Emperor  Michael  III.,  to  solicit  a  mission  of  learned  and  pious 
men  to  preach  to  his  people  and  translate  the  Scriptures.  The 
Emperor  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  plunged  in  the 
grossest  debauchery  and  impiety,  one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments being  to  dress  his  buffoons  and  himself  in  the  robes  of 
the  Patriarch  and  Clergy,  and  administer  a  mock  sacrament  in  a 
compound  of  mustard  and  vinegar.  The  Empress-Mother, 
Theodora,  however,  showed  herself  capable  of  making  a  judicious 
selection  for  this  important  mission;  and  the  Monks  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  who  had  already  laboured  among  the  Bulgarians,  and 
among  the  Khazars  of  the  Crimea,  were  sent  to  Badislav.  Cyril 
invented  the  Sclavonic  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and,  while  the  Bomish  Missionajries  were  accustomed  to 
treat  the  barbarian  languages  as  too  profane  to  have  divine 
service  celebrated  in  them,  the  more  enlightened  and  cha- 
ritable Greek  composed  a  Sclavonic  Liturgy  for  his  new 
converts. 

The  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,^ 
though  not  yet  finally  and  officially  consummated,  was  then 
impending.  It  existed  already  morally;  and  the  Pope  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  vied  in  their  attempts  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  Sclavonians.  A  letter  of  the  Patriarch  Photius 
to  Bogoris,  and  another  of  Nicolas  I.,  axe  still  extant;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Pope,  though  showing  no  indifference 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  chair  of  Peter,  displayed  far  more  desire 
for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  Bulgarians  than  his  rival 
did,  and  tax  less  predominance  of  the  hierarchical  over  the  moral 
element.  He  exhorted  these  rude  neophytes  against  their 
remaining  pagan  superstitions,  against  laying  too  much  stress  on 
external  observances,  against  their  cruelly,  and  their  infliction  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  trifling  causes ;  and  he  even  disap- 
proved of  forcing  men  to  profess  Christianity.  The  Bulgarians 
and  their  other  Sclavonian  brethren  of  Ihe  south  hesitated,  for  a 
time,  between  the  two  communions ;  but,  at  last,  the  Emperor 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  by  the  weight  and  vigour  of  his  charac- 
ter, turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Constantinople.  The  Mora- 
vians, on  the  contrary,  ended  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  that  with  the  concurrence  of  Methodius  and 
Cyril,  who  seem  to  have  set  what  they  believed  to  be  the  religious 
advantage  of  their  disciples  higher  than  any  considerations  of 
personal  sympathy  and  national  prejudice.  They  went  to  Home 
in  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  I. ;  and  Cyril  ended  his  days  in  that 
city  in  monastic  retirement.  Methodius  was  appointed  by  the 
Pope  Archbishop  of  the  Moravians.  We  afterwards  find  him 
defending  his  Sclavonic  Liturgy  before  John  YIII.  from  the 
complaints  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  a.d.  879,  and  obtaining  per- 
mission for  its  use^  on  condition  that  the  Gospel  should  be  first 
read  in  Latin, 
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At  this  time  Bohemia  was  politically  dependent  on  Morai^ia. 
Its  Duke^  Borziwori^  was  baptized  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tmy  j  but  it  was  not  until  mer  many  vicissitudes  that  the  Cross 
was  finally  triumphant.  Borsiwori's  grandson^  Wenoeslav^  a 
zealous  Christian^  was  killed  by  his  Pagan  brother^  Boleslav^  in 
938;  but  the  murderer  was  arterwards  himself  converted;  and 
Adalbert^  Archbishop  of  Prague^  finished  the  religious  revolution 
of  Bohemia.  Christianity  passed  from  thence  into  Poland. 
Duke  Midskv^  whose  wife  was  a  Bohemian  Princess,  was  bap- 
tized in  966.  The  Poles  were,  firom  the  first,  docile  and  unhesi- 
tating subjects  of  the  See  of  Borne.  All  their  early  literature  is 
in  Latin ;  and  they  had  no  succession  of  poets  in  their  native 
tongue,  like  the  Bohemians. 

Himgary  became  Christian  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Germans.  When  Otho  the 
Great  beat  the  Magyars  at  Augsburg,  in  955,  he  obliged  them, 
by  treaty,  to  receive  Missionaries.  About  the  same  time,  Qylas, 
a  Magyar  Chieftain,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople.  The  son- 
in-law  of  Gylas,  G^sa,  King  of  Himgary,  favoured  the  German 
missions,  which  were  especially  active  fifom  971  to  991,  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Pilgrim  of  Passau.  There  followed  a  bloody 
reaction  of  the  Pagan  party,  but  it  was  their  last;  and  Stephen, 
son  of  Geisa,  who  succeed^  to  the  throne  in  997,  and  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Adalbert  of  Prague,  merited,  by  his  zeal,  the 
rank  of  patron  saint  of  his  native  land. 

Sometime  about  a.d.  860,  a  band  of  hardy  Scandinavian 
adventurers,  under  Rurik,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
of  Novogoiod,  and  established  there  the  centre  of  a  sovereignty 
which  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  Kiev,  and  which 
extended  itself  rapidly  over  the  hitherto  scattered  and  politically 
unconnected  Sdavomc  populations  of  those  r^ons.  Strange 
coincidence,  that  pirates  of  the  same  nation,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  should  found  settlements  that  were  historically  to 
form  such  a  contrast  as  Novogorod  and  Normandy!  The 
adventurers  were  called  ^*  Russians,^'  from  a  Finnish  term  for 
the  Scandinavians.  The  Greeks  used  to  call  the  people  that 
lived  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  Syromedes,  that  is, 
'^  lizard-eyed,'^  from  the  almond  shape  of  the  eye  still  observable 
in  the  native  Russian ;  hence,  by  an  easy  corruption,  the  Latin 
Sarmata.  In  a.b,  900,  the  new  state  was  powerftd  enough  to 
send  eighiT  thousand  warriors  in  boats  down  the  Dnieper,  and 
over  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  whence  they 
returned  with  an  immense  booty.  The  intercourse  thus  b^un 
was  to  terminate,  as  in  so  many  similar  instances,  by  the  con- 
version and  civilisation  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  miadle  of  the 
tenth  coituiy  the  high-spirited,  but  cruel.  Princess  Olga  under- 
took a  journey  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized;  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself,  in  the  character 
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of  sponsor^  leading  her  to  the  baptismal  font^  and  giving  her  the 
name  of  Helen.  She  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  son  to  follow 
her  example ;  but  her  grandson,  Vladimir  the  Great,  not  only 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  externally,  (a.d.  986,)  but  would 
seem  to  have  done  so  from  the  heart,  and  to  have  honoured  his 
profession  by  his  life  in  a  way  that  was  very  unusual  with  the 
naQtical  converts  of  this  rude  age.  He  extended  and  enriched 
his  empire,  established  schools,  ^opted  Cyril's  Sclavonic  alpha- 
bet,  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  encouraged  arts  and  com* 
merce,  and  was,  in  short,  for  Bussia,  what  ABred  the  Great  had 
been  for  England  just  a  century  before. 

Lithuania,  placed  between  two  Christian  countries,  hesitated 
long  before  it  abandoned  its  idols.  Olgherd,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania  and  part  of  Bussia,  in  the  fourteenth  c^ittunr,  used  to 
share  in  the  Christian  worship  and  build  convents  at  Kiev,  while 
at  Wilna  he  still  sacrificed  to  idols.  He  received  Christian 
rites  at  his  death,  and  Pagan  at  his  burial !  At  last,  in  1886, 
Jaffellon  professed  Christianity,  without  mixture  or  reserve,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Hedwiga,  and  the 
crown  of  Poland  with  it.  The  conversion  of  Lithuania  added  to 
the  family  of  European  Christian  nations  its  last  member. 
This  people  never  decided  in  a  body  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  and  are  to  this  day  divided  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Greeks. 

Unfortunately,  Vladimir  the  Great  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  twelve  sons }  and  the,  same  system  of  dismemberment 
was  followed  by  his  successors,  entuling  upon  their  people 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  intestine  wars,  followed  by  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  cruel  and  hmniliating  subjection  to  the 
Tartars.  The  eleventh  century  was  not  one  of  complete  bar- 
barism. Yaroslaf  was  an  eminent  legislator.  The  counsels  of 
Vladimir  Monomach,  bequeathed  to  his  children,  are  said  to  be 
ftdl  of  austere  wisdom,  pure  morality,  and  Christian  philosophy. 
This  Monarch's  contemporary,  the  Monk  Nestor,  wrote  interesting 
chronicles :  but  the  four  centuries  that  followed  are  a  complete 
blank  in  the  inteUectual,  social,  and  moral  history  of  Bussia. 
Were  it  not  for  this  long  and  dreary  interval,  Bussia  might  per- 
haps have  kept  up  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  it  had  already  got 
the  start  of  the  nations  round  the  Baltic  ,•  but  while  Europe  was 
at  the  school  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  treasuring  up  rich 
experience  for  future  ages,  developing  its  intelligence  and 
resources,  laying  the  foundation  of  our  modem  liberties,  and 
preparing  the  whole  framework  of  modem  society,  this  unhappy 
people,  on  the  contrary,  retrograded  rather  under  the  influence 
of  their  own  dissensions,  and  of  Tartar  tyranny.  All  the  nations 
of  the  West  had  some  popular  literature,  ballads,  legends,  &c., 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  while  it  is  characteristic  of  Bussia,  that 
the  only  fragment  of  the  kind  which  archeeologists  have  been 
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able  to  ^detect,  is  one  solitary  piece  of  warlike  poetry  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Ivan  III.  Vassilievitch,  who  reigned  from  1462  to  1505, 
married  Sophia,  niece  of  Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Palseologi. 
At  her  instigation  he  threw  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  took  Kazan,  and 
was  solemnly  crowned  there.  He  also,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
years,  subdued  Novogorod,  whose  inhabitants  had  erected  them- 
selves into  a  republic  during  the  times  of  anarchy.  Nearly  aU 
the  principalities  of  Russia  were  united  under  his  sceptre,  and 
the  work  of  centralization  was  completed  by  his  son ;  so  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Russian  monarchy  may  be  dated  from  his 
reign.  It  was  contemporaneous  with  the  consolidation  of  most 
of  the  continental  monarchies, — ^with  the  reigns  of  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XL  of  Prance.  Thus 
the  new  empire  rose  into  being,  just  as  Constantinople  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  marriage  of  Ivan  with  the 
Princess  Sophia,  the  last  of  many  similar  alliances,  gave  the 
northern  potentate  in  son^e  sort  the  right  to  look  upon  himself 
as  the  representative  of  the  Caesars  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
destined  to  be  their  successor  and  avenger.  It  was  then  that 
the  double-headed  eagle  of  Byzantium,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
claw  and  the  globe  in  another,  became  the  emblem  of  Russia. 
Its  older  insignia,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  are  still  borne  on 
a  red  shield  on  the  eagle's  breast. 

This  too  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization 
has  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, — ^that 
great  epoch  of  transition  at  which  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
pause,  and  take  note  of  the  aspect  which  Europe  as  a  whole  then 
presented.  Taken  ethnologically,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe,  then  as  now,  consisted  of  three  sections, — ^the 
Celto-Roman,  the  Germanic,  and  the  Sclavonic.  The  only 
change  has  been  in  their  relative  strength :  they  are  nearly  equal 
now,  while,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Germans  were  inferior 
in  number  to  the  Celto-Romans,  and  the  Sclavonians  far  inferior 
to  the  Germans.  Taken  reliffumsly,  the  Russians,  the  Sdavo- 
nians  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Greeks,  formed  one  Christian 
commimion  of  a  very  low  standard  of  intelligence  and  piety ;  the 
southern  portion  struggling  in  vain  against  the  advancing  Cres- 
cent ;  the  northern  but  just  escaping,  weakened  and  d^raded, 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Tartar ;  in  both,  the  religious  character 
almost  confounded  with  the  national,  and  the  Clergy  in  helpless 
dependence  upon  the  Crown.  Central,  Northern,  and  Western 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  more  imposing  religious 
unity,  in  which  the  Church  was  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  the  civil  power. 

The  expression  of  St.  Paul,  that  ''  God  sent  his  Son  when  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come/'  (Gal.  iv.  4,)  authorizes  us  to  draw 
from  Scripture  itself  this  great  principle  of  the  philosophy  of 
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history, — ^that  maokind  collectively  are  at  the  school  of  God. 
Had  Jesus  Christ  come  earlier  than  he  did,  it  would  have  been 
premature:  the  world  was  not  yet  ready  for  him;  it  had  not 
yet  the  experience  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  religion  of  redemption.  It  follows,  then,  that,  besides  the 
lessons  learned  by  any  one  generation  on  its  own  account>  there 
are  others  which  became  part  of  those  hereditary  acquisitions 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  rising  generation  grows  up,  and 
which  form  its  character.  There  are  periods  in  history  at  which 
it  can  be  said  of  a  race  taken  collectively,  that  it  has  profited  by 
the  experience  of  the  past.  Thus  the  Jews  were  radically  and 
for  ever  cured  of  idolatry  firom  the  Babylonish  Captivity  onward. 
Thus,  again,  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  were  only  prepared 
for  Chrwtianity  when  they  had  fuUy  tried  their  several  religions, 
and  worked  out  the  principle  of  the  kind  of  civilization  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  like  so  many  prodigal  sons,  they 
wandered  away  from  Grod,  and  only  came  to  themselves  when 
they  began  to  be  in  want.  The  monumental  civilizations  of 
ancient  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece,  the 
conquering  and  self-assinailating  genius  of  Rome,  were  all  so 
many  dir^ions  in  which  men  tried  to  satisfy  themselves  with- 
out God ;  and  the  apathy,  the  weariness  of  life,  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  scepticism  and  monstrous  superstition  which  characterized 
the  generation  in  which  Jesus  Chnst  appeared,  were  symptoms 
of  the  utter  failure  of  the  last  of  those  trials.  Had  man  retained 
the  int^rity  of  his  nature,  his  history  would  have  been  an  even 
series  of  uninterrupted  ani  happy  progress :  had  man  been  aban- 
doned 6f  God,  his  history  would  have  been  one  downward  course 
of  hopeless  degradation,  guilt,  and  misery;  or,  rather,  there 
would  have  been  no  reprieve  at  all  before  the  final  catastrophe. 
But  the  actual  history  that  we  know  is  neither  of  these :  it  is 
the  result  of  two  factors, — Oman's  tendencies  on  the  one  hand, — 
the  controlling  and  correcting  compassions  of  God  on  the  other. 
Sin  has  changed  human  progress  into  a  conflict :  it  is  still  pro- 
gress, but  irregular,  interrupted,  and  attended  with  fearful 
suffering ;  so  that  any  given  phase  of  civilization  is  not  what  the 
Divine  Will  would  have  produced  in  the  abstract,  but  what  it  has 
produced  when  acting  on  resisting  and  antf^onistic  elements. 
Each  phase  exhibits  at  the  same  time  ideas  and  institutions 
which  are  really  acquisitions,  and  are  transmitted  as  such  to 
future  ages ;  and  ideas  and  institutions  which  are  aberrations, 
and  have  only  been  permitted  to  come  into  existence  that 
future  ages  might  learn  not  to  repeat  the  error. 

Taking  these  general  considerations  along  with  us,  and  con- 
templating the  vast  religious  confederacy  which  embraced  Central 
and  Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  feel  we  are  in  pre- 
sence of  a  great  providential  training-period  in  the  history  of 
mankind.    It  was  a  period  which  laid  deep  and  durable  founda- 
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tions  for  fiiture  good^  and  developed^  at  the  same  time^  gigantic 
fonns  of  evilj  as  a  warning  for  future  generations.  The  old 
Boman  world  had  been  unable  to  conceive  any  other  unity 
among  men  but  that  of  a  material  political  organisation^  while 
every  province  retained  its  peculiar  traditional  deities.  The 
Middle  Ages^  imder  the  influence  of  Christianity^  began  to  under* 
stand  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  principle,  and  sought  for 
unity  in  the  possession  of  a  common  reUgious  organization,  and 
common  forms  of  worship,  while  admitting  of  variety  in  social 
and  political  institutions;  thus  forming  Uie  transition  to  the 
higher  and  freer  conception  of  modem  Protestantism, — ^unity  in 
the  possession  of  a  conmion  &ith  and  spiritual  life,  admitting  of 
variety  in  forms  of  worship  and  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  civil  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  pass  away  as  soon 
as  it  had  tamed  the  lawless  barbarian  temper,  leaving  behind  it 
our  modem  liberties,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  them,  though 
in  very  different  degrees  of  development  in  the  sev^*al  nations 
whidh  have  grown  out  of  feudal  society.  The  yoke  of  the  priest- 
hood was  to  be  broken  as  soon  as  their  agency  had  become 
more  pow^ul  for  evil  than  for  good ;  and  the  personal  religion 
of  the  Reformation  succeeded  the  selfish  spiritual  despotism  of 
the  Pope.  In  short,  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  preparation*-- 
partly  positive,  and  partly  n^tive---for  all  the  good  that  it  was 
in  the  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  upon  mankind.  The  destinies 
of  the  world  were  to  issue  from  the  providential  training  of  the 
nations  belonging  to  the  Western  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  Russians,  and  their 
co-religionists  in  the  South-east  of  Europe,  a  spectacle  altogether 
dissimilar  is  presented  to  us.  Our  Middle  Ages,  with  whatever 
of  good  or  evil  they  have  bequeathed  to  the  future,  did  not  exist 
for  Russia.  The  providential  education  of  the  eastem  third  of 
Europe  has  been  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  the 
other  two-thirds:  its  history  has  been  far  less  diversified,  its 
experience  less  complete,  its  energies  less  called  into  exercise. 
This  original  and  essential  difference  is  the  secret  of  most  of  the 
contrasts  that  strike  even  the  least  attentive  observers.  Great 
as  is  the  present  antagonism  between  Papal  and  Protestant 
Europe,  they  have  not  only  remembrances,  but  even  present 
elements,  in  conmion,  which  are  wanting  in  Russia.  The  spirit 
of  chivalry,  for  instance,  never  existed  among  this  people,  who 
had  no  share  in  the  Crusades.  They  have  never  fought,  except 
for  material  advantages.  No  people  in  the  world  exchange  more 
readilj  the  civil  for  the  military  life :  and  yet  they  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  military  honour.  With  the  rdigion  of  the  Greeks 
they  borrowed  the  morals,  the  political  maxims,  the  cunning 
and  bad  faith  of  degenerate  Constantinople.  Hence  the  striking 
disproportion  between  the  ability  displaced  by  the  Russians  in 
diplomacy,  and  that  which  they  exhibit  in  literature  and  in  the 
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arts.  There  is  not  that  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  that  respect 
for  individual  rights,  which  prevails,  comparatively  at  least,  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  puts  forth  its  daims  even  where  it  is 
violated.  Again,  while  through  all  our  modem  history  there 
has  been  a  gradual  advance  from  one  degree  of  civil  liberty  to 
another,  Bussian  history,  as  we  shall  see,  registers  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  for  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. Behgion  with  us  is  more  and  more  a  matter  of  personal 
conviction,  leading  to  free  personal  activity  in  its  diffusion: 
religion  with  the  Russian  is  a  mere  instinct,  a  part  of  his 
national  feeling,  which  he  never  thinks  of  communicating  to 
others,  unless  they  are  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  same 
sceptre. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself.  Are  some  of  those  &il- 
ings  to  be  referred  to  an  original  inferiority  in  the  Sclavonic 
race,  rather  than  to  historical  causes?  Perhaps  so,  in  some 
small  measure.  There  would  seem  to  exist  less  hardihood,  less 
native  independence  and  moral  energy,  among  the  Sdavonians, 
especially  the  eastern  part  of  them,  than  among  the  Germans. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  leaders  and  Princes  of  Sclavonic 
nations  have  been  very  generally  men  belonging  to  other  races : 
the  present  Russian  Nobles,  it  is  said,  are,  most  of  them,  like 
their  Sovereign,  of  foreign  oriffin:  and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther  any  German  tribe,  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  Russian 
peasants,  would  have  submitted  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
their  rights  as  freemen.  There  is  a  want  of  order  in  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  Sclavonic  nations ;  and  Independent  Poland  was 
not  only  cursed  with  serfdom,  but  also  with  a  venality,  on  the 
part  of  public  functionaries,  equal,  perhaps,  to  that  of  her  present 
oppressors.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  servile 
character  of  the  civilization  imported  from  the  degenerate  Greek 
Empire,  and  the  debasing  influence  of  long  subjection  to  the 
Tartars,  have  been  far  greater  causes  of  Russian  inferiority  than 
any  original  defects  of  temperament.  The  Sdavonians  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia,  who  bore  their  part  in- the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  were  incorporated  into  feudal  dviUaation,  showed 
themselves,  in  most  respects,  equal  to  the  rest  of  Europe :  no 
people  were  more  eminent  in  literature,  or  more  chivalrous  in 
war.  The  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  in  his  Golden  Bull  of  1836, 
made  the  Tchek  the  diplomatic  language  of  Germany.  The 
western  members  of  the  Sdavonian  feomly  oade  fair,  for  a  time,  to 
rival,  if  not  to  outstrip,  the  Germans  in  the  work  of  religious 
reformation.  The  influence  of  the  Waldenses  was  felt  in  Boltemia 
and  Moravia  before  the  fourteenth  century;  Wickliflfe's  works 
were  spread  in  both  countries,  and  his  followers  found  a  refuge 
there ;  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  the  noble  fore- 
runners  of  the  Beformers  in  both  their  labours  and  their  mar- 
tyrdom.   XJnfortunAtely,  the  religious  movement  of  the  fifteenth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Bohemia  was  overlaid  by  the  political 
one.  The  Tcheks  made  the  principles  of  Huss  a  pretext  for  a 
struggle  to  maintain  their  nationality  against  German  usurpa-* 
tions ;  but  this  secularization  of  a  religious  cause^  though  ren- 
dering  it  popular  for  a  time^  made  its  influence  superficial^  and 
was  the  occasion  of  its  ruin.  The  religion,  the  nationality,  and 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  Bohemia  perished  all  together  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Weissenberg,  in  1620;  and  so  little  rooted  was 
mere  political  religion,  that,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  whole 
kingdom  was,  in  appearance  at  least,  Roman  Catholic. 

The  history  of  Poland,  with  an  equally  disastrous  termination, 
exhibits  at  least  equal  proofs  of  this  country^s  participation  in 
the  common  political  and  religious  life  of  Ccaitral  and  Western 
Europe.  Except  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  the  oldest  remnant  of 
Polish  literature  extant  is  a  little  poem  in  honour  of  Wickliffe, 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Letters  of 
Bernard  of  Lublin  to  Simon  of  Cracow  anticipated  Luther's 
Theses  by  two  years.  The  great  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Poland  during  the  following  century  is  known  to  every  well- 
informed  person;  but  the  spread  of  Socinianism  on  the  one 
hand,  an^  the  excessive  intolerance  and  superstition  of  the 
Lutherans  on  the  other,  too  soon  marred  this  fear  prospect : — ^men 
shrank  from  the  hollow  Deism  of  the  one  party,  and  the  dry 
dogmatism  of  the  other ;  the  Jesuits  got  possession  of  the  Court ; 
the  Nobles  showed  themselves,  as  Nobles  in  most  countries  do, 
slavishly  dependent  on  llie  Court  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the 
petty  Nobles  had  not  the  independence  with  which  our  middle 
classes  would  have  resisted  such  influences. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Sclavonic  races  should 
invite  them  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
appropriating  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  transmitting  it  to 
Asia.  Their  eminently  cosmopolitan  character  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  such  a  mission :  the  oldest^  Sdavonian  codes  put  the  gast,  or 
"stranger,''  on  a  level  with  the  native;  they  are  naturally  at 
once  the  most  hospitable  and  the  most  imitative  of  mankind. 
Old  Poland,  with  its  ever-shifting  frontiers,  instinctively  aimed 
at  a  universal  Sdavonian  Confederation,  on  the  principle  of  free 
association ;  and  the  Polish  mind  exhibited,  for  a  time,  a  reli- 
gious tolerance,  and  a  respect  for  the  nationality  of  other  popu- 
lations, greater  than  was  felt  elsewhere.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
Crown  having  left  the  peasants  without  their  natural  protector, 
they  were  reduced  to  serfdom ;  and  when  the  Jesuits  directed 
the  conscience  and  the  counsels  of  Sigismund  III.,  this  Monarch, 
fatally  untrue  to  the  national  instinct  of  tolerance,  persecuted 
the  Greeks  of  Lithuania,  and  alienated  for  ever  the  minds  of  tlie 
Russians,  at  a  time  when  Russia  might  otherwise  have  been 
easily  annexed  to  Poland.  We  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  whole  Sclavonic  race,  and  for  the  world,  was 
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lost  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over  Sigismund  III.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  if  the  stream  of 
civilization  had  continued  to  pursue  the  coiurse  it  had  followed 
since  the  days  of  Clovis,  Poland  would  have  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  Russia.  She  was  qualified  to  do  so  by  the  attraction 
which  a  higher  civilization  exercises ;  and,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  the  task  would  have  been  rendered  singularly  easy  by  the 
circumstances  of  Russia.  The  family  of  Burik  had  become 
extinct,  and  a  succession  of  usurpers  struggled  for  the  crown. 
The  armies  of  Sigismund  occupied  Moscow  in  1610;  and  the 
Russians,  wearied  by  internal  anarchy,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Swedes,  would  probably  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  incor- . 
porated  with  a  kindred  people,  if  they  had  not  seen  in  Sigismund 
the  enemy  of  their  religion,  the  persecutor  of  their  Lithuanian 
brethren.  So  the  patriot  peasant  Minin  and  Prince  Pojarski 
roused  their  countrymen  to  a  desperate  effort :  the  Poles  were 
expelled;  and  Russia,  instead  of  an  instrument  of  European 
influences,  became  a  barrier  against  them,  as  she  remains  to  this 
day :  nay,  she  has  conquered  Poland  in  her  turn,  and  presses 
upon  Grermany. 

Without  speculating  upon  what  would  be  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  if  Poland  had  become  Protestant,  and  Russia  Polish, 
let  us  retrace  the  steps  by  which  Russia  has  been  gradually 
brought  to  become  what  she  is,  politically,  socially,  and  morally. 

The  original  state  of  the  Sarmatian  people  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  barbarian  liberty  and  equality.  Indeed,  the  peasant  still 
says  '^  thee  '^  and  ^^  thou "  to  every  body,  which  gives  his  lan- 
guage a  tone  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  augmented,  perhaps,  by 
the  expressions  of  endearment  with  which  it  abounds,  as,  ^'my 
heart,"  ''my  Ufe,''  ''my  dove."  After  the  reign  of  Rurik  and 
his  Varangians,  the  descendants  of  the  first  adventurers  acquired 
a  sort  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  superiority,  which,  however, 
still  left  the  Russian  peasant  a  freeman,  llie  long  tyranny  of 
the  Tartars  made  the  next  advance  towards  the  present  social 
state.  The  peasant  became  accustomed  to  look  upon  himself  as 
bom  to  labour  for  others.  His  immediate  taskmasters  were  the 
Nobles  of  his  own  country,  who,  paying  tribute  to  the  Asiatic 
invaders,  were  established  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  powers  in 
order  to  be  the  better  able  to  exact  it.  When  the  Tartar  yoke 
was  thrown  off,  it  was  practically  an  emancipation  of  the  Czar 
and  the  nobles  merely,  while  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  did 
not  change.  It  was  still,  however,  more  tolerable  than  it  is  now ; 
and  the  poor  people,  in  the  joy  of  their  release  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  stranger  and  the  infidel,  did  not  perceive  that  their 
superiors  alone  profited  by  it.  The  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  justly 
caUed  "the  Terrible," — a  contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
who  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, — was  a  new  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  despotism.     The  citizens  of  Novogorod  the 
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Greats  M^ho  sighed  for  their  old  freedom^  and  still  retained  certain 
democratic  institutions,  were  suspected  of  conspiring  to  surrender 
the  city  and  surrounding  territoiy  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Poland.  Ivan  took  this  devoted  city  in  1570,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  butchered  twenty-five  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  in 
cold  blood:  its  franchises  were  done  away  with  for  ever;  and 
the  bell  that  used  to  summon  the  Vetche,  or  popular  assembly 
of  the  only  free  city  in  the  empire,  has  been  silent  for  well- 
nigh  three  centuries.  During  this  reign,  also,  took  place  the 
first  encounter  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians.  The 
Sultan,  Selim  II.,  ordered  a  canal  to  be  cut  between  the  Don 
and  the  Wolga;  but  wild-looking  men,  issuing  from  the  woods, 
cut  his  workmen  to  pieces : — ^they  were  the  soldiers  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible. 

The  dynasty  of  Rurik  became  extinct  in  1598;  and  Boris 
Godunof,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  energy,  whose  sister  had 
married  the  last  representative  of  the  imperial  family,  managed 
to  become  its  successor.  During  his  brother-in-law's  life,  Boris 
had  rivetted  the  chains  of  the  peasants  by  depriving  them  of  the 
right  of  changing  lands  and  lords,  if  they  pleased,  on  St.  George's 
Day, — a  privilege  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This  fatal 
measure  may  be  considered  as  the  establishment  of  serfdom, 
properly  so  called.  The  peasant  was  henceforth  tied  to  the  soil, 
bought  and  sold  along  with  it,  and  unable  to  escape  from  a  cruel 
master  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  one.  It  coincided 
chronologically  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne 
,  of  England ;  so  that  the  century  which  was  to  witness  the  conse- 
cration of  Englishmen's  dearest  liberties,  began  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  last  liberties  of  the  Russian  people.  What  an 
opportunity,  indeed,  that  was  for  Poland,  if  the  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  hindered  her 
from  profiting  by  it,  and  rousing  the  Russian  serf  to  fight  for 
freedom ! 

Boris  Grodunof  felt  the  necessity  of  surrounding  his  newly- 
acquired  power  with  every  possible  prestige.  He  was  the  first 
to  assume  the  title  of  Czar,  the  Russian  corruption  of  Casar. 
He  promulgated  a  prayer,  which  the  head  of  every  family  was  to 
repeat  before  their  meals :  "  My  God,  we  pray  for  the  health  of 
tlie  body  and  soul  of  Boris,  our  Czar;  the  only  Christian 
Monarch  of  the  universe,  whom  other  Sovereigns  serve  as  slaves, 
whose  mind  is  a  deep  of  wisdom,  and  whose  heart  is  full  of  love 
and  magnanimity.^^  The  whole  tendency  of  Czarism  is  breathed 
in  this  prayer ;  which,  while  appealing  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Russian  mind  to  King-Vorship,  at  the  same  time  artfully 
flattered  the  sort  of  pride  which  belongs  to  half-savage  nations, 
and  made  the  Czar,  in  some  sort,  the  representative  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  people.  It  is  to  be  feared  this  prayer  was  intended 
to  produce  effect  on  eai*th,  rather  than  to  be  heard  in  heaven ; 
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but  the  adoption  of  such  a  device  for  making  the  royal  person 
an  object  of  superstitious  reverence,  proves  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  cast  of  thought  in  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to 
influence.  The  Russian  is  distinguished  by  an  instinct  of  vene- 
ration and  a  natural  religiousness^ — ^precious  qualities  indeed,  if 
they  had  not  been  abused  into  servility  and  superstition.  The 
low  mechanical  sort  of  religion  he  had  learned  from^the  Greeks, 
and  the  perpetual  struggle  for  existence  in  which  he  found  him- 
self engaged  with  Tartar  and  Turk,  combined  to  make  his  reli- 
gion and  his  patriotism  one  feeling;  to  absorb  the  religious  in 
the  national  character,  and,  at  last, — since  in  Asiatic  fashion  the 
Ruler  is  the  nation, — ^to  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  political  Ruler 
the  deep-seated  and  enduring  impulses  which  properly  belong  to 
the  religious  principle.  '^  The  God  of  the  Russians  is  great,*'  is 
a  proverb  which  exhibits  this  feeling.  More  chaiUcteristic  still 
is  the  expression,  '^  Holy  Russia,'*  which  embodies  the  popular 
conception  of  the  national  calling  to  be  the  all-conquering 
orthodox  people. 

These  arts  did  not  prolong  Boris's  reign,  or  secure  the  crown 
for  his  family.  But  when,  after  several  years  of  anarchy,  the 
first  Romanof  was  elected  Czar,  in  1618,  by  almost  general  con- 
sent, he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  use  the  theocratic 
language  which  was  so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  their  sub- 
jects. ''You,"  said  Peter  the  Great,  in  a  Manifesto  against  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  whom  he  was  about  to  attack  most  unjustly, — 
''You,  and  you  alone,  will  be  to  blame  for  this,  and  will  have  to 
answer  for  it  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
Peter  brought  the  system  to  perfection  by  assuming,  in  1702, 
the  religious  as  well  as  political  supremacy  over  his  people^ — 
making  himself  at  once  the  Pope  and  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias.  This  bold  step  was  facilitated  by  the  subserviency 
toward  the  civil  power,  in  which  the  Russian  Church,  like  its 
Ghreek  parent,  had  jdways  been  maintained;  it  concentrated 
upon  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  without  a  rival,  the  strongest 
feelings  of  respect  and  devotedness  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable.  Yet  the  usurpation  was  not  eflPected  altogether  without 
opposition :  some  of  the  Clergy  and  peasantry  called  the  Czar 
"Antichrist,"  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  Starowers,  or  " Old 
Believers,"  who  dissent  from  the  National  Church  on  this 
ground.  This  sect,  though  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion, was  too  numerous  to  be  exterminated :  it  is  supposed  now 
to  amount  to  five  millions  of  souls,  chiefly,  we  believe,  in  Little 
Russia.  The  Grovemment  tried  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence 
by  interrupting  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  Priesthood ;  the 
Priests  who  acQiered  to  the  sect  being  seized,  formed  into  regi- 
ments, and  sent  to  die  of  ague  in  Laokeran,  on  the  Caspian : 
but  this  purpose  has  been  defeated  by  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan ;  for,  since  1846,  Greek  Bishops  at  Constantinople  confer 
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imposition  of  hands  on  the  persons  sent  to  them  by  the 
Starowers.  The  essential  difference  between  the  Old  Believers 
and  the  National  Church  has  led  to  minor  details  of  controversy, 
in  which  the  wretchedly  low  conceptions  of  both  parties  are  but 
too  plainly  revealed :  thus,  one  of  the  matters  eagerly  agitated  is, 
whether  the  priestly  benediction  with  two  fingers  is  valid,  or 
whether  it  should  be  bestowed  with  three  fingers!  At  the 
bottom  of  these  puerile  controversies  there  exists  a  persevering 
instinct  of  religious  independence,  which,  in  some  day  of  distress, 
may  render  the  Starowers  a  revolutionary  power,  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  the  whole  Russian  system.  Some  minor  sectaries 
expect  the  coming  of  an  ideal  Prince,  whom  they  call  ^^the 
White  Czar;''  and  in  1812  they  thought  that  Napoleon  was  the 
lion  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  coming  to  dethrone  the  false 
Emperor,  and  prepare  the  way  of  the  White  Czar.  They 
actually  sent  Napoleon  a  deputation,  but  it  did  not  reach  him. 
The  fugitive  Cossacks,  who  have  two  settlements  in  Asia  Minor, 
— one  from  the  time  of  Mazeppa's  alliance  with  Charles  XII.,  and 
the  other  fit)m  the  time  of  Catherine  II., — ^belong  both  of  them 
to  the  sect  of  the  Starowers,  and  entertain  correspondence  with 
their  co-religionists  within  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  extraordinary  labours  of  Peter  the  Great  to  raise  Russia 
in  the  scale  of  material  civilization,  are  known  to  every  body. 
He  found  the  empire  with  one  solitary  port.  Archangel,  free 
from  ice  some  three  months  in  the  year :  he  left  it  with  a  mag- 
nificent capital  opening  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  He  organize! 
an  army,  created  a  navy,  established  a  regular  administration, 
fostered  the  arts,  made  canals,  instituted  posts,  and  invented  an 
alphabet.  This  last  fact  requires  explanation ;  for  it  is,  at  first 
sight,  almost  inconceivable,  that  a  great  people,  converted  to 
Christianity  for  eight  centuries,  should  have  had  no  alphabet 
until  1704.  Such  a  fact  is  a  revelation  of  the  state  of  Russian 
culture,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter,  which  requires  no  comment. 
It  appears  that  the  old  Sclavonic  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  still 
remained  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  while  it  had 
gradually  gone  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life;  or,  rather,  it  had 
never  been  exactly  the  colloquial  language  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  populations  of  Russia,  who  spoke  various  dialects  related 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  Sclavonic,  but  which  were  illustrated 
by  no  literary  productions,  and  which  it  had  never  been 
attempted  to  reduce  to  unity  and  order.  Peter  suppressed  nine 
of  the  forty-three  Sclavonic  letters,  and  so  far  modified  the  dead 
language,  by  rules  taken  from  the  chief  living  dialects,  as  to  lay 
a  fixed  basis  for  the  modem  Russian  tongue,  and  make  it  capa- 
ble, of  the  improvements  it  has  since  received.  Lomonosof,  a 
fisherman  of  Archangel,  was  the  author  of  the  first  Russian 
Grammar.  Prince  Kantemir,  a  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan, 
Ambassador  at  London  in  1732,  and  at  Paris  in  1738,  a  friend 
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of  Montesquieu,  was  the  first  native  writer  of  any  eminence. 
He  excelled  in  satire,  for  which  his  nation  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  genius.  The  only  other  literary  character  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Derjavin,  a  Tartar  soldier  from  Kazan, 
whose  lyric  poetry  is  of  a  high  order,  and  veiy  original.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 

The  great  drawback  upon  Peter's  labours  is,  that  he  himself 
remained  a  barbarian  in  the  midst  of  the  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion. While  instinctively  forestalling  the  famous  phrase, 
^'  Knowledge  is  power,^^  he  showed  himself  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  higher  power  of  self-restraint, — ^that  moral  supe- 
riority,— ^without  which  knowledge  is  but  power  in  hands  that 
are  unworthy  of  it.  The  Monarch  who  could  spend  weeks  toge- 
ther in  the  lowest  debauchery,  and  with  the  lowest  associates ; 
who  was  at  once  tyrant,  drunkard,  and  buffoon;  who  could  let 
loose  live  bears  in  a  masquerade  at  his  fooFs  wedding,  and  cut 
oflF  with  his  own  hand  the  heads  of  a  score  of  rebellious  Strelitz, 
quaffing  off  a  cup  of  wine  between  every  victim ; — such  a  man 
was  still  a  savage  at  bottom,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
real  principle  of  civilization.  He  could  value  the  various  processes 
by  which  men  acquire  empire  over  nature ;  he  could  value  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  as  such,  and  facilitate  its  conmiunication ; 
but  he  remained  a  stranger  to  a  whole  order  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings in  which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  grown  up,  and  which  were 
so  early  instilled  into  every  successive  generation,  as  to  appear 
innate  and  hereditary.  Were  it  not  for  this,  he  would  have 
devoted  his  prodigious  enei^es  to  raise  his  people  morally, 
instead  of  merely  borrowing  the  arts  and  copying  the  external 
civilization  of  other  nations :  his  reform  would  have  proceeded 
from  mthifiy  and  been  thorough,  instead  of  coming  from  with* 
out,  and  remaining  superficial.  As  it  was,  his  own  character, 
with  all  its  contrasts,  became  the  emblem  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  system  which  he  began  has  been  developed  by  his  suc- 
cessors. In  some  respects,  indeed,  there  has  been  progress ;  a 
national  literature,  for  instance,  has  begun  to  replace  transla- 
tions from  foreigners;  but,  on  the  whole,  Russia  is  what  Peter 
made  it, — a  society  under  perpetual  martial  law,  with  the  disci- 
pline of  a  camp  instead  of  the  order  of  a  state,  the  people  enre- 
gimented  without  being  educated,  modem  administrative  expe- 
rience serving  oriental  despotism,  the  extremes  of  natural  bar- 
barism and  imported  civilization  elbowing  each  other  at  every 
turn;  and  the  inamorality,  venality,  servility,  and  mendacity  of 
all  ranks  justifying  the  terrible  sentence  of  Diderot,  that  "  Rus- 
sia was  a  fruit  which  had  rotted  before  ripening."  Russia 
passed  at  one  bound  from  childhood  to  artificial  manhood :  the 
impatience  of  her  Monarchs  deprived  her  of  the  lessons  of  ado- 
lescence, of  the  deep  fermentation  of  slow  and  natural  civilization. 
It  taught  her  to  live  for  appearances,  to  impose  upon  the  world 
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by  the  spectacle  of  her  power,  and  of  her  imitations  of  Euro- 
pean culture,  without  troubling  herself  about  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  her  population,  and  the  low  moral  standard 
ofaQ. 

Peter  ordered  his  Nobles  to  give  balls  at  St.  Petersburg,  and- 
he  made  a  decree  to  oblige  their  wives  and  daughters  to  appear 
at  them,  and  abandon  their  Asiatic  seclusion.  Such  sovereign 
cares  may  excite  a  smile ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  they  were  the 
beginning  of  a  minute  inquisitorial  tyranny,  in  which  the  Czars 
have  continued  to  indulge,  and  from  the  stifling  graqp  of  which 
no  domestic  privacy  is  safe.  The  habits  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  German  functionaries  introduced  by  Peter,  wounded  the  ' 
national  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  Russians;  and  the 
struggle  between  the  national  and  foreign  element  was,  as  it 
were,  personified  in  that  between  the  Czar  himself  and  his  son 
Alexis,  who,  after  flying  from  the  empire,  returned,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  poisoned  there.  Peter  vanquished  the  resist- 
ance of  the  old  Muscovites;  but,  instead  of  looking  upon  his 
despotism  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  should  be  softened  down  in 
future  generations,  as  society  got  less  rude,  he  took  every  pre- 
caution to  render  it  perpetuid.  Up  to  his  time,  the  ukases 
began  with  this  formula,  ^^  The  great  Prince  has  ordained :  the 
Boyards  have  approved.^'  He  suppressed  it;  he  would  not  even 
leave  the  Boyanis  the  semblance  of  a  political  right.  Of  course, 
since  one  mind  is  not  able  to  go  through  the  business  of  an 
inmiense  empire,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Senate, 
and  governmental  departments  of  all  sorts ;  but  the  will  of  the 
Autocrat  is  supreme  and  uncontrolled.  The  only  means  by 
which  the  Boyards  can  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  afiairs  of 
state,  is  through  the  comparative  facility  which  their  access  to 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  affords  them  of  using  poison  or 
the  dagger ;  and  modem  Russian  history  presents  us  with  tra- 
gedies which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  not  heard  of  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  almost  justifying  M.  de  Custine's  definition,  ^'  An 
absolute  monarchy,  tempered  l^  assassination.^'  A  body  of 
nobility,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  afiairs  of  their  country,  are 
necessarily  dissipated;  they  are  driven  to  debauchery  and  pro- 
digality by  very  weariness  at  St.  Petersburg  now,  like  those  of 
Venice  once.  Hence  the  proprietors  of  Russia  have  been  accu- 
mulating debts  for  several  generations,  with  a  recklessness 
unknown  in  other  countries.  Catherine  II.,  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  clutches  of  private  usurers,  founded  a  state  bank, 
in  which  money  is  lent  to  them  at  eight  j^er  cent.  By  this -means 
their  property  falls  rapidly  into  the  hands  <rf  Government :  the 
Crown  now  possesses  half  the  lands  of  the  empire,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  its  serfs,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  all  the  other  proprietors  put  together ;  so  that  Russia  is  making 
giant  strides  towards  the  Socialist  ideal  of— the  state  the  uni* 
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versal  land-oiyner.  One  human  being  Autocrat,  Pontiff,  and 
landlord  of  all  the  Russias !  What  a  prospect  for  those  who 
admire  authority !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  high  reactionary 
aristocracy  of  Qermany  should  openly  express  their  sympathy 
for  the  Czar  at  the  present  crisis,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  morbid  feeling  which  makes  some  of  them  every  day  turn 
Papists  or  Irvingites. 

For  the  still  greater  centralization  of  power,  all  the  free  mem- 
bers of  society  were  distributed  by  Peter  into  fourteen  classes,  the 
civil  and  military  hierarchies  corresponding  to  each  oth^r,  and  rank 
throughout  the  empire  being  determined  by  the  class  assigned 
to  each  individual  in  this  vast  organization,  which  begins  with 
the  Field-Marshal  and  the  Patriarch,  and  ends  with  the  Ensign 
and  the  Sexton.  Between  the  Nobles  and  the  serfs  there  is  an 
intermediate  class,  the  bui^esses  of  towns,  divided  into  three 
guilds :  the  first  consists  of  burgesses  who  have  £8,000  capital 
and  upwards ;  the  second,  of  those  who  have  £3,200;  the  third, 
£1,280.  The  members  of  the  first  two  guilds  may  ride  in  a 
carriage  with  two  horses,  and  they  are  exempt  from  corporal 
chastisement  j  the  members  of  the  third  may  not  aspire  to  more 
than  a  one-horse  carriage,  and  may  be  caned  and  knouted  at 
pleasure.  All  three  may  have  houses  of  their  own,  and  even 
gardens ;  but  they  cannot  buy  land  with  serfs  upon  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  country  in  the  circumstances  of  Russia 
imder  Peter  the  Great,  cotdd  borrow  the  military  arts  of  the 
civilized  world  more  easily  than  any  other;  indeed,  a  semi* 
barbarous  people,  when  disciplined,  are,  in  many  respects,  more 
formidable  in  war  than  more  advanced  races.  Large  armies  can 
be  more  easily  levied  and  supported ;  the  wants  of  the  soldier 
are  fewer,  and  he  sets  lightly  by  his  own  life  and  that  of  others. 
Russia,  upon  assuming  her  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
found  herself  capable  of  exercising,  by  mere  physical  strength, 
far  greater  influence  than  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  from 
any  other  consideration.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  she 
should  bestow  especial  attention  on  the  only  sphere  in  which  she 
could  successfldly  compete  with  other  nations,  and  that  she 
should  become  an  essentially  military  power.  This  tendency 
was  increased  by  a  great  many  causes.  The  disposition  to 
extend  oneself  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  neglect  internal 
improvement  for  foreign  conquest,  is  not  extinct  in  the  more 
highly  civilized  nations;  but  it  does  certainly  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent  among  the  less  civilized.  A  spirit  of  restless 
agitation  is  the  character  of  all  northern  nations  in  particular, 
unless  where  serious  religious  development  and  domestic  com- 
fort attach  them  to  their  home.  The  Russian  peasant  has 
instincts  not  altogether  imrelated  to  those  of  the  Tartar  who 
oppressed  him  once:  the  thought  of  more  fertile  and  sunny 
regions  gleams  betimes  across  his  generally  apathetic  mind^ 
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infipiring  a  vague  desire  to  visit  and  possess  them.  He  does  not 
attach  himself  to  liis  monotonous  plains^  forests^  and  marshes^ 
like  the  inhabitants  of  regions  of  more  strongly  marked  and 
varied  character:  his  patriotism  concerns  itself  with  the  lan- 
guage, the  religion,  and  the  customs  of  his  people,  rather  than 
with  the  land  they  live  in,  and  can  readily  resign  itself  to  emi- 
gration. Again:  hereditary  strife  with  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Turkey  had  assumed  a  religious  character,  and  accustomel  the 
Russian  soldier  to  shoulder  his  musket  with  deeper  feelings  than 
those  of  national  antagonism.  Let  us  add,  that  the  state  of  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  was  such  as  might  tempt  a  more  highly- 
principled  Court  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg  to  turn  to  account 
their  dissensions,  and  their  many  elements  of  internal  weakness^ 
by  timely  alternations  of  intrigue  and  force. 

All  these  causes  combined  prepared  Russia  to  be  an  invading 
people,  ever  ready  to  seize  the  opportimity  of  aggrandizement, 
and  retaining  the  prey  that  it  had  once  seized  with  the  tenacity 
of  the  Maelstrom.  It  is  now  the  only  people  of  .  Europe 
which  retains  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  conquest,  while 
experience  has  taught  aU  the  others  to  give  it  up,  and  recipro- 
cally respect  their  several  national  existences.  Peter  showed 
his  successors,  by  his  example,  the  directions  in  which  they 
were  to  march  on  the  career  of  systematic  aggression  which  his 
daring,  inhuman,  and  unscrupulous  genius  traced  out  for  them. 
He  planned  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  though  he 
was  himself  signally  defeated  by  them,  and  driven  behind  the 
Dnieper;  he  commanded  the  Caspian  by  a  fleet,  his  influence 
and  alliances  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  he  got 
possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  Persia,  though  it  was  soon 
retaken  by  the  vigorous  conduct  of  Nadir  Shah;  in  the  North 
he  wrested  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia  from  Sweden,  inflicting 
the  first  serious  wound  on  the  power  of  that  noble  people.  The 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  embodied  at  once  all  his 
thoughts,  his  purposes,  and  his  fatdts.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
his  self-love  over  the  independence  of  the  old  Muscovites  who 
wished  to  resist  his  innovations :  it  inaugurated  the  naval  power 
of  a  great  continental  people  finding  its  way  to  the  ocean :  its 
costly  edifices,  built  with  Grecian  and  Roman  colonnades,  so 
unlike  the  national  architecture  of  the  Kremlin,  and  so  unsuited 
to  a  country  of  level  plains  and  imdefined  horizons,  were  a  fit 
expression  of  an  artificial  civilization  that  had  no  roots  in  the 
soU.  At  the  same  time  a  capital  built  upon  ground  won  from 
Sweden  was  the  proudest  emblem  that  could  be  devised  of  the 
vast  and  persevering  ambition  that  premeditated  raising  its 
greatness  upon  the  spoils  of  the  world.  It  was  a  trophy  prophetic 
of  the  future  power  of  Russia,  and,  from  its  erection  onward. 
Princes  and  people  have  been  planning  for  the  future,  while  the 
Other  nations  of  Europe  have    been  living  for  the  present. 
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Strange  coincidence !  it  is  to  the  United  States  that  one  must  go 
to  find  equal  pre-occupation  about  the  future,  and  equal  suscep- 
tibility on  the  score  of  national  institutions. 

Of  all  the  successors  of  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II.  trod 
most  completely  in  his  steps ;  whether  we  consider  the  vices  of 
her  private  life,  or  her  boimdless  ambition,  military  triumphs, 
and  diplomatic  dexterity.  This  reign  of  thirty-four  years  wit- 
nessed the  two  dismemberments  of  Poland,  the  first  permanent 
footing  gained  south  of  Caucasus, — ^when  Heraclius,  Sovereign  of 
Georgia,  Imeretia,  and  Mingrelia,  was  inveigled  into  recognising 
himself  the  vassal  of  Russia, — ^two  successfol  wars  with  Turkey, 
the  annexation  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  advance  of  the  south-west 
frontier  first  to  the  Bogue,  and  then  to  the  Dniester.  That  is 
to  say,  she  augmented  the  empire  by  several  millions  of  sotds, 
and  by  territories  larger  than  France  or  than  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Catherine  may  be  said  to  have  settled  and  perfected 
the  successive  processes  by  which  independent  states,  or  the 
provinces  of  other  empires,  were  henceforth  to  be  incorporated 
with  Russia.  The  formula  is  weU  defined  by  Sir  John  M'Neil 
to  be  the  following :  first,  disorganization  by  means  of  corrup- 
tion and  secret  agency;  next  in  order,  military  occupation,  to 
restore  tranquillity ;  then  protection,  followed  by  incorporation. 
Her  first  war  with  Turkey  was  remarkable  for  the  fiirst  great 
victory  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Tchesme  by  Alexis  Orlofl^,  imder  the  direction  of  an 
English  ofiicer.  Admiral  Greig.  This  war  was  undertaken  by 
the  Porte,  in  1769,  essentially  to  procure  the  evacuation  of 
Poland.  The  war  of  1787  was  the  result  of  a  secret  arrange- 
ment with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and  Egypt  was  ofiered  to 
Prance,  if  she  would  join  in  the  project ;  but  it  was  defeated  by 
the  interposition  of  England  and  Prussia.  On  this  occasion,  the 
idea  of  disturbing  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  seriously 
entertained  at  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Nassau  Siegen  drew  up 
a  project  for  the  march  of  an  army,  through  Bokhara  and  Cash- 
mere, to  Bengal;  and  the  scheme  has  never  been  forgotten  in 
Russia :  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  which  have  secured 
her  trans-Caucasian  provinces,  must  have  been  made  for  some 
greater  end  than  the  simple  possession  of  those  costly  append- 
ages to  the  empire. 

The  work  which  Peter  had  begun,  of  subduing  the  Cossacks, 
and  making  their  very  habits  of  wild  independence  subserve  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  was  completed  by  Catherine.  Those 
communities  of  haidy  borderers  had  gradually  formed  them- 
selves in  the  Ukraine.  The  love  of  independence  had  early 
attracted  into  the  unpeopled  regions  between  Russia  and  Poland 
fugitive  peasants, — criminals  betimes, — ^the  bolder  and  discon- 
tented spirits  who  would^own  the  authority  of  neither  country* 
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They  sought  protection  ifrom  feach,  alternately^  when  the  other 
tried  to  bring  them  into  subjection ;  and  were  as  much  Polish  as 
Russian^  until  the  intolerance  of  the  Jesuits  threw  them  finally 
into  the  arms  of  the  power  that  professed  their  own  religion. 
The  communities  of  the  Don  were  formed  of  Russians^  Tartars^ 
and  Circassians^  under  similar  circumstances.  The  name^  "  Cos* 
sack/'  originated  here  from  the  Turkish  word  casak^  "partisan/' 
'^ight-horseman/^  The  borderers  of  the  Ukraine  were  first 
called  Zaporogues  /  a  term  which  indicated  their  abode  "  above 
the  cataracts''  of  the  Dnieper.  Completely  tamed  by  the 
severity  of  Peter  and  Catherine,  they  are  now  military  colonists^ 
with  many  privileges^  and  great  equedity  amongst  each  other. 
The  lands  they  cultivate  do  not  belong  to  the  individual  pro* 
prietors,  but  to  the  oonmiune. 

At  Voltaire's  death  Catherine  bought  his  library,  and  had  it 
arranged,  with  his  bust  in  the  middle,  in  a  sumptuous  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.  With  a  spurious  liberalism,  quite  in  Yol' 
taire's  taste,  she  pretended  to  copy  institutions,  the  spirit  of 
which  she  could  not  adopt.  Thus  she  once  determined  to  have 
a  Parliament,  and  convoked  Deputies  from  all  the  provinces  to 
Moscow,  to  compile  a  '^ftmdamental  legislation."  It  soon  came 
out,  however,  that  there  were  still  to  be  ukases ;  and  no  reply 
could  be  given  to  the  homely  remark  of  a  Tartar,  that  if  there 
were  still  to  be  ukases,  he  did  not  see  the  Use  of  laws !  Another 
time  the  Empress  pubUshcd  an  ukase,  ordering  the  word  "  slave  " 
to  be  banished  firom  the  Russian  vocabulary :  however,  the  thing 
remained  unchanged,  and,  worse,  its  action  was  extended ;  for  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  this  Princess  that  the  peasants  of  Little 
Russia  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  which  they  had 
hitherto  escaped. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russia  had  made 
immense  progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  Peter  the 
Great's  projects.  She  had  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Baltic, 
and  nearly  exclusive  possession  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian.  She  had  begun  to  domineer  in  Persia,  with  a  view  to 
open  the  road  to  India.  She  knew  how  to  convert  her  neigh* 
hours  into  dependents,  by  tempting  them  with  territory;  or, 
when  their  hostility  was  aroused  by  her  usurpations,  she  managed 
to  conquer  their  resistance  by  the  influence  she  possessed  over 
Cabinets  at  a  distance.  She  presented  a  spectacle  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  such  as  the  world  had  not  witnessed  since 
ancient  Rome;  and  it  was  not  obtained,  like  that  of  Rome,  by. 
fierce  conflict  with  her  equals;  for  she  had  never  come  into  hos- 
tile contact,  as  a  principal,  and  unaided,  with  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe :  she  had  but  profited  by  the  weakness,  or  the 
disorganization,  or  the  decay,  of  neighbouring  countries. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Paul  was 
murdered  in  March,  1801,  in  his  new  palace  of  St.  Michael,  in 
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the  most  determined  and  barbarous  manner,  by  some  Nobles 
who  had  suffered  private  injuries,  and  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  were  doing  good  service  to  their  country.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  Alexander  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  "  May  the  horror  of  this  first  day/^  he  exclaimed,  '^  be 
efibced  by  the  glory  of  those  that  are  to  follow  V^  Alexander 
had  the  natural  religious  instinct  of  the  people  he  was  called  to 
goverki;  and  the  theocratic  principles  which  previous  Sovereigns 
had  professed  in  deference  to  the  spirit  of  their  people,  became 
matter  of  real  conviction  with  him.  The  administrative  bureau- 
cracy, borrowed  from  Germany,  was,  indeed,  retained  as  a  con« 
venient  instrument;  but  the  Asiatic  idea  of  the  supreme  power, 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Mongols,  and  the  peculiarly 
Russian  idea  of  the  religious  character  and  mission  of  this 
supreme  power,  were  dominant;  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
Court  became  intensely  national*  Boris  Qodunof  and  Peter  the 
Great  had  so  far  understood  the  Russian  character,  that  they 
knew  how  to  use  popular  superstitions  and  prgudices  to  serve 
their  own  ambitious  purposes;  but  Alexander,  and  Nicolas 
after  him,  who  adopted  the  popular  conceptions  and  aspirations 
for  their  own  sakes,  felt  themselves  responsible  to  God  and  to 
Russia,  and  made  their  personal  ambition  the  instrument  of  the 
ambition  of  their  people*  In  this  important  respect  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  Nicolas  have  formed  a  new  period  in  Russian 
history.  The  national  spirit  has  developed  itself  among  the 
higher  classes,  partly  through  the  example  of  the  Princes,  pturtly 
through  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  trom  a  participation  in  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  create,  in  all  countries,  a 
feeling  of  nationality  previously  unknown.  The  Russian  Ian* 
guage  is  now  spoken  at  Court,  by  order  of  Nicolas.  Russian 
literature  no  longer- consists  in  translations  and  imitations;  it 
has  begun  to  be  original.  Karamsin  wrote  his  Classical  History 
of  Russia  early  in  this  century.  Mouravieff,  tutor  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine,  has  written  a  History  of  the 
Russian  Church.  Kriloff  displayed  his  genips  for  fables  and 
apologues  so  far  back  as  1808,  writing  in  that  satirical  spirit  in 
which  his  countrymen  excel,  and  depicting  Russian  manners, 
ideas,  prenudices,  character,  physiognomy,  and  even  costumes, 
with  wonderfol  fidelity.  Gogol  and  Kukolnik  are  distinguished 
dramatists.  lukovski,  BatiucUkov,  Lermontoff,  are  poetSj 
— eclipsed,  however,  by  Alexander  Pouchkin,  whose  death,  in  a 
duel  in  1887,  was  bewailed  as  a  national  misfortune.  There  are 
also  respectable  labours  in  oriental  languages,  undertaken  in 
connexion  with  the  University  of  Kazan. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  Alexander  managed  to 
reconcile  a  somewhat  dissipated  life  with  his  ccnstitutiontd  mys* 
ticism;  but  he  had  struggles  of  conscience;  and  when  Madame 
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de  Kxudener  forced  her  way  into  his  tent  one  evening,  as  he 
passed  through  Germany  on  his  march  to  Paris,  he  received  her 
as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  and  learned  to  read  his  Bible  with 
prayer,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  from  God  upon  all  his  imdertak- 
ings.  It  was  in  the  first  fervour  of  his  conversion  that  he  pro- 
posed the  Holy  AUiance,  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  concurred,  through  a  sort  of  condescendence 
to  the  whim  of  their  royal  brother,  and  with  the  feeling,  doubt- 
less, that  it  might  usefully  counteract  the  prevailing  demo- 
cratic spirit;  but,  for  the  ardent,  and  at  that  time  generoua, 
mind  of  the  Czar,  it  was  really  the  expression  of  his  hearths 
desire  to  wield  his  sceptre  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  millions  confided  to  him.  We  knew  the  late 
Monsieur  Empeytaz,  of  Geneva,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Alexander  at  that  eventfiil  period,  was  one  of  his  spiritual 
advisers,  and  often  bowed  the  knee  with  him  in  private  prayer ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  of  the  entire  sincerity  with  which  the  young 
Monarch  composed  the  manifesto  of  the  Alliance.  K  we  remember 
rightly,  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  abo,  and  some  pious  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  opportimities  of  edifying  conversa- 
tion or  prayer  with  Alexander  during  his  visit  to  England. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Catherine  IL,  a  Monsieur  St.  Martin,  a 
Frenchman,  had  brought  a  sort  of  religious  mysticism  into 
vogue  among  the  upper  classes  of  Russia.  It  escaped  conflict 
with  the  Greek  Church  by  hiding  itself  under  the  cloak  of  Free- 
masonry: the  terrible  Souvaroflf  and  Prince  Potemkin  were 
among  its  adepts ;  and  it  made  Alexander's  religious  ideas  more 
comprehensible  to  some  of  those  about  him  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  He  cherished  fond  ideas  of  religious  and  civil 
reformation.  The  Bible  was  to  become  a  household  book  in 
Russia.  The  Bible  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  was  instituted 
under  his  immediate  protection ;  and  its  branches  soon  spread 
into  the  remotest  regions  of  Siberia.  He  abolished  the  Secret 
State  Chancery  and  sundry  cruel  punishments,  permitted  the 
nobility  to  emancipate  their  serfs  if  they  pleased,  and  improved 
the  condition  of  the  serfe  of  the  Crown, — ^both  of  them  measures 
intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  general  emancipation. 
He  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  liberalism  on  September  27th, 
1815,  by  proclaiming  Poland  a  distinct  and  constitutional  king- 
dom ;  the  laws  and  taxes  to  be  voted  by  a  National  Assembly ; 
the  serfs  to  be  enfranchised  gradually;  the  Judges  immovable; 
the  Diet  to  consist  of  sixty-four  Senators  nominated  by  the  King 
for  life,  seventy-seven  appointed  by  the  Nobles,  and  fifty-one 
Deputies  of  Communal  Assemblies;  the  Polish  army  not  to  be 
employed  out  of  Europe.  When  the  Herald-at-Arlns  of  Poland 
proclaimed  the  kingdom  at  Warsaw,  there  was  immense  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  Palatines  appeared  at  the  coronation  with  their  seve- 
ral banners;  the  eagle  of  the  Sobieski  floated  every  where;  and 
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the  shouts  of  a  re-nationalized  people  rent  the  an*.    Alas  that  it 
should  have  been  but  a  delusion  and  a  dream ! 

When  Madame  de  Stael  visited  Russia^  "  You  will  be  hurt. 
Madam/'  said  the  Emperor,  "on  witnessing  the  serfdom  of  the 
peasantry.  I  have  done  what  I  could;  I  have  enfranchised  the 
serfe  of  my  own  dominions ;  but  I  must  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Nobles  just  as  much  as  if  we  had  a  constitution,  which,  mifor- 
tunately,  we  have  not/'  '^  Sire,  your  character  is  a  constitu- 
tion,'' said  the  talented  authoress,— of  course,  with  winning  smile 
and  graceful  inclination.  Unfortunately  for  Kussia,  and  for  the 
world,  this  clever  piece  of  flattery  was  nothing  more,  as  the 
sequel  proved.  Alexander's  generous  purposes  were  the  fruits 
of  impulse  rather  than  of  fixed  and  clearly  understood  principle. 
He  was  naturally  inconstant ;  and  his  religion,  though  heartfelt, 
had  a  character  of  vague  mysticism,  partlv  from  personal  tem- 
perament, partlv  because  this  is  the  form  which  religion  invariably 
assumes  when  its  external  profession  and  rites  have  become  so 
corrupt  and  materialized  as  not  to  bear  examination.  His 
liberalism  was  earnest  enough  to  make  him  wish  to  be,  under 
God,  the  minister  of  good  to  his  subjects ;  but  it  did  not  carry 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  allow  them  to  do  good  to  themselves 
without  his  help.  The  autocratic  habit  of  thinking  remained 
unchanged  beneath  the  superficial,  though  by  no  means  affected, 
admiration  of  the  state  of  happier  societies;  and  he  gave  Poland 
a  Constitution  without  understanding  the  practical  working  of 
self-government,  without  any  serious  intention  of  abdicating  his 
absolute  power,  and  without  so  much  as  perceiving  that  he  ought 
in  consistency  to  do  so;  just  as  he  actually,  at  about  the  same 
time,  proposed  declaring  his  Ministers  responsible,  though  a 
ukase  would  have  force  of  law,  whether  countersigned  by  the 
Ministers  or  not!  He  had  imbibed  too  deeply  that  Ultra- 
montane theory  of  divine  right,  which  pretends  to  recognise 
God's  supremacy  over  himian  society  more  directly  by  looking 
upon  men  as  belonging  to  their  Prince,  than  by  loolung  upon 
them  as  belonging  to  themselves.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
Poles  and  their  Emperor  had  not  the  same  idea  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  When,  in  1818,  they  petitioned  for  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  corollaries  of  the  franchises  they  had 
already  obtained,  the  Czar  closed  the  Session  abruptly.  The  Diet 
was  not  re-opened  imtil  1822,  and  then  publicity  of  discussion 
was  suppressed:  a  change  had  come  over  Alexander's  sym- 
pathies. Now  that  the  dm  of  battle  was  hushed  in  Europe,  and 
its  smoke  cleared  away,  it  was  easier  to  perceive  the  extent  to 
which  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  survived  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  strife,  pervaded  the  minds  of  men,  and 
changed  the  face  of  society.  The  Emperor  shuddered  at  the 
advancing  tide  of  democracy,  and  persuaded  himself  that  Provi- 
dence had  put  a  million  of  bayonets  at  his  disposal  in  order  to 
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turn  it  back.  Prince  Mettemich,  who,  though  the  Minister  of 
another  empire,  had  great  weight  with  Alexander,  did  his  best 
to  foster  those  dispositions.  The  revolutionary  attempts  in  Italy, 
the  practical  difficulty  felt  in  governing  Poland  on  the  consti- 
tution^ system,  without  becoming  lumself  a  constitutional 
Monarch,  the  spread  of  secret  societies  in  Russia  itself,  all  con- 
curred to  confirm  the  Czar  in  the  idea  that  resistance  to  the 
spirit  of  modem  times  was  his  particular  mission.  Young  men 
were  no  longer  sent  abroad  to  study  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown ; 
the  Professors  of  political  sciences  were  deprived  of  their  chairs ; 
an  inquisitorial  temper  was  felt  every  where.  Even  the  insur- 
rection in  Greece,  which  all  the  traditions  of  Russian  policy 
should  have  induced  the  Emperor  to  sustain,  could  not  tempt  him 
from  his  determination  to  support  existing  powers  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. He  acquiesced  in  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  not  to  receive  the  envoy  of  the  Greek  insurgents ; 
and,  as  we  learn  from  Chateaubriand's  "  Memoirs,''  the  TVench 
intervention  of  1823,  to  put  down  constitutional  government  in 
'  Spain,  was  essentially  his  work. 

So  late  as  1819,  we  find  Alexander  engaging  in  prayer  with 
William  Allen,  and  betraying  considerable  emotion  at  their 
parting.  Under  Mettemich's  influence,  he  meditated  suppressing 
the  Bible  Society,  which  would  have  been  a  final  rupture  with 
all  his  earlier  tendencies ;  but  he  did  not  actually  take  this  step. 
In  1825,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  south  of  his  dominions, 
and  was  apparently  about  to  come  to  some  decision  in  favour 
of  Greece,  when  he  fell  ill  at  Taganrog,  and  died  after  a  few 
hours*  suffering.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  some  of  the  ultra-theocratic  party,  who  felt  they  could  not 
depend  upon  him;  and,  in  corrobo^tion  of  this  idea,  it  is 
alleged,  that,  having  taken  the  draught  prepared  by  his  Phy- 
sician, he  looked  fixedly  at  the  latter,  and  exclaimed, "  O  crime  \" 
It  is  possible  this  story  may  not  be  true ;  imagination  is  wont  to 
make  great  men  die  by  extraordinary  means;  and  so  many 
Czars  have  met  violent  deaths,  as  to  render  suspicions  likely  to 
arise  in  their  case,  even  when  unfounded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  should  have  succeeded  his  brother, 
renounced  the  throne,  because  he  felt  himself  too  unpopular 
among  the  Boyards  to  be  sure  of  his  life  upon  it.  "Whether 
his  abdication  warded  off  the  fate  he  dreaded,  God  knows,*'  says 
M.  de  Custine;  "  and,  perhaps,  there  are  men  too  who  know." 

The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  abdication  of  Constantine, 
placed  Nicolas  upon  the  throne  for  which  nature  made  him ;  and 
the  energy'  of  his  iron  character  found  its  first  occasion  to  dis- 
play itself  in  his  celebrated  suppression  of  the  revolt  among  the 
troops  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  first 
secret  societies  of  Russia,  The  Union  of  Safety^  and  The  True  and 
Faithful  Children  of  the  Country,  formed  in  the  war  of  1815, 
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only  souglit  to  ameliorate  existing  institutions.  TTie  Society  of 
Knights,  formed  later,  and  The  Union  of  Public  Weal,  projected 
a  republic,  which,  as  they  were  all  young  Nobles,  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  an  oligarchy.  That  of  The  United  Sclavonians 
would  have  organized,  in  one  vast  confederacy,  all  the  Sclavo- 
nians with  the  Boumans  and  Magyars;  that  is  to  say,  the 
eastern  half  of  Europe;  and  Petzel,  one  of  their  number,  had  a 
new  code  of  laws  ready  to  publish,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a 
people  for  whom  to  legislate.  The  death  of  Alexander  took 
the  conspirators  by  surprise;  but  it  was  an  opportunity  which 
they  could  not  let  go ;  so  they  broke  out  into  insurrection  at  St. 
Petersburg,  proclaiming  Prince  Trubetzkoi  Dictator.  The  troops 
had  been  disaffected  by  artfid  and  busy  insinuations  that  there 
had  been  foul  play  used  to  procure  the  abdication  of  their  legiti- 
mate Prince,  Constantine ;  and  armed  thousands  filled  the  great 
square  of  Isaac,  shouting, ''  Hurrah  for  the  Constitution !''  which 
the  poor  fellows,  in  their  ignorance,  had  been  taught  to  believe 
was  the  name  of  Constantine's  wife.  Singular  spectacle!  an 
attempt  at  revolution,  got  up  by  a  few  enthusiasts  of  republican, 
or  at  least  liberal,  ideas ;  and  it  could  only  be  rendered  formidable 
by  misleading  the  royalist  zeal  of  the  soldiers !  Such  an  attempt, 
for  which  the  people  whom  it  was  proposed  to  liberate  were 
utterly  unprepared,  and  which  they  were  incapable  of  under- 
standmg,  coidd  in  no  circumstances  have  been  finally  suc- 
cessful; but  if  the  misunderstanding  of  the  soldiers  had  con- 
tinued, it  might  have  led  to  the  most  awful  anarchy.  This  was 
averted,  as  every  body  knows,  by  the  Emperor's  presence  of 
mind.  Riding  up  alone  in  front  of  the  revolted  regiments,  he 
exclaimed,  with  uplifted  hand,  and  voice  loud  enough  to  reach 
far  distant  ranks,  ''Ye  have  sinned;  down  on  your  knees!'' 
The  armed  multitude,  spell-bound  by  the  authority  of  his  mien 
and  gesture,  yielded  to  their  native  instinct  of  submission,  and 
fell  on  their  knees :  the  rebellion  was  over, — a  few  cannon-shots 
dispersed  the  handful  of  real  conspirators ;  the  gibbet  and  Siberia 
did  the  rest.  The  Bible  Society  was  suppressed  in  the  following 
year;  but  a  Protestant  Society,  on  a  limited  scale,  was  allowed 
to  be  formed  in  its  stead. 

Nicolas  has  nothing  of  Alexander's  constitutional  melan- 
choly, nor  does  he  seem  to  share  his  brother's  aspirations  after  a 
real  and  personal  piety.  He  is  a  man  of  strict  and  even  stem 
morality,  setting  great  value  on  the  domestic  affections  and 
virtues,  and  has  continued  to  keep  the  Russian  Court  osten- 
sibly pure  from  the  profligacy  which  once  sullied  it  more  than 
any  Court  in  Europe ;  but  his  relaxations  have  a  worldly  cha- 
racter, and  his  religion  consists  apparently  in  worship  of  the 
authority  he  wields.  He  has  become  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  theocratic  spirit  of  his  people.  When  putting  on  the  insignia 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  he  swore,  indeed,  to  reign  according 
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to  the  Charter;  but  he  chafed  continually  under  his  promise, 
calling  the  constitutional  system  one  of  falsehood,  and  not  per- 
ceiving that  in  his  own  case  the  falsehood  consisted  in  the 
unwilUngness  of  the  man  to  carry  out  the  system.  The  civil 
war  and  the  re-conquest  of  Poland,  in  1830-31,  set  him  free  from 
his  obligation;  while  the  second  French  Revolution,  the  changes 
that  followed,  and  the  hopes  that  were  awakened  throughout  great 
part  of  Europe,  armed  him  aU  the  more  against  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  made  him  assume,  in  his  own  eyes,  and  those 
of  the  world,  the  attitude  of  the  great  champion  of  authority. 

The  Emperor  has  not  given  up  the  idea  of  preparing  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  ser&.  In  1831,  the  Nobles  of 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  were  empowered  to  commute 
the  personal  services  of  their  dependents,  and  their  three  days  of 
labour  in  the  week,  for  a  territorial  rent ;  and  the  wealthier  pro- 
prietors have  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  permission, 
while  the  smaller  proprietors,  who  oversee  their  own  farming 
operations,  and  get  more  out  of  the  peasants  by  the  three  days' 
labour,  continue  to  maintain  the  old  system.  Those  provinces, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  conquered  from  Sweden;  serfdom 
was  both  less  deeply  rooted  and  less  oppressive  there  than  in 
Russia  Proper.  The  Emperor  wished  to  make  the  same  ameliora- 
tions universal.  A  celebrated  ukase  of  1842  ordered  the  pro- 
prietors to  regulate  by  contract  their  relations  with  their  pea- 
sants, so  that  their  reciprocal  duties  and  rights  should  be 
defined,  and  exaction  and  oppression  become  less  easy ;  but  this 
measure  failed  before  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Nobles. 

With  the  single  exception  of  this  fatal  sore  of  serfdom,  all  the 
other  tendencies  of  the  reigning  Autocrat  are  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  despotism.  The  Nobles  are  subjected  to  a  system  of 
restraint  and  espionnage  greater  than  ever.  Books  and  news- 
papers from  abroad  are  rigorously  examined  before  they  are 
allowed  to  circulate;  they  are  almost  always  mutilated,  and 
frequently  prohibited  altogether.  The  native  press  is  kept  imder 
the  most  inquisitorial  inspection :  thus  the  critical  Review,  called 
"  The  Telegraph,''  published  for  ten  years  by  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,  Polevoi,  was  suppressed  in  1835  by  authority.  Strangers 
are  exposed  to  the  most  systematic  and  vexatious  surveillance. 
Russia  is  at  once  anxious  to  govern  Europe,  and  afraid  to  come 
in  contact  with  it.  In  other  countries,  order  is  but  a  means  for 
higher  ends ;  in  Russia,  the  maintenance  of  silence  and  mechanical 
submission  is  the  end  for  which  human  governments  are  sup- 
posed to  exist.  All  possible  means  of  producing  religious  unity, 
and  bringing  the  varied  populations  of  the  empire  into  the  pale 
of  the  orthodox  Church,  are  resorted  to, — ^intrigue,  violence, 
favouritism,  and  systematic  pressure.  The  patriotic  chord  was 
touched  with  such  success  in  Lithuania,  that  over  two  millions 
of  so-called  ''  United  Greeks"— that  is,  Greeks  who,  while  retain- 
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ing  their  peculiar  rites  and  Litm*gy,  were  in  communion  with 
Rome — ^have  been  won  back  to  the  National  Church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  and  Nuns  who  interposed  an  obstacle  to  Greek 
proselytism  in  Poland^  have  met  with  downright  persecution.  The 
Lutheran  peasantry  of  the  Baltic  provinces  were  induced,  in 
numbers,  to  declare  themselves  Greeks  by  promises  never  intended 
to  be  kept ;  and,  once  re-baptized,  are  not  allowed  to  return  to 
their  old  communion.  The  Jews  are  subjected  to  all  maimer  of 
humiliations,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  circulate  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  among  them.  No  Russian  subject  of  any  reli- 
gion or  sect  can  transfer  himself  to  another  Chm*ch,  unless  it  be 
the  Greek.  Pix)testant  Missionaries  cannot  baptize  Heathen  or 
Mahometan  converts ;  and  the  unhappy  Greek  who  would  become 
either  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  without  the  preliminary 
caution  of  voluntary  exile,  must  reckon  upon  a  cell  in  a  convent 
or  in  a  madhouse,  or  else  upon  Siberia.  In  a  word,  Nicolas 
does  his  utmost  to  repair  the  fault  of  Providence,  in  letting  man 
escape  on  the  day  of  the  creation,  &ee  and  intelligent,  into  the 
midst  of  the  universe.  He  has  put  society  under  perpetual 
martial  law;  he  has  established  the  discipline  of  a  camp,  instead 
of  the  order  of  a  state;  and,  more  than  all,  one  man  stands 
between  High  Heaven  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  human  beings, 
telling  them  they  are  to  worship  no  God  but  the  one  he  chooses, 
and  in  no  way  but  the  way  he  chooses. 

The  Czar  has  recently  adopted  the  title,  '^  the  Lord  who  fears 
God;^'  the  heir-apparent  is,  officially,  ^^the  Most  Orthodox 
Lord.^^  "  There  are  few  ukases,^*  says  M.  Leouzon,  ^'  in  which  the 
words  ^  Holy  Russia'  do  not  repeatedly  occur .^^  Orthodoary^  auto- 
cracy,  nationality, — that  is  to  say,  intolerance,  despotism,  and 
exdusiveness, — these  are  the  three  principles  on  which  every 
thing  in  the  empire  is  made  to  turn.  No  means  are  spared  of 
inculcating  upon  the  people  the  most  servile  and  idolatrous 
veneration  for  the  Sovereign.  In  the  Catechism  the  names  of 
God  and  the  Emperor  are  printed  in  large  letters,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  small.  The  Emperor  and  members  of  the  royal  family 
are  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers  more  frequently  than  that 
Name  which  has  been  given  among  men  that  they  might  be 
saved  thereby.  In  the  Catechism  printed  at  Wilna  in  1832,  and 
imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  child  is  made  to 
say,  as  part  of  the  development  of  the  Fourth  Commandment : 
"The  authority  of  the  Emperor  emanates  directly  fi*om  God. 
We  owe  him  worship,  submission,  service,  principally  love, 
thanksgiving,  prayer;  in  a  word,  adoration  and  love.  He  must 
be  adored  by  words,  by  signs,  by  acts,  by  conduct,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  heart.  The  authorities  whom  he  appoints  must 
be  respected,  because  they  emanate  from  him.  Tlirough  the 
ineffable  action  of  this  authority,  the  Emperor  is  every  where. 
The  Autocrat  is  an  emanation  of  God,  his  Vicar,  and  his  Minister." 
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It  is  difficult  to  read  such  statements,  and  to  know  that  they  are 
taught  to  millions  of  children,  without  being  somewhat  of  the 
mind  of  the  Starowers.  If  the  Czar  be  not  Antichrist,  his  system 
is  undoubtedly  very  antichristian ;  and  it  is  exactly  what  the 
Dictator  of  a  Bed  Republic  would  aspire  to  realize. 

The  Holy  Synod,  or  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council,  has  had 
the  control  of  all  higher  studies  confided  to  it,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  infusing  the  theocratic  spirit.  Two  principles  pre- 
side over  the  direction  of  public  instruction  in  Russia :  one  is, 
that  every  body  is  not  admissible  into  the  Universities ;  the  other, 
that  the  Universities  have  not  the  right  to  teach  every  thing. 
The  chairs  of  Philosophy  have  lately  been  suppressed  at  St,  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kazan,  Kiev,  Dorpat,  at  the  Pedagogic 
Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Richelieu  Lyceum  at  Odessa. 
At  the  same  time  Professors  of  Theology  have  been  appointed 
to  the  chairs  of  Logic  and  Experimental  Psychology.  In  1849, 
the  Emperor  limit^  to  three  himdred  the  number  of  students 
to  be  received  into  the  Universities  at  their  own  expense,  only 
making  exception  for  the  faculty  of  Medicine,  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant faculty  of  Theology  at  Dorpat;  moreover,  preference  was 
to  be  given  to  young  men  destined  for  the  civil  service.  In  the 
twenty-seven  military  schools,  there  are  about  ten  thousand 
pupils  who  have  all  originality  and  spontaneousness  drilled  out 
of  them.  The  different  establishments  under  the  direction  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  including  the  great  majority 
of  the  schools  in  the  empire,  exclusive  of  Poland,  reckon  about 
188,000  pupils.  The  Museums  and  scientific  collections  of 
Russia  can  bear  comparison  with  those  of  England  and  France ; 
but  the  instruction  given  even  at  the  Universities  is  superficial, 
while  the  poor  are  almost  altogether  neglected.  The  villages  of 
the  domains  of  the  Crown  have  a  population  of  about  20,000,000 
of  serfs :  now  the  official  list  of  boys  in  the  royal  schools  on 
those  domains  is  14,064,  girls  4,643,  total  18,707 ;  or  something 
about  1  in  1,100  persons !  Reckoning  the  children  of  an  age 
to  go  to  school  at  one-sixth  of  the  population,  we  may  calculate 
that  of  the  royal  serfs  1  boy  in  100  learns  to  read,  and  1  girl 
in  400.  It  is  probable  that,  if  we  knew  all,  it  would  be  found 
that  even  this  minimum  consists  of  the  children  of  Priests  or 
Overseers.  The  serfs  of  the  other  proprietors  are  not  better  oflf 
in  this  respect  than  those  of  the  Crown.  Some  years  ago  there 
were  a  few  schools  opened  among  them ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  since  been  closed.  Incorrigible  Poland  has,  of  course, 
its  ftdl  share  of  restriction  and  suspicion  in  what  concerns  the 
schoolmaster.  No  Pole  can  have  a  foreigner  as  private  tutor  for 
his  children,  unless  he  consent  to  wear  the  livery  of  a  servant : 
it  is  thought  that  preceptors  who  do  not  respect  their  profession, 
are  least  likely  to  be  dangerous.  The  University  of  Wilna  was 
abolished  in  1832.    The  three  upper  classes  in  the  Gymnasium 
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at  Warsaw  are  limited  to  fifty  pupils  each ;  and  these  must  belong 
to  families  living  in  the  city  or  its  neighbourhood.  Yet  with  all 
this  jealousy^  Poland  has  a  decided  intellectual  pre-eminence 
over  Russia;  and  its  modem  literature  is  more  rich  than  that  of 
any  age  during  its  independence^  as  if  its  oppressed  nationality 
had  taken  rduge  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  as  a  last  asylum. 
Mickiewicz  is  Poland^s  great  living  poet;  Slovacki  is  a  distin- 
guished dramatist;  and  the  unknown  author  of  'Hhe  Infernal 
Comedy^'  is  pronounced  by  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mandes  worthy  to 
rank  among  the  most  powerfrd  writers  of  any  age  or  country. 

While  the  last  fifty  years  have  formed  a  new  period  in  Russian 
history^  by  the  reign  of  a  national  and  seriously  theocratic  spirit 
in  the  Courts  the  more  vulgar  and  old  Russian  process  of  extend- 
ing the  empire  by  conquest  has  been  pursued  without  inter- 
mission. In  vain  do  geography  and  diplomacy  assign  to  her 
limits;  she  never  oondudes  a  treaty  without  aggrandizement; 
she  undermines  every  thing  within  her  reach;  and  the  obscurity 
that  surrounds  her  movements^  renders  them  the  more  menacing. 
Never  did  any  school  of  diplomacy  display  more  address  in  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances^  and  in  getting  other  powers  to  work 
for  them^  even  those  whose  interests  were  most  opposed  to 
theirs.  180&*7  saw  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  English  army 
in  Egypt^  and  an  English  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles^  co-operating 
with  the  Russians  on  the  Danube.  This  suicidal  policy  was 
interrupted^  not  by  the  returning  wisdom  of  British  Rulers,  but 
by  Alexander's  changing  his  allies,  or  rather,  his  instruments. 
At  the  Conference  of  TKlsit,  Alexander  and  Napoleon  discussed 
the  terms  on  which  the  world  could  be  divided  between  them. 
They  could  not  agree,  because  Alexander  insisted  on  having  both 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles.  "  I  offer  you  the  half  of  Europe ;  I 
will  help  you  to  obtain  it,  secure  you  in  the  possession  of  it; 
and  all  I  ask  in  return  is  the  possession  of  a  single  strait,  which 
is  also  the  key  of  my  house.'^  Napoleon  was  too  clear-sighted 
to  be  won  by  this  appeal.  It  was  only  agreed  that  Russia 
should  exclude  the  British  flag  from  her  ports,  while  France  was 
to  acquiesce  in  the  conquest  of  Finland.  Alexander  thus  finding 
his  hands  free,  Sweden  was  summoned  to  abandon  the  English 
alliance;  and  on  her  refusal,  a  Russian  army  seized  Finland, 
'^  to  procure,''  says  the  Proclamation  of  General  Buxhowden,  ^^  a 
suffideni  guarantee,  (!)  in  case  his  Swedish  Majesty  should  per- 
severe in  the  resolution  not  to  accept  the  equitable  conditions  of 
peace  that  have  been  proposed  to  hun.''  Then  followed  the  only 
war  that  ever  took  place  between  England  and  Russia,  and  which 
was  practically  limited  to  a  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse. 
Our  ally  lost  Finland  for  remaining  fiaithfid  to  us,  and  the 
Swedes  consider  Norway  no  compensation  for  the  loss.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  decreeing  this  compensation,  only  attempted 
to  repair  an  injury  upon  Sweden  by  mflicting  an  injury  upon 
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Denmark.  In  both  cases  it  taught  the  nations  loyalty,  by  dis- 
solving unions  consecrated  by  time,  by  benefits,  and  by  affec- 
tions. But  it  was  necessary ;  for  when  France  was  divested  of 
her  conquests,  and  England  restored  foreign  colonies  in  both 
hemispheres,  Russia  would  restore  nothing. 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  stipulated  the  instant  evacuation  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  In  1808,  the  Russian  forces  entered  them 
again,  and  gained  repeated  victories  over  the  Turks ;  and  though 
the  preparations  of  Napoleon's  mighty  invasion  obliged  Russia 
to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  1812,  which  enabled  her  to 
concentrate  her  forces  in  the  north,  she  did  not  the  less  by  this 
treaty  advance  her  frontier  to  the  south.  In  the  further  east, 
more  remote  from  European  scrutiny,  Russian  ambition  assumed 
fewest  disguises.  Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  after 
enjoying  seventeen  years'  protection,  had  been  annexed  by  a 
ukase  of  the  Czar  Paul  in  1800,  Then  followed  unprovoked 
aggressions  upon  Persia,  and  the  Peace  of  Goolistan,  (1814,) 
effected  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  to  the  latter ;  and  during  its  nego- 
tiation Russia  would  not  hear  of  a  formal  mediation  of  England. 
A  new  war  broke  out  on  the  accession  of  Nicolas,  because  the 
Persians  were  driven  to  despair  by  the  harsh  and  unjust  conduct 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Georgia.  It'  was  terminated  by  the 
Peace  of  Turkmanchai,  (February,  1828,)  in  which,  of  course, 
Russia  made  new  acquisitions,  more  important  from  the  facility 
they  afford  for  future  aggressions,  than  from  their  real  value. 
Her  position  on  the  Araxes  is  seven  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
frontier  line  traced  by  Peter  the  Great  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Don ;  and  the  regiments  stationed  at  her  frulhest  outposts 
are  at  about  equal  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  and  from  Delhi. 
No  sooner  were  the  Persians  off  the  Czar's  hands,  than  he 
undertook  that  war  against  the  Porte  which  led  to  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople ;  and  though,  in  deference  to  the  expostulations  of 
Europe,  he  disclaimed  all  intention  to  add  to  his  dominions,  yet 
he  prevailed  upon  himself  to  accept  the  convenience  of  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  coast  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  part  of  the 
Pachalic  of  Akhaltzik,  with  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  sanitary  regulations  which  virtually  separate  the  Prin- 
cipalities of  the  Danube  from  Turkey.  Erivan  is  now  an  arsenal 
for  Aiture  operations  against  Persia,  while  Alexandropol  threatens 
Turkey  in  Asia, — a  citadel  from  which  some  ftiture  Romaaof,  is 
to  set  out  on  a  career  of  Asiatic  conquest.  Pour  years  later,  the 
revolt  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  enabled  the  ever-vigilant  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  obtain  a  new  vantage-ground,  which  would  have 
been  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  another  war.  England 
and  France  had  so  reduced  their  naval  forces,  as  to  be  unable  to 
meet  the  Sultan's  suit  for  protection  against  his  rebellious  vassal. 
The  Czar  seized  the  opportunity,  and  sent  the  Sultan  a  fleet  and 
army;  but  extorted,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  the  Treaty  of 
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Unkiar  Skellesl&i,  (1833,)  whereby  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  formed  between  the  two  powers ;  and  the  Porte 
engaged  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  foreign  ships  of  war. 
This  treaty  practically  constituted  Eussia  protectress  of  Turkey 
and  mistress  of  the  Dardanelles.  "  Russia  knew  well,''  says  Sir 
John  M'Neil,  '^that  the  most  important  point  in  a  process  of 
conquest,  to  a  power  which  has  to  dread  opposition,  is  that  at 
which  resistance  ceases,  and  protection  begius, — a  point  beyond 
which  violence  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  absence  of  collision 
presents  no  occasion  for  third  parties  to  interpose/' 

Thus  situated,  Russia  seemed  to  have  adopted  an  expectant 
position,  eschewing,  for  the  moment,  further  territorial  conquest, 
and  reckoning  upon  the  sure  operation  of  time,  for  Turkey's  inter- 
nal decomposition.  She  presents  herself,  meanwhile,  to  the  Rayah 
populations  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  the  only  depositary  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  accustoming  them  to  look  to  her  in  the 
most  trifling  matters ;  influencing  the  choice  of  their  religious 
dignitaries,  from  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Parish  Priest ;  using 
their  ecclesiastical  revenues  as  a  fund  to  pension  her  creatures ; 
printing  for  their  public  and  private  use  Prayer  Books,  in  which 
the  Czar  is  prayed  for  as  their  natural  protector  and  future 
Sovereign ;  and  making  her  Consuls  in  every  province  the  dis- 
pensers of  rewards  to  her  partizans,  and  the  ministers  of  indirect 
vengeance  upon  the  refractory.  The  troubles  of  1848  drew  the 
Czar  from  this  quiescent  attitude;  his  armed  intervention  in 
Hungary  placed  Austria  under  obligations  that  shackled  her 
political  independence.  A  foolish  revolutionary  excitement  at 
Bucharest  gave  him  an  excuse  for  sending  fifty  thousand  men 
into  the  Principalities.  The  occupation  lasted  three  years : — men 
were  surprised  that  it  was  not  prolonged;  but  the  joint  occupa- 
tion by  ten  thousand  Turks  paralysed  its  effects ;  it  was  thought 
better  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  return  alone.  Meantime,  the 
occupation  made  Russia  the  creditor,  as  well  as  the  protector,  of 
these  unfortunate  populations.  The  Divan  would  not  make  the 
Wallachians  pay  any  thing  for  the  maintenance  of  its  troops ; 
but  Russia,  besides  exacting  an  additional  fifth  over  the  ordinary 
revenue  during  the  stay  of  her  troops,  set  down  the  Hospodars 
£500,000  in  her  debt,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  consult  the 
Porte  on  the  matter.  Unhappy  provinces!  During  the  last 
eighty-five  years  they  have  been  occupied  by  Russia  eight  times, 
and  that,  altogether,  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  they  have  been 
the  battle-field  of  the  Russian  and  the  Turk  in  twenty  cam- 
paigns; and  when  their  august  protector  does  not  send  his 
legions  to  eat  their  com,  he  lets  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  choke 
up,  to  prevent  their  exporting  it,  and  underselling  Odessa. 

We  need  not  report  the  different  phases  of  the  mingled  pro- 
cess of  menace,  usurpation,  and  negotiation,  which,  beginning 
vyith  the  embassy  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  ending  with  th^ 
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disaster  of  Sinope^  has  at  length  brought  Bussia  into  a  positive 
conflict  with  the  Western  Powers,  alike  unexpected  and  unwel* 
come  to  her  and  to  them.  Evidently,  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers  counted  upon  the  forbearance  of  Europe.  His  haughty 
mediation  during  the  misunderstanding  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  was  a  sort  of  trial  of  the  patience  of  Germany;  and  it 
satisfied  the  Autocrat,  that  he  could  go  very  far  indeed,  without 
awakening  the  opposition  of  the  Conservative  Governments  of 
the  Ck)ntinent,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  great  representative 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  principle.  France  needed  peace  for 
her  internal  security;  England  was  proverbially  indisposed  to 
war.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  policy  d  Bussia  had  been  so  long 
pursued  with  success  and  imptmity,  that  the  Czar  assumed  a 
sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  carry  it  out;  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  treat  as  unreasonable  and  presumptuous  the  resistance 
of  other  powers  to  his  plans,  and  to  see  them  end  by  giving  him 
their  co-operation  and  sanction.  It  is  possible,  that  Austria 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  accomplice ;  and  that  the  mission 
of  Count  Leiningen  was  intended  to  give  a  colour  to  that  of 
Prince  Menschikoff.  His  confidential  communications  with  the 
British  Ministry,  in  the  beginning  of  1858,  showed  him,  indeed, 
that  they  would  be  no  partners  to  a  partition  of  Turkey  before 
the  fact ;  but  then  there  was  nothing  in  their  tone  to  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  they  would  proceed  to  extremities  after  it ;  and 
so  he  determined  to  dare  that  hostile  occupation  of  the  ]Mnci-> 
palities,  which,  after  all  he  said  to  Sir  Hanulton  Seymour  about 
the  moribimd  state  of  Turkey,  he  must  have  looked  upon  as 
giving  the  signal  for  its  dissolution,  preparing  for  wholesale 
annexation,  if  possible, — ^if  not,  for  the  establishment  of  a  power 
which  should  prove  a  dependency  of  Bussia. 

The  fifteen-year  wars  of  Napoleon  I. — that  most  awful  expend-* 
iture  of  human  labour,  human  suffering,  and  human  life,  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed — ^were,  for  all  essential  purposes,  sterile 
of  results.  After  so  many  millions  had  perished  miserably, 
— ^multitudes  in  the  field,  and  far  greater  multitudes  from  the 
consequences  of  war, — ^the  nations  found  themselves  in  nearly 
the  same  situation  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  beginning ; 
and  the  moral  changes  were  yet  less  important  than  the  mate- 
rial. In  this  respect,  the  wars  of  the  French  Empire  are  a 
pendant  to  the  eighteenth  century,  rather  than  the  proper  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth.  They  bdong,  by  principle,  to  a  period 
in  which  mankind — ^the  Continent,  at  least — disturbed  itself  for 
petty  purposes,  for  selfish  and  personal  motives,  unlike  those  of 
the  great  quarrels  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  first  attack  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  on  the  French  Bepublic 
was,  indeed,  a  war  of  principle;  but  it  soon  lost  that  character, 
and  it  effected  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  which 
is  now  being  begun  oetween  Bussia,  England^  and  France^ 
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may  be  one  pregnant  with  vast  consequences  for  the  future. 
As  Mr.  Urquhart  says,  "  Wars  in  the  West  lead  to  great  eflfu- 
sion  of  blood,  but  to  little  alteration  of  firontiers ;  those  in  the 
East  alone  determine  great  results.'^  The  three  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world  are  armed  against  each  other;  and  those 
three  nations  are  at  the  same  time  the  proper  representatives  of 
the  most  fundamental  differences : — they  represent  respectively 
the  three  great  races  which  inhabit  Europe,  and  the  thnee  great 
religions  into  which  Christendom  is  divided.  The  belligerent 
parties  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nations  who  are  at  the  head 
and  front  of  European  civilization,  the  legitimate  heirs  of  every 
thing  that  the  West  of  Europe  has  acquired  or  accomplished 
through  the  experiences  of  fourteen  centuries;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  military  power  in  the  world, — ^heart  and  body  of 
an  immense  religious  and  national  unity,  with  different  remem- 
brances and  a  different  civilization,  the  latter  aspiring  to  pre- 
dominance. When  the  actors  in  this  momentous  crisis  are  such 
as  these.  Providence  has  some  mighty  act  to  accomplish.  Let 
us  draw  near  to  witness  it.  But,  first,  what  are  the  grounds  on 
which  Russia  may  hope  for  success,  or  claim  help  from  Heaven, 
in  the  perilous  contest  which  she  has  provoked? 

What  is  the  character  of  that  Church  which  so  proudly  pro- 
fesses itself  intended  to  regenerate  the  world?  Like  all  the 
other  corruptions  of  Christianity,  it  brings  the  worshippers  into 
contact  with  magical  rites,  and  living  or  dead  mediators,  instead 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  religion  it  teaches  is  but  a  spiritual  gym- 
nasticism  of  genuflexions,  and  orthodox  signs  of  the  cross.  It 
has  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  richly  bound,  upon  every  altar; 
but  it  is  shut  with  a  golden  clasp.  The  poor  do  not  know  how 
to  read,  and  the  Priests  do  not  know  its  contents.  Preaching  is 
much  rarer  than  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  its  worship  of  Mary  is, 
at  least,  equally  great,  and  its  worship  of  departed  saints  in 
general :  but  there  is  this  advantage  in  Russia, — ^that  people  can-> 
not  mistake  the  object  of  worslup;  for  the  ground  refuses  to 
retain  the  body  of  a  real  saint,  and  it  comes  to  the  surface  incor-* 
rupt,  after  a  certain  time.  It  is  thus  that  saints  are  distin** 
gmshed  from  sinners ;  and  this  natural  canonization  is  certainly 
more  satisfsctory  Hhan  the  legal  process  pursued  at  Rome. 
Ornamented  pictures,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  are  the  idols  of  the 
sanctuary ;  and  every  family  has  its  kivott,  or  little  press,  fas* 
tened  in  the  wall,  containing  its  holy  images,  before  which  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning.  Pilgrimages  are  in  great  esteem ;  and,  of 
course,  the  most  important  is  tbAt  to  Jerusalem.  The  Greeks 
have  certainly  a  better  right  to  the  key  of  the  church  at  Bethle- 
hem than  the  Latins ;  for  there  are  annually  twelve  thousand 
pilgrims  of  the  former  communion,  and  but  one  hundred  of  the 
latter.  The  pilgrim,  or  ^^  man  of  6od,^'  fasts  prodigiously ;  but  the 
more  he  can  dmk  without  beoomixig  intoxicated^  the  more  per* 
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suaded  the  peasantry  are  of  his  holiness^  and  the  more  they  value 
his  blessing.  This  last  feature  is  but  one  among  innumerable 
symptoms  of  the  separation  between  religion  and  morality  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people.  The  fasts  are  more  frequent  and  more 
rigorous  than  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
Carnival  is  twice  as  long.  It  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  is  celebrated 
with  disgraceful  orgies.  In  addition  to  the  elements  of  evil  it 
presents  in  common  with  other  degraded  Churches,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  Church  is,  its  absolute  subserviency 
to  the  State.  The  Emperor  is  represented  in  the  Hol^  Synod 
by  a  hatit  Procttreur,  who  controls  all  its  decisions.  Tms  func.- 
tionary — the  working  head  of  the  Church— is  at  this  moment 
the  cavalry  General,  Protasoff.  The  Russian  Clergy  have  never 
reprobated  any  one  bad  act  of  the  Government ;  the  Council  of 
Moscow,  in  1595,  confirmed  the  state  of  slavery  instituted  by 
Boris  Godunof  the  year  before;  and  the  seal  of  the  Church  has 
never  been  wanting  on  any  subsequent  increase  of  rigour.  It 
helps  the  police  to  deceive  the  people,  and  ever  gratefully 
remembers  that  its  cradle  was  the  palace.  The  Government  in 
turn  exempts  the  persons  of  the  Clergy  from  the  knout  and  the 
cane.  Catherine  II.  seized  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
allotted,  to  both  regular  and  secular  Clergy,  incomes  to  which 
the  most  intrepid  ecclesiastical  reformers  can  hardly  object: 
— the  Metropolitan  receives  £160  a-year ;  an  Archbishop,  £120 ! 
a  Monk  is  ^'passing  rich^'  on  £6.  8s,  Hence  the  Russian 
Priest  tries  to  make  money  by  all  possible  means,  and  to  enjoy 
his  neighbours'  tables  as  often  as  he  can :  he  is  not  respected ; 
his  ignorance  and  gluttony  are  the  themes  of  popular  witticism. 
The  Russian  views  his  Pnest  with  superstitious  reverence  while 
ministering  at  the  altar ;  but  if  he  meet  him  on  the  road  when 
beginning  a  journey,  it  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck,  and  he  spits  on 
the  ground  to  avert  the  sinister  omen.  A  painful  proof  that  this 
contempt  of  the  Clergy  is  not  without  foundation,  is  the  number 
of  them  who  appear  before  the  criminal  courts.  In  1836,  208 
Ecclesiastics  were  degraded  for  great  crimes,  and  1,985  were 
punished  for  offences  more  or  less  serious.  Now,  as  in  1836 
the  total  number  of  the  Clergy  was  102,426,  it  follows  that  one 
in  fifty  had  been  found  guilty  of  immorsd  acts,  sufficiently  tangi- 
ble to  call  down  the  action  of  the  laws.  In  the  following  years 
the  proportion  increased.  In  1839,  it  was  one  in  twenty, — over 
5,000  clerical  criminals  for  the  year.  Of  course  there  is  no  kind 
of  Christianity  so  low  as  not  to  exhibit  some  traces  of  religious 
life;  and  we  have  heard  that  the  reports  of  some  of  the  Russian 
Missionaries  to  the  Heathen  in  Siberia  are  such  as  to  invite  the 
sympathies  of  all  Christians :  but  the  fact  is,  that  real  piety  in 
Russia  seems  a  personal  thing,  and  generally  independent  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  That  revivid  of  interest  in  religious 
matters  which  is  fdt  all  over  the  world,  has  also  assum^  in 
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Eussia^  among  other  shapes^  that  of  Messianism,  which  is  a 
democratic  and  social  theory^  with  a  dreamy  religiousness  about 
it.  The  Russian  Nobles  move  trom  scepticism  in  the  direction  of 
a  sort  of  Mysticism^  which  is  at  once  a  reaction  against  the 
mechanism  of  Russian  institutions^  civil  and  religious^  and 
against  the  abstract  Rationalism  of  the  West.  It  desls  in  intui- 
tion rather  than  reflection^  adores  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy 
and  bitterly  criticizes  the  official  Church.  It  finds  its  expression 
most  readily  in  Sclavists  out  of  Russia;  and  they  are  greater 
friends  to  Popery  than  to  the  Greek  Church.  It  should  be  added^ 
to  complete  this  picture,  that  the  Clergy  have  contributed  nothings 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  the  higher  literature  of  their  country. 
What  is  the  social  state  of  the  nation  that  pretends  it  has  ele- 
ments of  stability  to  communicate  to  Europe  ?  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Tegoborski,  Russia  in  Europe  contained,  in  1849, 
62,047,000  inhabitants ;  Russia  in  Asia,  5,200,000.  Of  these 
67,000,000,  about  44,000,000  are  pure  Russian,  forming  the 
body  and  centre  of  this  vast  empire,  which  has  surrounded  itself 
with  a  mighty  border  of  subjugated  populations.  By  a  strange 
anomaly,  which  has  nothing  resembling  it  in  history,  it  is  this 
central  properly  Russian  people  which  is  alone  cursed  with  serf- 
dom. "  None  but  a  real  Russian  can  be  a  slave  in  Russia,^^  writes 
Tourgueneff  with  bitterness.  The  institution  has  never  been 
introduced  in  some  of  the  conquered  countries ;  it  is  disappearing 
in  the  others ;  but  it  weighs,  with  all  its  force,  upon  those  alone 
who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  masters.  There  are 
proprietors  of  English,  French,  Grerman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Tar- 
tar, Armenian,  and  Jewish  origin,  and  they  all  have  native  Rus- 
sians for  their  serfs;  and  the  Tartar  origin  of  the  institution  is 
unequivocally  revealed  in  the  very  word  for  serf,  Ckrestianin,  evi- 
dentiy  a  variation  of  Christianin,  '^  Christian  1  ^'  It  was  the  term  by 
which  the  Tartar  designated  the  entire  people.  The  service  due 
to  the  proprietor  by  his  peasant  is  called  obrok.  It  consists 
either  in  three  days^  work  during  the  week,  or  in  money;  the 
average  of  the  latter  being  about  three  pounds  sterling  in  the 
year.  They  are  generally  mildly  treated;  but  their  master 
may,  if  he  pleases,  beat  them  crudlly  for  the  most  trifling  fault : 
he  is  not  even  legally  responsible  if  they  die  of  ill-treatment 
received  at  his  hands,  or  by  his  orders,  unless  they  die  within 
three  days  after  being  beaten ;  and  as  for  venturing  to  complain 
to  the  authorities  of  any  ill-usage,  here  is  the  letter  of  the  law  : 
''  If  a  serf,  failing  in  the  obedience  which  he  owes  his  lord,  pre- 
sents a  denunciation  against  him,  still  more  if  he  address  this 
dentmciation  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  he  wiU  be  given  up, 
along  with  the  writer  who  drew  up  his  petition,  to  the  justice  of 
the  tribunals,  and  treated  according  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law.*'  Practically,  the  lord  does  as  he  pleases  with  his  peasants ; 
separates  families,  transfers  them  fix)m  one  property  to  another^ 
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is  master  of  the  labour  of  the  men  and  the  honour  of  the  Avomen ; 
and^  when  he  lives  in  a  large  town^  he  sends  culprits  to  the 
prison^  with  an  order  for  so  many  lashes^  as  is  done  with  the 
slaves  in  America.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  character  is 
degraded  under  this  system.  The  peasants  have  proverbial  say- 
ings which  speak  volumes :  "  QoA  is  too  high,  the  Czar  is  too 
far  off;"  '^A  man  beaten  is  worth  two  with  a  whole  skin;*' 
"  They  are  lazy  fellows  who  donH  beat  us/^  &c.  The  Athenian 
slave  of  old  could  require  to  be  sold  to  another  master ;  but  the 
serf  who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  hands  has  no  such 
resource.  Hence  he  sometimes  breaks  out,  and  does  himself 
justice, — ^wild  and  terrible  justice.  There  were  awful  outrages 
perpetrated  by  insurgent  serfe,  on  some  large  estates,  in  1839. 
Perhaps  Russia  will  have  one  day  to  struggle  with  a  revolution 
on  Communist  principles:  its  present  discipline  is  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship,  the  empire  being  one  vast  Phalanstery.  The 
Cossacks  have  some  Communist  institutions;  there  is  a  small 
fanatical  sect,  called  the  Douchoborzi,  who  are  decided  Com- 
munists ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  serf  can  never  be  persuaded 
that  the  land  does  not  belong  to  him.  When  propertv  changes 
hands,  the  serf  imagines  that  it  is  he  himself  who  is  sold,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  the  land  only  goes  along  with  him.  The 
serf  is  by  law  incapable  of  holding  immovable  property;  and  no 
one  can  give  him  credit  for  a  higher  amount  than  five  assignat  rou- 
bles, that  is,  about  four  shillings;  so  that  if  he  has  occasion  to 
borrow  a  greater  simi,  he  must  ask  his  master  to  do  it  for  him. 
Even  when  a  serf  obtains  permission  from  his  master  to  go  and 
exercise  some  trade  in  a  town,  paying,  of  course,  his  obrok  in 
money,  the  Government  licence  for  the  trade  is  taken  out  by 
the  master,  and  the  latter  would  have  a  legal  right  to  appropriate 
the  eamii^  of  the  serf.  This,  indeed,  is  never  done,  except  in 
one  or  two  infamous  instances ;  but  if  the  lord  be  ruined,  which 
often  happens,  there  is  nothing  to  protect  the  property  of  his 
serfs  from  his  creditors.  Serfs  have  been  often  known  to  fiimish 
needy  but  kind  Nobles  with  money  to  buy  themselves;  others 
possess  lands  and  houses  in  the  name  of  their  masters.  A  few  of 
those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  have  large  fortunes;  but 
they  are  at  their  master's  mercy ;  and  when  he  gives  some  great 
ball  at  his  hotel  at  St.  Petersbui^,  the  merchant  must  leave  his 
business,  don  his  master's  livery,  and  wait  at  his  table. 

In  1850  there  were  in  all  the  Bussias  (the  Crimea  included, 
we  suppose)  11,900,840  male  -serfs  belonging  to  Nobles;  and  of 
these  latter  there  were  20,456  who  possessed  each  of  them 
above  a  hundred  ser&.  The  population,  then,  under  the  worst 
kind  of  servitude  amounts  to  about  twenty-four  millions.  The 
male  serfe  of  the  Crown  are  over  nine  millions ;  they  are  called 
l^free  peasants''  in  oflScial  language.  Their  obrok,  when  not 
increased  by  the  tyranny  of  sulx>rcSnates,  is  only  fifty  shillings, 
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and  they  can  easily  procure  permission  to  change  their  residence. 
They  haye,  however,  to  work  at  roads,  to  lodge  soldiers,  and 
transport  their  baggage;  and  they  escape  the  service  of  the 
Boyards  to  fall  into  the  frequently  ruder  hands  of  the  officers  of 
Qovemment.  The  really  firee  peasants  are  about  a  million  and 
a  half.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
greater  or  less  liberty  allowed  them  of  possessing  houses  of  their 
own,  or  a  few  acres  of  ground.  Thus  the  real  Russian  people, 
the  freemen,  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land or  Holland;  for  the  three  millions  of  population  repre- 
sented by  the  last-mentioned  class  ar^  many  or  most  of  them, 
Tartars  and  other  strangers,  not  native  Russians.  The  small 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  their  little 
wealth,  comparatively,  and  the  low  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held,  are  so  many  more  symptoms  of  the  social  state  of  Russia. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  whole  empire  there  are  only  900 
merchants  and  traders,  &c.,  of  the  first  guild  (capital  £8,000), 
1,900  of  the  second  (capital  £8,200),  84,000  of  the  third  (capital 
£1^2^80),  and  5,300  serfs  trading  with  authorization  of  their 
masters?  It  should  be  noted  th^t  slavery  is  much  milder  in 
Turkey  than  serfdom  in  Russia,  and  it  is  daily  getting  rarer : 
the  slave-market  at  Constantinople  has  been  closed  since  1846. 

When  a  people  is  held  in  the  grasp  of  an  unlimited  and  relent- 
less despotism,  so  that  no  man  can  be  sure  of  himself,  or  of  any 
thing  he  possesses,  the  ordinary  instinct  of  acquisition  trans- 
forms itself  into  one  of  unbridled  cupidity.  This  is,  doubtless, 
the  chief  reason  of  the  venality  which  disgraces  the  bureaucracy 
of  Russia  in  all  its  ranks,  and  against  which  the  inexorable 
severity  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas  has  proved  itself  powerless. 
Alexander  used  to  say  that  if  his  employes  could  steal  his  teeth 
during  his  sleep  without  awakening  him,  they  would  not  scruple 
doing  it.  A  lawsuit  is  not  a  matter  of  right  for  the  Judges  who 
are  to  determiae  it,  but  one  of  speculation.  The  subordinate 
bureaucratic  aristocracy  are  often  directly  revolutTonists  by  their 
own  ideas,  and  become  so  indirectly  by  the  hatred  their  tyranny 
excites  in  others.  For  the  same  reason  gaming  is  universal :  it  is, 
next  to  drunkenness,  the  dominant  passion  of  the  lower  order ; 
and,  among  the  higher,  he  who  does  not  like  play  is  suspected  of 
being  a  conspirator.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  excesses 
in  which  the  young  Nobles  so  frequently  indulge ;  and  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  are  no  better,  appears  from  the  single  &ct, 
that  the  Foundling  Hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
receive  annually  12,000  children, — that  is,  more  than  the  legiti- 
mate births  of  those  capitals. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  power  that  claims  to  be,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  divine?  The  House  of  Holstein  Gottorp  cannot 
pretend  to  represent  the  principle  of  legitimacy :  its  claims  flow 
from  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great^  and  it  came 
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upon  the  throne  by  a  revolution,  so  late  as  1762.  It  is  not  con- 
nected  ^dth  a  long  series  of  national  remembrances,  like  that  of 
Kurik  or  the  Bourbons.  It  is  not  the  symbol  of  great  and  bene- 
ficial changes,  the  guardian  of  a  nation's  dearly-bought  liberties, 
like  the  House  of  Hanover  in  England.  Nor  is  its  origin  lost  in 
the  night  of  time,  and  clothed  with  a  sort  of  superhuman  cha- 
racter, like  that  of  the  Merovingians  and  the  Ottomans.  The 
principle  of  Russian  loyalty  is  the  divinization  of  the  powers  that 
be,  under  the  influence  of  physical  force  and  spiritual  terrorism, 
and  without  questioning  how  these  powers  came  to  be.  The 
Government  is  obliged  to  exercise  upon  the  people  a  prestige 
stronger  than  the  feeling  of  their  own  rights.  The  Russians 
would  be  highly  scandalized  if  the  Czar  took  himself  for  a  mere 
Emperor :  there  is  a  mysterious  spell,  a  "  dim  religious  light,^' 
about  the  very  title,  borrowed  from  the  extinct  royalty  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  cannot  treat  other  people  or  Princes  as  equals ; 
every  war  he  undertakes  is  a  holy  war ;  he  must  act  as  a  demi- 
god, or  cease  to  be  absolute.  Every  Czar  must  make  gigantic 
eflbrts  to  accomplish  the  ideal :  it  was  never  more  lofty  than  at 
the  present  moment,  and  never  more  worthily  sustained.  The 
Emperor  Nicolas  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  man  in  his  dominions 
physically,  and  the  most  energetic  morally.  He  is  at  work  in 
his  cabinet  in  the  morning,  while  the  whole  empire  is  still  buried 
in  slumber :  his  vigilant  and  intelligent  attention  to  every  thing 
makes  him  a  kind  of  special  providence  over  his  people.  A 
natural  inconvenience  of  having  assumed  such  an  attitude  is, 
that  the  Emperor  is  responsible  for  every  thing.  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  when  any  catastrophe  happens,  even  those  which 
no  human  foresight  could  have  avoided,  the  police  hush  up  the 
matter,  and  make  it  appear  less  dreadfid  than  the  reality,  lest 
the  people  should  blaspheme  the  idol.  A  railway  accident,  or 
Uves  lost  in  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  are  dangerous  to  the 
royal  popularity ;  and  newspapers  are  ordered  to  be  silent  about 
ofiences  and  crimes,  even  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  Another  inconvenience  of  power  founded  on  supersti- 
tion is,  that  it  is  limited  in  its  exercise  by  the  very  prejudices 
through  which  it  subsists.  The  Czar  can,  at  his  will,  tear  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  fix)m  their  homes  and  families,  says  M.  de 
Maistre,  but  he  dare  not  correct  the  Calendar, — that  impiety 
were  as  much  as  his  life  and  crown  were  worth.  It  tasked 
Peter  the  Grcat^s  despotism  to  its  fiill  extent  to  get  his  recruits' 
beards  cut  off,  which  made  Napoleon  say  that  if  there  ever  came 
a  Czar  who  would  let  his  beard  grow,  he  would  give  law  to 
Europe.  But  the  essential  objection  to  Czarism  is,  that  it  would 
retain  mankind  in  an  inferior  and  degraded  condition,  opposed 
to  the  purpose  of  God  in  creating  man  in  his  image.  Men 
were  not  intended  to  be  the  property  of  society, — the  idea  of  the 
old  Pagans  and  modem  Socialists;   nor  to  be  the  property  of 
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an  Emperor, — ^the  idea  of  the  despots  of  old  Rome  and  modern 
Russia :  they  were  intended  to  belong  to  themselves  and  to  Grod. 
There  are  states  of  society  in  which  men  conceive  themselves  as 
existing  only  to  be  the  limbs  of  others^  as  was  the  case  of  the 
Scottish  clansman  towards  his  Chief  only  a  hundred  years  ago : 
the  allegiance,  affection,  and  fidelity,  which  belong  to  God,  are 
transferred  to  a  creature ;  and  the  man  himself  is  lowered,  because 
the  being  whom  he  serves  is  a  mortal,  and  a  fallen  one.  As 
long  as  this  state  of  subserviency  is  submitted  to  willingly, 
without  questioning,  as  a  thing  that  could  not  be  otherwise,  it 
may  elicit  acts  of  admirable  devotedness ;  and  when  an  entire 
people  is  in  this  state,  thev  may  be  capable  of  exhibiting  resistless 
energy:  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  imperfect  condition,  which 
must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and  which  becomes  intole- 
rable and  intensely  degrading,  when  felt  to  be  a  yoke,  and  sub- 
mitted to  unwillingly.  Now,  the  degree  of  espianna^e  and  seve- 
rity which  the  Government  of  the  Autocrat  uses,  even  in  Russia 
Proper,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  are  already  tired  of 
paternal  government.  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  awaken  respect 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  personal  character  of  the  Czar;  and  the 
Russians  of  all  ranks  sometimes  appear  intoxicated  with  slavery, 
glorying  in  the  power  of  the  Autocrat's  will,  as  if  it  represented, 
in  some  sort,  their  own.  But  if  this  feeling  be  universal  and 
steady,  why  so  much  violence  and  suspicion  ?  There  was  a  demo- 
cratic conspiracy  suppressed  in  1849,  and  we  live  in  an  age  in 
which  fictions  cannot  long  survive.  In  any  case,  there  are  mil- 
lions, from  the  Finlander  to  the  Georgian,  subjected  to  the 
Russian  sceptre,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  Czarism.  So  intole- 
rable is  the  Muscovite  yoke  above  all  others,  that  tribes  of 
Circassians,  who  were  Christians,  became  Mahometans  in  the 
hope  of  securing  more  effectual  support  tram  Turkey;  and,  in 
1771,  half  a  million  of  Kalmuks  fled  across  Asia,  fighting  their 
way  through  hostile  tribes,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  Russian 
to  the  Chinese  territory.  The  continuance  of  the  sullen  passive 
resistance  of  unhappy  Poland  is  proved  by  the  measures  taken 
to  crush  it.  A  ukase  of  May,  1852,  regrets  that  the  Polish  Nobles 
systematically  abstain  from  seeking  civil  or  military  service ;  it 
ordains  that  the  sons  of  all  the  Nobles  who  are  not  of  the  Greek 
religion,  and  who  possess  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  serfs,  are  to  be 
enrolled  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  the  rank  of  Ensigns,  if  they 
can  pass  the  necessary  examination.  They  can  only  escape  by 
accepting  the  civil  service.  It  seems  the  Poles  regret  even  the 
suppression  of  the  Custom- Houses  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
because,  though  a  financial  boon,  it  tends  to  efface  their  nation- 
ality more  and  more. 

Are  the  aggressions  of  Russia  the  result  of  a  national  provi- 
dential calling  to  assimilate  to  herself  populations  kindred  by 
blood  and  by  religion  ?    This  is  a  question  upon  which,  unlike 
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the  preceding  ones^  something  can  be  said  for  Russia.  All 
great  nations  have  gradually  drawn  around  one  centre  provinces 
and  minor  kingdoms  that  were  once  politically  distinct  from  the 
people  forming  the  nucleus^  but  related  to  it  geographically  or 
ethnologically^  or  in  both  ways  together.  Thus  the  separate 
kingdoms  of  the  SaKon  Heptarchy  merged  into  one ;  and  Wales^ 
Scotland^  and  Ireland  have  been  successively  added  to  that  one. 
Thus  France  and  Spain  have  each  come  to  be  one  undivided 
monarchy^  absorbing  separate  and  often  hostile  provinces,  some 
of  which  maintained  their  political  independence  for  ages.  The 
process  has  not  been  repeated  in  Glermany  for  want  of  a  nucleus ; 
yet  even  there  the  smaller  feudal  principaUties  do  gradually 
melt  into  the  larger.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that,  if  those  populations 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  which  have  a  Sclavonic  origin  and  Greek 
religion  are  being  attracted  towards  Russia  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  law  which  has  made  France  and  Spain  undivided 
nations,  then  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  that  result. 
However,  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  or  this  attraction  is  much 
more  feeble.  Every  authentic  information  that  reaches  us 
about  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion,  that  Russia,  by  her  despotism  and  selfish- 
ness, has  forfeited  her  natural  claims  upon  the  kindred  races  of 
the  South.  The  Greeks  of  Epirus  would  profit  by  the  present 
emergency  to  throw  oflf  the  Moslem  yoke,  but  it  is  with  the 
wish  to  lielong  to  Independent  Greece;  the  sluggish  Bulgarian 
resists  the  temptation  to  insurrection;  the  hardy  Servian  would 
die  to  maintain  his  patriarchal  democracy.  The  Rouman, 
whose  tie  to  Russia  is  that  of  religion,  not  race,  entertains 
toward  his  protector  a  constantly  and  justly  increasing  hatred. 
Those  rich  provinces  may  be  the  seat  of  a  future  Christian  con- 
federacy, mistress  of  the  Dardanelles ;  but  we  hope  and  believe 
they  never  will  be  Russian.  The  extraordiaary  disclosures  in 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  Dispatches  have  not  only  painfully 
undeceived  those  who  trusted  in  the  Emperor  Nicolas's  probity 
and  magnanimity,  but  they  have  also  betrayed  an  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  except  as  instruments  to 
effect  his  purposes,  such  as  we  should  have  believed  a  calumny 
from  any  lips  but  his  own.  The  determination  so  haughtily 
expressed  not  at  any  price  to  allow  those  countries  to  attain  to 
independence  and  political  importance,  shows  the  vanity  of  the 
pretence  of  paternal  feeling  on  the  ground  of  either  Sclavism  or 
orthodoxv.  What  Russia  wants  is  the  actual  or  virtual  pos- 
session of  the  Sound  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  her  position  with 
respect  to  both  is  thus  ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Urquhart: 
"  In  two  nations  of  the  world  political  vitality  is  concentrated  in 
the  capital:  those  two  capitals  are  exposed  to  bombardment 
from  a  fleet ;  both  are  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  narrow  and 
defensible  straits ;  both  are  exposed  from  within  to  a  superior 
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Russian  naval  force;  the  maritime  power  of  both  has  been 
destroyed  by  England;  and  Russia  has  constructed  a  powerful 
arsenal  and  fortress^  which  &om  an  equal  distance  permanently 
menaces  both, — Cronstadt  for  Copenhagen,  Sevastopol  for  Con- 
stantinople.'^ The  temptation  is  strong.  It  is  a  smgular  con- 
figuration of  the  earth  which  has  left  this  immense  empire  with- 
out ready  access  to  the  ocean,  except  through  two  internal  seas, 
having  such  narrow  outlets,  without  the  possession  of  which  she 
can  be  hermetically  sealed  up  by  a  superior  maritime  power, 
and  with  the  possession  of  which  she  would  hold  in  her  hand 
the  food  of  nations,  defy  their  attacks,  and  attack  them  at 
advantage  when  she  pleas^.  With  those  two  "  keys  of  the  house'^ 
Russia  could,  indeed,  give  laws  to  the  world.  It  was  only  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  Germans  left  off  praying 
in  their  parish  churches  for  deliverance  from  the  Turks.  They 
would  do  well  to  substitute  a  nearer  and  more  powerftd  enemy 
of  their  national  independence. 

What  is  the  material  strength  with  which  the  Colossus  of  the 
North  means  to  meet  the  power  of  England  and  Prance  ?  As  to 
his  fleets,  though  superior  in  number  of  guns  and  men,  they  will 
doubtless  be  swept  from  the  seas,  if  they  show  themselves  there. 
Ay,  if  skill  and  courage  can  do  it,  they  will  possibly,  ere  these 
pages  meet  the  reader's  eye,  have  been  destroyed  under  the  very 
batteries  of  Cronstadt  and  Sevastopol.  As  to  his  armies, 
though  we  may  not  have  implicit  faith  in  the  million  of 
bayonets  and  the  eighteen  hundred  cannon  officially  trumpeted 
forth,  and  though  the  universally-practised  embezzlement  ren- 
ders every  corps  weaker  and  worse-appointed  than  officials 
themselves  can  ascertain,  yet  those  armies  are  certainly  nume- 
rically superior  to  those  of  any  power  in  the  world.  These  are 
the  troops  of  whom  Frederick  the  Great  used  to  say,  '^  You  can 
kill,  but  you  cannot  beat,  them;"  and  Napoleon,  ''After  you 
have  killed  them,  you  have  still  the  trouble  of  knocking  them 
down."  The  Russian  soldier  is,  indeed,  more  apathetic  than 
would  be  supposed  from  his  worship  of  the  Sovereign ;  it  would 
seem,  that  superstition,  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  too 
materialized  to  produce  active  fanaticism.  Like  the  Spaniard 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  Russian  made  his  faith  to  consist 
in  hating  the  infidels ;  and,  like  the  Spaniard,  the  remembrance 
of  early  religious  controversies  is  stamped  indelibly  on  his  mind : 
the  one  glories  in  the  title  of  Catholic,  and  the  other  in  that  of 
OrtJiodoos :  but  the  native  independence  of  the  Spaniard  hin- 
dered him  from  identifying  his  religion  with  obedience  to  his 
Prince,  and  his  fanaticism  was  all  the  more  energetic  from  not 
being  diverted  out  of  its  proper  channel.  The  Russian,  on  the 
contrary,  marches  to  death  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  obedience. 
The  very  shout  with  which  the  army,  greets  the  Czar  breathes 
this  sort  of  disconsolate  patriotism, ''  We  are  ready  to  do  all  we 
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can,  your  Imperial  Majesty/^  Fanaticism  is  a  fire  that  bumd 
out  sooner  or  later  in  the  breast  of  every  people,  and  it  is  only 
upon  trial  that  it  can  be  known  whether  it  is  extinct  or  not. 
The  trouble  taken  to  get  up  enthusiasm  among  the  Russian 
soldiers  and  people  at  present,  may  be  a  proof  that  there  is  too 
little;  and  in  that  case  wholesale  desertion  may  break  up  and 
disorganize  the  legions  that  have  crossed,  or  are  to  cross,  the 
Pruth :  as  it  is,  no  army  in  the  world,  except  the  Russian,  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  officers  of  high  rank  in  intelligence  with 
the  enemy,  and  the  desertion  of  whole  companies  at  a  time.  If, 
however,  the  spirit  that  gave  the  Russian  soldiers  of  a  former 
generation  their  extraordinaiy  .passive  courage,  stiU  survives  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands, — ^in  that  case  no 
possession  of  the  seas  by  their  enemies,  and  no  strategic  disad- 
vantages, can  keep  them  from  first  successes  in  the  fidd,  which 
will  startle  those  amongst  us  who  treat  the  war  with  levity.  If, 
— to  make  a  third  supposition, — ^if  they  do  really  wield  their 
arms  in  the  spirit  of  a  holy  war,  we  may  be  assiured  they  will 
light  their  watch-fires  before  the  gates  of  Czargrad,  the  "  Qty  of 
the  Czars,*'  as  they  significantly  term  Constantinople.  Even  in 
this  extreme  and  unlikely  case,  they  will  finally  serve — ^not  their 
master's  ambition,  but— that  cause  of  oppressed  nationality, 
with  which  he  has  so  little  sympathy.  However  the  war  begins, 
it  must,  humanly  speaking,  end  well ;  for  England  is  almost  the 
only  market  for  the  raw  produce  of  Russia ;  the  simple  cessation 
of  commerce  must  ruin  the  Russian  finances,  private  and  pub- 
lic 'j  her  armies,  who  live  upon  so  little,  may  subsist  for  a  sea- 
son or  two  by  the  pillage  of  the  wretched  populations  they  pro- 
fess to  deliver ;  but,  in  the  end,  Russia  must  succumb,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Rayahs  will  remain,  at  least,  one  durable 
result  of  the  struggle, — an  example  and  a  plec^e  for  other 
oppressed  populations. 

'^  Europe,*'  says  M.  Thiers,  "  unwisely  divided,  like  the  towns 
of  Greece  in  the  presence  of  the  Kings  of  Macedonia,  will  have 
probably  the  same  fate.**  This  startling  comparison  will  have 
suggested  itself  to  many  minds ;  it  occim^  to  us  in  childhood. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  half-civilized  country  uniting  the  arts  of 
its  neighbours  to  its  own  barbarian  hardihood, — ^a  country  geo- 
graphically forming  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  which  the 
nations  whose  liberties  it  was  to  absorb  formed  the  apex, — ^its 
extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  put  together,  its  Government 
stronger,  and  pursuing  its  ambitious  aims  with  untiring  here- 
ditary zeel,  profiting  by  the  traditional  rivalry  of  its  victims,  until 
it  had  them  all  in  its  power.  Again,  it  might  be  suggested, 
that  military  and  territorial  Rome  beat  naval  and  commercial 
Carthage ;  beat  her,  too,  upon  her  own  element,  creating  a  navy 
artificially,  as  Russia  has  done.  Or,  without  going  so  far  for 
examples,  Poland,  with  its  three  religions  and  its  intestine  dis- 
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sensiond,  was  no  bad  epitome  of  Europe.  But  we  are  nothing 
daunted  by  these  ill-omened  analogies.  We  can  see  why  Mace- 
don  and  Rome  both  triumphed  in  their  turns, — they  were  both 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence ;  but  what  has  Russia 
to  communicate  tcf  the  ATorld  ?  We  do  not  found  our  confi- 
dence on  Britain's  "  dread  arm  of  floating  power/'  nor  yet  on 
that  gallant  army  whose  heroism  makes  up  for  the  smallness  of 
its  numbers,  nor  yet  upon  the  help  of  our  powerful  and  chival- 
rous ally.  The  real  ground  of  confidence  for  those  who  scan 
the  destinies  of  England  in  the  light  of  history  and  human  pro- 
gress, is  this, — ^that  God  has  a  great  work  for  England  to  doj 
and  she  may  not  be  hindered  in  its  performance;  while  our 
adversary  would,  in  principle,  bring  back  the  world  to  the  state 
that  preceded  the  Middle  Ages.  Russia  cannot  even  stand  up 
before  the  West  as  the  heiress  of  Greece  disputing  once  more, 
after  twenty  centuries,  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  No;  England 
and  France  are  better  representatives  of  whatever  elements 
ancient  Greece  possessed  to  bequeath  to  the  future.  The  entire 
sum  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  old  world  turned  the  Alps  at  our 
extremity  of  Europe;  they  have  been  preserved  and  augmented 
amongst  us ;  the  experiences  necessary  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  have  been  made  and  are  being  made 
amongst  us ;  while  Russia  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  despotism 
and  the  social  corruption  that  were  fatal  to  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Empires  in  their  turns.  Doubtless  the  day  will  come 
when  the  greatest  of  the  Sclavonian  nations  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  common  weal  of  humanity.  We  have  all  some- 
thing to  give  and  something  to  receive;  and  the  natural  piety, 
the  reverential  feeling,  the  respect  for  superiority,  the  wonderful 
imitative  power,  and  the  innate  grace  of  the  Russian  may  make 
him,  in  many  respects,  a  model  and  a  helper  for  his  fellows ; 
but  it  is  not  as  the  instruments  of  Czarism  that  our  Sclavonian 
brethren  will  ever  attain  that  position. 

We  have  spoken  as  if  England  were  the  real  adversary  of 
Russia,  and  France  but  a  powerful  ally.  It  is  even  so:  the 
principles  of  antagonism  which  exist  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia are  so  much  deeper  than  those  existing  between  France  and 
Russia,  that  morally  the  struggle  lies  between  the  two  former 
powers  as  principals. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  rivals,  as  the  two  nations  possessing 
in  themselves  the  greatest  powers  of  expansion,  the  greatest 
resources  for  the  future,  just  as  they  are  also  the  least  vulnerable 
at  the  present  moment.  If  the  world  were  to  remain  as  it  is  for 
a  century,  without  any  great  changes  or  commotions,  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  would  maintain  the  same  position  and  relative 
strength  that  they  have  now ;  while  Russia  and  England  would 
both  have  become  far  stronger  in  proportion  than  they  are  now. 
The  one  would  have  filled  her  vast  territories  with  a  prodigious 
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population^  and  probably  augmented  her  continental  acquisitions ; 
the  other  would  have  spread  over  the  seas,  peopled  distant 
regions  with  millions  of  her  children,  and  augmented  her  oceanic 
acquisitions,  colonizing  with  the  energy  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
but  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the 
nations  of  the  future  should  be  enemies  of  the  Pope ;  so  that, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  even  without  any  considerable 
proselytism.  Popery  must  more  and  more  lose  its  hold  on  the 
world.  Hence  the  equally  bitter  hatred  with  which  both  Russia 
and  England  are  regarded  by  reflecting  men  of  the  Ultramontane 
school,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  late  Donoso  Cortez.  Some  eighty 
years  ago.  Herder,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History,'^  after  criti- 
cizing the  Chinese,  breaks  off  with  a — "But  what  is  to  be 
expected  of  a  people  who  fill  their  stomachs  with  hot  water?" 
He  would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the  empire  of  the 
world  should  be  one  day  disputed  by  two  tea-drinking  nations. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  tea  is  a  favourite  beverage  of  even 
the  poor  in  Russia.  The  humblest  housewife's  first  purchase  is 
a  teapot,  and  a  samovare,  or  kettle  of  yellow  copper. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  rivalry  of  material  interests. 
We  meet  in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  the  Levant.  The 
present  Russian  expedition  against  Khiva  is  the  fourth ;  and,  if 
successful,  the  conquest  will  soon  be  extended  along  the  Oxus  to 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  conquest  of 
Herat  and  Kandahar  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  had  it  been  accom- 
plished, would  have  been  another  Russian  advance  towards 
India,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue  and  disorganization. 
The  latest  Russian  acquisitions  south  of  the  Caucasus  bring  her 
frontier  within  nine  miles  of  the  road  from  Trebizond  to  Tabriz, — 
the  route  by  which  an  immense  amount  of  British  manufactiu*e8 
are  conveyed  to  Persia.  In  short,  all  Asia  is  either  English  or 
Russian,  or  the  debateable  ground  of  English  and  Russian  out- 
posts. Again,  one  is  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people, 
opening  its  ports  to  the  world ;  the  other,  jealous  in  matters  of 
commerce  as  in  politics,  adop^  not  merely  a  system  of  protec- 
tion, but  in  many  cases  one  of  absolute  prohibition.  She  is 
glad  to  dispose  of  her  raw  produce,  but  will  make  no  return. 

There  is  the  rivalry  of  different  races  and  civilizations.  The 
Sclavonians  are  not  in  contact  with  the  Celto-Romans ;  but 
there  is  a  long  frontier  between  the  Sdavonian  and  the  German. 
The  Russian  peasant  calls  the  latter  a  dummy.  Now,  of  all  the 
Germanic  tribes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  most  complete  anti- 
thesis of  the  Sclavonian.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  man  of  the 
western  world,  the  man  who  has  carried  out  to  the  frdlest  extent 
the  instincts  and  the  calling  of  the  noble  Germanic  stock.  His 
civilization  is  essentially  one  of  great  cities.  There  are  in  the 
British  Isles  thirteen  cities,  reckoning  each  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  there  are  already  seven  in  the  United 
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States;  there  are  eight  more  in  British  India;  that  is,  in  all, 
twenty-eight, — one-third  of  the  cities  of  that  rank  in  the  world, 
inhabited  by,  or  belonging  to,  Anglo-Sa^ions.  There  are  but 
three  such  cities  in  all  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czar. 

There  is  the  riralry  of  political  and  social  institutions.  This, 
indeed,  is  partially  shared  by  the  French;  for  there  is  more 
equality  of  ranks,  more  social  democracy,  in  France  than  in 
England.  But  the  Frenchman  is  at  all  times,  and  more  especially 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  accustomed  to  the  omnipotence  of  the 
police,  and  to  have  his  personal  liberty  interfered  with  in  a  way 
that  would  not  be  borne  in  England.  It  is  the  spirit  of  England 
that  is  essentially  antipathetic  to  that  of  Russia.  On  the  one 
side  is  a  self-governing  people,  becoming,  at  every  crisis  in  its 
history,  more  its  own  master,  more  worthy  to  be  so,  and  more 
anxious  to  spread  the  boon  to  others ;  on  the  other,  a  people  of 
serfs, — ^unhappy  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Autocrat  to 
crush  every  people  within  his  reach  who  aspire  after  freedom. 

The  last  element  of  antagonism  that  we  shall  mention  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  the  di£Perence  of  religion.  This  also  is 
shared  by  France,  who  unfortunately  prides  herself  on  being  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  such  must  regard 
with  aversion  the  pretensions  of  the  military  Pope  of  the  North. 
Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  the  Levant  are 
Frenchmen,  and  have  frequently  to  complain  of  Russian  intole- 
rance and  intrigues.  But  in  this  sphere,  again,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  the  real  antagonist  of  the  orthodox  Church :  our  Missionaries, 
or  those  of  America,  labour  among  all  the  Asiatic  populations 
over  which  the  Russian  Empire  and  Russian  Church  desire  to 
extend  their  sway.  We  have  got  the  start  of  both  bayonets  and 
holy  oil,  and  are  pre-occupying  the  ground  with  moral  influences 
such  as  neither  of  them  can  eradicate.  We  are  becoming  from 
year  to  year  more  emphatically  the  champions  of  religious 
liberty,  while  the  Autocrat's  despotism  is  becoming  in  the  same 
proportion  more  and  more  ecclesiastical.  Prince  Menschikoff 
complained  to  the  Porte  of  the  labours  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionaries, and  would  have  gladly  swept  away  all  that  had  been 
done  for  religious  liberty  in  the  East  during  these  last  eight  years. 
The  antagonism  of  religion  is,  indeed,  the  most  deep-rooted  and 
persevering  of  all ;  and  we  live  in  an  age  which  is  beginning  to 
feel  its  power.  Unfortunately,  as  Russia  understands  the  mat- 
ter, religious  disputes  are  not  to  be  settled  by  religious  weapons. 

Apparently,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  great  object  with  the 
Russian  Court  to  gain  time,  colonize  its  forests,  and  let  its 
immense  resources  accumulate;  while  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways woidd  have  made  its  armies  available  for  immediate  service 
wherever  wanted, — ^north,  south,  or  west, — instead  of  having,  as 
now,  to  drag  themselves  along  a  slow  and  wearying  march, 
sometimes  of  many  months'  duration.    We  may  hope,  that  the 
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precipitation  which  haa  brought  on  the  present  crisis  has  been 
providentially  over-ruled,  in  order  to  give  an  effectual  check  to 
the  advance  of  Russian  ambition.  It  is  impossible  to  review  the 
events  of  the  last  hundred  years, — ^with  their  significant  com- 
mentary, the  Czar's  overtures  to  Sir  H.  Seymour, — without 
feeling  that  the  tremendous  conflict  between  the  Englishman 
and  the  Russian  must  have  arisen  sooner  or  later.  As  it  is,  we 
have  secured  the  help  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  military 
powers,  after  Russia  herself:  nay,  France  has  been  the  most 
forward  of  the  two.  The  privileges  she  asked  for  the  Latins  at 
Bethlehem  were  the  first  occasion  of  the  Sultanas  difficulties 
with  the  Czar.  Her  fleet  was  first  in  the  Greek  seas;  her 
Ambassadors  used  the  most  stringent  terms  when  the  combined 
fleet  entered  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  natural  reluctance  of  a 
commercial  people  to  engage  in  war,  and  with  a  somewhat  vague 
instinct  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict  if  it  should  be 
finally  entered  upon,  we  have  been,  as  it  were,  dragged  into  it ; 
just  as  it  was  France  that  dragged  all  Europe  into  the  Crusades. 
And  now  the  sons  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus 
stand  in  the  East  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  they  did  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago.  If  the  alliance  is  nominally  in  favour  of  the 
Crescent  now,  it  is  not  the  less  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades ; 
it  is  formed  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  Christians  of  the  East  will  be  the  first 
to  profit  by  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Philip  will  not  abandon 
Richard  this  time. 

There  has  been  some  unseemly  levity  in  high  places  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  some  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 
that,  however  natural,  would  have  been  better  placed  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  press 
has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  worthy  of  this  country.  The 
leading  Journal  reflected  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  the 
incoherence  of  its  language,— one  day  declaiming  against  the 
Divan,  and  the  next  railing  against  the  Czar.  We  trust  there  is 
more  self-possession  and  more  earnest  consistency  in  the  English 
mind,  than  a  stranger  would  be  led  to  infer  from  the  perusal  of 
its  supposed  organs.  And  we  fervently  desire,  that,  in  peace  or 
in  war,  the  high  calling  of  the  British  nation  may  be  present  to 
the  thoughts  of  all  its  members.  Let  us  not  act  in  the  spirit  of 
mere  se&sh  national  rivalry,  but  with  the  strengthening  and 
ennobling  consciousness  of  a  providential  mission. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  HomUetica;  or,  The  Theory  of  Preaching,  By  A. 
ViNET.  Translated  from  the  French.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.     1853. 

2.  A  Letter  to  a  Junior  Methodist  Preacher,  concerning  the 
general  Course  and  Prosecution  of  his  Studies  in  Christian 
Theology.  By  John  Hannah^  D.D.  Third  Edition.  London  : 
John  Mason.     1853. 

3.  An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times,  By  John  Angell 
James.  Fifth  Edition.  London :  Hamilton^  Adams^  and  Co. 
1841. 

The  Pulpit — ^understanding  it  as  the  symbol  of  religious 
instruction  and  influence — cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Nothing  can  equal  it  in  importance^  nothing  compare  with  it  in 
beneficial  results.  Secular  education  may  diffuse  useful  know- 
ledge^ philosophy  and  science  shed  their  lights  and  legislation 
coirfer  its  benefits ;  but  these,  in  their  bearing  on  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  man,  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the 
Pulpit,  than  a  glimmering  star  to  the  meridian  sun.  Doubtless, 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  the  prime  method  of  arousing  the  energies 
of  the  mind,  and  enriching  it  with  exalted  and  just  views  of 
divine  doctrines  and  morals ;  of  rescuing  the  heart  from  the 
gnawings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  tyranny  of  depraved 
passions;  and  of  securing  the  existence  and  finest  manifestation 
of  personal  and  social  virtue  and  happiness.     The  Pulpit 

"  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies ! — ^His  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  €k)6pel  whispers  peace. 
He  'steblishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Eeclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  ride 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war. 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect !" 

Various  and  instructive  are  the  aspects  under  which  the  Pulpit 
may  be  viewed.  We  might  consider  it  in  its  history,  from  tlie 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  or  as  a  divine  instrument^ 
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during  all  the  dispensations  of  God's  grace  and  truths  by  which  to 
influence  the  human  mind^  and  form  it  to  knowledge  and  recti- 
tude. The  dispensation  of  the  Patriarchs  had  its  preachers  of 
righteousness^  such  as  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and  that  of  the  Law  had 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  Christian  dispensation^  founded 
by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  infallibly  set  forth  in  the 
ministry  and  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles,  has  its  Ministers, 
(chosen  by  Christ  himself,)  whose  great  calling  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations.  To  mark  this  history,  as  it  is  furnished 
in  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  annals,  would  be  as  profitable  as  inter* 
esting,  and  would  force  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  it  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  an  instrument  pre-eminently 
suited  to  the  mental  and  moral  necessities  of  mankind.  The 
Pulpit  might  also  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  magnificent  ends 
which  are  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  and  its  adaptation  to 
those  ends,  together  with  the  evidences  which  have  already 
appeared  of  its  successes  and  triumphs.  Yet  further,  we  might 
consider  the  formal  variations,  bodi  as  to  matter  and  style, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  unity  of  the  truth,  have 
appeared  therein  during  the  different  ages  of  the  Church. 

To  enter  on  such  a  field,  inviting  as  it  is,  and  redolent  of 
intellectual  pleasure,  is  not  our  present  purpose.  Neither  the 
history  of  the  Pulpit,  nor  its  philosophic  aspect,  nor  its  past 
results,  come  within  the  range  of  our  intention.  Our  business 
will  rather  be,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  modem  British  Pulpit, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  leading  Christian  and  Protestant  denomina- 
tions existing  among  us,  and  then  to  make  such  remarks  and 
suggestions  as  may  lead  to  its  greater  efficiency.  The  modem 
Pidpit  has  not  reached  its  full  enei^ ;  nor  does  it  display  all 
the  beneficial  uses  to  which  it  may,  and  ought  to,  be  applied. 
Fairness  and  impartiality  must  be  maintains!.  The  interests 
of  truth  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  false  delicacy.  If  some- 
times we  may  seem  to  deal  severely,  it  is  the  severity  of  Mend- 
ship,  employed  to  correct,  if  possible,  certain  existing  defects, 
and  to  lead  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  sacred  calling  of  the 
Ministry,  to  a  more  careful  and  practical  consideration  of  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  duties  should  be  continuously  discharged. 

Before,  however,  we  direct  attention  to  the  immediate  object 
of  this  paper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  remarks 
directly  bearing  on  the  immoralities  which  may  often  have  dis- 
figured the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  are  purposely  excluded. 
The  tnith  is  imiversally  admitted,  that  an  office  so  sacred  should 
be  held  only  by  those  whose  characters  are,  to  say  the  least, 
outwardly  consistent.  Though  occasion  for  severe  remark  on 
this  topic  may  easily  be  found,  yet  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  make 
only  this  passing  allusion,  knowing  fuU  well,  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  public  will  both  readily  perceive  and  condenm  the 
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inconsistencies  of  a  Minister's  personal  cliaracter,  whether  such 
inconsistencies  be  marked  by  flagrant  evils,  or  by  those  only  that 
are  r^arded  as  ftishionable  and  refined. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  Established  Church  of  England.  In 
this  venerable  ecclesiastical  system,  a  wide  diversity  obtains,  both 
in  the  substance  and  style  of  preaching.  However  much  some 
of  its  iindiscriminating  admirers  and  advocates  may  boast  of  its 
unity,  it  is  notorious  that  parties  exist  among  its  Ministers,  as 
different  firom  each  other  in  sentiment,  as  truth  is  from  error, 
and  in  positions,  not  only  of  difference,  but  of  direct  antagonism. 
True  it  is,  that  the  old  party  of  quiet  moralists,  of  Ministers  who 
deem  it  sufficient  to  give  a  discourse  on  the  common  duties  of 
life,  having  in  it  more  of  Seneca  than  of  Christ,  and  indicating 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  than  with  the 
glowing  and  energetic  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  of  Christianity, 
is  less  numerous  than  formerly.  Still  some  of  them  may  be 
found  in  the  cathedrals,  and  collie  chapels,  and  in  some  of 
the  churches  of  the  large  towns;  but  more  especially  in  rural 
villages.  Happily,  indeed,  this  cold  and  moonhght  instruction 
is  on  the  decline,  and  striking  indications  of  a  beneficial  change 
are  manifested.  During  the  last  half  century,  or  more,  tins 
change  has  been  gradually  developed  in  the  evangelical  character 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  ministry  of 
such  men  as  William  Romaine,  John  Newton,  Charles  Simeon, 
and  Richard  Cecil,  came  the  revival  of  a  more  scriptural  theology, 
and  the  consequent  revival  of  religious  life.  Their  preaching 
may  be  as  favourably  contrasted  with  what  then  generally  pre- 
vailed among  their  clerical  brethren,  as  the  genial  influence  of 
spring  with  the  chUl  and  death  of  winter.  The  one  was  like  a 
sunburn,  the  other  like  an  iceberg.  And  since  the  days  of  these 
devoted  and  earnest  men,  the  doctrines  they  proclaimed,  and  the 
piety  they  exemplified,  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  amongst 
the  Clergy.  Many  honoured  names  might  be  given,  but  we  shall 
mention  only  two, — Melville  of  London,  and  M'Neile  of  Liver- 
pool. Though  not  willing  to  endorse  all  their  theological  tenets, 
wc  cheerfiilly  confess  them  to  be,  in  the  main.  Evangelical.  We 
simply  name  these  popular  Ministers  as  occupying  tiie  foremost 
rank,  and  exerting  a  wide-spread  influence,  amongst  the  Evan- 
gelical party.  Numbers  of  the  junior  Clergy  adopt  them  as 
their  models.* 

*  Hie  names  of  these  eminent  Ministers  may  be  allowed  to  stand  together,  as  they 
both  do  signal  honour  to  the  most  influential  party  in  the  Establishment.  Yet  their 
position  in  the  Church,  the  nature  of  their  gifts,  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  their 
ministry,  are  essentially  different,  and  may  be  more  easily  contrasted  than  compared. 
Though  truly  evangelical  in  his  teaching,  Melville  belongs  properly  to  that  order  of 
independent  Preachers  of  which  the  Church  of  England  has  produeed  so  many  learned 
and  eloquent  examples ;  while  M'Neile  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  an  earnest,  prac- 
tical, and  useful  class,  and  more  or  less  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  a  i>owerful  party. 
This  contrast  is  well  marked  iii  their  personal  gifts  and  ministrations.  .  The  one  excels  in 
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With  all  our  admiration  of  the  Evangelical  party,  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  being  faultless.  Their  pulpit  ministrations  too 
frequently  want  substance,  and  are  often  disfigured  by  a  crude 
Calvinism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  confiised  Millenarianism  on 
the  other.  No  doubt  they  evidence  a  seriousness  of  spirit,  a 
fragrance  of  piety  that  seems  like  air  wafted  firom  a  grove  of 
spices,  an  earnestness  of  manner  that  shows  a  true  regard  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  people :  nevertheless,  their  discourses 
lack  a  definite  and  substantial  theology.  From  their  feebleness 
of  thought,  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  they  con- 
sidered the  mere  superficial  exhibition  of  the  elementary  truths 
of  the  Gospel  all  that  was  needed  to  ministerial  efficiency; 
whereas  pulpit  discourses  should  evidence  deliberate  and  close 
study,  be  enriched  with  Christian  truth  in  its  deamess  and 
vigour,  and  display  a  becoming  amplitude  of  scriptural  treasures. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  claims  of  the  people, 
demand  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Extremes  are  doubtless 
to  be  avoided, — a  redundant  fulness  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
a  meagre  poverty  on  the  other.  The  Evangelical  Clergy  would 
do  wefi  to  give  themselves  to  the  hard  and  diligent  study  of  the 
massive  writings  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Barrow,  and  Bishops 
Revnolds  and  Hopkins, — ^not,  however,  to  adopt  the  same 
elaborate  mode  of  sermonizing,  but  to  enrich  their  own  dis- 

the  geienee,  and  the  other  in  the  art,  of  preaching,  The  mind  of  MclviUe  is  cast  in  the 
noble  mould  of  Barrow,  and  the  masculine  Preachers  of  the  8c?entcenth  centmy.  To  listen 
to  him  is  an  intellectual  treat,  even  more  than  an  evangelical  feast.  The  key-note  of  his 
discourse  is  struck  in  his  opening  sentence,  and  the  elaborate  strain  is  equably  sustained^ 
to  the  moment  of  its  full  and  perfect  close.  In  the  closet  we  study  his  composition  like 
an  organic  work  of  natxuv, — admire  the  adaptation  of  its  parts,  and  glow  with  pleasure  in 
view  of  its  just  symmetry  and  vital  beauty.  M'Neilc  is  emphatically,  and  in  the  popular 
and  proper  sense,  a  Preacher,  The  pulpit  is  to  him,  what  the  tribune  is  to  the  orator, — a 
throne  of  power ;  but  his  power  is  chielty  manifested  when  the  character  of  his  audience 
corresponds  to  the  elements  of  his  preaching,  which  is  suitably  addressed  to  the  average 
class  of  hearers.  To  a  choice  assembly,  the  science  of  Melville,  and  the  imagination  of 
Irving,  would  come  with  tokens  of  for  superior  greatness.  Without  any  remarkable 
reach  of  intellect,  M'Neile  has  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  opinions  and  afl^ictious 
of  an  ordinaiy  and  stated  congregation.  His  accomplishments  are  numerous ;  his  per- 
son is  attractive  and  comman^ng  in  a  high  degree.  His  voice  obeys  him  like  a  perfect 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  His  attitudes  and  gestures  are  full  of  grace, — ^per- 
haps, too  studied  to  affect  pleasurably  some  minds,  who  look  to  the  pulpit,  at  least,  for 
simplicity  and  entire  forgetfuhiess  of  self ;  but  not  the  less  telling  on  the  bulk  of  hearers, 
with  whom  it  is  often  the  readiest  symbol  of  superior  talent.  These  arc,  jx^haps,  little 
matters  in  themselves,  but  they  are  powerful  in  combination,  and  in  the  pulpit  efforts  of 
M'Neile  they  are  marshalled  and  directed  with  consummate  tact :  with  him,  not  the 
pointing  of  a  finger,  nor  the  inflection  of  a  tone,  is  lost.  Yet  these  alone  would  not 
insure  so  eminent  and  (still  less)  so  useful  a  success.  The  preacher  is  animated  by  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  From  many  of  his  views  of  scriptural  interpretation  we 
are  compelled  to  dissent,  as  unsound  and  misleading ;  but  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith,  we  believe,  he  has  always  simply  and  zealously  enforced.  Often  inconsistent 
with  himself,  he  is  yet  nnifonnly  fSuthfol  to  this  great  practical  truth  of  Christianity. 
His  influence  is  chieiOy  local  and  personal,  but  we  rqoice  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
pure  and  salutary ;  and  if  not  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  great  Divine,  few  so  well 
as  ho  deserve  the  praise  of  an  earnest  Evangelist,  and  a  champion  sucoessftilly  "  con- 
t«uding  for  tb«  fSaith." 
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€Oui*seS;  and  imbue  them  with  an  evangelism  that  is  at  once 
intellectual,  vigorous,  and  replete  with  unction.  An  infusion  of 
such  old  elements  would  be  of  the  highest  service  to  religion,  and 
would  also  redeem  the  Established  Clergy  fipom  the  oft-repeated, 
and  perhaps  just,  complaint,  of  being  poor  Preachers, — poor 
in  the  sense  of  mental  energy.  Ingots  of  gold  are  more  precious 
than  a  few  scattered  grains.  It  is  a  serious  fault  with  many  of 
the  Clergy  that  they  attach  too  little  importance  to  the  pulpit, 
and  neglect  to  apply  themselves  with  sufficient  diligence  in  pre- 
paration  for  it.  The  pulpit  is  too  often  subordinated  to  the 
reading-desk,  and  the  ministration  of  the  truth  less  regarded 
than  the  ritual.  Both  should  be  respected  according  to  their 
claims.  Whilst  the  spirit  of  devotion  breathes  its  wishes  to 
heaven,  divine  truths — ^like  pointed  arrows — ^should  be  aflPection- 
ately  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  people.  The  man  of  God  in 
the  pulpit  should  rise  to  all  the  dignity  and  zeal  of  one  who  has 
interests  of  infinite  value  to  secure.  Truly  does  the  pious 
George  Herbert  remark  on  the  Parson's  preacning,  "  The  pulpit 
is  his  joy  and  his  throne.^'  Were  the  rising  Evangelical  Clergy 
careful  to  combine  richness  of  biblical  truth  with  pointedness  of 
style  and  earnestness  of  address,  their  profiting  would  appear  to 
many ;  their  sun  would  rise  to  a  higher  altitude  in  the  eccle- 
siastical firmament,  and  shed  a  brighter  and  more  beneficial 
radiance. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  amidst  the  growing  popularity  and 
successfiil  labours  of  the  Evangelical  party,  there  arose  another 
class  of  Ministers  in  the  EstabUshment,  whose  religious  opinions 
are  directly  antagonistic  to  theirs.  They  arc  the  Tractarians. 
Did  it  accord  with  our  purpose,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  causes  of  such  a  development.  We  simply  suggest  the 
inquiry  whether  the  want  of  a  more  strenuous  regard  to  the 
outward  form  of  religion,  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelicals,  was 
not  amongst  the  causes  which  brought  it  into  existence.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that,  where  the  doctrines  of  grace  are 
preached  without  a  distinct  and  continued  enforcement  of  their 
practical  tendency,  such  preaching  leads  to  Antinomian  careless- 
ness:  outward  religious  ordinances  are  comparatively  despised, 
and  the  duties  of  fasting,  and  alms-giving,  and  visitation  of  the 
sick,  are  almost  entirely  forgotten.  Hence  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  though  designed  and  fitted  to  be  most  firuitful  of  practical 
godliness,  and  to  be  embodied  in  an  outward  form  of  moral  love- 
liness and  consistency,  have  often,  in  consequence  of  their  par- 
tial and  one-sided  exhibition,  failed  to  accomplish  their  noble 
ends,  and  sometimes  have  even  been  the  occasion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  error.  Not  only  should  the  truths  of  the  Bible  be  pre- 
sented in  their  true  character  and  import,  but  in  their  mutual 
relations,  according  to  the  avciKo^ia  miareto^. 

Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  caused  of  Tractarianism^  its  exist* 
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ence  is  a  stubborn  fact,  and  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lishment are  occupied  by  its  strenuous  advocates.  The  first 
promoters  of  this  heresy  may  have  sought  what  they  considered 
a  purer  and  more  perfect  outward  form  of  Christianitjr ;  but  they 
neglected  the  divine  and  spiritual  life,  which  could  alone  give  it 
animation  and  value.  Ritualism  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 
vital  Christianity.  The  form,  graceful  in  many  of  its  parts,  was 
destitute  of  soul.  It  was  a  marble  statue,  rather  than  a  living 
power.  Deviating  into  the  path  of  error,  they  very  soon  adopted 
sentiments  thoroughly  anti-Protestant,  and  which,  if  followed  to 
their  logical  consequences,  must  lead  them  into  the  bosom  of 
Popery.  Their  teaching  substitutes  Popish  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices in  lieu  of  pure  Christian  truth  and  di\ine  charity,  and 
demonstrates  them  to  be  the  occupiers  of  pulpits  which  they 
cannot  hold  with  consistency  and  honour;  their  teaching  being 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Articles  of  faith  to  which  they  have 
subscribed,  and  consequently  in  open  violation  of  their  solemn 
vows.  The  pulpit,  occupied  by  such  Ministers,  not  only  gives 
an  uncertain  sound,  but  ignores  the  very  principles  on  which 
the  Established  Church  was  raised,  and  levels  a  blow  at  its 
foundations. 

True,  there  is  great  plausibility,  the  garb  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  the  display  of  a  fascinating  ritualism,  "  the  dim  religious 
light,^'  and  the  putting  forth  of  energetic  action  in  the  spread  of 
pernicious  error.  But  all  this  only  tends  to  deceive  the  minds  of 
the  unwary,  and  to  mislead  the  simple  and  imsuspecting.  What- 
ever may  be  the  temporary  success  of  Tractarianism  in  the 
Anglican  pulpits,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate overthrow.  It  is  like  the  dark  clouds  that  intercept  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  But  the  sun  is  above  the  clouds.  Scrip- 
tuiul  truth  will  prevail  against  every  form  of  error.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  faithM  Minister  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  transmitted  by  their 
forefathers,  and  sealed  by  their  blood;  to  preach  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  with  the  same  point,  plainness,  and  unction,  as 
good  old  Latimer.  The  Church  of  England  gives  evidence  of 
increased  vigour,  and  proclaims  the  Protestant  truth — which  is 
both  her  tower  of  strength,  and  her  crown  of  glory — ^with 
increased  success.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  James,  in  his 
admirable  book  on  an  ^'Earnest  Ministry,^'  bearing  his  emphatic 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Establishment,  and  urging  it  as  a 
motive  to  his  Dissenting  brethren  to  augmented  earnestness  and 
labour.     He  certainly  is  not,  in  this  case,  a  prejudiced  witness. 

"  The  Church  of  England  is  in  earnest.  Many  of  us  can  rocollect 
the  time  when  it  was  not  so.  A  pervading  secularity  characterized 
her  Clergy,  a  drowsy  indifference  her  people.  If  the  former  got  their 
tithes^  and  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry ;  and  the  latter  got  chnBtening, 
confirmation,  and  the  sacrament  when  they  died  3  it  was  all  they  cared 
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for.  The  only  thing  that  moved  either  of  them  to  a  pang  of  zeal,  was 
the  coming  of  the  Methodists  into  the  parish ;  and  when  these  were 
mohbed  away,  they  relapsed  again  into  their  former  apathy.  Excep- 
tions there  were, — bright  and  blessed  ones ;  but  they  were  only  excep- 
tions. Thank  God,  it  is  not  so  now  !  A  vivifying  wind  has  swept  over 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  an  army,  not  only  of  living,  but  of  life- 
giving,  men  has  sprung  up.  Venn,  Berridge,  and  Romaine,  Newton, 
Cecil,  and  Simeon,  have  lived,  and  have  awakened  a  new  spirit  in  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged.  Look  at  that  Church  as  she  is  now 
to  be  seen, — ^ftill  of  energy  and  earnestness ;  divided,  it  is  true,  into 
parties,  as  to  theological  opinion,  to  a  considerable  extent  Komanized 
in  her  spirit,  and  a^ressive  in  her  designs  ;  but  instinct  with  life,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  life  of  the  best  kind.  Even  the  orthodox  and  the 
Puseyite  Clergy  are  all  now  active, — ^preaching,  catechizing,  visiting  the 
sick,  instituting  and  superintending  schools.  The  day  is  happily  gone 
by,  when  the  taunt  of  fox-hunting,  play-going,  ball-frequenting  Par- 
sons could  be,  ynih  justice,  thrown  at  the  Clergy  of  the  State  Church. 
They  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  those  scenes  of  folly  and  vanity, 
but  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  man,  or  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  one. 
We  must  rejoice  in  their  labours  and  in  their  success,  except  when 
their  object  and  aim  are  to  crush  Dissenters.  There  are  very  many 
among  them  of  the  true  apostolic  succession,  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and 
devotedness ;  many  whose  piety  and  zeal  we  should  do  well  to  emu- 
late ;  many  with  whom  it  is  among  the  felicitieB  of  my  life  to  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  private  friendship,  and  public  co-operation. 
Sincerely  and  cordially  attached  to  their  Church,  they  are  labouring, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  promote  its  interests.  Who  can  blame 
them  P  Instead  of  this,  let  us  imitate  them.  For  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness they  are  worthy  of  it.  I  know  their  labours,  and  am  astonished 
at  them."— Pp.  253-255. 

The  Presbyterian  pulpit  must  now  be  considered.  Within 
the  narrow  limits  of  half  a  century,  Moderatism,  so  called,  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  the  Clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies. 
Robertson  and  Blair  exerted,  in  their  day,  a  wide  influence,  and 
considerably  moulded  the  sentiments  and  style  of  the  Scottish 
pulpits, — an  influence  by  no  means  favourable  to  evangelical 
truth  and  piety.  Their  preaching  was  more  like  a  stagnant  pool 
than  the  river  of  life.  A  happy  change  was  to  appear, — a  warm 
and  masculine  theology  was  to  supersede  their  vapid  morality. 
The  spiritual  winter  was  to  be  followed  by  the  bursting  beauties 
of  a  spiritual  spring.  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  was,  under  God,  a 
powerful  instrument  in  effecting  this  beneficial  change.  It  is 
pleasing  to  witness  the  triumph  of  evangelical  truth  and  life  in 
his  own  mind,  constituting  him  an  angel  of  good  to  the  churches 
of  his  country.  In  the  early  period  of  his  ministry,  it  is  true,  he 
was  no  better  than  Robertson  and  Blair.  For  a  while,  he  made 
religion  subservient  to  philosophy,  not  philosophy  subservient  to 
religion.  His  sermons  were  rather  finished  essays  on  outward 
morality,  than  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross, — eloquent 
denunciations  of  vicious  practices,  rather  than  manifestations 
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of  divine  truth  to  the  conscience.  But  when  the  ''truth  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ^^  came^  "  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power/^  to  his  own  mind^ — when  Christianity  became  a  living 
and  an  active  principlein  his  own  hearty — ^when  there  was  a  spiritual 
revolution  in  his  inward  thoughts  and  feelings^  he  immediately 
gave  evidence  of  the  marvellous  transition^  not  only  in  his  personal 
conduct^  but  in  his  public  ministrations.  With  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  had  made  a  new  discovery  in  theological  science^ 
he  began  to  proclaim  the  ''  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.^' 
With  a  mind  full  of  the  treasures  of  science  and  clafisical  lore^ 
still  more  enriched  with  the  priceless  treasures  of  saving  ''  grace 
and  truth/' — ^possessed  of  a  fervid  and  brilliant  eloquence^ — 
great  in  energy,  and  resolute  in  enterprise, — ^he  devoted  himself 
to  the  high  interests  of  spiritual  religion,  and  determined  to 
"  know  nothing  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.^' 
He  took  ''up  the  reproach  of  the  Gospel,  and  bound  it  as  a 
crown  around  his  brow."  No  longer  treating  religion  as  he 
would  a  problem  in  Euclid,  or  an  experiment  in  chemistry,  or  a 
law  in  mental  and  moral  science^  or  a  landscape^  stretching 
itself,  in  serene  or  wild  beauty  and  magnificence,  before  his  eye ; 
but  regarding  it  as  a  divine  life,  he  sought  to  enthrone  it  in 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  people.  His  word  was  with 
power.  The  blasts  of  his  silver  trumpet  resounded  through  the 
mountains  and  vales  of  his  father-land.  Some  were  startl^i  and 
enraged ;  many  hailed  his  ministry  with  joy,  and  saw  in  it  the 
revival  of  a  4iviiig  and  transforming  Christianity.  It  was  the 
day  of  Scotland's  religious  awakening  and  prosperity. 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  the  evangelical  character  and  influence 
of  a  departed  great  man,  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  overlook  or 
undervjJue  the  labours  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Other 
faithful  and  godly  Ministers  exerted  similar  influence;  but 
certainly  none  so  extensively  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  Rich  are  the 
fruits  that  now  appear.  Whether  we  look  into  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterians,  or 
the  sturdy  Cameronians,  we  find  noble  examples  of  ministerial 
efficiency.  For  the  rich  evangelical  truth  that  underlies  their 
discourses,  combined  with  their  seriousness  of  spirit  and  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  they  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  commendation. 
This  is  true  of  many,  not  of  all.  The  improvement,  though 
general,  is  not  universal.  The  leaven  of  Moderatism,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  still  remains  in  the  generality  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  If  it  be  said  of  numbers  of  their  Clergy,  that  their 
ministrations  are  spirit  and  life, — that  they  spread  a  lovely  Para- 
dise of  truth,  rich  in  the  glory  of  Jesus,  and  fruitful  in  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — it  may  yet  be  said  of  others,  that  their  minis- 
trations are  stiff  and  lifeless,  reminding  one  of  the  coldness  and 
desolation  of  winter. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  with  the  revival  of  Christian  life, 
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there  would  be  an  increased  consideration  of  Christian  truth. 
So  it  proved;  and,  as  one  consequence^  rigid  Calvinism  is 
becoming  effete.  Chalmers  himself,  although  he  held  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed,  presented  that  creed  under  a  new  phase,  and 
greatly  softened  down  its  stem  and  rigorous  character ;  so  much 
so,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  ''  Calvinism/'  Whilst  he  held  a 
limited  view  of  the  atonement,  he  insisted  on  the  universal  oflFer 
of  the  benefits  of  that  atonement,  and  maintained  the  positive 
guilt  of  all  who  refused  to  accept  it.  This  method,  adopted  by 
himself  and  followers,  was  intended  to  preserve,  what  they  call, 
^^ logical  consistency"  {we  should  say,  consistency  with  the 
'^  Confession  of  Faith'').  We  have  found  some  of  them  puzzled 
— not  to  use  any  stronger  term — ^how  to  reconcile  their  view  of 
a  limited  atonement  for  sin  with  the  universal  offer  of  the  saving 
benefits  of  that  atonement.  A  truer  logic  and  clearer  metaphy- 
sics will,  ere  long,  it  is  hoped,  lead  them  to  the  scriptural  view, 
that  the  provision  of  salvation  must  be  as  extensive  and  as 
real  as  the  oflPer  of  it.  Indeed,  this  more  true  and  scriptural 
logic  has  already  developed  itself  in  the  theological  views  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Balmer,*  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  as  clearly  also,  and  even  more 
decidedly,  in  the  Morrisonian  school. 

The  Congregationalists  must  now  be  considered.  They  have 
an  honourable  parentage,  and  can  boast  of  a  galaxy  of  great  and 
good  Preachers.  If  we  allow,  what  by  some  is  still  disputed, 
that  the  Nonconformists  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  their 
legitimate  parents,  we  may  well  congratulate  them  on  their 
origin,  and  almost  envy  the  glory  which  they  inherit.  The  suc- 
cession has  been  more  or  less  maintained  until  now,  if  not  in 
majesty  of  intellect  and  wealth  of  thought,  yet  in  evangelical 
teaching,  and  a  serene  and  deep  piety. 

Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  loss  recently  sustained  b^  the 
Congregationalists  in  the  removal  of  some  of  their  most  distin- 
guished ornaments.  They  are  no  more  in  this  world.  Having 
fulfilled  their  earthly  vocation,  they  now  enjoy  their  reward,  and 
know  the  mysterious  secrecies  and  wonders  of  what  to  us  is 
invisible.  Among  these  is  Pye  Smith,  who,  with  a  diver- 
sified scholarship,   an  extensive  acquaintance  with  science,  a 

*  "  It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  tnith  admitting  of  no  doubt,  that  the  Ahnighty  loi^hes  the 
salvation  of  all.  But,  if  so,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  must  have  been  intended  for  all ;  for 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  that  sacrifice  that  the  universal  invitation  of  the  Gospel  is  founded, 
and,  without  the  sacrifice,  the  invitation  would  never  have  been  made.  And  why,  then, 
are  not  all  saved  ?  Why,  I  might  ask  in  return,  did  Adam  &11,  when  God  mahed  him 
to  stand  ?  &c.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  atonement  was  accepted  only  for  a  limited 
number.  I  suspect  that,  in  the  term  accepted,  there  is  an  ambiguity  similar  to  that 
which  attaches  to  the  word  intended,  when  used  in  reference  to  this  subject.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  it  was  accepted  for  all ;  but  that 
those  only  will  be  saved  by  it,  who,  by  faith,  accept  it  for  themselves." — Balmer*s  Lee- 
tvree,  vol  i.,  p.  49.  See  also,  in  the  same  volume,  his  Lecture  on  the  "  Gospel  Call,*' 
p.  459. 
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Satient  and  deep  research^  combined  evangelical  soundness  in 
octrine,  and  the  richness  of  tried  piety.  Wardlaw,  also,  whose 
religion  was  to  him  as  a  second  nature,  and  whose  mind,  if  not 
of  the  same  compass  as  Pye  Smith's,  was  quick  and  logical, 
penetrating  and  luminous,  and  successfully  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  yet  another,  more  recent  still 
in  his  departure  from  us, — ^the  venerable  and  much-loved  Jay. 
His  excellencies  are  as  diversified  and  fragrant  as  the  roses 
he  was  wont  to  cultivate."*  Though  not  equal  to  his  con- 
temporaries just  named,  either  in  natural  or  acquired  abilities, 
yet  in  piety  he  was  as  beautiful,  and,  for  efficiency  in  the  pulpit, 
and  extent  of  religious  influence,  superior  to  both.  Each  in  his 
sphere  shed  "  the  lustre  of  an  evening  star,  and  reflected  upon 
the  Church  the  glory  of  that  great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  in 
whose  attraction  it  had  been  their  delight,  through  a  long,  and 
holy,  and  useful  life,  to  revolve.'^ 

If  a  few  bright  luminaries  have  been  withdrawn  frt)m  the 
Congregational  firmament,  others  yet  remain.  Ministers  are 
still  amongst  them  who  approve  themselves  worthy  successors  of 
their  honourable  and  godly  forefathers,  who  display  the  same 
richness  of  evangelical  truth,  the  same  fervour  of  piety,  the  same 
simplicity  of  aim,  the  same  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to  such  men  as 
Dr.  Baffles,  and  John  Angell  James,  and  Dr.  Leifchild,  and 
Thomas  Binney,  and  James  Parsons.  The  mantle  of  their 
ascended  Elijahs  has  fallen  upon  them.  But  these  ^' elect  ones'' 
cannot  be  considered  the  types  of  the  prevailing  order  of  the 
Dissenting  Clergy;  they  are  rather  connecting  links  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  having,  however,  more  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Bright  is  their  example,  and  beneficial  their 
influence.  Would  that  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
rising  Ministry  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  were  ambitious  to 
emulate  their  evangelical  and  earnest  ministrations !  But  this 
we  cannot  do.  Instead  of  renewing  their  strength  like  the 
eagle,  they  show  signs  of  weakness,  and  indicate  diminished 
power  and  adaptation  to  the  great  ends  of  the  Christian  Minis- 
try. Whilst  the  Clergy  of  the  English  Establishment  are 
improving  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  ministerial  success,  those 
among  the  Dissenters  are  rather  on  the  decline.  Say  we  this 
from  any  undue  preference  of  the  one  to  the  other?  By  no 
means.  Vital  Christianity  has  been  so  largely  promoted  by 
the  manifold  labours  of  this  respectable  body,  that  we  cannot  but 
desire  the  increase  of  its  usefulness,  and  regret  the  appearance  of 
any  symptoms  of  decay.  Such  symptoms,  we  believe,  are  really 
developed.     The  fine  old  school  of  Dissent  is  in  danger  of  passing 

•  Mr.  Jay  was  remarkably  partial  to  roses,  of  which  he  had  in  his  garden,  as  he  once 
informed  us,  no  ies^  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties. 
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away ;  and  a  new  school  is  seeking  to  rise  into  its  place.  The 
masculine  thought,  the  profound  deference  to  Holy  Scripture, 
the  pointedness  of  address,  and  the  godly  concern  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  which  were  the  distii^uishing  marks  of  the  old 
Nonconforming  Ministers,  are  now  ominously  wanting  among 
some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  their  successors. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  modem  Dis- 
senting Clergy  are  so  deeply  immersed  in  politics,  as  to  give 
proof  of  an  earnestness  in  these  matters,  equal  to  what  they  dis- 
play in  religion.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  settle  the  question, 
how  far  such  zeal  is  of  advantage  to  ministerial  character  or 
ministerial  usefulness.  Willingly  do  we  leave  the  case  of 
those  who  err  in  this  matter  to  the  condemnation  which 
they  will  assuredly  receive  from  some  of  their  own  gifted 
and  pious  brethren.  Our  business  is  with  the  pulpit.  How 
does  this  present  itself  among  the  Congregationalists  ?  Is  its 
general  tendency  to  an  increased,  or  a  diminished,  efficiency? 
We  regret  to  have  to  record  our  conviction  that  its  tendency  is 
downward.  A  speculative,  rather  than  a  dogmatic,  theology  is 
rising  into  the  ascendant  amongst  some  of  them.  In  a  few 
instances,  there  are  signs  of  a  departure  from  what  are  justly 
styled  "the  evangelical  peculiarities;"  and,  if  not  a  near 
approach  to  the  modern  Socinianism  of  the  American  Chan- 
ning,  certainly  a  growing  sympathy  with  Grerman  Neolc^. 
With  these,  as  with  the  loose  Gennan  theologians,  the  Scriptures 
are  brought  down  from-  their  high  ground  of  plenary  inspiration ; 
and  principles  of  hermeneutics  are  adopted,  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  false,  as  blighting  to  man^s  peace  as  they  are  delusive  to 
his  mind.  The  doctrine  of  real  atonement  for  sin,  by  the 
shedding  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  is  being  lowered  to  a 
mere  exhibition  of  love,  as  a  motive  to  constrain ;  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments,  notwithstanding  the  unanswerable  pro- 
duction of  their  departed  great  light,  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  is 
giving  place  to  the  Winchesterian  notion  of  restoration  after 
limited  punishment,  or  to  the  more  modem  one  of  absolute 
annihilation.  The  specific  and  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  conversion  of  men,  and  in  their  formation  to  a  di\'iiie 
character,  is  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  the  notion  that 
the  truth  per  se  accomplishes  this  change.*  Preachers  of  this 
sort,  to  whatever  denomination  they  may  belong,  arc  clouds 
without  water;  blights  that  darken  heaven,  and  smite  the  earth 

*  In  confirmation  of  our  remarks,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  White's  book,  entitled,  "  Life 
in  Christ ;"  also  to  Mr.  Dohney's  book  on  Fnture  Punishment,  and  to  the  more  recent 
"  Lectnres"  of  Mr.  Ham.  We  give  an  extract  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bavis's  (recently  of  Bris- 
tol) Letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Ham :  "  While  you  confined  yourself  to  your  views  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  future  punishment,  [annihilation,]  and  satisfied  yourself  with  those 
modes  of  promulgating  them  to  which  none  can  object,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  interfere 
with  you ;  because  your  views  on  these  subjects,  though  in  my  opinion  erroneous,  yet 
are  not  deadly.    That  you  held  some  peculiarities  on  the  atonement,  I  had  heard ;  but 
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Btars  of  disastrous  influence.  On  this  pointy  Mr.  James  not 
only  expresses  his  fears^  but  gives  an  earnest  and  affectionate 
warning. 

"  Education/*  says  he,  "  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  literature  and 
natural  science.  A  disposition  and  determination  are  formed  to 
explore  the  world  of  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  matter,  and  to  give  to 
subjective  studies  a  place,  and  that  a  very  high  one,  perhaps  above 
the  objective  ones.  Psychology  is  now,  and  wm  be  still  more  so,  the 
fa vounte  pursuit  of  great  multitudes  of  reflective  intellects.  The 
mind  of  GFermany  is  operating  with  power  and  success  upon  the  mind 
of  England,  to  an  extent  which  is  surprising,  and,  in  some  views  of 
the  case,  alarming.  It  is,  one  should  think,  impossible  to  trace  the 
progress  of  Transcendentalism  from  the  time  of  Kant  to  that  of  Hegel, 
and  to  see  how,  as  it  diverged  more  and  more  widely  from  the  meta- 
physics of  our  land,  it  has  associated  itself  with  Rationalism  in  the- 
ology, and  led  on  to  Pantheism  in  philosophy,  and  not  feel  some 
apprehension  for  the  result  of  its  introduction  to  this  country.  Per- 
haps the  practical  character  of  the  English  understanding  will  be  one 
of  our  safeguards  against  a  system  which,  to  the  great  multitude, 
must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  scientific  specuktion.  It  may, 
however,  be  feared  that  some  of  our  young  Ministers,  and  our  students 
in  theology,  especially  those  of  speculative  habits,  captivated  by  the 
daring  boldness,  the  intellectual  vigour,  and  the  theoretic  attractions 
of  the  great  German  philosophers,  may  too  adventurously  launch 
forth  on  this  dangerous  ocean,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their  doctrinal 
gimpHcity  and  practical  iisefulness.  Let  them  be  assured  that  neither 
the  Transcendentalism  of  Kant,  nor  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin,  is  a 

safe  guide  for  men  who  would  be  useful  in  saving  souls We 

would  by  no  means  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  industry  of 
German  investigation,  in  its  method  of  analysis,  in  its  subjective 
taste,  or  even  in  the  systems  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  researches, 
which  may  not  be  borrowed  with  advantage  by  ourselves ;  but  against 
that  willing  and  entire  surrender  of  the  understanding  to  a  school,  the 
masters  of  which  have  lefb  us  no  Gospel  but  a  fable,  and  no  God  but 
nature,  which  some  in  this  land  are  beginning  to  manifest,  we  must 
raise  an  emphatic  and  protesting  voice." — Pp.  243-245. 

We  could  name  Dissenting  pulpits  which,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  were  occupied  by  men  of  noble  intellects,  the  richest  Evan- 
gelism, and  fine  ministerial  parts,  that  are  now  occupied  by 

little  did  I  think  you  had  wandered  so  far  from  the  truth  as  to  give  up  the  proper  sacri- 
fice of  Christ's  death,  and  to  teach  that  atonement  only  means  our  reconciliation  to  God, 
on  being  informed  that  he  loves  us,  and  that  Christ  only  died  for  us,  *  hecause,  in 
showing  mankind  this  lovely  image  of  God,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  wickedness  of  self- 
seeking  men,  who  put  him  to  a  violent  death  1'  Alas,  alaa !  into  what  depths  have  yon 
not  fiallen !  And  now  that  you  have  not  only  snnk  into  this  miserable  Sociniaiiism,  bat 
have  led  with  you  many  poor  souls,  who,  I  believe,  know  not  whither  they  are  going,  or 
where  they  now  are,  and  are  sending  your  emissaries  to  spread  these  arrows  of  death 
amongst  the  congregations,  the  time  for  silence  is  past ;  and  it  becomes  every  man  who 
is  indeed  a  truth-lover  to  arise,  and  contend  earnestly  for  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.'  "  In  one  of  our  interviews  with  Mr.  Jay,  not  very  long  before  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  German  Neology  was  getting  among  some  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministers,  but  said  that  he  should  still  hold  to  his  three  "  R*s," — "  Buin  by 
Adam,  Redemption  by  Christ,  and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
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those  whose  sermons  exhibit  a  fearful  lack  of  the  evangelical 
truth  and  earnestness^  which  distinguished  their  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. Of  course,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  inferiority  of 
intellect;  but  they  are  for  inferiority  of  doctrine  and  spirit. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  return  of  former  days  with  them^  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  and  unction  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  junior  Dissenting  Clergy 
would  do  well  not  to  yield  themselves,  so  much  as  they  appear 
disposed  to  do,  to  what  is  called,  "the  spirit  of  the  age;'^  but 
to  seek,  rather,  the  spirit  of  Howe,  and  Chamock,  and  Baxter; 
and  not  to  waste  their  time  and  thoughts  amidst  the  gilded  sum- 
mer clouds  of  modem  fashionable  literature, — clouds  as  unsub- 
stantial as  they  are  attractive, — but,  rather,  to  reap  the  firuitful 
fields  which  their  fathers  have  left  them  as  an  inheritance. 

Willingly  do  we  bear  testimony,  that  there  are  yet  numbers 
of  the  Dissenting  Clergy  who  are  fidthfiil  servants  of  their 
Divine  Master ;  who  are  as  sound  in  the  essentials  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  they  are  pious  in  character,  and  are  ever  found 
complying  with  the  apostolic  injunction,  "Study  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  do  your  own  business.''  Mr.  James's  advice  to  his  bre- 
thren deserves  special  notice.  He  is  himself  an  example  of 
what  he  recommends. 

"  Dissenters  of  England,  and  especially  Dissenting  Ministers,  I  say, 
therefore,  imto  you,  Be  in  earnest :  first  of  all,  and  chief  of  all,  in  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  Evangelism,  to  the  creed  of  Protestantism, 
to  the  great  principles  which  God  has  employed,  in  every  age  and 
country  where  true  religion  has  had  existence,  to  vitalize  a  dead,  and 
purify  a  corrupt,  world.  Be  it  your  prayer,  your  endeavour,  your 
hallowed  ambition,  to  possess  a  Ministry  of  competent  learning,  and 
especially  of  soundly  evangelical  sentiment ;  a  Ministry  which,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  discourses  and  the  intensity  of  their  zeal,  the  fer- 
vour of  their  piety  and  the  all-comprehending  extent  of  their  labours, 
shall  vie  with  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  earnestness  among  them  ;  and  if  we  would  not  be  swid- 
lowed  up  in  the  rising  tide  of  their  zeal,  let  us  meet  it  with  a  corre- 
sponding intensity.  Let  each  Minister, in  his  own  separate  and  individual 
sphere  of  action,  set  himself  to  work,  and  put  forth  all  his  energies, 
without  waiting  for  combination  with  others.  Not  that  I  speak  against 
combination.  We  have  far  too  little  of  it,  and  this  is  our  weakness.  In 
polity  we  are  too  independent,  and  should  be  vastly  improved,  as 
regards  our  internal  condition  and  our  external  influence,  if  we  were 
more  compact.  But  as  to  ministerial  earnestness,  we  need  not  wait 
for  others :  each  man  can  do  what  he  wills,  and  may  do  much,  though 
no  other  man  did  any  thing.  Ministerial  activity,  like  Christian 
piety,  is  a  matter  of  individusd  obligation ;  and  no  one  is  so  dependent 
upon  his  neighbours,  as  that  he  needs  to  halt  till  they  are  ready  to 
march  with  him."— Pp.  257,  258. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  Wesleyan  Pulpit.  Although  it 
has  not  been  in  existence  much  more  than  a  century,  it  has 
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accomplished^  both  in  Britain  and  throughout  the  worlds  an 
amount  of  good  beyond  arithmetical  calculation.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles^  no  pulpit  ministrations  have  been  more 
successful  than  the  Wesleyan,  in  promoting  the  true  interests  of 
jreligion.  For  its  rapid  and  wide-spread  successes^  it  is  perfectly 
unique  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  No  overweening  prefer- 
ences dictate  this  remark.  The  fact  is  broadly  before  the  world, 
and  Methodism  at  this  day,  through  the  power  of  its  agencies, 
is  the  most  influential  religious  denomination  in  existence.  The 
Wesleys  and  their  coadjutors  were  splendid  examples  of  the  right 
kind  of  preaching.  Their  sermons  were  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam, 
and  also  as  genial.  Thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine, 
rich  in  the  personal  experience  of  that  doctrine,  constrained  by 
divine  love  to  proclaim  it  to  others,  intent  only  on  preaching 
"  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'^  possessed,  generally,  of  mas- 
culine intellects,  of  warm  hearts,  and  a  simple  and  pomted  style 
of  address, — ^they  went  forth  to  fiilfil  their  great  mission,  and 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them.''  They  "  spoke — some- 
times with  a  startling  conciseness,  sometimes  with  an  over- 
whelming copiousness — of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  etemitv,  of  the 
power,  and  justice,  and  mercy  of  God,  of  an  ample  redemption, 
of  an  immediate  release  from  guilt  and  danger,  and  of  a  present 
fruition  of  the  divine  favour.  The  style  and  manner  of  these 
Preachers  seemed  like  a  clearing  of  the  clouds  firom  the  heavens, 
so  that  the  sun  in  his  strength  might  shine  upon  the  dead 
earth.'' 

Nor  has  Wesleyan  Methodism  ever  wanted  Preachers  of  the 
same  genuine  stamp.  From  its  commencement  until  now,  it 
has  supplied  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  pulpit  efficiency. 
Such  men  as  Joseph  Benson,  whose  evangelical  eloquence 
rushed  like  the  mountain-torrent ;  and  Richard  Watson,  whose 
thoughts  were  like  the  conceptions  of  angels, — ^whose  imagina- 
tion, abounding  alike  in  beautiful  and  sublime  imagery,  was 
always  subordinate  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  judgment, — whose 
spirit  was  pervaded  by  deep  piety,  and  whose  entire  mien  was 
dignified  and  Christian;  and  David  M^NicoU,  whose  robust 
understanding,  fine  taste,  and  poetic  fancy,  were  constantly 
sanctified  to  the  great  ends  of  the  ministry ; — ^were  Ministers  of 
whom  the  Wesleyans  have  reason  to  boast  as  the  glory  of  their 
churches.  Methodism  has  supplied  another  order  of  Ministers, 
— an  order,  though  not  so  eloquent  as  Benson  and  Bradbum, 
nor  so  majestic  in  thought  as  Watson,  nor  so  eble  and  com- 
prehensive as  MTSTicoll,  nor  so  learned  as  Clarke, — ^yet,  pos- 
sessed of  rich  Gospel  truth,  and  employing  right  words,  and 
animated  by  a  soul  glowing  with  the  love  and  zeal  of  a  seraph, 
eminently  successful  in  winning  men  to  Christ.  Their  word 
was  as  forceful  as  lightning :  it  aroused,  alarmed,  and  subdued 
the  people,  like  a  crash  of  thunder.     The  late  David  Stoner  is 
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their  type.  Aud  men  of  piilpit  power,  equal  to  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors, are  still  to  be  found  amongst  them.  There  is  one 
especially,  yet  living,  who  may  be  justly  pronounced  the  first 
Preacher  Methodism  ever  produced,  and,  for  all  the  great  ends 
of  the  ministry,  one  of  the  most  admirable  examples  that  the 
ancient  or  modem  pulpit  can  furnish : — ^we  need  hardly  mention 
the  name  of  Dr.  Bunting.  For  clear  conception  of  scriptural 
truth,  ftdness  and  vigour  of  thought,  compactness  and  force  of 
ai^ument,  correctness  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  powerful  and 
overwhelming  appeals  to  the  conscience,  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  most  distinjguished  of  Preachers.  In  his  palmy 
days,  we  are  told,  that  his  preaching  was  absolutely  irresistible, 
commanding  alike  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  his  audience, 
and  eminently  conducive  tp  the  lofty  purposes  of  his  sacred  call- 
ing. Without  flattery,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  taking  him  all  in 
all,  that  he  is  the  facile  princeps  of  Preachers.  Other  living 
examples  might  be  named,  who  are  richly  endowed  with  high 
mental  and  spiritual  qualifications,  and  are  quite  equal  to  the 
best  specimens  of  other  Churches,  and,  in  some  respects,  superior.* 
Unqualified  praise,  however,  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Clergy.  Some  of  them  are  defective  in  what  constitute 
the  prime  qualities  of  the  pulpit.     There  are  even  indications  of 

*  We  have  purposely  refrained  from  quoting  other  namea  to  iUnstrate  the  living 
Ministry  of  the  We^cyan  Church ;  hut  as  this  dieet  is  passing  through  the  press,  the 
mekmcholy  tidings  reach  us  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Newton;  and  we  cannot  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  a  hrief  trihate  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  on  a  page  where 
it  may  so  appropriately  appear.  Robert  Newton  has  "  finished  his  course  "  in  the  ful- 
ness of  age.  Like  his  ycncrahle  friend  and  survivor  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century  he  served  the  Church  of  Christ  with  unwearied  seal  and  eminent  suc- 
cess ;  aud  perhaps  no  section  of  that  Church  in  modem  times  has  been  blessed  by  the 
contemporary  labours  of  two  such  men.  While  the  profound  genius  and  wisdom  of  the 
one  largely  contributed  to  mature  and  consolidate  the  Weslcyan  system,  then  providen- 
tially settling  into  a  distinctive  Church-communion ;  the  remarkable  activity  and  fiiithful 
preaching  of  the  other,  blessed  with  unusual  success,  served  to  recruit  and  animate  the 
ranks  of  Methodism  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  extent  of  Dr.  Newton's  labours,  in 
connexion  with  the  abundance  of  their  fruits,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  minis- 
terial  biography.  Between  his  own  more  stated  services,  he  held  himself  at  the  call  of 
congregations,  near  and  remote,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  religious  charity 
on  almost  innumerable  occasions.  On  the  Missionary  platform  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
successM  advocacy.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  distinguished  by  evangelical  simplicity  and 
power.  In  either  sphere  of  action  he  manifested  some  very  unusual  gifts.  Wherever 
he  appeared,  and  whatever  assembly  he  addressed,  the  same  attractive  qiudities  attended 
him.  Of  lofty  and  noble  presence,  and  a  demeanour  almost  grand  in  its  simplicity,  it 
was  a  positive  deh'ght  to  see  him  rise  into  his  place,  to  mark  the  case  of  his  bearing,  and 
the  natural  majesty  of  his  appearance.  When  he  spoke,  the  snell  was  deepened,  and  not 
broken.  His  voice  was  of  the  finest  order,  and  his  action  full  of  unstudied  grace.  He 
was  the  orator  of  nature  far  more  than  any  we  have  seen  or  heard :  the  fervour  of  zeal, 
and  not  the  rules  of  art,  developed  all  his  gifts.  Though  popular  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  there  was  nothing  meretndous,  nothing  coarse,  nothing  violent  in  his  appeals. 
He  delirered  the  message  of  the  Gospel  with  earnestness,  as  to  perishing  men ;  but  with 
becoming  dignity,  as  an  Ambassador  for  Ood.  It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that,  throughout 
his  whole  career,  his  simplicity  remained  unoormpted,  and  his  zeal  unabated ;  and  that 
nothing  was  allowed  to  divert  him  frt>m  the  one  object  of  his  life, — ^the  simple  preaching 
of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
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a  downward  tendency  amongst  a  few  of  the  rising  Ministry.  We 
hope  that  by  a  timely  check  it  may  be  eflFectuafiy  counteracted. 
Having  had  opportunities  of  hearing  some  of  the  younger  Minis- 
ters, we  have  detected  a  departure  tram  what  has  always  con- 
stituted the  glory  and  success  of  the  Wesleyan  pulpit.  The  jealous 
interest  we  take  in  the  strength  and  progress  of  Methodism, 
and  the  claims  of  justice,  demand  that  we  emphatically  declare 
our  solemn  conviction  that  danger  threatens, — ^that  some  of  the 
junior  Preachers  are  abandoning  the  old  style  of  clear  religious 
instruction  and  faithftd  warning,  and  adopting  one  that  is  feeble 
and  frothy,  having  more  of  figure  than  of  thought,  more  of 
fancy  than  of  truth,  more  of  a  false  and  tawdry  picturing,  than 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Gk)8pel  to  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience.  If  they  are  not  like  some  of  the  Dissenters  in  their 
speculative  tendencies,  they  are  approaching  them  in  the  love  of 
what  is  ignorantly  called  ^'  Intellectualism,^^  and  fine  preaching — 
that  which  shall  please  the  people,  whatever  may  become  of 
their  immortal  natures.  They  are  defective  in  substance  and 
point,  and  in  direct  and  personal  appeal  to  the  conscience.  The 
evangelical  doctrines — ^the  plain  and  earnest  preaching  of  which 
were,  under  God,  instrumental  in  raising  Methodism  to  its 
present  position,  and  are  still  needed  for  its  continuance  and 
extension — are  not  the  staple  of  their  ministrations.  K  pleasing, 
rather  than  profiting, — if  the  worthless  applause  which  they 
secure,  rather  than  the  glory  of  Christ, — be  thew  ends  at  which 
they  aim,  verily  they  have  their  reward.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  only  few  come  under  this  censure,  and  that  even  they,  ere 
long,  will  obtain  wisdom  enough  to  give  their  days  and  nights 
to  the  diligent  study  of  the  writings  of  John  Wesley,  and  others 
of  kindred  spirit,  and  form  themselves  after  his  excellent 
model.* 

Just  censure  has  been  administered  to  the  few:  let  us  not 
withhold  the  praise  due  to  the  many.  The  vast  majority  of 
Ministers  among  the  Wesleyans  deserve  high  commendation. 
They  are  stars  of  propitious  influence.     If  they  excite  not  a 

*  In  one  of  his  remarkable  prefaces,  the  follovring  passage  occurs : — 

"  I  eoufd  even  now  write  aa  floridly  and  rhetorically  as  even  the  admired  Dr.  B , 

but  I  dare  not;  because  I  seek  the  honour  that  cometh  of  God  only I  should 

purposely  decline,  what  many  admire,  an  highly  ornamental  style.  I  cannot  admire 
French  oratory ;  I  despise  it  from  my  heart.  Let  those  that  please  be  in  raptures  at 
the  pretty  elegant  sentences  of  Massillon,  or  Bourdaloue ;  but  give  me  the  plain,  nervous 
style  of  Dr.  South,  Dr.  Bates,  or  Mr.  John  Howe.  And  for  elegance  show  me  any 
French  writer  who  exceeds  Dean  Young,  or  Mr.  Seed.  Let  who  wiU  admire  the  French 
frippery,  I  am  still  for  the  plain,  sound  English. 

"  I  think  a  preacher  or  a  writer  of  sermons  has  lost  his  way  when  he  imitates  any  of 
the  French  orators,  even  the  most  famous  of  them.  Only  let  his  language  be  pbun, 
proper,  and  clear,  and  it  is  enough.  God  himself  has  told  ua  how  to  speak,  both  as  to  the 
matter  and  the  manner :  '  If  any  man  speak,'  in  the  name  of  God, '  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God;'  and  if  he  would  imitate  any  part  of  these  above  the  rest,  let  it  be  the 
tlrst  Epistle  of  St.  John."— r^?*/^**  fTorlt,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  186, 187. 
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wondrous  gaze,  still  they  successfully  pursue  their  course.  They 
are  held  in  the  right  hand  of  Him  who  kindled  up  their  bright- 
nesSj  and  commanded  them  to  let  their  light  shine  before  men. 
Large  is  the  number  of  such  godly  Ministers.  They  are  not  ^^  popu- 
lar'' in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  much  known 
beyond  the  circles  in  wluch  they  respectively  move;  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  great  mental  endowments :  yet  they  are  men 
of  good  common  sense,  thoroughly  understand  the  truth  of  the 
Grospel,  are  endued  with  living  and  practical  piety,  and,  despite 
of  fatigues  and  hardships,  successfully  prosecute  the  duties  of 
their  sacred  calling.  FaithM  indeed  are  such  men,  and  worthy 
of  all  honour; — they  are  the  sinews  and  strength  of  the  Metho- 
dist body. 

It  is  time  to  bring  to  a  close  our  remarks  on  the  pulpits  of 
the  various  leading  R'otestant  denominations  of  Britain,  and  to 
suggest  a  few  topics  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Seeing  such  an  array  of  ministerial  agency, 
knowing  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  pulpit  to  the  important 
ends  for  which  it  has  been  instituted,  the  question  naturally 
occurs.  How  is  it  that  the  pulpit  is  not  more  eflScient?  The 
fact  is  imdeniable,  that  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  make 
no  advancement  on  the  surface  population.  This  is  as  startling 
as  it  is  true.  How  comes  it,  therefore?  Is  it  not  generally, 
admitted,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  divinely  appointed 
instrument  in  the  regeneration  of  the  human  species,  and  in 
bringing  them  to  loyal  subjection  and  obedience  to  Him,  who  is 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords?  And  yet,  in  Britain,  where 
preaching  prevails  more  than  in  any  other  coimtry,  there  is 
comparatively  little  success.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
Without  laying  claim  to  any  peculiar  wisdom,  or  dogmatically 
stating  our  opinions,  we  may  enumerate  some  of  the  causes 
which,  in  our  judgment,  hinder  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

One  ground  of  pulpit  failure,  we  think,  is  the  absence  of 
directness  of  aim, — arising  from  the  want  of  a  duly  practical  con- 
sideration, on  the  part  of  Ministers,  of  the  end  for  which  they  are 
put  into  the  Ministry.  The  attributes  which  distinguish  the 
Gospel  show,  that  the  end  of  its  publication  is  spiritual, — ^that  it 
is  to  instruct  men  in  their  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  act  according  to  that  relation;  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  Scripture,  to  lead  them  to  "repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  "to  open  their  eyes, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is 
in  Christ.''  This  end  involves  the  deathless  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  no  higher  end  can  possibly  be  proposed.  An  Apostle 
speaks  of  Ministers  being  "the  savour  of  fife  unto  life,  or  of 
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death  unto  death/^  The  thorough  conviction  of  such  being 
the  issues  of  the  Christian  Ministry  would  bd  amazingly  influ- 
ential :  it  would  lead  them  to  present  such  matter^  adopt  such 
a  style^  and  use  such  earnestness^  as  manifestly  to  declare  them 
to  be  men  of  one  great  business.  It  would  be  the  impelling 
force  of  their  whole  conduct^  which  no  obstacles  could  withstand, 
and  no  opposition  overpower ;  their  energy  would  be  as  resist- 
less  as  the  rushing  wind^  as  intense  as  fire  in  its  sevenfold  heat. 

Another  reason  why  the  pulpit  is  so  comparatively  inefficient, 
is  the  lack  of  that  evangelical  truth  which  is  essential  to  all  suc- 
cessful preaching.  Biblical  criticism,  or  ancient  manners  and 
customs,  or  natural  theology,  or  the  evidence  furnished  by 
science  of  the  truth  of  religion,  ought  not  to  be  the  main  sub- 
jects of  pulpit  discourses.  We  would  not  altogether  exclude 
them ;  but  the  Gospel,  in  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character, 
should  be  the  subject-matter.  The  apoBtoUc  example  claims  close 
and  rigid  imitation:  "We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord." 

Professor  Yinet  expresses  his  mind  on  this  subject  with  great 
deamess  and  beauty :  his  thoughts  are  precious  gems : — 

"The  pulpit  has  not  been  erected  in  order  that  every  thing  may  bo 
there  treated  in  a  Christian  manner :  it  has  a  special  object,  which  is 
to  introduce  the  Christian  idea  into  life.  It  draws  from  the  mine  the 
precious  metal  of  which  each  of  us  will  make  vessels  or  instruments 
ror  his  own  particular  use.  It  is  properly  Christianity  which  it 
teaches,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  general  applications.  Christianity  is 
first  in  order ;  Christianity  is  the  object ;  the  rest  is  only  example, 
explanation,  &c. 

"  I  should  say,  then,  Every  thing  that  does  not  conduce  directly  to 
edification  (to  form  Christ  in  us)  ;  every  thing  which  an  ordinary 
hearer  cannot  of  himself  convert  into  the  bread  of  life ;  or,  at  least, 
every  subject  which  you,  Preacher,  acknowledge  to  be  such, — ^you  ought 
not  to  make  a  subject  of  your  preaching. 

"  You  will  exclude,  then,  every  subject  which  has  for  its  olgect 
some  interest  of  this  world.  You  will  not  even  present  religion  under 
this  aspect,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  the  truth  of  religion  itself.  You  will  never  consent  to  sell 
the  Christian  pulpit  to  the  interests  of  the  life  that  is  passing  away.** 
—Pp.  63,  64. 

The  '^  Gospel  of  Christ  '^  is  the  divinely-appointed  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  their  preparation  for  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  Any  failure  of  a  full  and  clear  exhibition  of  this 
**  Gk)spel  '^  will,  in  equal  ratio,  cause  a  failure  in  the  lofty  ends  of 
the  Christian  Ministry.  All  pulpits  are  somewhat  defective  in  this 
particular.  Indeed,  we  fear,  th^re  is  a  growing  desire  to  preach 
sermons  which  shall  consist  of  little  prettinesses,  rather  than 
solid  truth ;  or  of  civil  rights,  rather  than  Gospel  freedom.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  Protestant  Minister  in  a  large  towA 
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declaring  from  his  pulpit^  that  at  these  times  it  was  not  neces-' 
sary  to  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith^  but  rather 
to  lift  up  the  voice  against  priestly  despotism?  And  yet  such  is 
the  fact.  K  this  is  to  be  the  matter  of  pulpit  ministrations^  the 
world  would  be  no  loser  were  our  churches  and  chapels  con- 
verted into  Halls  of  Science,  and  our  pulpits  into  rostra  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  literature,  on  ethics,  on  philosophy,  on 
political  economy,  and  one  knows  not  what  else.  It  would  be  a 
dark  and  wofiil  day  for  Britain,  were  her  pulpits  to  lose  their 
evangelical  character.  Priestly  despotism,  or  infidel  tyranny, 
would,  despite  of  all  our  loud  remonstrances,  reign  in  fearful 
ascendancy.  The  duty  enjoined  on  Timothy  is  the  duty  of 
Ministers  in  every  age, — '^  Preach  the  Word.'^  And  on  the 
clear,  full,  pointed,  and  earnest  enunciation  of  this,  will  their 
success  mainly  depend.  The  Oospel  is  the  best  guardian  of  our 
civil  freedom,  as  it  is  the  only  charter  of  our  religious  privileges 
and  blessings. 

The  style,  or  language,  of  the  pulpit  is  often  another,  and  very 
serious,  hinderance  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  If  our  pulpits  in 
former  days  were  disfigured  by  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  they 
had  the  rdleeming  quality  of  an  immense  amount  of  evangelical 
truth,  clothed  in  language  easy  to  be  understood,  and  with  a  point 
and  simplicity  of  aim  that  &iled  not  of  being  impressive. 
Whereas,  in  these  days,  though  learned  phrases  are  happily 
excluded  from  the  pulpits,  there  is  often  miserable  poveily  of 
thought,  arrayed  in  language  either  vapid  or  bombastic,  attenu- 
ated to  an  unconscionable  degree,  or  groaning  imder  the  weight 
of  figures  and  illustrations,  that  are  sometimes  as  false  as  they 
are  vulgar,  and  as  unmeaning  as  they  are  ridiculously  gaudy. 

The  -first  reqidsite  in  language  is  perspicuity ;  and  "  by  per- 
spicuity,*'  as  Quintilian  observes,  ''  care  is  to  be  taken,  not  that 
the  hearer  may  understand,  if  he  will;  but  that  he  mtut  under- 
stand, whether  he  will  or  not."*  On  this  topic  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from  an  admirable  living 
writer :  t — 

"  The  appropriateness  of  any  composition,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
is  easily  deduced  from  its  object.  If  the  object  be  to  instruct,  con- 
vince, or  persuade,  or  all  these  at  the  same  time,  we  naturally  expect 
that  it  should  be  throughout  of  a  direct  and  earnest  character ;  indi- 
cating a  mind  absorbed  in  the  avowed  object,  and  solicitous  only  about 
what  may  subserve  it.  We  expect  that  this  singleness  of  purpose* 
should  be  seen  in  the  topics  discussed,  in  the  arguments  selected  to 
enforce  them,  in  the  modes  of  illustration,  and  even  in  the  peculiarities 
of  style  and  expression.  We  expect  that  nothing  shall  be  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  an  interest,  either  in  the  thoughts 

♦  " Non  ut  inteliigere  ponif,  ted  ne  omninb  poant  nan  tntelligere  curandum"'-^ 
InsiiL,  lib.  riii.,  cap.  2. 
t  H.  Bogen. 
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or  in  the  language,  apart  from  their  pertinency  to  the  object ;  or  of 
exciting  an  emotion  of  delight  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  poetry ;  although 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  most  vivid  pleasure  will  neceiraarily  result  from 
perceiving  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.  We  cannot 
readily  pardon  mere  bieauties  or  elegancies,  striking  thoughts,  or 
graceftil  imagery,  if  they  are  marked  by  this  irrelevancy  ;  since  they 
serve  only  to  impede  the  vehement  ciurent  of  argument  or  feeling.  In 
a  word,  we  expect  nothing  but  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
speaker,  is  prompted  by  nature, — nature,  not  as  opposed  to  a  deliberate 
efiPort  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  ends,  and  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  as 
well  as  possible ;  for  this,  though  in  one  sense  art,  is  also  the  truest 
nature, — ^but  nature,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  genuine  feeling,  and  bent 
upon  taking  the  directest  path  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 

"  True  eloquence  is  not  like  some  painted  window,  which  both  trans- 
mits the  light  of  day  variegated  and  tinged  with  a  thousand  hues, 
and  diverts  the  attention  from  its  proper  use  to  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  artist's  doings.  It  is  a  perfectly  transparent  medium, 
transmitting  light,  without  suggesting  a  thought  about  the  medium, 
itself.     Adaptation  to  the  one  single  object  is  every  thing. 

"  These  maxims  have  been  tmiversaJly  recognised  in  deliberative  and 
forensic  eloquence.  Those  who  have  most  severely  exemplified  them, 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  truest  models ;  while  those  who  have 
partially  violated  them,  though  still  considered  in  a  qualified  sense 
very  eloquent,  have  failed  to  obtain  the  highest  place.  Nor,  ilrmay 
be  safely  said,  would  the  irrelevant  discussions,  the  florid  declamation, 
the  imaginative  finery,  the  tawdry  ornament,  which  too  ofben  disgrace 
the  Pulpit, — ^which  too  often  are  heard  in  it,  not  only  without  astonish- 
ment, but  with  admiration, — ^be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  Senate, 
or  at  the  Bar.  ' 

"  We  have  long  felt  convinced  that  the  eloquence  of  the  Piilpit  in 
its  general  character  has  never  been  assimilated,  so  far  as  it  might 
have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  to  that  which  has  produced  the 
greatest  effect  elsewhere  ;  and  which  is  shown  to  be  of  the  right  kind, 
both  by  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the 
qualities  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished.  If  we  were  compelled 
to  give  a  brief  definition  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  truest 
style  of  eloquence,  we  should  say  it  was  '  practical  reasoning,  animated 
by  strong  emotion;*  or,  if  we  might  be  indulged  in  what  is  rather  a 
description  than  a  definition  of  it,  we  should  say  that  it  consisted  in 
reasoning  on  topics  calculated  to  inspire  a  common  interest,  expressed 
in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  that  brief,  rapid,  familiar  style, 
which  natural  emotion  ever  assumes.  The  former  half  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  condemn  no  small  portion  of  the  compositions  called 
'  Sermons,'  and  the  latter  half  a  still  larger  portion." 

In  looking  at  the  Sennons  and  Discourses  which  now  issue 
from  the  press,  as  what  have  been  previously  delivered  fipom  the 
pulpits,  one  is  grieved  to  find,  generally,  the  absence  of  a  clear^ 
vigorous,  and  thoroughly  English  style.  Dr,  Gumming,  who  has 
acquired  an  extensive  popularity,  and  whose  pulpit  utterances 
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ai'e  published  through  the  press  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
published  from  the  pulpit,  is  not  free  fi*om  censure.  His  style 
is  loose,  careless,  and  repeatedly  spoiled  by  incorrect  figures  and 
similes.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  his  failure  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  publishes.  It  would  be  of  immense  advantage — if  not 
to  his  exchequer,  certainly  to  his  literary  reputation — tf  he  wrote 
less  and  thought  more ;  if  he  took  the  same  time  to  write  one 
thoroughly  good  book,  which  he  has  hitherto  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  writing  of  half-a-dozen  inferior  ones.  He  has  the  ability, 
and  can,  if  he  will,  use  it  to  admirable  purpose,  both  for  his  own 
honour,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of 
London,  is  not  free  from  faults  of  style.  His  sterling  religious 
character,  his  loving  spirit,  and  the  popularity  he  has  acquired, 
make  his  writings  to  be  not  only  admired,  but  imitated ;  and 
imitated,  not  in  their  beauties,  but  in  their  defects.  Possessing 
an  imagination  richly  luxuriant,  he  sometimes  suffers  that  luxu- 
riance to  run  positively  wild.  His  figures  of  speech,  being  often 
drawn  from  the  peculiarities  of  science,  surroimd  his  thoughts  as 
with  a  Scotch  mist,  rather  than  exhibit  them  as  under  a  bright 
southern  sky.  Figurative  language,  whilst  it  is  partly  to  please, 
is  chiefly  to  make  thought  more  luminous  and  impressive ;  and 
in  this  Dr.  Hamilton  repeatedly  fails. 

^^Sermo  eat  imago  cogitationisJ'  Language,  being  "the  image 
of  thought,"  should  be  transparent  as  crystal,  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, of  forcible  construction,  and  fitted  directly  to  convey  the 
thought  to  the  mind.  So  far  as  it  wants  these  characteristics,  it 
is  essentially  defective.*  It  would  seem  as  if  some  Preachers 
tried  how  far  they  could  indulge  the  bombastic  and  ridiculous  in 
style :  they  barbarously  do  to  their  intellects,  what  the  wild 
Indians  do  to  their  bodies, — daub  them  with  gay  and  fantastic 
colours.  Wearisome  would  be  the  task,  to  note  the  instances  of 
false  and  extravagant  figures  and  illustrations,  which  form  the 
staple  of  many  of  the  sermons  of  the  present  day.     Not  long 

*  "  Besides  the  ordinary  rules  of  perspicuity,  in  respect  of  diction,  which,  in  common 
with  every  other  puhlic  speaker,  he  onght  to  attend  to,  he  must  advert  to  this  in  par- 
ticular,— that  the  terms  and  phrases  he  employs  in  his  discourse  be  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  Otherwise  his  preaching  is,  to  the  bulk  of  his  audience, 
bnt  beating  the  air ;  whatever  the  discourse  may  be  in  itself,  the  speaker  is  to  them  no 
better  than  '  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal/  It  is  reported  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  that  he  was  wont,  before  preaching  his  sermons,  to  read  them  privately  to  an 
illiterate  old  woman  of  plain  sense,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  him ;  and  wherever  he 
found  he  had  employed  any  word  or  expression  which  she  did  not  understand,  he 
instantly  erased  it,  and  substituted  a  phiiner  in  its  place,  till  he  brought  the  style  down 
to  her  level.  The  story  is  much  to  the  Prelate's  honour ;  for,  however  incompetent  such 
judges  might  be  of  the  composition,  the  doctrine,  or  the  argument,  they  are  certainly  the 
most  com^ietent  judges  of  what  terms  and  phrases  fall  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
vulgar,  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  But  though  such  an  expedient  would  not  answer 
in  every  situation,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  supply  the  want  of  it  by  making  it  more  an 
object  of  attention  than  is  commonly  done,  to  discover  what,  in  point  of  language,  falls 
within,  and  what  without,  the  sphere  of  the  common  people.^-^jD/*.  Camj^elVs  **  F«lpii 
Moguenee" 
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ago,  we  heard  a  preacher,  amid  a  host  of  fine  sayings,  state  that 
"  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  rose  up  in  the  New  Testament 
like  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  And  we  know 
another  who  freverenter  scribaturj  spoke  of  "  the  Holy  Qhost 
putting  his  hand  down  the  moral  spine  of  a  child's  back/' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  junior  Clergy  of  all  denominations,  we 
will  select  an  extract  from  South,  who  (always  excepting  his 
vituperation  and  unseemly  witticisms)  is  about  the  best  model  of 
pulpit  style  our  nation  has  produced.  The  truth  embodied  in 
the  following  passages  is  not  less  valuable  because  the  author 
did  not  always  himself  remember  it,  but  came  frequently  within 
the  reach  of  his  own  satire ;  for  the  extravagance  of  wit  is  quite 
as  blameable  as  that  of  fancy : — 

^^  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  imagined  more  absurd,  irrational^ 
and  contrary  to  the  very  Resign  and  end  of  speaking,  than  an 
obscure  discourse;  for  in  that  case  the  Preacher  may  as  well 
leave  his  tongue^  and  the  auditors  their  earSy  behind  them;  as 
neither  he  communicates,  nor  they  understand,  any  more  of  his 
mind  and  meaning,  after  he  has  spoken  to  them,  than  they  did 
before.  And  yet,  as  ridiculous  as  such  fustian  bombast  from 
the  pulpit  is,  none  are  so  transported  and  pleased  with  it,  as 
those  who  least  understand  it.  For  still  the  greatest  admirers 
of  it  are  the  grossest,  the  most  ignorant  and  illit^^te  people, 
who,  of  all  men,  are  the  fondest  of  high-flown  metaphors  and 
allegories." 

Speaking  of  the  style  of  the  Apostles,  he  further  adds,  that 
"it  was  easy,  obvious,  and  familiar;  with  nothing  in  it 
strained  or  far-fetched;  no  afiTected  scheme,  or  airy  fancies^ 
above  the  reach  or  relish  of  an  ordinary  apprehension:  no, 
nothing  of  all  this ;  but  their  grand  subject  was  truth,  and^  con- 
sequently^  above  all  those  petty  arts  and  poor  additions ;  as  not 
being  capable  of  any  greater  lustre  or  advantage  than  to  appear 
just  as  it  is.  For  there  is  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness ;  as  the 
proclamation  of  a  Prince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes  or  fine  con- 
ceits, in  numerous  and  well-turned  periods,  but  commands  in 
sober,  natural  expressions.  A  substantial  beauty,  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  hands  of  nature,  needs  neither  paint  nor  patch;  things 
never  made  to  adorn,  but  to  cover  something  that  would  be  hid. 
To  adorn  and  clothe  them  is  to  cover  them,  and  that  to  obscure 
them.  The  eternal  salvation  and  damnation  of  souLs  are  not 
things  to  be  treated  of  with  jests  and  witticisms.  And  he  who 
thinks  to  furnish  himself  out  of  plays  and  romances  with  lan- 
guage for  the  pulpit,  shows  himself  much  fitter  to  act  a  part  in 
the  revels^  than  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

" '  I  speak  the  words  of  soberness,*  said  St.  Paul.  And  I 
preach  the  Gospel  'not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom.'  This  was  the  way  of  the  AposUe's  discoursing  of 
things  sacred.    Nothing  here  of  the  fringes  of  the  north  star} 
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bothing  of  nature^ 8  becoming  unnatural ;  nothing  of  the  down 
of  angeW  vnngs,  or  the  beautiful  locks  ofchervMms;  no  starched 
simiHtudeB^  introduced  with  a  '  Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud  roUing 
in  its  airy  mansion/  and  the  like.  No ;  these  were  sublimities 
above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  For  the  Apostles,  poor 
mortals  1  were  content  to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the  world 
in  plain  terms,  '  that  he  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  Tie 
who  believed  not  should  be  damned,*  And  this  was  the  dialect 
which  pierced  the  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out,  '  Men 
and  brethren f  what  shall  we  do  ?'  It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but 
sank  iato  the  heart ;  and  when  men  came  from  such  sermons, 
they  never  commended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice  or 
gesture ;  for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of 
such  a  sentence:  but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  by  the 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths  : 
much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus :  '  Did 
not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scrip- 
tures?'" 

'  But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  South  for  an  excellent 
description  of  the  Gospel  Preacher.  The  evangelical  poet,  Cow- 
per,  who  has  already  depicted  for  us  the  pulpit  in  its  authority 
and  power,  shall  teach  us  how  to  recognise  its  proper,  occupant. 

'^  Would  I  describe  a  Preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes;  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture ! — Is  it  like  ? — ^Like  whom  P*' 

We  shall  be  excused  for  giving  an  extract  from  Vinet  on  the 
language  of  the  Bible;  indeed,  our  readers  will  thank  us.  The 
passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  di^dne  proverb :  "  A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  uke  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.'^ 

'^I  shall  not  attempt,  after  RoUin,  and  especially  after  Fenelon, 
and  after  Mauiy,  to  speak  of  the  eloquence  and  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  what  distinguishes  it,  and  places  it 
above  all  the  master-pieces  of  literature,  is,  that  its  beauties  are  not 
literary ;  that  the  thought  has  every  where  given  the  form  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  union  of  the  form  and  of  the  thought  was  never  so 
intimate.  The  beauty  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  has 
every  where  something  substantial,  which  immediately  fixes  the  mind 
upon  that  which  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  sulgect-matter,  without 
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permitting  it  to  amuse  itself  in  disguising  it.     We  are  struck  before 
we  have  time  to  enjoy,  or  even  to  admire,  it. 

"It  is  also  a  remarkable  thing,  that  this  oriental  lang^uage,  so 
strange,  at  the  first  aspect,  to  the  imaginations  of  the  West,  should  be, 
at  the  same  time,  so  human,  and,  by  that  very  circumstance,  so  imi- 
versal,  that  it  should  easily  assimilate  itself  to  all  nations,  to  all  forms 
of  civilization,  to  all  languages,  much  better  than  could  be  done  by 
the  language  and  literature  of  any  age,  and  any  people,  much  less 
remote  from  us.  All  in  the  sacred  books  that  relates  to  man,  all  that 
paints  man,  is  characterized  by  a  depth  and  a  simplicity,  which  nothing 
has  ever  equalled :  the  Bible,  on  these  subjects,  has  spoken  a  universiS 
language,  has  displayed  a  universal  poetry;  the  Bible  was  framed, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  to  be  the  Book  of  the  hxunan  race. 
Setting  aside  every  reason  founded  on  authority,  we  could  borrow 
from  no  other  source  images  and  traits  more  suitable  to  the  subjects 
of  which  we  treat  in  the  pulpit,  nor  adorn  religious  discourse  with 
beauties  more  becoming  and  more  grave. 

"  All  the  kinds  of  beauty  proper  to  the  religious  discourse  aboimd  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  our  position,  ybc^  to  face  with  it,  gives  us  the  right, 
imposes  upon  us  the  duty,  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  all  these  beauties. 
There  are  none  but  we  who  can  do  this;  that  which,  every  where 
else,  would  be  plagiarism  or  affectation,  is  one  of  the  highest  kinds 
of  suitableness,  is  the  truth  of  that  species  of  eloquence  which  we 
cultivate.  Who  would  not  wish, — ^but  who  would  dare  ? — ^in  the  othe 
kinds  of  oratory,  to  sow  his  discourse  with  so  many  lively  allusions,  to 
colour  it  with  so  many  reflections?  But  the  Bible  is  more  than  a 
source  or  a  document ;  the  Bible  is  almost  our  subject :  we  have  to 
speak  of  it ;  our  voice  serves  to  echo  it :  it  is  like  a  forest  which  we 
fell,  like  a  field  which  we  reap ;  this  labour  is  less  an  addition  to  our 
task  than  it  is  oinr  task  itself;  it  is  therefore,  boldly  and  frankly,  that 
we  may  draw  from  this  treasure.  And  what  a  treasure !  This  book 
reaches  .the  sublime  of  all  subjects.  The  most  finished  types  of  the 
grand  and  of  the  pathetic,  of  the  human  and  of  the  religious,  of  the 
strong  and  of  the  tender,  are  there  as  in  a  repository.  Among  all  the 
books  which  expressed  ideas  of  the  same  order,  if  one  were  free  to 
choose,  if  their  authority  were  equal,  it  is  to  this  that  we  would  always 
return.  The  names  wluch  it  has  given  to  all  the  things  of  Gk)d  and 
of  man  are  definitive,  are  irrevocable.  What  it  has  expressed  in  one  man- 
ner, cannot  be  expressed  in  any  other  manner  without  being  enfeebled. 
Whole  nations  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  language,  and  have 
blended  it  with  their  ovni ;  the  Bible  has  given  to  human  speech  a 
multitude  of  expressions,  as  it  has  given  to  human  thought  some  of 
its  consecrated  forms.  In  repeating  to  men  the  sayings  of  the  Bible, 
we  recall  to  them  family  traditions." — Pp.  383-385. 

Another  most  important  reason  why  the  Gospel  is  not  more  effi- 
cient, is  the  want  of  more  solemn  and  earnest  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  accompany  the  ministration  of  it  with  his  own  divine 
influence.  However  much  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit^s 
agency  in  the  progress  of  the  Crospel  is  under-rated  in  the  present 
day;  and  however  much  taste,  and  education,  and  propitious 
circumstances,  may  be  now  advocated  as  the  regenerators  of  the 
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human  species^  we  must  emphatically  maintaiu^  not  only  that 
the  Gospel  is  the  only  remedy,  but  that  the  real  ends  of  the 
Gospel  institute  can  never  be  attained  except  by  the  accom- 
panying energy  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Even  the  truth  itself, 
though  presented  with  all  possible  clearness,  and  arrayed  in  all 
the  charms  of  the  most  finished  eloquence,  and  expressed  in  lan- 
guage the  most  pointed  and  vigorous,  cannot  succeed  in  the 
conversion  of  mankind.  As  an  instrument,  the  truth  is,  indeed, 
adapted  with  exquisite  fitness;  but  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  Sovereign  Agent  who  alone  can  wield  it  with  eflfect.  The 
spiritual  and  moral  achievements  which  the  Bible  proposes,  are 
accomplished,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  by  the  power  of 
Gbd.  What,  then,  is  more  obvious  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Ministers,  in  all  their  efforts  for  the  spreading  of  scriptural  truth 
by  the  sowing  of  the  incorruptible  seed  which  is  the  word  of 
God,  to  depend  entirely  on  Jehovah  to  give  the  increase  ? 

The  last  reason  we  shall  name,  is  a  deficiency  of  that  deep  per- 
sonal  piety  which  should  be  possessed  and  exemplified  by  CMs- 
tian  Ministers.  The  Christian  Ministry  is  not  a  learned  pro- 
fession, but  a  divine  vocation, — a  vocation  that  requires  those 
who  engage  in  it  to  be  partakers  of  the  life  and  power  of  that 
Gospel  which  they  preach  to  others.  Were  it  needful,  over- 
whdming  evidence  might  be  produced  from  Scripture,  that 
wickedness  disqualifies  for  this  office,  and  that  the  highest  Chris- 
tian purity  is  demanded.  The  primitive  Church  had  a  lively 
sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  personal  holiness  before 
men  could  be  separated  to  this  sacred  calling.  The  character  of 
Barnabas  is  what  should  be  always  exemplified  by  Christian 
Ministers :  ^'  He  was  a  good  man,  and  ftill  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith.'' 

Dr.  Hannah,  in  his  excellent  "Letter  to  a  Junior  Preacher," 
makes  impressive  reference  to  this  point : — 

''  Eemember  that  the  Christian  system  is  concerned  with  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  that,  while  it  instructs  his  mind,  it  especially  seeks  to 
restore  him  to  the  favour,  the  image,  and  the  communion  of  his  God. 
If  it  is  compared  to  light,  it  is  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  shines  by 
its  unrivalled  splendour;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  penetrates, 
warms,  animates, — ^kindles  all  into  life,  and  crowns  all  with  joy.  Assure 
yourself,  then,  that  an  improvement  in  personal  piety  ought  to  be 
associated,  nay,  identified,  with  your  progress  in  theological  studies. 
Never  think  it  enough  to  say,  that  you  have  read  many  books,  solved 
many  difficult  problems  in  divinity,  and  acquired  many  new  and  rare 
sentiments.  All  this  may  be  true.  But  allow  me  to  ask,  with  all 
the  affectionate  solicitude  which  I  would  use  towards  an  own  friend 
or  brother,  Have  you  also  gained  a  larger  measure  of  the  meek, 
holy,  loving  spirit  of  Jesus,  your  great  Teacher  P  Have  you  *  gi-own 
in  the  grace,'  as  well  as '  in  the  knowledge,' — and,  indeed,  as  the  means 
of  your  growing  in  the  knowledge, — ^'of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  F'  If 
you  have  not, '  be  not  deceived.'     You  have  miserably  failed  in  the 
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attainment  of  your  object.  Boast  not  of  your  skill  in  theology :  it  is 
a  perfect  illusion.  Too  much  light  you  cannot  receive ;  but  0 !  let  it 
be  the  light  of  life."— Pp.  65,  66. 

These  are  weighty  sentiments,  and  cannot  be  too  carefiilly 
pondered. 

The  reasons  of  pulpit  failtire  above  assigned,  we  regard  as 
the  most  important.  Some  may  be  disposed  to '  attribute  that 
failure  to  the  want  of  what  they  consider  a  more  perfect  form 
of  Church  government.  Prom  these  we  decidedly  differ.  Chris- 
tianity ia  not  advanced  by  mere  ecclesiastical  economics ;  they 
may  exist  never  so  completely,  and  yet  fail  in  producing  one 
instance  of  the  sublime  end  for  which  Christianity  is  made 
known.  The  form  is  comparatively  nothing;  the  vital  religious 
power  is  the  great  desideratum.  Were  Ministers  universally  to 
possess  the  mind,  ai\d  imitate  the  example,  of  their  Divine 
Master;  were  they  to  preach  the  iruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  were  they  to  commend  that  truth  to  the 
consciences  of  men  in  language,  simple,  terse,  and  transparent; 
were  they,  in  all  their  ministrations,  to  look  away  from  them- 
selves, and  rely,  with  implicit  confidence,  on  the  promised  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  would  then  find  how  God,  as  in  apostolic 
times,  '^  would  cause  them  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  make 
manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  them  in  every  place;" 
— converts  would  appear,  numerous  as  the  drops  of  dew  from 
the  womb  of  the  morning,  and  arrayed  in  the  beauties  of  holiness. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Histoire  des  Dues  d' Orleans.    Par  M.  Laurentie. 
Quatre  Tomes.     8vo.     Paris.     1850. 

2.  Histoire  de  la   Vie  Politique  et  PrivSe  de  Louis  Philippe. 
Par  A.  Dumas.     Deux  Tomes.     Svo.     Paris,     1854. 

3.  The  History  of  the  House  of  Orleans.    By  W.  Cooke  Tay- 
LOR,  LL.D.    TTiree  Vols.     8vo.    London :  Bentley.     1858. 

That  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  time  being,  was  always  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  and  the  enemy  of  its  occupant,  appears 
ever  to  have  been  considered  an  incontrovertible  fact.  It  is 
one  that  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  and  the  antagonism  between 
Orleans  and  the  sceptre  commenced  with  the  first  little  Prince 
on  the  roU  of  these  royal  Dukes. 

The  young  gentleman  in  question  was  the  second  son  of 
Philip  VI.  (de  Valois),  He  was  bom  at  Vincennes,  in  1336; 
and  the  good  city  whose  name  was  borrowed,  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  a  ducal  title,  fell,  or  rose,  into  a  state  of  delightful 
enthusiasm  at  the  honour.  It  was  to  this  Prince  that  Humbert, 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  made  gift  of  his  territory ;  but  the  father  of 
Philip  of  Orleans  compelled  him  to  resign  gift  and  title,  which 
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were  transferred  to  his  elder  brother  John*  Prom  that  period 
the  heir  to  the  French  throne  was  called  ''the  Dauphin;^'  and 
it  is  historically  clear  that  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  not  only  desired 
to  recover  the  title,  bnt  the  inheritance. 

The  career  of  the  first  Duke,  Philip,  was  not  very  long,  nor 
yet  particularly  brilliant.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and  a  sorry 
Christian.  At  Poictiers,  when  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
led  six-and-thirty  banners  and  a  couple  of  hundred  pennons  into 
the  field.  When  he  had  brought  his  followers  within  sight  of 
the  English  ranks,  he  remarked,  "Now,  Sirs,  you  talked  right 
valiantly  at  your  hearths  of  how  you  would  eat  these  pestilent 
English  knaves,  if  you  could  but  get  your  hands  upon  their 
throats.  There  they  are  before  you!  Charge!  and  may  St. 
Denis  give  you  power  both  to  eat  and  to  digest!''  But  the 
broad-cloth  arrows  and  the  spears  of  Eng]^d  were  too  much  for 
even  the  eager  followers  of  Orleans.  Few  of  them  got  back  to 
the  hearths  around  which  they  had  so  lately  boasted. 

Duke  Philip  led  a  gay  life  in  England  during  the  period  he 
remained  here  as  hostage  for  his  brother,  the  King,  John,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  return  to  Prance  to  raise  a  ransom.  He 
had  been  married,  when  only  in  his  ninth  year,  to  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Fair;  and  his  profligacy  was  of  a  quality 
to  break  the  heart  of  sterner  wives  than  gentle  Blanche.  He 
survived  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  son  of  John,  who  cut 
down  his  appanages,  and  had  much  to  do  in  guarding  against 
his  uncle's  designs  in  return.  But  the  King  had  not  to  keep 
guard  long;  for  Philip  of  Orleans,  worn  out  with  his  excesses, 
died  in  1375,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
with  as  much  pomp,  in  the  church  of  the  Celestines  in  Paris,  as 
though  there  were  men  who  had  honoured  him  when  living,  or 
who  mourned  at  his  departure. 

Philip  died  childless.  Charles  V.,  his  elder  brother,  had  two 
sons;  one  named  after  himself;  the  second,  Louis  Count  de 
Valois,  who  ultimately  had  conferred  on  him  the  title,  by  which 
he  became  the  second  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  a  marvellous 
boy ;  and  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Ave,  Maria  /''  It 
is  seriously  averred  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  bore 
himself  as  bravely  on  the  bloody  field  of  Bosbecque  as  any 
veteran  soldier  there.  He  was,  indeed,  precocious  in  most 
things,  and  began  to  whisper  in  ladies'  ears,  when  preceptors 
should  have  been  pulling  his  own.  He  was  fair  of  face,  graceful 
of  figure,  sweet  of  voice,  seductive  of  speech,  and  easy  of  princi- 
le.  He  loved  money  and  hated  morality ;  a  double  fact  which 
le  illustrated  by  receiving  under  his  protection  Pierre  de  Craon, 
who  came  to  him  laden  with  the  gold  of  which  that  unfaithfiil 
servant  had  plundered  his  master,  Louis  of  Anjou.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  young  monster  of  iniquity  and  avarice.  He  married 
the  superb  Valentine,  dat^hter  of  Galeas  Visconti,  Duke  of 
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Milan ;  but  he  basely  outraged  this  lady^  as  he  did  nature  itself^ 
when  he  seduced  from  her  duty  the  vnfe  of  his  own  brother, 
Isabella  of  Bavaria.  He  could  not  gain  the  crown ;  but  he 
could  dishonour  and  destroy  the  Queen,  nothing  loth  to  encoun- 
ter him  half  way  in  guilt.  The  Duke  and  his  royal  brother  held 
a  passage-of-arms.  at  St.  Denis,  at  which  the  orgies  would  have 
made  even  the  Babylonians  of  Quintus  Curtius  blush.  Valour 
induced  friends  to  hack  at  one  another  gallantly  in  the  lists  by 
day ;  and  the  general  licence  of  the  night  made  of  the  banquet 
a  scene,  at  sight  of  which  not  only  might  the  angels  have 
wept,  but  demons  have  shuddered.  Louis  was  leader  in  the 
fray;  for  it  was  more  of  fi^y  than  feast,  where  drink  maddened 
the  vicious,  and  the  vicious  acknowledged  no  restraint.  At 
banquet  or  in  battle,  however,  the  thoughts  of  Louis  were  -with 
his  sister-in-law,  Isabella.  He  had  neither  respect  nor  love  for 
his  consort,  Valentine,  and  their  two  sons.  He  was,  on  one 
occasion,  in  Languedoc  with  his  brother  Charles,  when  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  try  their  skill  in  horsemanship  by  gallop- 
ing back  to  Paris.  The  trial  was  accepted ;  but  Louis  arrived 
in  the  capital  long  before  his  King  and  brother;  and  Isabella 
too  warmly  welcomed  him  who  first  arrived.  Valentine,  per- 
haps, would  not  have  learned  her  husband's  guilt,  but  for  that 
very  Pierre  de  Craon  whom  Louis  had  encouraged  in  crime,  by 
the  commission  of  which  he  pecuniarily  profited;  and  he  was 
now  betrayed  by  the  criminal,  whom  he  would  not  further  serve, 
because  from  that  criminal  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  gained. 
But  Louis  of  Orleans  had  contrived  to  secure  much  of  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  of  De  Craon;  and,  with  a  portion  thereof  he 
erected  an  expiatory  chapel,  at  the  opening  of  which  he  walked 
barefooted  to  the  altar,  in  testimony  of  lus  sorrow  at  the  fatal 
issue  of  one  of  the  roughest  of  his  jokes.  At  a  grand  marriage- 
festival,  given  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  ladies  of 
Queen  Isabella,  Louis  introduced  an  entree  masquSe,  consisting 
of  six  individuals  chained  together  as  satyrs.  One  of  these  was 
the  King ;  and  the  whole  half-dozen  were  attired  in  dresses  of  a 
highly  inflammable  nature.  The  deportment  of  these  satyrs  was 
"beastly;''  nay,  it  is  almost  an  injustice  to  "beasts"  to  say  so. 
Heaven  and  human  nature  were  alike  outraged  on  this  occasion. 
The  debauchery  and  drunken  revelry  of  the  satyrs  were  at  the 
highest,  when  Louis  of  Orleans,  thoughtlessly, — and  yet  some  say, 
maliciously, — thrusting  a  lighted  torch  at  the  King's  dress,  set  it 
on  fire ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  chained  six  were  struggling  in  a 
mass  of  flames,  howling,  cursing,  and  helpless.  The  King  was 
rescued ;  but  two  Knights  died  of  their  injuries :  and  it  was  that 
their  souls  might  rest  in  peace,  and  that  he  himself  might  be 
reconciled  with  Heaven,  that  Louis  built  a  chapel  out  of  fiinds 
which  he  had  forced^  from  a  man  who  had  stolen  them  firom  his 
master.     Louis  laughed  when  all  was  done ;  but  the  angels  must 
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have  wept.  This  consequence,  however,  would  have  little 
affected  the  unscrupulous  Duke,  who  was  as  unjust  as  he  was 
grasping.  He  banished  his  wife,  Valentine,  to  Neufchatel,  on 
an  accusation  of  her  being  too  familiar  with  the  now  half-insane 
King;  and  from  the  royal  semi-idiot  he  obtained  a  grant  of  all 
property  forfeited  by  criminals.  Mezeray  might  well  say  of 
him,  "//  profitait  de  tout,"  But  he  forced  more  from  the  King 
than  this.  He  obtained  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  and  the 
revenue  arising  therefrom  he  placed  in  his  own  coffers;  thus 
robbing  the  people,  and  cheating  the  King.  When  murmurs 
arose  at  the  impost,  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  levied,  not  on  his 
sole  ituthority,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  other  administrators 
of  the  kingdom, — ^his  kinsmen,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berri. 
The  wrathful  denial  of  the  two  Dukes  compelled  Louis  of  Orleans 
to  abolish  the  tax;  and  thereupon  he  unblushingly  intimated  to 
the  people,  that  they  were  relieved  of  the  impost  solely  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  own  remonstrance  with  the  King !  That  poor 
King!  He  never  woke  to  transient  reason  without  beholding 
the  precipice  down  which  Louis  was  driving  the  chariot  of  the 
State ;  Isabella  at  his  side ;  and  fierce  Burgundy  loading  the  air 
with  imprecations,  not  at  the  wickedness  of  Orleans,  but  that  he 
himself  could  not  share  in  the  Government  and  the  profits. 
And  these  profits  were  enormous :  that  they  were  tempting  to 
unscrupulous  cupidity,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  royal  officers  deposited  the  taxes  in  the  Treasury, 
and  defended  the  deposit,  Louis  headed  an  armed  force,  attacked 
the  Treasury,  defeated  its  Mthfrd  defenders,  and  triimiphantly 
carried  off  the  "resources  of  the  kingdom."  He  was,  moreover, 
a  remover  of  landmarks ;  acre  to  acre  he  added  to  his  estates ; 
and,  like  the  Nobleman  in  Hamlet,  he  was  "spacious  in  the 
possession  of  dirt." 

His  name  was  a  familiar  one  in  England  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating ;  for  it  was  by  his  especial  aid  that  Henry 
of  Lancaster  dethroned  the  gentle  Richard.  Monstrelet  cites 
the  legal  deed  by  which  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  Louis  of  Orleans 
entered  into  bonds  of  sworn  brotherhood ;  but  this  line  of  fra- 
ternity did  not  restrain  the  French  Duke  from  summoning  the 
usurper  King  to  mortal  combat,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
was  the  assassin  of  his  liege  lord.  Henry  denied  the  imputa- 
tion, reftised  the  challenge,  and  dismissed  the  bearer  of  it  with 
the  deed  of  brotherhood,  which  he  contemptuously  returned  to 
his  capricious  gtco^-kinsman. 

Louis  was  the  father  of  Dunois,  the  famous  "  Bdtard  d^Orleans." 
The  mother  of  Dunois  was  a  married  lady,  Mariette  d'Enghien; 
and  history  has  no  such  horrible  story,  nor  romance  any  such 
revolting  legend,  as  that  which  tells  of  the  fiendish  brutality  of 
the  sire  of  Dunois.  The  very  soul  sickens  at  the  thought  of  the 
revolting  treatment  to  which  the  noble  Mariette  was  subjected. 

VOL,  II.      NO.  IV.  c  c 
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But  fiend  as  was  the  perpetrator,  he  could,  like  the  devils  spoken 
of  by  the  Apostle,  '' tremble"  His  courage  was  not  perfect, 
even  when  he  became  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  Pope  to  sanction  all  he  did.  The  most  truculent  of  Roman 
Emperors  used  to  hide  himself  beneath  his  bed  when  thunder 
hurtled  in  the  air;  and  Louis,  once  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm 
on  his  way  from  chapel,  where  he  had  heard  a  comminatory 
sermon,  was  so  alarmed  that  he  called  his  creditors  together,  in 
order  that  he  might  satisfy  their  demands,  and  so,  in  one  sense, 
obey  the  apostolic  injunction,  which  says,  '^Owe  no  man  any 
thing."  But  when  the  ecstatic  creditors  were  assembled  at  the 
ducjd  palace,  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  sermon  was 
forgotten ;  and  therewith  the  creditors  were  violently  driven  from 
the  mansion,  with  pouches  and  purses  as  ungamished  as  when 
they  had  entered.  Avarice  was,  perhaps,  his  besetting  sin ;  and 
he  even  offered  to  resign  his  high  office  of  Lieutenant-Gfeneral, 
provided  he  might  have,  in  its  place,  the  irresponsible  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  finances.  He  negotiated  the  marriage 
subsequently  concluded  between  his  son  Charles  and  Isabella, 
the  widow  of  our  own  royal  Richard,  with  a  sharpness  of  view 
towards  the  settlements,  which  proves  that  the  Chrleans  of  the 
House  of  Valois  were  not  of  a  less  mercantile  spirit,  even  in 
affairs  of  the  heart,  than  the  Orleans  of  Bourbon,  who  transacted 
the  famous  marriage  which  united  the  illegitimate  and  the  Inti- 
mate branches  of  the  house,  in  the  persons  of  Mile,  de  Penthi^vre 
and  the  Duke  de  Chartres  (Philippe  Egalit^. 

The  fiercest  adversary  of  Louis  was  that  redoubtable  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  is  known  in  history  as  ''John  the  Fearless." 
These  foes,  however,  were  reconciled  by  mutual  friends ;  and  to 
show  how  earnest  they  were,  they  proceeded,  hand-in-hand,  to 
church,  knelt  at  the  altar,  received  the  sacrament,  and,  with 
what  they  took  for  ''very  God"  in  their  mouths,  swore  that 
thenceforward  they  would  be  only  as  loving  brothers.  In  ftir- 
ther  token  of  their  reconciliation  they,  for  several  nights,  shared 
the  same  couch, — a  knightly  ceremony  much  followed  by  men 
in  their  respective  positions.  Shortly  after,  Orleans  conducted 
Burgundy  into  his  gallery  of  portraits.  It  was  a  gallery  like 
that  which  some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  at  Munich,  during 
the  late  King's  reign,  wherein  hung  the  counterfeit  present- 
ments of  all  those  ladies  whose  beauty  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  owner  of  the  gallery.  Jean  Sans-Peur  is  said  to  have 
recognised  among  them  a  portrait  which  marvellously  reminded 
him  of  his  own  consort  ^  but  he  passed  on,  and  said  nothing. 
He  meditated  so  much  the  more  deeply;  and  such  terrible 
threatenings  seemed  to  sit  upon  his  brow,  tnat  the  Duke  de  Bern, 
suspecting  at  whom  they  pointed,  made  both  his  kinsmen  attend 
him  to  the  altar,  where  they  once  more  took  the  sacrament,  and 
TOwed  eternal  firiendship.    It  was  not  many  nights  after,  that 
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Orleans  was  on  his  way^  mounted  on  a  mule^  and  accompanied 
by  a  feeble  escort  of  Ms  followers,  returning  from  a  guilty  visit 
to  the  Queen  Isabella,  at  her  residence,  the  Hotel  Barbette.  He 
had  suddenly  arisen  from  supper  with  the  Queen,  on  feigned 
intimation  conveyed  to  him  by  a  conspirator, — ^who  assumed,  for 
the  nonce,  the  office  of  a  King^s  messenger, — ^that  His  Majesty 
required  the  Duke's  presence  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Pol.  He 
went  forth,  moimted  as  we  have  said,  three  footmen  carrying 
torches  before  him.  Eighteen  armed  men  awaited  him  in  the 
old  Rue  de  Temple.  They  feU  upon  their  victim  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  front  of  the  house  called  ''  L'Image  de  Notre  Dame." 
All  his  followers  fled,  save  one,  who  met  death  with  his  worthless 
master.  The  assassins  assailed  the  Duke  with  cries  of  ^^  Death  ! 
Death!'*  Orleans,  conceiving  some  mistake,  exclaimed,  ''What 
means  this  violence  ?  Know  ye  not  I  am  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?" 
"All  the  better  I''  was  the  fatal  rejoinder;  "it  is  you  whom  we 
have  been  waiting  for  V*  Orleans  pulled  up  his  bridle,  but  a  blow 
from  a  battle-axe  cut  off  the  hand  which  held  the  rein,  at  the 
wrist.  Daggers  pierced  his  sides,  and  swords  his  throat )  and  at 
lenffth,  as  he  fell  from  the  mule,  a  blow  from  a  club  dashed  out 
his  Drains,  and  he  lay  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  At  this 
moment  a  man  issued  from  the  house,  "L'Image  de  Notre 
Dame;''  his  features  were  concealed  by  a  hood  of  scarlet  cloth, 
trimmed  with  gold.  It  was  Burgundy  himself.  He  bore  a  club ; 
and  as  another  of  the  murderers  held  a  torch  over  the  Mien 
body.  Burgundy  dealt  the  latter  a  heavy  blow  with  his  club,  and 
added,  "  He  is  dead  1  Put  out  your  lights,  and  disperse !"  The 
order  was  not  prematurely  given;  the  street  was  filling  with 
people,  and  the  assassins,  in  passing  through  the  house,  set  fire 
to  it,  in  order  to  attract  that  way  the  public  attention.  They 
got  clear  oflF;  and  on  the  following  day,  when  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Orleans  was  exposed  in  the  church  of  the  Blancs 
Manteaux,  there  was  no  one  there  who  seemed  so  profoundly 
sorrowfrd  at  the  fact,  and  indignant  against  the  perpetrators,  as 
the  hypocritical  Burgundy,  who  touched  the  corpse,  in  company 
with  aU  present,  as  a  token  of  being  innocent  of  all  participation. 
The  attention  of  the  police,  however,  was  inconvenientiy  directed 
towards  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whither  one  of  the 
assassins,  in  a  scarlet  hood,  had  been  seen  to  fly  for  refiige. 
John  was  no  longer  what  his  name  declared  him, — "  the  Fearless." 
He  sent  for  his  kinsman  Berri,  made  hurried  avowal  of,  and 
apology  for,  his  crime,  and  then  set  foot  in  stirrup,  nor  ever 
pulled  rein,  till  he  was  beyond  the  power  of  France,  in  his  own 
sovereign  dukedom.  He  was  of  course  a  pious  man,  was  this 
Burgundian  Duke,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, — and, 
indc^,  of  very  recent  times  also.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
that  we  were  discussing  this  murder  upon  the  very  stage  where 
it  had  been  enacted;  and  our  then  youthful  indignation  found 
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expression  in  some  stringent  terms.  ''  Burgundy  had  his  virtues, 
nevertheless/'  was  the  remark  of  one  at  our  side.  ^'  Ay,  marry, 
and  how  did  the  villain  manifest  them?''  "Nay,  Sir,"  was  the 
calm  rejoinder,  ^'  call  him  not  ^  viQain ; '  for,  in  pious  thanksgiving 
for  his  escape,  he  ordered  the  Angelas  to  be  rung  for  ever  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  memory  of  the  hour  at  which 
he  crossed  the  frontier  into  his  ducal  territory,  on  the  last  day 
of  November,  1407."  We  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker, 
but  we  saw  nothing  on  his  brow,  save  sincerity  and  error. 

The  conduct  of  the  wife  of  Orleans  exhibits  another  curious 
trait  of  the  times.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Charles, 
PhUip,  and  John.  But  she  did  not  look  to  them  in  her  great 
sorrow.  She  sent  for  Dunois,  that  natural  son  of  her  husband, 
and  who  returned  little  of  the  strai^  affection  which  she 
showed  for  him.  He  was  then  very  young,  but  she  looked  upon 
him  as  missioned  to  punish  her  husband's  murderer.  She  loved 
him  as  her  own,  and  reared  him  as  tenderly  as  though  he  had 
been  heir  to  a  Crown.  Whenever  she  saw  him  fiill  of  soul  and 
ardour,  the  tears  woiild  well  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  remark, 
that  she  had  been  wronged  of  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
hers,  and  that  none  of  her  children  were  so  well  qualified  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  assassin  of  their  sire,  as  this,  the  illegitimate 
John, — ^who  was  afterwards  so  renowned  under  his  more  familiar 
appellation  of  Dunois. 

Full  as  strongly  did  the  wronged  Valentine  continue  to 
mourn.  She  assumed  for  her  device  a  watering-pot, — of  course, 
pouring  forth  salt  tears.  On  the  mouth-piece  of  the  "  rose " 
was  engraven  a  coil  of  S^s  which  some  ingenious  interpreter 
declared  to  signify,  ^'  Solam  &4Bpe  Seipsam  SolUdtari  Suspirare- 
que."  She  chose,  for  a  legend  beneath,  the  expressive  phrase : 
^'  Nil  nUhi  praterea,  praterea  nil  mihi/'  But  stranger  still  was 
the  settlement  of  this  great  feud.  Burgundy  returned  to  Paris 
upon  safe-warrant.  Before  the  whole  Court,  and  in  presence 
therewith  of  the  entire  family  of  Orleans,  he  made  amende 
for  his  deed.  He  confessed  the  murder,  and  justified  it,  pro- 
nouncing the  late  Duke  to  have  been  a  traitor,  to  rid  the  King 
of  whom,  was  to  do  the  Monarch  justice.  And  thereupon  that 
Monarch  meekly  expressed  his  obligations  to  the  murderer  of 
his  brother;  the  family  of  the  victim  (after  a  show  of  decent 
reluctance)  declared  themselves  satisfied;  and,  to  let  the  tragedy 
be  followed  by  a  dramatic  act  of  gaiety,  the  assassin  espoused  a 
Princess  of  the  family,  the  Church  blessed  the  entire  arrange- 
ments, and  all  was  thenceforth  to  go  as  merrily  as  a  marriage-bell. 

The  third  Duke  of  Orleans  waa  Charles,  son  of  the  second 
Duke.  He  was  of  so  poor  merit  that  even  the  party  which 
cared  for  his  interests  (and  its  own)  took  its  name,  not  from 
their  leader,  but  from  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  father  of  Bona, 
the  second  wife  of  Duke  Charles.    Between  the  Armagnacs  and 
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the  Burgundians,  Prance  was  reduced  to  the  most  fearful  con- 
dition of  misery.  The  object  of  the  former  was,  to  avenge  and 
make  pecuniary  profit  of  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke : — and 
that  one  murder  led  to  a  thousand  others ;  and  no  one  profited 
thereby,  save  Satan,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  adviser 
of  both  parties. 

At  length,  however,  the  arms  of  each  were  turned  against  one 
common  foe, — ^the  English.  The  great  collision  took  place  at 
Agincourt,  and  resulted  in  a  triumph,  the  shouts  of  which  still 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors.  The  young 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  made  captive  on  that  terrible  day,  and  was 
so  overwhelmed  at  the  dreadfiil  calamity,  that  for  two  whole  days 
he  refused  all  nourishment.  Appetite,  however,  then  got  the 
better  of  his  grief,  and  his  stomach  proved  stronger  than  his 
sorrow.  Henry  brought  him  prisoner  to  England,  where  he 
resided  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  this 
long  time,  he  was  occupied  in  writing  poetry,  bewailing  his 
detention  from  La  Belle  France,  kissing  with  expansive  demon- 
stration of  affection  the  French  Ambassador  from  the  Duke  of 
Burgimdy  in  England,  and  tempting  Henry  to  set  him  at 
liberty  without  ransom,  in  return  for  certain  treachery,  which  he 
offered  to  commit  against  his  own  Sovereign,  Charles  VII., 
whom  he  engaged  to  renounce, — ^acknowledging  Henry  in  his 
place.  At  length  his  release  was  effected,  and  that  by  Burgun- 
dian  aid.  Philip,  son  of  John  the  Fearless,  slain  on  the  bridge 
at  Montereau,  paid  down  300,000  crowns,  the  city  of  Orleans 
contributed  some  9,000  gold  francs,  and  therewith  the  captive 
Duke  had  permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he  married  a 
niece  of  his  ransomer,  Philip ;  thus  once  more,  by  gold  and  a 
wedding,  patching-up  a  peace  between  two  houses  to  whom  it 
was  second  nature  to  be  at  war. 

There  were  few  things  illustrative  of  character  or  scene  that 
escaped  the  observation  or  memory  of  Shakspeare.  The  echo  at 
the  foot  of  Macbeth's  Castle  still  does  justice  to  the  remark  of 
the  usurping  King  to  the  Doctor, — 

^*  I  would  applaud  them  to  the  verij  echo^ 
That  should  applaud  again." 

In  Shakspeare's  ''  Henry  V.,''  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  little  to 
do,  and  less  to  say ;  but  the  latter  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
Prince  in  question.  The  poetical  knowledge  of  the  royal  poet  is 
illustrated  in  the  remark  made  by  him  when  the  Dauphin  states 
that  he  had  written  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  his  palfrey,  which 
began  thus,  "  Wonder  of  nature?^  '^  I  have  heard,''  says 
Orleans,  ''  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress."  Of  all  the 
French  Lords,  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  made  to  deliver  a  com- 
mon truth  in  fancy  phrase,  ^^  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour ; 
up,  my  Lords !"  And  when  others  despair,  he  alone,  as  was  the 
casC;  entertains  hope,  and  cheerfully  exclaims :— - 
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"  We  are  enouglx  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon." 

When  Charles  of  Orleans  returned  to  France^  tiiie  last  visit  he 
paid  was  one  to  the  King.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  retire- 
ment at  Orleans  and  Blois.  The  French  Monarchy  however, 
behaved  with  noble  generosity  towards  him,  received  him  cor- 
dially, when  the  Duke  experienced  an  attack  of  loyalty,  and 
gave  him  160,000  firancs,  wherewith  to  pmrchase  the  freedom  of 
his  brother,  the  Count  of  AngoulSme,  then  detained  as  a  hostage 
in  England.  Various  opinions  have  been  given  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Duke  Charles  in  this  country  during  his  cap- 
tivity; but  the  pages  of  Rymer  show,  that,  much  as  he  was 
given  to  poetry,  he  could  dabble  a  little  in  treason ;  and  that,  in 
his  estimation,  it  was  perfectly  right,  that  self  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  country,  and  the  general  good  yield  to  that  of  the 
individual, — ^in  other  words,  of  himsehT.  In  France,  as  he  grew 
in  years,  he  became  more  and  more  devoted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  but,  like  Philippe  Egalit^  at  Villers-Cotterets,  while  he 
watched  the  growth  of  cabbages,  he  was  vigilant  as  to  what  he 
thought  his  rights.  Thence  his  expedition  against  Milan,  to 
the  ducal  Crown  of  which  he  laid  claim,  an  immediate  male  heir 
to  the  late  Duke  being  wanting,  through  his  mother.  But  the 
lance  of  Orleans  was  shivered  by  the  sword  of  Sforza;  and  when 
the  former  heard  of  the  utter  failure  of  his  eaqpeditionary  force, 
he  left  the  quarrel  to  be  bloodily  contested,  as  it  was,  by  more 
than  one  succeeding  heir.  In  the  mean  time,  Louis  Al.  had 
ascended  the  throne  which  his  father  Charles  had  left  vacant, 
and  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  good 
friends, — ^when  they  were  not  antagonists.  The  Duke  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  become  so  mere  a  courtier  in  his  advanced  age, 
that,  Louis,  on  one  occasion,  speaking  to  him  in  terms  of  strong 
reproach,  he  took  it  so  to  heait,  that  he  crawled  to  Amboise, 
like  a  stricken  deer  to  the  covert,  and  there  died  despairingly,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  piety  j  but  as  this  is 
chiefly  based  upon  the  fact,  that  every  Friday  he  entertained 
thirteen  poor  people  at  dinner,  waiting  on  them  himself,  and 
that  annually,  on  Ascension  Thursday,  he  washed  the  feet  (pre* 
viously  cleaned)  of  as  many  mendicants,  Charles  of  Orleans  has 
but  few  claims  to  occupy  a  chapter  in  Hagio-biography. 

He  was  thrice  married :  first,  to  Isal^lla,  the  widow  of  our 
Richard  the  Second;  afterwards,  to  Bonne  d'Armagnac;  and, 
thirdly,  to  Maria  of  Cleves,  by  whom  he  had  that  son  Louis,  who 
succeeded  him  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  ultimately  wore  the 
French  crown  as  Louis  XIL 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  wives  was  the  first,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.    This  Princess  was  married 
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to  our  Eichaxd  when  the  bride  waa  scarcely  nine  years  of  age, 
and  the  bridegroom  was  about  four  times  as  much.  Richard 
espoused  her  for  the  sake  of  the  alliance  with  France ;  and  he 
treated  her  paternally^  petting  her  like  a  lamb^  giving  her  sweet- 
meats, and  telling  her  fairy  tales.  He  was  fond  of  the  child, 
and  she  of  him;  and  when  he  departed  from  Windsor,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  BoUngbroke,  he  left  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow  that  was  impressed  with  the  deep  melancholy  of  a  father 
perhaps  separating  for  ever  j&x)m  a  favourite  daughter.  It  was  with 
the  feverish  partiality  of  a  child  that  Isabella  espoused  his  cause ; 
and,  after  death  descended  upon  him  so  terribly,  and  she  was 
taken  back  to  France,  it  was  long  before  she  would  lay  down  the 
trappings  of  her  woe,  or  allow  her  young  heart  to  be  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  her  old  protector.  Questions  of  State  again  made  of 
her  a  wife ;  and  in  1406,  when  she  was  but  in  her  thirteenth 
year,  her  hand  was  given  to  Charles  of  Orleans,  then  only  eleven 
years  of  age.  Three  years  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  yielded  up  her  own  life, — ^that 
brief  life,  the  happier  for  its  brevity. 

The  merits  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  as  a  poet,  were  undoubtedly 
very  great.  He  had  little  of  the  obscurity  of  the  poets  of  his 
day,  few  of  their  conceits,  and  none  of  their  over-strained  com- 
pliments. His  Muse  was  gentle  in  her  song, — ^tender,  as  became 
one  who  sang  in  a  long  captivity  in  Fontefract  Castle.  The  lines 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  nature  seem,  if  one  may  say  so,  to 
breathe  freshly  upon  the  cheeks  like  May  breezes.  They  remind 
us  chiefly  of  Surrey,  particularly  of  that  noble  poet's  exquisite 
sonnet  on  Spring.  Charles's  muse  grew  joyous  as  he  grew  in 
years,  when  he  penned  noisy  roundelays,  and  those  famous 
chansons  h  danser,  which  gained  from  him  the  name  of 
*'  Caroles/' — a  name  common  now,  even  in  English,  to  all  lyrics 
resonant  of  joy  and  glad  tidings.  Charles  left  the  bidk  of  his 
manuscripts  behind  him  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  found 
their  way  to  France,  and  are  now  in  the  chief  public  library  in 
Paris;  but  enough  remain  in  this  country  to  give  life  and  excite- 
ment to  the  whole  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  will  doubtless  be 
obliged  to  us  for  reminding  them  of  the  fact. 

We  add  one  sample  of  the  royal  troubadour's  quality,  trans* 
lated  by  the  practised  pen  of  Mr.  Carey.  Of  its  original  author, 
we  will  only  add  one  more  additional  trait.  After  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  Henry  took  him  and  the  other  captive  Princes,  in 
his  own  ship,  from  Calais  to  Dover.  The  passage  was  one  of  the 
stonniest ;  and  the  warriors  who  had  encountered  the  horrors  of 
the  battle-field  without  blenching,  were  as  timid  as  sick  girls  at 
finding  themselves  the  sport  of  the  ftirious  wind  on  the  unstable 
main.  Charles  especially  excited  the  mirth  of  the  English  King, 
by  dolorously  asserting  that  he  had  rather  fight  a  dozen  Agin-« 
courts  over  again,  than  endure  for  another  hour  such  a  pas* 
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sage  by,  sea.     But  to  our  promised  taste  of  liis  quality  as  a 
poet: — 

"  To  make  my  lady's  obsequies, 

My  love  a  minster  wrought, 
And  in  the  chantry  service  there 

Was  sung  by  doleful  thought. 
The  tapers  were  of  biuming  sighs, 

That  life  and  odour  gave ; 
And  grief,  illumined  by  tears. 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise, 
Was  carved, — *  Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes ! ' 

"  Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue  : 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedness, 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true. 
For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 

Were  livelily  portray'd. 
When  gracious  God,  with  both  his  hanJsj 

Her  wondrous  beauty  made : 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise, 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

"  No  more,  no  more !     My  heart  doth  faint. 

When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtuous  deem'd  by  all ; 
Who  in  herself  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en. 
By  Ood,  to  feed  his  paradise. 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign. 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies, 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize. 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes.'' 

We  now  come  to  tlie  first  Duke  of  Orleans  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Fi*ance.  Louis,  son  of  Charles,  was  bom  at  Blois,  in 
1462.  He  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
figuring  so  graphically  as  he  does  in  the  "  Quentin  Durward  *'  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Louis  XL  compelled  him  to  marry  his 
deformed  and  sterile  daughter  Joan,  threatening  him  with  death 
by  drowning,  if  he  refused.  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  the  other  daughter 
of  the  King,  loved  the  graceful  Orleans,  who,  in  his  turn,  wooed 
a  great  many  fair  ladies  generally,  and  Anne  of  Bretagne  in  par- 
ticular. When  Anne  de  Beaujeu  became  Regent  for  the  youth- 
ful Charles  VIIL,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  plunged  into  an  active 
armed  opposition,  which  ultimately  made  of  him  the  prisoner  of 
that  Princess,  who,  stung  by  the  spreta  injuria  forma,  treated 
him  with  an  atrocious  severity,  and  kept  lum,  during  a  portion 
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of  his  captivity,  chained  in  an  iron  cage,  like  a  wild  beast.  Her 
desire  was  to  compel  him  to  solicit  her  compassion,  and  to  make 
oflFer  of  his  love ;  but  Orleans  bore  his  dreadful  fate  courageously 
during  five  years,  and  then  owed  his  liberation  to  the  spontaneous 
act  of  the  young  King  Charles.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  wise  use  of  the  hours  of  his  adversity ;  and  he  stepped  into 
freedom  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  day.  The 
death  of  Charles  VIII.  left  the  throne  open  to  him,  its  lawful 
possessor.  He  stood  by  the  deceased  Monarch  with  salt  rheum 
upon  his  eye-lashes,  and  resolution  at  his  heart.  Whither  this 
latter  tended,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  Louis,  now  the 
Twelfth  of  the  name,  not  only  buried  the  late  Monarch  at  his  own 
expense,  but  married  that  Monarches  widow.  The  relict  of  the 
departed  Sovereign  was  that  Anne  of  Bretagne  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.  She  and  Louis  had  been  lovers  in  their  younger 
days  j  but  they  made  but  a  very  discordant  pair  in  the  maturer 
years  of  less  passion,  and  more  discretion.  Their  letters,  indeed, 
have  been  cited  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  these  do  betray  a 
most  orthodox  warmth  of  conjugal  affection.  But  then  these 
epistles  are  known  to  be  from  the  hands  of  the  Court  poets,  who, 
in  their  office  of  Secretary,  took  all  their  phraseology  from  an 
Italian  vocabulary,  and  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  veracity  and 
common  sense.  To  marry  Anne,  he  repudiated  the  innocent 
Joan ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  looked  towards 
the  Court  of  otu*  Henry  VIII.,  and  solicited  from  that  Monarch 
the  hand  of  his  gentle  sister,  the  peerless  Mary  Tudor. 

Now,  if  Louis  of  Orleans  was  the  husband  of  three  wives, 
Mary  of  England  was  the  lady  of  many  lovers, — ^herself  loving 
but  one.  She  had  been  wooed  by  Albert  of  Austria,  and  Charles 
of  Spain,  and  now  by  Louis  of  Prance ;  but  her  heart  was  with 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  SuflTolk,  who  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  lovers  after  all.  Sufiblk  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  escort  which  accompanied  Mary  across  the  Channel.  Among 
her  ladies  was  a  Mistress  Anne  Boleyne,  a  vivacious  girl,  who 
lost  her  felicity  in  achieving  greatness.  St.  Wulphran,  to  whom 
the  last  prayers  of  the  wedding-party  were  addressed  before 
going  on  board,  ill  repaid  their  pious  zeal.  After  rolling  about 
for  many  hours  in  the  most  tub-like  of  ships.  Knights  and 
ladies  were  flimg  ashore  on  a  desolate  part  of  the  French  coast, 
on  which  they  pitched  their  tents,  beneath  whose  sheltering 
canvas  they  smoothed  their  ruffled  plumes,  shook  out  their 
silks,  and  cidmed  their  grievously  tormented  stomachs. 

The  ''  Pearl  of  England,'*  as  Mary  was  styled  by  her  fond 
brother  Henry  VIII.,  set  up  her  hasty  but  splendid  "  state  "  in 
a  rude  hut,  which  was  turned,  for  the  nonce,  into  a  palace^ 
whither  the  Boulognese  flocked  in  crowds  to  admire  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  her  trousseau  aad  general  appointments.  She  was  exqui-i 
site  in  her  grace    and   accomplishments.     '^Madame  Marie 
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d' Angleterre  '^  won  golden  opinions  firom  all  who  looked  upon 
her.  They  were  dazzled  with  the  gems  she  wore^  set  by  the 
artistic  hands  of  '^Master  WiUiam  Vemer;''  and  if  our  readers 
are  desiroos  to  perose  the  detailed  inventory  of  all  the  wealth 
which  accompanied  the  '^  Flower  of  England/^ — ^a  young  blossom 
to  be  grafted  on  an  old  and  withered  stem^ — ^they  will  find  it  in 
the  business-like  book  of  accounts  of  Andrew  of  Worcester. 

Marie  moved  slowly  on  to  Abbeville,  where  Louis  impatiently 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  young  bride^  His  impatience  got  the 
better  of  his  gout ;  and,  swallowing  some  stimulating  drugs  to 
steady  his  nerves  and  strengthen  his  sinews,  and  under  pretence 
of  a  hunting-match,  he  galloped  through  the  gates  of  Abbeville, 
for  the  purpose  of  sooner  beholding  his  bride.  He  was  attended 
by  a  most  glorious  CQmpany : — a  more  brilliant  had  not  passed 
beneath  the  archways  of  the  ramparts  since  the  morning  on 
which  Philip  of  Yalois  passed  by  the  same  outlet  to  meet  the 
English  army  and  an  overthrow  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Cressy. 
When  the  procession  of  the  bride,  and  that  peerless  lady  on  her 
palfrey,  came  in  view,  the  shattered  King  felt  something  like 
young  blood  within  his  veins.  He  put  spm*s  to  his  steed, 
charged  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  Princess,  gazed  into  her  face 
and  radiant  eyes,  and  then,  clapping  his  feeble  hands,  he  uttered 
his  ordinary  oath,  invoking  aU  the  fiends  in  Tophet  to  seize  him, 
if  ^^  Madame  Marie  '^  were  not  twice  as  beautiful  as  report  had 
pronounced  her  to  be.  The  royal  pair  rode  on,  side  by  side,  in 
advance  of  the  double  escort;  and  if  Suffolk  looked  upon  them, 
he  might  have  sung, — 

''  Ah^  qu'il  sait  Eat !    Mais  qu^il  me  ports  enme  ; 
Tai  voire  ccsur,—je  suis  plus  Boi  que  lui" 

The  marriage,  after  a  world  of  tedious  ceremony,  ixxk  place  in 
the  church  of  St.  Wulphran,  at  Abbeville.  An  old  ''custom 
of  the  country  ^^  had  well-nigh  determined  Louis  to  have  his 
wedding  solemnized  in  another  city;  but  he  was  gained  over  by 
a  speech  of  the  Mayor,  who  said,  ''Sire,  you  may  wed  here 
without  breaking  our  old  ecclesiastical  law,  which  no  longer 
exists,  and  which  used  to  forbid  husbands  to  dwell  in  company 
with  their  wives  during  three  whole  days  and  nights  after  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials.''  The  matrimonisd  crown  was 
worn  by  Maiy  for  only  three  brief  months.  The  way  of  life  of 
Louis  during  that  period  would  have  killed  a  stronger  man.  In 
January,  1515,  his  excesses  shook  him  off  firom  the  tree  of  life, 
— ^firuit  withered  and  rotten, — ^into  the  grave  beneath. 

To  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  English  Mary  for  a  moment 
further,  we  may  state  that,  in  another  three  months,  she  was 
the  happy  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Of  this  union  there 
survived  but  two  daughters, — ^Eleanor  and  Frances.  Frances 
espoused  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
til^  of  Duke  of  Suffolk;  and  the  most  celebrated  and  unhappy 
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of  whose  children  was  that  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  descent  from 
Mary  Tudor  brought  her  to  a  momentary  enjoyment  of  a  throne^ 
and^  finally^  to  the  block.  The  dust  of  Mary  lies  beneath  the 
altar  of  the  old  abbey  church  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s;  and 
summer  tourists  could  not  possibly  make  a  more  agreeable  or  a 
cheaper  trip^  than  by  steaming  frt>m  the  Thames  to  Ipswich^  up 
the  beautifiil  river  Orwell,  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  pic- 
turesque dty  of  the  royal  martyr  of  England^s  early  days. 

In  the  person  of  that  King,  who  was  once  noble-minded 
enough  to  say  that  Louis  XII.  had  no  recollection  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  extinguished  the  first  lineal  branch 
of  the  Orleans  of  the  Valois  race.  The  new  Monarch  was 
Francis  I.  (of  Angouleme),  cousin  of  the  late  King,  who  con- 
ferred the  ducal  title,  whose  descent  we  are  tracing,  upon  his 
second  son,  Henry,  bom  in  1518.  Henry  was  that  precocious 
Prince  who,  at  fifteen,  kissed  the  slipper,  and  made  himself  the 
amorous  slave,  of  Diana  de  Poictiers,  for  whom  he  built  the 
regal  bower  of  Fontainebleau.  Henry,  as  King,  would  have  been 
more  inclined  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Huguenots,  but  for  the 
persuasion  of  his  orthodox  concubine.  We  now  arrive  at  a 
period,  of  which  we  have  fully  treated  in  a  previous  Number, 
— the  period  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ouises.  We  may,  there- 
fore, pass  lightly  over  it  in  this  place.  Confining  ourselves 
simply  to  the  line  of  Orleans,  it  must  suffice  to  state,  that  when 
Henry  became  the  successor  of  his  elder  brother  Francis,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  to  his  younger  brother  Charles.  The 
latter,  was  fSEuned  for  his  fiery  courage  and  girl-like  beauty,  his 
gay  spirit  and  reckless  career,  which  was  cut  short,  at  Boulogne, 
by  a  fever.  The  title  was  then  conferred  on  Louis,  the  second 
son  of  Henry  IL  This  little  Duke  departed  from  that  and  all 
other  worldly  greatness,  at  the  early  age  of  one  year  and  nine 
months.  Henry  then  conferred  it  upon  his  brother  Charles, 
who  was  afterwards  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame  '^  as  Charles 
IX.,  the  murderer  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  When  this 
Sovereign  came  to  the  throne,  he  added  the  title  of  Orleans  to 
that  of  Anjou,  already  worn  1^  his  brother  Henry,  some  time 
King  of  Poland,  and  subsequently  King  of  France,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  King  Henry  III., — the  slayer  of  the  great 
Guise,  and  the  slain  of  the  Dominican  Jacques  Clement. 
Henry  III.,  when  King,  confisrred  the  duchy  on  his  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  That  exemplary  lady  enjoyed  the  usu- 
fruct thereof  during  life ;  and  the  duchy  then  (1589)  reverted  to 
the  Crown, — ^but  without  possessing  a  Duke,  until  rfter  the  wars 
of  the  Lei^e,  and  the  period  of  the  peac^fdl  days  of  "  Henri 
Quatre,''  the  successor  of  Henry  III.  With  the  latter  closed 
the  line  of  Diikes  of  the  second  branch, — ^that  of  Angoul^me- 
Valois.  We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  race, — ^the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
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In  the  year  1697,  a  second  son  was  bom  to  Henri  Quatre  and 
Marie  de  Medicis.  At  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  days  old,  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  decorated  with  the  chief 
military  honours  which  the  royal  father  had  to  bestow.  Deans 
and  sub-Deans  rushed  into  pedantic  poetry ;  and,  in  very  crippled 
Latin  verse,  foretold  the  future  greatness  and  happiness  of  the 
little  Duke ;  whose  destiny  they  had  thus  no  sooner  settled,  than 
he  straightway  died,  to  shame  the  prophets ;  and  on  the  coffin  of 
the  child,  in  his  fourth  year,  waa  coined  the  lie,  that  therein 
reposed  '^the  most  high  and  puissant  Prince,"  with  a  long  line 
of  sounding  titles,  to  give  dignity  to  the  mendacity. 

Henri  bestowed  the  lapsed  ducd  title  of  Orleans  upon  his  third 
son,  Gaston,  a  Prince  who  was  so  named  after  the  famous  war- 
rior, Gaston  de  Foix ;  whom  he  further  resembled  by  wearing 
a  sword  on  his  thigh,  a  sash  across  his  breast,  and  a  plumed 
cap  upon  his  head;  but,  unlike  the  noble  De  Foix,  he  had 
neither  courage  to  wield  his  sword,  nor  a  heart  true  to  any 
cause,  nor  a  head  furnished  with  brains  enough  to  hint  to  him 
the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  "  Monsieur,"  as  he  was 
caUed,  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  of  Orleans  until  he  had 
advanced  to  manhood.  In  the  mean  time,  his  youth  was  passed 
amid  a  perplexing  multiplicity  of  teachers.  By  some  he  was 
taught  to  be  a  bigot;  by  others,  a  hypocrite;  by  a  third,  a 
pedant ;  while  the  ex-soldier,  D^Omano,  was  so  wroth  with  the 
innate  obstinacy  of  his  pupil,  that  he  used  to  walk  abroad  with  a 
couple  of  rods  tied  to  his  waist.  These  he  was  constantly  hold- 
ing up,  in  terrorem,  above  the  royal  pupil's  person;  but  their 
descent  was  ever  deprecated  by  Madame  d'Omano;  and  this 
farce  was  so  constantly  played,  that  Gaston  came,  at  last,  to  look 
upon  the  rods  with  no  more  respect  than  what  he  threw  away 
upon  the  wearer.  He  was  naturally  uncourteous  and  rude ;  so 
much  so,  that  on  one  occasion,  having  treated  with  coarse  inci- 
vility the  Gtentlemen  of  his  Chamb^,  his  tutor  called  up  the 
scullions  from  the  kitchen,  to  wait  upon  a  Prince  who  knew  not 
how  to  accept  the  attendance  of  men  of  higher  rank.  This  was 
the  most  practically  usefid  lesson  which  he  ever  received  from 
any  of  his  preceptors. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  married,  sorely  against  his  will,  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  of  the  turbulent  house  of  Guise. 
The  vast  fortune  of  the  lady  alone  reconciled  the  recalcitrant 
bridegroom,  whose  own  immense  fortune,  bestowed  on  him  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  not  sufficient  for  his  great 
appetite  for^filthy  lucre.  His  whole  life  was  engaged  in  con- 
spiring, and  in  betraying  his  confederates.  He  really  seemed  to 
delight  in  conducting  them  into  danger,  and  in  refusing  to  help 
them  out  of  it,  even  when  he  had  but  to  extend  his  hand  to  do 
so.  He  was  as  imstable  as  water,  and  so  infirm  of  purpose,  as  to 
be  always  of  the  advice  of  the  last  comer.    He  maintained  a 
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most  regal  state  in  his  splendid  palace^  the  chief  saloons  in 
which,  however,  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  common 
gamhling-honse.  He  himself  played  deeply :  nor  was  play  his 
only  vice.  He  was  faithless,  hoiix  as  husband  and  subject, — 
untrue  alike  to  consort  and  to  King ;  and  as  to  the  sacred  truth, 
he  had  no  more  scruple  in  violating  it,  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
than  has  that  exemplary  personage,  Nicolai,  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  !  The  ^^ parole  de  ffentilhomme'*  of  the  latter  Prince  is 
about  of  as  much  value  as  that  of  Mascarille. 

'fhe  only  trace  of  intellectuality  in  Gaston  was  in  the  debating 
club  which  he  kept  at  his  house,  where  questions  of  interest  were 
discussed,  but  where,  as  in  the  conversational  circles  of  Tibe- 
rius, every  guest  was  required  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
master  of  the  house.  Gaston,  too,  was  famous  for  the  Haroun 
Alraschid  sort  of  propensity  which  he  had  for  running  about  the 
streets  in  disguise,  and  in  search  of  adventures.  He  often  found 
more  than  he  sought ;  and  returned  to  his  residence,  at  dawn, 
with  tattered  cloak,  cudgelled  sides,  and  very  unedified  brains. 

Gtuston  of  Orleans  was  of  that  timidity  of  spirit,  and  weakness 
of  principle,  which  may  drive  men  into  mean  crimes,  but  which 
will  never  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  even  small  virtues. 
He  was  essentially  stupid,  and  yet  not  uninformed;  for,  in  mid- 
dle age,  he  was  a  great  and  a  good  reader.  But  so  was  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  without  being  for  it  a  bit  the  better  man. 
In  1627,  his  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and  Gaston, 
who  looked  to  the  throne  as  his  own, — ^for  his  brother,  Louis 
XIII.,  was  childless, — ^two  days  after  the  death  of  his  consort,  was 
laughingly  canvassing  the  names  of  high-bom  ladies,  worthy  to 
succeed  to  her  place,  and  help  to  found  a  dynasty.  He  aimed 
at  achieving  what  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  Minister,  Riche- 
lieu, aimed  to  extinguish, — ^popular  liberty ;  and  all  tlu*ee  had 
the  same  selfish  end  in  view, — ^individual  profit.  The  ochlocracy 
of  the  fauxbowrgSy  however,  recognised  in  Gkiston  their  coming 
man;  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  his  passage  was 
hailed  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  libertS  du  peuple !''  at  which 
Gaston  encouragingly  smiled,  as  Egalit^,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, did  after  hnn.  He  privately  married  Mary  of  Lorraine ; 
but  his  union  with  that  lady  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  the 
very  meanest  and  most  heartless  of  seducers ;  and  he  wore  a  gay 
air  amid  it  all,  until  his  brother  Louis  XIII.,  after  twenty-tlu[:ee 
years  of  sterile  union  with  Anne  of  Austria,  became  the  father 
of  a  Dauphin,  whose  birth  flung  down  Orleans  from  the  height 
of  his  greatness  and  expectations.  The  King,  we  know  not 
wherefore,  insisted  upon  the  Duke  going  through  the  form  of  a 
second  and  public  marriage  with  Mary  of  Lorraine.  The  Chm*ch 
was  reluctant  to  sanction  a  ceremony,  which  appeared  to  throw 
invalidity  on  the  privately  celebrated  rite;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  cleverly  surmounted  the  difficulty;  and  when  he  had 
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pronotoiced  the  words,  "Ego  vos  conjungo"  he  added,  "/n 
quantum  opus  est ;''  and  so  saved  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and 
the  inviolability  of  her  ordinances. 

The  new  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  lady  of  many  charms,  but 
without  the  energy  to  make  them  available.  She  was  said  to  be 
pretty,  without  even  looking  so ;  and  witty,  without  ever  letting  it 
be  known.  Like  the  lady  in  the  satire,  who  "  was  not  bom  to  carry 
her  own  weight,'^ — who  could  not  move  across  a  room  without 
foreign  aid,  and  who  ever 

"  Spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  saw  than  heard  the  call," — 

she  was  subject,  or  thought  herself  subject,  to  fainting  fits ;  and 
her  husband  used  to  witness  their  recurrence  with  undisguised 
laughter.  He  probably  looked  upon  them  as  counterfeits ;  for, 
commonly,  he  did  not  lack  courtesy  towards  his  lady.  She  was, 
however,  undoubtedly,  the  type  of  the  '^^ lackadaisical"  line 
lady,  whom  Dr.  Young  has  so  graphically  painted ; — 

*'  The  motion  of  her  lips  and  meamng  eye 
Piece  out  the  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profound! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help,  0  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants,  she  sinks  away,  she  is  no  more ! 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much ; — she  'd  rather  starve : 
But  chew  she  must  herself; — ^ah!  cruel  fate, 
That  Boxaliuda  can't  by  proxy  eat !" 

It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  languid  lady  ruled  the  realms  of 
ton.  Laziness  was  as  strong  in  them  as  in  Lawrence's  dog, 
which  was  too  lazy  to  bark,  unless  it  could  lean]^its  head  against 
a  wall. 

We  cannot  trace  the  career  of  the  Duke  through  the  half- 
farce  half-tragedy  of  the  Fronde, — ^that  sanguinary  comedy,  in 
which  the  actors  struggled  for  power,  and  slew  one  another,  now 
with  sharp-pointed  epigrams,  and  anon  with  as  sharp-pointed 
swords.  Gkiston  behaved  throughout  like  a  man  coveting  a  prize 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  boldly  to  strike  for.  Not  so  his 
masculine  daughter,  the  great  MADEMOissiiLC,  whose  Memoirs 
are  fuU  of  far  more  extraordinary  incidents  than  were  ever  invented 
by  the  hot  and  perplexity-stricken  brains  of  fiction.  Her  sire 
used  the  daughter  tluroughout  the  entire  plot,  only  to  betray  her 
when  it  was  foiling,  and  to  abuse  her  when  it  had  exploded. 
Their  quarrels  were  of  the  most  ignoble  quality ;  but,  with  all  her 
faults,  the  daughter  was  of  a  far  more  heroic  mould  than  her 
sire.  The  latter,  when  profit  was  no  longer  to  be  made  by  plot- 
^^}  gave  up  the  vocation ;  and,  on  being  reconciled  to  Louis 
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XIV.^  celebrated  the  peace  between  himself  and  his  royal  nephew^ 
by  giving  to  the  latter  a  dinner ;  but  the  banquet  was  of  such 
detestable  quality^  that  the  young  Monarch  arose  fix>m  it  dis- 
gusted^ and  retired  with  a  sense  of  insult  which  he  never  for- 
gave. Gaston^  thereupon,  withdrew  into  private  Ufe,  where,  so 
strangely  constituted  were  Princes  then,  he  took  a  mistress,  with 
whom  he  indulged  in  religious  pursuits.  Thrice  a  day  did  this 
worthy  couple  afford  the  congregation  assembled  at  the  church 
which  they  frequented,  the  edifying  exhibition  of  a  Prince  and 
his  concubine  seriously  "  transacting  their  worship/'  When  he 
died,  exhausted  in  body  and  reputation,  was  it  wonderfdl  that 
France  exclaimed,  like  Shakspeare's  sentinel? — ''For  this  relief 
much  thanks !'' 

Louis  XIII.,  the  feeble  heir  of  a  mighty  sire,  was  the  father  of 
two  sons  bom  late  in  wedlock.  The  first  of  these  boys  was  Louis, 
afterwards  the  Fourteenth  of  that  name  j  and  the  other,  Philip, 
who,  in  his  cradle,  bore  the  title  of  Anjou,  exchanging  it  in  after-life 
for  that  of  Orleans,  which  had  been  worn  by  his  worthless  uncle, 
Gaston.  From  him  was  lineally  descended  that  Louis  Philippe 
whose  name  pointed  to  his  double  descent ; — ^from  Philippe  on  the 
paternal  side,  and  from  Louis  the  XIV.  through  his  mother, 
who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  j — ^the 
Count  being  one  of  the  legitimatized  children  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 

Before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY .,  the  friends  of  his  brother 
Philippe  affected  to  look  upon  him  as  the  son  of  Mazarin.  Anne 
of  Austria,  however,  was  innocent  of  the  implied  accusation. 
The  charge  was,  nevertheless,  well  remembered  in  the  Orleans 
family.  Prior  to  the  period  when  Louis  Philippe  sat  in  the  seat 
of  Charles  X.,  the  former  had  ever  a  sneer  ready  to  fling  at  the 
asserted  legitimacy  of  Louis  XIY. ;  but  no  sooner  had  that  same 
Louis  Philippe  become  King  of  the  French,  than  he  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  was  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  Great 
Monarch,  although  he  could  only  claim  the  honour  through 
that  Monarches  iUegitimate  ofispring. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  small,  bright- . 
eyed,  dark-haired  boy,  with  the  nose  of  a  man  and  the  mouth  of 
a  doU.  He  was  clever,  but  shy,  and  loved  rather  to  be  with  the 
ladies,  than  playing  at  soldiers  with  the  little  Lords*  As  those 
ladies  were  not  remarkable  for  their  refinement  or  morals,  the 
training  of  the  young  Prince  was  in  the  highest  degree  perni- 
cious. He  lost  his  father  in  1643,  before  he  himself  had  attained 
his  third  year.  From  that  time,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
conspiracy  to  oppose  his  progress  in  all  useful  knowledge.  When 
a  boy,  his  tutors,  appointed  for  form's  sake,  were  OTdered  by 
Mazarin  to  keep  him  in  ignorance,  lest  he  should,  by  natund 
aptitude  and  their  aid,  become  wiser  than  his  brother,  the  King. 
The  priestly  teachers  obeyed  the  commands  of  theiv  ecclesiastical 
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superior,  and  even  went  a  little  beyond  their  commission.  They 
not  only  made  him  the  pupil  of  foUy,  but  the  slave  of  sin.  His 
ignorance  was  deplorable.  Even  when  he  had  grown  to  man's 
estate,  he  was  often  unable  to  read  liis  own  writing ;  and  all  that 
he  cai'ed  for  was  riotous  living,  destructive  gambling,  painted 
courtezans,  and  gay  costumes. 

He  was  brave  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  royal 
brother,  who  was  the  object  of  his  contempt  or  fear,  in  whose 
presence  he  trembled  with  nervous  excitement,  and  who  reftised 
him  military  employment,  lest  the  reputation  of  Philip  should 
throw  a  shade  over  his  own.  And  yet  his  boldness  in  battle  was 
marked  by  the  effeminate  anxiety  which  characterized  Pompey's 
legion  of  blooming  youths, — an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  utmost 
beauty  of  dress  and  feature  amid  the  turmoil  of  war,  so  destruc- 
tive of  both.  He  was  most  at  home  in  a  ball,  where,  after  all,  he 
looked  ridiculous  enough,  dancing,  like  a  lady,  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  in  order  to  remedy  his  want  of  stature.  Though  twice 
married,  he  never  knew  the  gentle  influences  of  honest  affection. 
He  never  loved  any  one  thing  on  earth, — save  church-bells  when 
they  were  ringing  the  vigil  of  the  dead.  He  would  then  go 
miles  to  listen  to  the  lugubrious  chimes, — driven  by  the  same 
impulse  that  made  George  Selwyn  cross  seas  to  be  present  at 
hangings  and  quarterings. 

In  1661,  the  Duke  married  Henrietta,  the  last  child  of  Charles 
I.,  on  whom  her  sire's  eyes  never  rested,  and  whose  birthplace 
was  in  the  mansion  of  the  Russells  at  Exeter,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  in  that  ancient  city  by  "  Bedford  Row."  The  little 
Princess  had  been  christened  a  Protestant ;  but  soon  after  Lady 
Morton  had  dexterously  smuggled  her  into  France,  she  was,  with- 
out asking  her  consent,  afiSliated  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
qualified  her  to  be  the  bride  of  Philip.  The  latter,  having  had 
conferred  on  him  the  fief  of  Orleans,  held  by  his  uncle  Gaston, 
the  late  Duke,  was  no  mean  match  for  a  disinherited  and  fugi- 
tive Princess.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  during  the  season 
of  Lent,  1661 ;  and  as  the  season  necessitated  maimed  rites  and 
some  privacy,  all  France  augured  that  the  wedded  life  which 
commenced  without  a  ball,  would  infallibly  end  with  a  murder. 
And  so  it  did. 

Louis  XIY.  hated  Henrietta  until  she  became  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  and  then  his  affection  was  far  warmer  than  was  author- 
ized by  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  parties.  Henrietta, 
too,  had  other  lovers ;  and  the  intrigues  which  ensued,  to  keep 
the  respective  lovers  ignorant  of  each  other,  and  the  ducal  hus- 
band, who  was  himself  a  monster  of  infidelity,  blind  to  the  guilty 
conduct  of  his  wife,  are  enough  to  convey  despair  into  the  soul 
of  any  one  but  a  Spanish  play-wright,  who  lives  by  inventing 
impossible  plots.  They  who  care  to  study  this  unclean,  unprofit- 
able, and  highly-perplexing  chapter,  may  find  more  to  puzzle 
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than  to  edify  them  in  the  Memoirs  of  Henrietta,  by  the  Countess 
de  Lafayette. 

The  character  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  times  also,  is,  perhaps, 
best  exemplified  in  the  mission  which  was  confided  to  Henrietta 
by  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIV.  That  King  was  desirous  of 
securing  the  alliance  of  our  Charles  II.,  in  his  attempt  to  suppress 
dvH  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Dutch  dominions.  Henrietta 
was  sent  over  to  England,  to  buy  her  brother  with  a  double 
bribe, — a  heavy  purse  and  a  Ughtly-principled  lady.  From  the 
hands  of  his  own  sister,  that  ^^  most  religious  and  gracious  King" 
accepted  both;  and,  after  all,  de&audedhis  purchaser  !  Charles 
was  so  pleased  with  his  painted  sepulclire  of  a  mistress,  Mdlle. 
Kerouaille,  that  he  created  her  Duchess  of  Portsmouth;  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  so  delighted  with  her  ready  betrayal  to  him  of 
CharWs  secrets,  that  he  presented  her  with  a  title  and  estate^in 
France.  Such  was  the  precious  trio  who  thought  to  set  up 
Absolutism  and  Popery  on  the  pedestal  from  which  they  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  stem  and  earnest  men  of  England,  in  days 
gone  by. 

When  Henrietta  rejoined  her  husband,  she  met  with  but  a 
sorry  reception.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  opposed  to  the 
visit  made  by  her  to  this  country;  and  rumour  was  so  busy 
with  the  name  of  the  Duchess,  as  to  her  acts  in  her  native 
country,  that  her  husband  had  some  reason  to  account  her  as 
being  almost  as  worthless  a  personage  as  himself.  Shortly  after 
her  return  to  Prance,  she  was  eflTectually  poisoned,  but  in  the 
most  bungling  of  methods.  A  drugged  draught  of  succory 
water  slew  the  daughter  of  our  Charles  I. ;  and  before  Bossuet 
had  well-nigh  muttered  a  hasty  prayer  over  her,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  ransacking  his  wife's  writing-desk.  She  had  died 
unblushingly,  with  an  assertion  of  her  fidelity  to  him.  In  proof 
that  he  believed  it,  the  Duke  sat  down  to  read  all  his  consort's 
private  correspondence ;  and  if  he  found  no  proof  therein  of  her 
guilt,  it  was  simply  for  the  reason  that  every  letter  was  in  a 
C3rpher  that  defied  discovery.  The  foiled  husband  found  a  retri- 
butive pleasure  in  arranging  the  splendid  fimeral  ceremony  of 
his  deceased  consort,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  unimpeach- 
able taste  and  the  utmost  amoimt  of  heartlessness.  He  was  as 
pleasantly  employed,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  getting  up  the 
ceremonial  of  the  marriage  of  his  reluctant  daughter  to  the  King 
of  Spain ;  and  when  the  broken-hearted  bride  went  forth  to  the 
splendid  misery  which  awaited  her,  she  found,  in  the  Gentleman- 
Usher  provided  for  her  by  her  father's  care,  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine,  who  was  the  murderer  of  her  mother  ! 

This  poor  Queen  perished  like  that  mother, — by  poison.  Her 
little  sister  married  into  the  then  ducal  family  of  Savoy,  from 
which  the  present  royal  family  of  Sardinia  is  descended.  In 
that  family  are  to  be  found  the  sole  sm'viving  representatives  of 
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the  Stuarts;  and  in  that  direction  is  allegiance  ready  to  be 
ofiFered  by  those  English  Ultramontanists  who  deem  Victoria 
an  usurper,  because  she  inherits  from  Elizabeth,  whom  they 
impudently  pronounce  illegitimate. 

Philip  of  Orleans  remedied  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  his 
widowhood,  by  espousing  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  This 
Princess  was  a  plain,  swarthy,  not  over  clean,  but  thoroughly 
honest,  lady.  She  hated  affectations  of  every  kind,  and  inva- 
riably called  every  thing  by  its  proper  name.  She  was  terribly 
coarse;  but  under  the  coarseness  lay  the  jewel,  virtue.  Her 
appetite  was  rather  that  of  a  pioneer  than  a  Princess ;  and  she 
ate  and  drank  more  like  a  dragoon  than  a  Duchess.  She  only 
confessed  to  one  sort  of  delicacy, — a  delicacy  of  stomach;  for 
which  her  remedy  was  Grerman  sausage,  and  plenty  of  it !  As 
for  the  delicacy  which  could  be  ruffled  by  the  universal  profli- 
gacy that  reigned  around  her,  it  did  not  exist  in  her.  ^  She 
wrapped  herself  in  the  mantle  of  her  own  good  intentions; 
chronicled  (and  how  graphically !)  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all 
around  her ;  and  laughed  loudest,  and  on  best  grounds,  at  those 
who  pretended  to  laugh  at  her.  She  was  terribly  ugly  every 
where,  except  in  her  heart ;  and  people  who  were  fine  enough 
to  faiQt  almost  on  looking  at  her,  were  ready  to  kiss  her  for  her 
honest  wit  and  her  charitable  deeds.  The  least  honest  act  of 
which  she  was  guilty,  was  in  abjuring  Lutheranism,  in  order  to 
marry  a  worthless  Papist;  but  she  intimates  that  she  had  been 
so  badly  taught,  that  she  had  nothing  to  abjure ;  and  she  was  so 
ill  instructed  after  her  '' conversion,'*  that  she  found  there  was 
"nothing  to  learn :  so  that  she  was  in  the  actual  position  of  "  as 
you  were!'* 

Of  her  intimate  life  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  says, ''  It 
was  very  unpleasant  to  sleep  with  Monsieur.  He  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  should  touch  him  during  his  slumbers ;  conse- 
qiiently,  I  had  to  sleep  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bed,  whence  I 
often  tumbled  out  on  the  ground  like  a  sack.  I  was,  therefore, 
enchanted,  when  Monsieur,  in  all  friendship,  and  without  a 
quarrel,  proposed  that  we  should  have  separate  rooms." 

The  Duke,  however,  compelled  his  excellent  wife  to  receive  the 
'^  ladies  '*  whom  he  most  admired ;  but  the  rough  courtesy  of  the 
Duchess  was  something  like  stripes  and  salt  to  her  husband's 
mistresses.  She  loved  to  scarify  these  creatures,  and  then  pour 
brine,  instead  of  balm,  into  the  quivering  flesh.  She  did  not  spare 
JVIaintenon  herself;  and  the  widow  of  Scarron,  and  wife  of  Louis, 
stood  in  the  utmost  horror  and  dread  of  theterrible  Duchess. 

She  was  pre-eminently  proud ;  and,  perhaps,  that  pride  was 
never  so  irremediably  wounded,  as  when  her  son,  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  was  driven  into  a  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 
natural  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  by  Madame  de  Montespan.  "  If 
the  shedding  of  my  blood,"  she  says,  ^'  could  have  pre^'ented  the 
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marris^e  of  my  son,  I  would  have  given  it  freely/^  Nothing 
could  win  her  consent  to  the  match.  That  of  her  husband  and 
their  son  was  gained  by  the  godly  persuasion  of  that  apostolic 
man,  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Dubois.  Her  behaviour  on  the 
evening  of  the  marriage  waa  that  of  a  fury ;  but  it  had  its  comic 
side,  too.  "  On  leaving  the  table,  at  the  close  of  the  circle  in 
the  King's  chamber,  his  Majesty  made  Madame  a  very  marked 
and  a  very  low  bow,  during  which  she  wheeled  round  so  nicely 
on  her  heel,  that  when  the  King  raised  his  head,  he  saw  nothing 
but  her  back,  advanced  one  step  towards  the  door/^  When  her 
son  came  up  to  her,  before  the  whole  Court,  to  kiss  her  hand,  she 
dealt  him  a  slap  in  the  face,  which  sounded  like  a  pistol-shot, 
which  caused  a  general  consternation,  and  which  cost  the 
bestower  of  it  the  annuity  which  had  been  conferred  on  her  by 
Louis  XIV. 

The  marriage  was  an  imhappy  one.  Louis  bitterly  reproached 
Orleans  for  the  infidelity  of  his  son  to  the  young  wife ;  and 
Orleans  as  coarsely  reviled  Louis  for  expecting  the  young  hus- 
band to  behave  better  to  a  royal  bastard.  The  princely  brothers 
became  aa  blaaphemingly  vulgar  as  two  grooms ;  and  were  only 
rendered  cahn  by  a  hint  from  a  Grroom  of  the  Chambers,  that 
their  august  observations  could  be  heard  in  half-a-dozen  rooms 
of  the  palace.  They  parted  in  hot  wrath.  Philip,  flurried  and 
heated,  sat  down  in  fierce  anger  to  dinner,  ate  voraciously,  drank 
deeply,  rode  hard  speedily  thereupon,  and  then  went  to  sup 
with  the  '^ladies  of  St.  Cloud.''  Flushed  and  fiery,  he  again 
indulged  in  excesses,  against  which  he  had  long  been  warned  by 
his  physicians.  He  was  in  the  act  of  raising  a  glass,  when  his 
speech  became  thick.  The  "ladies''  thought  he  was  talking 
Spanish,  and  laughed  outrageously.  Amid  the  shouts,  the  Duke 
rolled  over  on  the  ground  insensible.  Screaming  then  succeeded 
to  laughter.  The  Duchesses  and  Countesses  escaped  from  the 
terrible  scene  \  and  their  plaice  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Con- 
fessor, Father  Le  TrevoTix,  who  began  cutting  jokes  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  unconscious  Duke,  asking  him  if  he  did  not 
know  his  "  dear,  darling,  little  Father  Le  Trevoux  ?"  Philip  died 
June  9th,  1701.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  King  was  heard 
rehearsing  part  of  an  opera  with  Madame  de  Maintenon ,-  and, 
on  the  same  evening,  observing  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Phi- 
lip, the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  looked  sorrowful,  he  wondered 
''what  ailed  the  child  I"  and  was  probably  surprised  at  hearing 
the  Duke  de  Montfort  remark,  on  being  asked  to  play  at  cards, 
that  he  thought  cards  not  exactly  suitable,  seeing  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  not  yet  quite  cold.  As  for  the  widowed  Duchess, 
she  affected  neither  sorrow  nor  indecent  joy.  When  she  was 
informed  that  the  Inevitable  Angel  and  the  Inexpressible  Change 
had  descended  upon  Philip  of  Orleans,  "Well,  then,"  was  her 
comment,  ''  let  nobody  think  of  compelling  me  to  retire  into  a 
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convent ;  for  I  wonH  go  there  P^  She  was  bound,  by  her  mar- 
riage contract,  to  retire  either  to  a  convent,  or  to  the  gloomy 
Castle  of  Montargis ;  but  she  would  do  neither.  She  remained 
at  Court,  with  the  sanction  of  the  King,  where  she  spent  her  life 
in  writing  voluminous  letters,  in  which  she  abused  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  reviled  the  Pope,  and  made  smart  comments  upon 
her  son. 

The  son  and  successor  of  the  last  Duke,  named,  like  his 
father,  Philip,  was  born  in  1672 ;  and,  at  four  years  of  age,  the 
sins  of  the  father  were  visited  on  the  child,  in  the  shape  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  so  severe,  that  its  effects  were  recognisable  down  to 
the  period  when  another  stroke  smote  him — ^when  a  man — dead, 
on  the  bosom  of  his  mistress.  One  of  its  effects  was  an  extreme 
weakness  of  \ision,  which  did  not,  however,  blind  the  Prince  to 
the  seductiveness  of  vice,  in  which,  at  sixteen,  he  had  more 
experience  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  attained 
threescore.  Many  tutors  were  assigned  to  teach  the  boy,  who 
had  graduated  under  them  in  evil  knowledge,  until  he  was  given 
to  the  fiendish  iostruction  of  Dubois.  Itis  notorious  person- 
age, of  the  rank  of  an  Abb^,  was  the  son  of  a  provincial  apothe- 
cary, and  was  privately  married  to  a  chambermaid.  At  the 
period  of  his  appointment  to  the  guardianship  of  Philip,  he  was 
sixteen  years  older  than  his  ward.  Accomplished  as  Dubois 
undoubtedly  was,  he  could  teach  his  pupil  little;  for  the  latter, 
despite  his  profligacy,  had  found  time  to  amass  as  much  know- 
ledge as  the  Abb?,  who  had  no  occasion  even  to  teach  him  to  be 
an  atheist,  although  the  tutor  did  his  best  to  keep  him  so. 

At  seventeen  the  hopeful  pupil  was  married,  as  we  have  said, 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
youthful  profligate  was,  at  the  time,  leading  a  more  than  usually 
dissolute  life,  and  was  addressing  unholy  aspirations  to  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon,  the  married  sister  of  the  bride.  He  only 
consented  to  the  marriage  on  the  assurance  of  Dubois,  that  it 
should  not  act  as  an  obstacle  to  his  intercourse  with  his  sister- 
in-law.  We  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  dwell  on  the  ostenta- 
tion with  which  this  young  man  paraded  his  unclean  infamy. 
His  becoming  the  father  of  legitimate  children  by  no  means 
tended,  as  it  often  does,  and  always  should,  to  soften  and  purify 
the  heart.  Endowed  with  vast  talents,  he  knew  not  how  profit- 
ably to  use  any,  except  in  the  furtherance  of  vicious  enjoy- 
ments. He  carried  coach-loads  of  his  courtezans  with  him  to 
battle,  without  hearing  reproof  from  the  King.  The  Monarch, 
however,  was  religiously  particular  touching  the  Duke^s  officers 
on  the  staff.  He  refused  to  cojisent  to  the  appointment  of  one 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Jansenist,  and  that  such  a  nomina- 
tion woidd  be  a  scandal  to  orthodox  religion.  '^  Your  Majesty 
has  been  misinformed,'^  said  Orleans:  "the  gentleman  is  not  a 
Jansenist;  he  is  an  atheist,  and  believes  in  nothing.^'     " In  that 
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case,"  remarked  His  Most  Cliristian  Majesty,  "  I  consent  to  his 
appointment;  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it!"  The 
field  to  -which  such  appointment  had  reference  was  in  Spain, 
where  the  Duke  acted  with  courage  and  skill,  but  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  Spanish  Crown  to  himself.  Louis,  in  a  fit  of 
w^g^T  jealousy,  recalled  him;  and  the  hero  forgot  his  disap- 
pointment in  the  strange  pastime  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  by 
far  too  well-beloved  daughter,  who  had  married  the  Duke  de 
Berri.  The  last-named  Prince  was  a  man  of  some  principle ; 
and,  to  outrage  it,  Orleans  and  his  daughter  used  to  indulge,  in 
his  hearing,  in  filthiness  of  conversation,  and  break  forth  into 
inextinguishable  laughter,  on  observing  how  much  it  shocked 
and  disgusted  him. 

The  King  affected  more  anger  than  he  felt  at  this  conduct ; 
and  Orleans,  in  a  sort  of  disgrace,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Palais 
Boyal,  where  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  studies  of  chemistry, 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  poisons;  and  passed  many  hours  in 
attempts  to  raise  the  devil,  and  in  writing  squibs  against  the 
legitimacy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Monarch  was  highly  incensed 
at  these  attacks,  which  were  first  heard  of  in  Holland,  and 
which,  combined  with  the  fact,  that  his  legitimate  heirs  were 
being  fast  swept  away  by  the  hand  of  Death,  drove  him  to  that 
unconstitutional  act  by  which  he  decreed,  that,  in  default  of  a 
lineal  heir,  his  crown  should  descend  to  the  eldest  of  his  male 
illegitimate  children,  all  of  whom  he  legitimatized,  and  raised  to 
an  equality  with  Princes  of  the  blood.  Louis  died  soon  after,  in 
1715;  and  the  disregard  for  him  into  which  he  had  fallen,  is 
well  exemplified  by  a  double  illustration.  As  he  was  dying,  he 
gazed  at  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  said,  ''  Madame,  my  sole 
consolation  is,  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again  beyond  the  grave.'' 
"Umph!"  muttered  the  lady,  somewhat  too  audibly;  '*^what 
a  rendezvous  he  has  chosen  for  me  V^  The  second  iUustratiou 
is,  that  the  breath  of  life  had  scarcely  floated  away,  for  the  last 
time,  from  his  nostrils,  when  the  Parliament,  under  the  influence 
of  Philip  of  Orleans,  now  ''  Regent,^'  annulled  the  King's  will 
and  decree  respecting  his  illegitimate  children,  and  recognised 
the  B^ent  himself  as  next  heir,  after  the  young  King,  Louis  XV. 

This  proximity  to  the  person  and  iuheritance  of  the  boy 
Monarch  terrified  that  half  of  France  which  looked  upon  the 
Regent  as  a  poisoner,  and  accused  him  as  the  murderer  of  those 
royal  Princes,  who  had  hitherto  stood,  with  the  youthftd  Louis, 
between  Orleans  and  the  throne.  He  was  now  heir  presump- 
tive ;  but,  wicked  as  he  was,  he  was  no  slayer  of  his  kind ;  and 
the  boy  King  was  as  safe  in  his  hands,  as  though  that  so- 
called  sacred  life  had  been  in  the  keeping  of  an  especial  guar- 
dian angel.  The  Sovereign  in  his  teens,  too,  loved  his  elder 
unde,  who  wisely  left  him  to  the  good,  but  fruitless,  teaching  of 
Fleury ;  while  he  himself  devoted  his  days  to  the  destruction  of 
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the  absolute  system  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  nights  to  such 
orgies,  as  had  never  before  been  knoiyn  out  of  hell.  At  these 
orgies,  principally  suppers,  to  which,  masked  or  unmasked,  the 
right  of  admission  could  only  be  purchased  by  a  profession  of 
atheism,  beastliness  was  enthroned  and  worshipped.  The 
Parisians,  however,  smiled  approvingly  at  them,  while  they 
flung  their  approbation  in  showers  upon  a  Prince  who  was  pull- 
ing down  the  Nobility,  and  promising  an  extension  of  popular 
liberty.  He  who  was  so  acting  had  little  leisure  for  sober 
thought.  He  had  laughed  aloud,  at  the  funeral  of  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  squabble  for  precedency  between  the  Parliament  and 
Peers,  and  he  now  laughed  louder,  as  he  played  each  against  the 
other  for  his  own  purpose.  It  is  astonishing  that  he  was  e\'er 
able  to  get  through  any  business  at  all ;  for  he  was  generally  drunk 
from  midnight  till  dawn,  in  company  with  his  daughter,  who 
died  from  such  excess,  and  similar  worthless  companions.  After 
uneasy  sleep,  he  woke,  depressed  and  stupid,  about  noon;  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  identity  and  whereabouts  for  an 
hour  or  two  after,  then  devoted  a  brief  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  and  bodily  exercise,  and  finally  longed  lazily  for  the 
coming  of  night,  that  he  might  again  renew  the  round  of  his 
fiendish  joys.  There  alone  he  felt  himself  a  ''Eang.'^  His 
male  coiifederates,  in  hideous  wickedness,  assumed  the  name  of 
his  ''roues J'  They  designed  to  intimate  thereby,  that  they 
were  ready  to  be  roue,  or  "  broke  on  the  wheel,^^  for  his  service ; 
but  he  used  to  say,  that  it  was  because  they  really  deserved  to 
be  so  punished  for  their  own  sins. 

In  the  mean  time  France  was  rapidly  running  down  the 
descent  which  leads  to  ruin.  Her  expenditure  was  double  her 
income.  The  annual  deficit  was  annually  becoming  larger,  and 
a  national  crash  was  on  the  point  of  occurring,  when  the  gam- 
bler, John  Law,  with  blood  upon  his  hands,  a  reftigee  fix)m 
England,  appeared  in  Paris.  He  had  an  aptitude  for  financial 
scheming ;  but  the  Church  and  the  people  of  France  would  not 
permit  him  to  exercise  his  vocation  until  he  had  changed  his 
religion.  He  was  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism  by 
the  arguments  and  glances  of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
unprincipled  women  in  France,  whose  success  procured  episcopal 
preferment  for  her  equally  unprincipled  brother.  This  being 
arranged,  the  great  Mississippi  scheme  was  set  on  foot.  People 
bought  visionary  tracts  of  land  and  worthless  scraps  of  paper, 
with  gold  which  the  Regent  wantonly  misapplied.  Fortunes 
were  made  in  an  hour,  and  ruin  as  often  effected  with  equal 
rapidity.  The  whole  population  were  possessed  by  the  two  ter- 
rible devils  of  uncleanness  and  covetousness.  John  Law  was, 
for  a  time,  a  deity  before  whom  the  noblest  ladies  in  France  sat 
as  entirely  devoted,  as  Egyptian  ladies  at  the  festival  of  Mithra. 
For  the  sake  of  money  every  thing  was  sold,  and  virtue  was 
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cheai-er  than  any  other  commodity.  Of  all  that  was  holy, 
ready  surrender  was  made,  and  Mammon  was  the  only  god.  In 
the  pursuit  of  riches,  the  pursuers  flung  olBF  all  good  principles, 
as  obstructions  to  success ;  and  when  at  last  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe came,  and  universal  bankruptcy  enfolded  Prance,  the 
nation  had  not  a  God  to  turn  to ;  for  the  people  had  practically 
disavowed  Him  who  alone  can  help  those  who  faint,  and  can  give 
power  to  them  that  lack  strength. 

We  do  not  pause  on  the  details,  so  familiar  to  all,  of  the  financial 
scheme  of  Law  and  the  Regent.  The  consequent  ruin  was  appal- 
ling, and  was  aggravated  by  famine  and  insurrection.  There 
was  an  outbreak  in  Brittany,  which  was  punished  with  such 
rigour,  that  the  name  of  the  Orleans  family  is  hateful  in  Armo- 
rican  ears,  even  unto  this  day.  When  famine,  too,  and  pestilence 
were  at  their  worst,  especially  in  Marseilles,  Dubois  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  selfishness,  that  cdmost  surpasses  belief.  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  had  loaded  three  vessels  with  com,  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  famishing  populations  of  Languedoc.  Dubois 
thought  such  a  charitable  deed  a  censure  on  his  ministry,  and  he 
ordered  the  French  Envoy  at  Rome  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the 
ships.  The  barks,  however,  did  put  to  sea,  where  they  were 
captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair.  But  the  pirate,  more  Christian 
in  his  practice  than  the  Priest,  on  hearing  for  what  purpose  the 
grain  had  been  originally  designed,  surrendered  his  rich  booty, 
and  helped  the  deeply-laden  vessels  on  their  way  to  the  haven 
whither  they  had  been  bound. 

Dubois  hitherto,  albeit  an  Abb^,  was  not  in  holy  orders. 
This  circimistance  did  not  prevent  him,  when  the  wealthy  Arch- 
bishopric of  Cambray  became  vacant,  from  pressing  the  Regent 
to  confer  the  high  dignity  upon  him.  The  Regent  stared  at 
him  with  astonishment,  and  then  burst  into  laughter.  "  You^ 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  V^  exclaimed  Philip,  again  and  again. 
'^Why  not?'^  said  the  aspirant;  "Alberoni  became  a  Cardinal, 
and  his  origin  was  more  lowly  than  my  own.'^  ''Why!" 
remarked  the  R^ent,  'Wou  are  not  even  ordained;  and  I  shoidd 
like  to  see  the  Bishop,  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  make  even 
a  Deacon  of  you.^'  "  Well,"  answered  Dubois,  taking  him  at 
his  word,  ''tlmt  Bishop  is  not  far  off, — he  ifi  in  the  next  room.  I 
will  bring  him  in  to  you.  Ordain  me  !  He  desires  no  better 
fun!"  Dubois  found  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  promised  him  the  next  vacant  Archbishopric,  con- 
ducted him  in  triumph  to  the  Regent,  to  whom  he  undertook  to 
ordain  this  singular  candidate  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  Philip,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  and  a  shake 
of  his  long  periwig,  plac^  the  patent  of  office  in  the  grasp  of 
Dubois.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  having  applied  for  and  received 
the  ufiual  dispensations  from  venal  Rome,  Dubois,  within  one 
hour^  was  admitted  into  the  three  orders  of  Sub-Deacon,  Deacon, 
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aud  Priest.  lie  repaired  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Council 
of  State,  where  his  radiant  humour  was  felt  as  an  insult  by  the 
aristocratic  members,  who  hated  him  with  an  unparalleled 
intensity  of  bitterness.  The  Prince  of  Conti  was  especially  elo- 
quent and  angry  against  the  triple  ordination  of  the  day ;  but 
Dubois  answered  hmi  with  the  almost  blasphemous  remark,  that, 
if  the  case  had  been  irregular,  there  was  precedent  for  it  in  the 
similar  proceeding  with  respect  to  St.  Ambrose, 

And  then  came  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  this 
remarkably  unclean  Priest.  It  was  celebrated  with  a  splendour 
which  had  long  been  unknown  in  such  matters.  Cardinals, 
Prelates,  and  Priests,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  ostentatious 
assistance  at  the  solemn  rite  of  recognising  a  link  of  the  apostolic 
succession  in  this  son  of  a  country  apothecary :  and  among  them, 
most  strange  of  all,  was  that  Massillon,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  who 
so  often  dared  to  be  honest,  but  who  disgraced  himself  on  this 
occasion,  by  preaching  the  consecration  sermon. 

Having  become  Archbishop,  Dubois  could  not  rest  content 
therewith.  The  Cardinalate  would  place  him  above  all  the  secu- 
lar nobility  in  France,  and  to  that  he  now  aspired.  The  Regent 
lent  his  influence ;  but  the  Regent  alone  was  of  no  avail.  Dubois, 
accordingly,  commenced  by  a  promise  to  Rome,  that  he  would 
suppress  Jansenism,  and  bring  the  Gallican  Church  under  Papal 
subjection.  He  then  dexterously  contrived  to  enlist  on  liis  side 
George  I.  of  England,  who  influenced  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
M  ho,  in  his  turn,  interceded  with  the  Pope,  who  was  also  warmly 
pressed  by  the  Pretender.  Clement  was  dying  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  fond  of  a  joke ;  and  he  actually  signed  a  document,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  named  Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  on  the  special  application  of 
James  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain.  Dubois  was  ftirious,  but 
the  Pontiff  died,  and  Dubois  set  himself  vigorously  to  work,  and 
bought  up  the  entire  Conclave  of  electing  Cardinals  by  bribes.  The 
purchased  Conclave  accordingly  elected  Cardinal  Conti,  (Benedict 
XIII.,)  who  had  previously  bound  himself,  by  a  written  promise,  to 
create  Dubois  a  Cardinal.  The  Conclave  declared  that  they  had 
been  moved  to  the  election  solely  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  The  Pope 
they  had  been  paid  to  elect,  endeavoured  to  escape  fix)m  his  pro- 
mise ;  but  at  length  the  scarlet  hat  was  given  to  Dubois  in  1721. 
The  Regent  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  the  new  Car- 
dinal to  the  King,  solemnly  asserting  the  while,  with  a  broad 
smile  upon  his  face,  that  the  Holy  Father — having  observed  how 
zealously  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  worked  to  secure  tran- 
quillity for  the  State,  and  peace  for  the  Church  in  France,  when 
threatened  with  schism — had  been  divinely  moved,  in  conse- 
quence, to  create  him  a  Cardinal.  The  young  King  hid  his 
face  behind  his  plumed  hat,  in  order  that  no  one  might  see  that 
he  was  laughing,   as  he  expressed  his  gratification  that  the 
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PontiflF  had  selected  a  Prelate  who  had  rendered  such  eminent 
services.  The  whole  aJBTair  ended  with  a  grand  commemorative 
Valais-Boyal  supper^ — the  last  of  the  orgies  at  which  Dubois  was 
present;  for  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that^  from  that  day^  he 
became  a  methodical  man  of  business^  '^forswore  sack^  and  lived 
cleanly/^  As  the  Regent  was  exhausted  by  dissipation^  the 
statesmanlike  qualities  of  Dubois  were  the  more  important  to 
France ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  the  exiercise  of  them, 
he  was  never  disturbed  by  any  idea  as  to  virtue  and  principle. 
As  long  as  he  gained  his  end,  he  was  not  at  all  particular  as  to 
the  means. 

We  have  always  thought  the  election  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
raised  Dubois  to  the  Cardinalate,  one  of  the  most  iniquitously 
conducted  of  all  the  Papal  elections.  Recently-published  State- 
Papers  have,  however,  revealed  a  worse.  When  Wolsey  was 
intriguing  for  the  tiara,  he  not  only  bought  the  majority  of  Car- 
dinals, but  he  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  vote  for  him,  and  no 
other.  Having  received  his  money,  the  pious  men  repaired  toge- 
ther to  the  Sistine  chapel,  released  each  other  from  their  oaths, 
made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  administering  mutual  absolution 
for  the  sin  of  perjury,  and  then  went  and  voted  for  Wolsey's 
rival. 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  bold  wickedness  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Church.  As  a  modem  instance,  we  need 
but  to  cite  the  case  of  that  Dr.  Cahill,  whose  name  is  indissoluble 
from  the  memory  of  his  ''  glorious  idea  ^'  of  slaughtering  English 
Protestants  by  a  coalition  of  Continental  '^ Catholic''  armies. 
This  champion  of  his  Church,  only  a  month  ago,  deliberately 
declared  in  the  "  Tablet,''  that  Roman  Priests  would  infinitely 
prefer  that  their  flocks  should  read  obscene  works,  rather  than 
the  English  Bible.  To  read  that,  he  argued,  was  heresy,  for 
which  the  Church  has  no  pardon.  But  with  respect  to  immo- 
rality, that  same  Church  could  be  lenient.  Besides,  immorality 
'*  cools  down  with  age,"  says  this  so-called  disciple  of  Christ. 
It  may  be  indulged  in,  with  injury  to  only  one  or  two ;  and,  above 
all,  there  is,  according  to  Dr.  Cahill,  not  a  word  in  the  Decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  condemnatory  of  immoral  practices. 
Truly,  men  of  the  Dubois  stamp  are  yet  to  be  found  within  the 
Roman  border;  though  the  ingenuity  which  sees  a  permission 
for  the  exercise  of  immorality,  on  theground  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  said  nothing  to  the  contrary,  very  nearly  resembles  the 
argument  of  the  Newgate  Chaplain  in  Jonathan  Wild's  time, 
who  declared  that  he  was  the  more  emboldened  to  indulge 
largely  in  punch,  because  it  was  a  liquor  against  which  nothing 
was  said  in  Scripture. 

When  Dubois  died,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  the  King,  then  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  royal  authority ; 
but  he  was  almost  entirely  unfit  for  business.    He  drank  deeper 
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than  ever,  was  far  more  licentious  in  his  pleasures ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  he  dared  to  disregard  even  the  claims  and  rights 
of  nature.  He  sat  daily,  or  nightly  rather,  surrounded  by  a 
seraglio  of  beautiful  fiends.  These  ladies  were  "  noble'^  by  birth, 
bright,  brilliant,  and  beaming  as  the  sunniest  of  orient  dawns, 
but  as  impure  as  any  unclean  thing  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
pit  of  Acheron.  It  would  not  be  edifying  to  rest  on  the  revolting 
details ;  but  no  one  who  is  condemned  to  study  them,  can  be  in 
the  least  degree  surprised  at  the  old  hostility  of  the  people  of 
France  to  the  nobility  and  the  blood-royal.  At  length  the 
Duke  became  totally  unfit  for  any  serious  avocation  of  life.  He 
was  bloated,  blotchy,  feverishly  excitable,  and  in  a  permanent 
state  of  stolidity,  from  criminal  excesses  of  every  sort.  His 
doctor,  Chirac,  one  day  observing  that  he  was  more  heated  than 
usual,  warned  him,  that  without  the  immediate  adoption  of  a 
system  of  moderation,  apoplexy  was  inevitable.  The  Duke 
lethargically  uttered  some  infidel  witticism  in  return,  and  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  into  the  most  hideous  excesses.  He  knew  his 
peril,  and  yet  despised  it ;  and  would  not  surrender  any  of  his 
usual  indidgences  for  the  mere  chance  of  living  anotlier  day. 
"What  was  death?  It  was  only  a  long  sleep,^'  said  Philip  of 
Orleans. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1723,  he  etitered  the  dressing-room 
of  the  last  of  his  "favourites.^'  This  was  the  young  Duchess  of 
Phalaris,  who  was  scarcely  nineteen,  while  her  "  protector^'  was 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  found  her  preparing  for  a  ball,  her  long 
hair  floating  over  her  shoulders,  awaiting  the  nimble  hands  of 
the  coiffeur,  who  was  to  give  to  it  the  beauty  of  order.  He 
seated  himself  on  a  couch,  and  the  fair  and  frail  young  Duchess 
flung  herself  at  his  feet,  her  head  resting  upon  his  knees.  The 
Prince  complained  of  weariness  and  head-ache,  and  begged  her  to 
tell  him  one  of  those  pretty  fairy  stories,  for  the  invention  of 
which  she  had  no  little  reputation.  Looking  up  at  him,  she 
began  smilingly  with  the  words,  "  Once  upon  a  time  a  King  and 

Queen" She  had  just  uttered  the  last  word,  when  the 

Duke's  head  bowed  down  upon  his  breast ;  and,  as  the  Duchess 
gently  moved  to  his  side,  he  sank  upon  her  shoulder.  He  had 
often  slept  briefly  in  the  same  position,  and  the  mistress  thought 
her  guilty  master  was  shunbering ;  but  he  was  dead,  and  the 
stiffening  of  his  limbs  threw  her  into  such  terror,  that  her 
pealing  screams  re-echoed  through  the  galleries  of  the  palace. 
They  were  the  only  funeral  knell  that  sounded  his  passage  to  the 
grave ;  for  scant  ceremony,  and  a  formal  phrase  or  two,  without 
a  word  of  eulogy,  alone  marked  the  obsequies  of  the  ex-Regent 
Orleans. 

He  had  not  attained  the  French  Crown,  of  which  he  once  had 
some  prospect,  nor  the  Spanish  Crown,  of  which,  also,  he  once 
entertained  some  hopes ;  but  he  had  married  his  fourth  daughter 
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(Mdlle.  de  Montpensier)  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  left  her  a 
childless  widow,  and  by  whose  successor  she  was  very  uncere- 
moniously sent  back  to  Prance,  where  she  died  in  1742. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  son  of  the  Kegent,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1703.  He  was  deformed  in  body,  and  dull  in  mind;  and  his 
dissolute  father  used  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  changing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  of  France,  in  fevour  of  such  an  ape  as  his 
son,  who,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  add,  possessed  all  the  defects 
of  all  the  other  Princes  of  the  blood,  without  any  of  their  virtues. 
It  was  the  foolish  remark  of  a  foolish  man,  who  had  abandoned 
his  child*  to  the  company  of  unprincipled  women,  and  who 
further  corrupted  him,  by  holding  such  conversations  in  his 
presence  as  even  a  heathen  poet,  not  distinguished  for  delicacy, 
has  declared  should  never  be  held  in  the  presence  of  an  ingenuous 
boy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  for  a  tutor  the  Abb^  Mauguin, 
who,  a  sceptic  himself,  so  impressed  his  pupil^s  mind  with  the 
eternity  and  severity  of  future  punishments,  that  he  drove  the 
poor,  dull  lad  nearly  insane.  He  was  shy,  reserved,  and  most 
oflFensively  and  ignorantly  proud.  He  became  devout  upon  prin- 
ciple ;  but  he  so  far  yielded  to  fashion,  that  he  took  under  his 
protection  a  young  opera  nymph,  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
religious  and  metaphysical  subjects:  and  if  his  weakness  in 
bowing  to'  the  wicked  mode  of  the  time  condemn  him,  his  sim- 
plicity and  good  principle  may  win  for  him  but  a  slight  degree  of 
censure.  Indeed,  there  was  ever  in  him  a  singular  mixture  of 
gallantry  and  devotion.  He  had  once  been  attached  to  the 
pious  Marie  Leczincska,  who  afterwards  became  the  consort  of 
Louis  XV.  The  attachment  was  mutual;  but  policy,  stronger 
than  love,  gave  the  Duke  to  a  Princess  of  Baden,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  ex-King  of  Poland  to  the  Sovereign  of  France.  The 
separated  lovers,  wedded  to  objects  not  of  their  especial  love, 
had  Uttle  subsequent  familiar  intercourse.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  the  Duke  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  he  was 
enraptured  with  the  transitory  delight  of  being  in  her  society. 
In  the  very  midst  of  their  happy  conversation,  he  astonished  poor 
Marie  by  falling  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice  beseeching 
God  to  pardon  him  for  the  guilty  thoughts  touching  the  Queen, 
with  which  the  Devil  had  just  inspired  him  1  The  lady  herself 
laughed,  but  the  Duke  did  not  merit  to  be  laughed  at.  Marie 
often  said  that  they  would  have  been  admirably  matched;  for 
that,  while  she  was  at  prayers  in  some  convent,  her  husband 
would  have  been  with  his  favourite  Fathers  of  St.  Genevieve; 
and  that  their  hearth  would  have  been  an  altar  of  domestic 
propriety. 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  this  Duke  was,  he  claimed  the 
Prime  Ministership ;  and,  on  its  being  refiised  him,  he  withdrew 
into  private  life.  His  pride  was  still  more  hurt  when,  by  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XV.,  he  ceased  to  be  next  heir  to  the 
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Cix)wn.  He  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  of  ancient  oriental  languages,  and  of  controversial 
divinity.  He  thought  that  Heaven  had  confided  to  him  the 
mission  of  converting  all  the  heretics  on  eartii  to  Christianity. 
He  addressed  himself,  accordingly,  to  the  composition  of  ai^- 
mentative  treatises.  They  were  very  fiiU  of  words,  but  altogether 
deficient  in  reasoning;  and,  as  they  could  not  have  convinced 
the  author,  neither  did  they  carry  conviction  to  the  bosom  of  the 
few  patient  readers  who  waded  through  them.  He  passed  whole 
days  and  nights  in  disputes  with  Priests  and  pedants  upon 
Hebrew  points  and  perplexing  passages ;  and  his  Sunday  after- 
noons were  much  more  profitably  employed  in  catechising  the 
children  on  his  estate,  in  the  village  church.  His  last  days  were 
altogether  spent  among  Priests,  in  whose  company  he  died  in 
1752.  As  he  was  a  Jansenist,  these  orthodox  gentlemen  would 
not  administer  the  sacrament  to  him, — though  MassiUon  had 
disgraced  himself  by  preaching  the  consecration  sermon  of  the 
atheistical  Dubois !  His  private  almoner  had  no  such  scruple. 
The  sacrament  was  administered  by  him;  and  this  Duke  of 
Orleans  died,  the  only  really  respectable  man  of  his  race,  after 
bequeathing  fiinds  to  found  a  Biblical  Professorship  of  Hebrew 
at  the  Sorbonne,  "  in  order,^'  as  he  said,  "  that  heretics  might 
not  be  the  only  Christians  who  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages;'^ — a  satire  upon  the  Church,  on  whose 
bosom,  however,  he  was  content  to  die. 

Another  Louis  Philippe  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Orleans. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Duke,  and  was  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  death.  His  childhood  had  been  spent  among 
frivolous  women,  or  coarse  grooms.  At  thirteen  he  was  a  full 
Colonel;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  bore  himself,  on  the  many 
stricken  fields  which  France  contested  with  her  foes,  with  the 
gallantry  of  Bayard,  the  coolness  of  Duguesclin,  and  the  invin- 
cibility of  Dunois.  His  great  martial  reputation  excited  the 
fierce  jealousy  of  Louis  XV.,  who  removed  him  from  all  active 
military  employment.  His  domestic  life  was  one  of  variety,  if 
not  of  happiness.  At  eighteen  he  was  married  to  Henrietta, 
Princess  of  Bourbon-Conti.  At  first,  the  conjugal  love  of  this 
pair  was  so  ostentatiously  displayed,  without  respect  to  place  or 
person,  that  the  individuals  who  were  made  witnesses  of  it,  were 
at  once  amused  and  embarrassed.     But,  as  our  poet  says, — 

"  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends ; 
Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume.*' 

So  it  was  in  the  present  instance;  but  the  Duke  was  not  to 
blame.  The  youthful  Duchess  became  an  imblusliing  monster 
of  impurity.  Compared  with  her,  Messalina  was,  at  least,  a 
decent,  if  not  a  virtuous,  woman ;  and  strove  to  save  her  imperial 
dignity  from  stain  by  committing  foul  deeds  under  a  feigned 
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name^ — Lycisca,  "  the  Daughter  of  Joy."  Henrietta  of  Orleans 
observed  no  such  poor  respect  for  appearances ;  «,nd  the  mother 
of  Philippe  Egalite  was  worthy  of  her  child. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  with  all  this,  no  anchorite.  He 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  Pompadour, — ^that  shameless  woman, 
whom  Heaven  had  endowed  with  such  ability  to  become  a  great 
artist  in  sculpture,  and  who  abused  that  and  every  other  gift  of 
God.  He  was  bad  enough  to  be  suspected  of  confederacy  in  the 
affair  of  the  regicide  Damien ;  but  he  was  simply  a  debauchee, 
whose  excesses  plundered  his  family,  but  whose  thoughts  never 
turned  to  the  slaying  of  his  King. 

His  unbridled  extravagance  had  so  embarrassed  his  fortunes, 
that  he  was  determined  to  repair  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  son, 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  by  marrying  him  .to  an  heiress.  His  eyes 
rested  on  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  de  Penthievre,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  that  name,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse, — ^illegitimate  ofispring  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de 
Montespan.  The  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  him,  at 
first,  recoil  from  an  alliance  for  his  son  with  the  illegitimate 
line.  But  strong  reasons  reconciled  him  to  it.  The  wealth  of 
the  other  illegitimate  branches  was,  by  deaths,  or  in  expectation, 
fast  settling  in  the  Penthievre  family,  ultimately  to  centre  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Penthievre,  whose  only  brother,  the  Prince  de 
Lamballe,  was  being  driven  by  profligacy  into  the  grave.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  therefore,  hoped  to  secure  with  this  lady  the 
whole  of  a  fortune,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  annually.  The  preliminary  arrange- 
ments had  all  been  concluded,  when  the  Prince  raJlied,  and 
became  convalescent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  broke  off 
the  engagement,  seeing  that  the  lady  was  likely  to  be  only  half 
as  rich  as  he  had  expected.  He  had  made  an  indignant  enemy 
of  the  father  by  such  a  course,  when  suddenly  the  Prince  de 
Lamballe  died.  Mademoiselle  de  Penthievre  became  thereby 
the  wealthiest  of  heiresses;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  the 
efirontery,  once  more,  to  solicit  her  hand  (and  estates)  for  his 
son.  The  lady^s  father  reftised ;  but  the  lady  herself  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the  Due  de  Chartres ;  and  as  she  threatened 
death,  or  a  convent,  if  she  were  not  permitted  to  espouse  the 
greatest  rotie  of  his  day,  the  parental  consent  was  reluctantly 
yielded  ,*  the  illustrious  couple  were  united ;  and  Louis  Philippe^ 
who  so  recently  died  in  exile  in  England,  after  running  through 
every  variety  of  fortune,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  union. 

This  marriage  took  place  in  1768.  Five  years  subsequently, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  a  widower  living  in  strict  retirement, 
alienated  from  the  Court,  at  Villers-Cotterets,  one  morning, 
before  mounting  his  horse,  said  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  a 
species  of  "  Court  ^'  also  in  that  rural  palace,  words  somewhat 
like  these :  ^^  My  good  friends,  I  depart  alone ;  but  this  evening 
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I  shall  return  in  company  with  a  lady,  to  whom  I  trust  your 
homage  and  good-will  will  be  as  readUy  paid,  as  they  have  ever 
been  to  me/'  The  Duke  left  a  perplexed  circle  of  household 
officers  behind  him ;  but  their  perplexity  was  ended  when  the 
evening  arrived.  With  it  came  the  Duke,  leading  by  the  hand 
Madame  de  Montesson,  whom  he  had  that  day  privately  married 
with  the  contemptuous  consent  of  the  King,  and  on  condition 
that  the  union  should  never  be  formally  declared  or  recognised. 
The  lady  was  of  great  beauty,  grace,  and  intellect.  She  had 
been  the  young  wife  of  an  old  Count,  to  whom  she  remained 
faithful,  till  his  death  left  her  free.  The  Duke  showai  his  esteem 
for  her  by  abandomng  the  Palais  Royal,  and  selling  St.  Cloud  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  because  in  neither  of  those  ducal  residences 
could  his  wife  keep  state  as  Duchess.  He  lived  with  her  at  the 
pretty  mansion  of  St.  Assize  au  Port, — ^that  mansion  which  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Kingston  subsequently  purchased,  where  she 
gave  such  magnificent  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  from 
the  woods  round  which  she  sold  rabbits  by  thousands.  Perhaps 
no  Duke  of  Orleans  ever  experienced  more  happiness  than  was 
here  the  lot  of  the  father  of  Egalit^.  Prom  his  retreat  he  looked 
at  public  events,  and  was  content  to  obtain  popularity  by  exhi- 
biting much  benevolence  and  general  propriety,  when  at  Ver- 
sailles there  was  neither  sympathy  for  the  people  nor  self-respect. 
The  Duke  enjoyed  this  life  during  twelve  years ;  and  then  (in 
1785)  died  of  gout,  in  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Montesson,  his 
excellent  wife, — although  she  was  the  aunt  of  the  Countess  de 
GenlisI 

The  Orleans  family  could  not  respect  the  virtues  of  the  Duke's 
widow.  A  mention  made  of  her,  in  the  Duke's  ftmeral  oration, 
by  the  Abbe  de  St.  Maury,  rendered  the  new  Duke  of  Orleans 
perfectly  fttrious.  She  was  respected  by  all  other  men,  of  every 
shade  of  party.  The  Revolution  did  not  smite  her,  and  the 
Empire  treated  her  with  especial  courtesy.  Napoleon  admired 
her  noble  bearing  and  her  womanly  qualities ;  and  till  the  year  of 
her  death,  in  1806,  the  imperial  purse  annually  poured  into  her 
lap  the  generous  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  The  non- 
recognition  of  her  marriage,  and  the  hatred  of  Philippe  Egalit^, 
procured  for  her  oblivion  from  the  Republic,  and  a  pension  from 
the  Empire. 

The  Ch&teau  of  St.  Cloud  was  the  birth-place  of  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph  of  Orleans,  better  known  as  Philippe  Egalit^.  He 
was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
1785.  As  Duke  of  Chartres,  he  had  run  a  most  profligate  career; 
and,  throughout  its  wretched  course,  he  was  weaker  of  principle 
and  purpose,  than  any  of  the  Dukes  who  have  borne  the  fatal  title 
of  Orleans.  He  was  employed  both  in  the  navy  and  army ;  but, 
though  he  was  not  ill-disposed  to  ftdfil  the  duties  of  both  pro- 
fessions, he  never  distinguished  himself  in  either.     He  was  more 
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at  home  in  a  race  than  in  a  battle ;  and  the  morals  of  the  times 
may  be  judged  of,  when  we  state,  that  he  once  rode  a  match 
against  time,  fipom  St.  Cloud  to  Paris,  naked !  He  pierced  the 
clouds  in  a  balloon,  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
inspect  mines,  •  shook  the  powder  from  his  hair,  abolished 
breeches  to  introduce  pantaloons;  and  had  his  children  chris- 
tened, not  in  palaces,  as  became  young  Christians  bom  in  the 
purple,  but  in  the  parish  church,  like  common  citizens :  in  short, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  treated  both  fashion  and 
royalty  with  seditiousness  of  spirit.  The  only  points  in  which 
he  behaved  as  was  common  with  French  Princes,  was  in  treating 
his  wife  with  such  faithlessness,  that  she  ultimately  parted  from 
him  in  disgust ;  and  in  delivering  his  children  to  be  educated  by 
his  mistress,  the  notorious  Countess  de  Genlis;  whose  non- 
sensical books  used  to  be  so  extensively  read  by  multitudes  of 
young  ladies,  who,  now  that  they  are  grandmothers,  blush  to 
think  of  that  misapplication  of  their  time.  To  our  thinking, 
the  plays  of  Aphra  Behn  are  not  much  worse  than  the  nouvelettes 
of  SiUery  de  Genlis. 

TVTiile  the  Court  at  Versailles  was  merry  with  an  annual 
deficit  of  €6,000,000  sterling,  added  to  an  established  arrear  of 
above  ten  times  that  sum,  and  while  the  people  were  enduring 
the  utmost  of  misery  and  oppression,  the  Duke  took  the  popular 
side.  He  was  banished  to  his  estate ;  and  this  increased  his 
popularity.  His  recall,  at  the  bidding  of  the  people,  who  framed 
a  "  humble'^  petition  with  that  end  in  view,  was  a  defeat  for  the 
Court  and  a  triumph  for  democracgr.  Of  the  latter  the  Duke 
became  the  recognised  champion ;  and,  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  at  the  States-General,  he  diose  rather  to  take 
his  place  among  the  Commons,  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
than  by  the  side  of  the  King,  where  he  could  seat  himself  when  he 
would,  by  right  of  birth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution, — that  great  catastrophe  which 
he  aided  to  establish,  and  through  which  he  perished.  By  the 
Revolutionists  he  was  employed  as  a  tool,  until  he  was  no  longer 
needed ;  and  then  he  was  destroyed.  The  Republicans  accepted 
the  help  of  a  Prince  to  overthrow  royalty;  but,  when  that  was 
achieved,  they  slew  the  Prince,  as  a  portion  of  what  was  neces- 
sarily  devotea  to  destruction.  Against  the  prayers  of  his  family, 
and  to  the  disgust  of  his  own  confederates,  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  the  King,  into  whose  place  he  hoped  to  leap. 
But,  when  the  place  no  longer  existed,  a  candidate  for  its 
honours,  or  for  any  sovereignty  over  the  people, — the  only  Sove- 
reign of  the  hour, — ^was  a  traitor  to  the  State;  and  Philippe 
Egalit^  miserably  perished  under  the  knife  of  the  executioner, 
leaving  behind  him  a  trebly-accursed  memory.  His  regicide 
vote  against  Louis  XVI.  has  long  been  considered  as  the  most 
damning  spot  upon  his  fame.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  worst. 
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Among  the  blackest^  we  are  disposed  to  consider  his  unfilial 
treachery  before  the  Commune,  when  he  declared  his  belief  that 
he  was  not  the  son  of  the  last  Duke,  but  of  some  plebeian  para- 
mour of  his  mother's.  He  gained  nothing  by  striving  to  prove 
that  he  was  sprung  from  a  democratic  patemily ;  for  he  was  still 
the  son  of  a  Bourbon  Princess.  Evil,  indeed,  was  her  reputa- 
tion ;  but,  evil  as  it  was,  no  duty  called  upon  her  son  to  heap 
fresh  infamy  upon  it,  still  less  to  do  so  by  the  utterance  of  a  lie. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  Louis  Philippe,  the  late  ex- 
King  of  the  French.  Louis  Philippe — first,  Duke  of  Valois, 
then  of  Chartres,  and  then  of  Orleans — ^had  seen  Voltaire  in  his 
early  youth,  and  had  learned  a  motley  sort  of  wisdom  at  the 
knees  of  Madame  de'Genlis.  This  lady  taught  her  pupils  senti- 
ment, made  them  comedians,  filled  them  to  the  brim  with  "  gal- 
lons of  facts,'^  had  them  taught  various  professions,  as  well  as 
languages,  .and  made  them  as  conceited  as  little  Cjrrus  himself. 
They  accompanied  her  on  instructive  tours.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  they  visited  the  prison  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  where 
stood  that  famous  wooden  cage,  not  unlike  the  iron  one  in 
which  Anne  of  Beaujeu  had  once  imprisoned  a  former  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Louis  PhiUppe,  then  a  boy,  had  the  honour  of  destix)y- 
ing  this  relic  of  the  despotism  of  the  ancient  monai'chy ;  and  he 
used  to  allude  to  the  circumstance,  with  mucli  emotion,  after  he 
had  realized  the  dreams  of  so  many  Princes  of  his  house,  and 
was  a  King,  albeit  an  uncrowned  one.  From  the  residence  of 
Beaumarchais,  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
governess,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille ;  and  he  was 
so  excited  with  wild  delight  at  the  spectacle,  that  evqn  the 
Countess  counseUed  him  to  moderate  the  public  manifestation 
of  his  enjoyment. 

He  became  as  democratic  as  his  sire.  He  surrendered  his 
titles,  took  the  post  of  door-keeper  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  snubljed 
his  mother,  called  Madame  de  Genlis  '^dear  mamma,'^  and 
declared  that  there  were  but  two  things  on  earth  which  he  loved, 
and  those  right  dearly ;  namely,  the  new  Constitution  and  her- 
self. He  fought  for  the  Republic  at  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  and 
fled  from  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  scafibld  was  likely  to  be 
his  reward,  if  he  tarried  within  the  frontier.  He  would  not  sen^e 
under  Austria  against  France ;  and  so,  penniless  and.  disguised, 
he  became  a  wanderer.  He  travelled  on  foot  through  Switzer- 
land, imder  the  name  of  Corby;  rejoined  his  sister,  Adelaide, 
for  a  brief  interval ;  when,  being  discovered  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic,  the  ftigitives  were  compelled  to  separate.  The 
young  Prince  ddd  not  abandon  Switzerland,  but  procured  an 
engagement  in  an  academy  at  Richerau,  where,  as  M.  Chabaud 
Latour,  he  taught  the  mathematics  to  very  soft-looking  boys,  it 
they  at  all  resembled  those  in  the  famous  picture  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  at  £60  per  annum.  His  whereabout  being  again  disco- 
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vered,  he  was  forced  to  depart.  He  traversed  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe^  and  ultimately  sailed  from  Hambui^h  to 
the  United  States^  where,  in  the  same  year,  (1796,)  he  was 
joined  by  his  young  and  princely-hearted  brothers,  Montpensier 
and  Beaujolais.  After  a  four  years'  sojourn  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  exiles  landed  at  Fahnouth.  The  Princes  whom  we  have 
last  named  died  early,  their  constitutions  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  rigours  of  their  captivity,  under  the  Republic,  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  by  the  sufferings  endured  by  them  in  an  attempt  to 
escape.  During  the  succeeding  eight  or  nine  years,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  chiefly  in  England,  and  never  idle.  He  proposed 
to  Canning  to  take  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  prevent  the 
French  from  getting  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  he 
was  sorely  tempted  into  taking  an  active  part  against  Napoleon 
in  Spain.  Luckily  for  him,  he  did  not  assume  arms  against  his 
country ;  and,  as  he  could  not  attain  greatness  in  the  field,  he 
resolved  to  help  himself  thereto  by  marriage.  In  1809  he 
espoused  the  Princess  Maria  Amelia  of  Naples,  whose  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  A  son  was  bom  of  this 
marriage,  in  Sicily,  in  1810 ;  and  this  occurrence  afibrded  him 
as  much  enjoyment  as  an  exile  could  sustain,  until  the  year 
1814  brought  with  it  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  On  a  May 
morning  of  that  year  he  left  Palermo;  and,  not  many  days 
afterwards,  the  porter  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  surprised  at  seeing 
a  goodly-looking  man  pass  the  portals,  advance  to  the  stair- 
case, and,  falling  upon  his  knees,  kiss  the  ground,  while  he 
sobbed  with  hysterical  excitement.  The  strange  comer  was  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  His  first  personal  visit  in  Paris  was  paid  to 
Madame  de  Grenlis,  who  received  him  like  a  school-dame,  and 
hoped  that  he  "  had  given  up  all  idea  of  becoming  King.^'  He 
also  called  upon  the  leading  liberals  of  the  day ;  and,  even  then, 
Lafayette  said  of  him,  that  he  was  "ihe  only  Bourbon  compati- 
ble with  a  free  constitution.'*  These  words  were  the  seeds 
whence  sprang  "the  best  of  RepubHcs*'  in  1830. 

Then  came  the  "  Hundred  Days,''  the  issue  of  which  Louis 
Philippe  tranquilly  awaited  at  Twickenham.  After  the  crowning 
day  at  Waterloo,  he  repaired  again  to  Paris ;  and,  in  the  House 
of  Peers  there,  he  took  so  decided  an  opposition  standing  against 
the  Court,  that  the  King  withdrew  from  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  the  cfeurtesy  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  Senate. 

The  Duke  had  his  revenge  when  the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux 
was  bom, — the  son  of  an  ahready  slain  sire.  There  appeared  at 
the  time,  in  the  ^'  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  strongly-worded  pro- 
test against  the  legitimacy  of  the  little  Duke.  The  King  charged 
Louis  Philippe  with  being  the  author  of  the  protest.  The  latter 
vehemently  denied  the  charge ;  but  he  re-published  the  protest 
itself  in  1830,  when  his  partisans  were  placarding  the  streets 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  not  in  him  the  blood  of  Bourbon^ 
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but  that  of  Valois.  Long  before  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL,  he 
appears  to  have  discussed^  with  the  coterie  at  Lafitte's^  the 
advantages  of  a  monarchical  change  in  France ;  and  these  dis- 
cussions never  failed  to  be  marked  by  his  assurances^  that  if  he 
could  ever  wish  to  become  King^  the  general  good,  and  not  self- 
interest,  would  be  the  parent  of  such  wish !  In  the  mean  time, 
he  good-humouredly  abided  his  hour.  His  household  was  the 
only  "  decent^^  one,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  had 
ever  been  held  by  a  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  himself  was  much 
given,  indeed,  to  '^ nearness/^  and  he  regulated  the  expenses  of 
his  children's  table  witk  a  saving  minuteness,  which  shows  how 
admirably  nature  had  qualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  cheap 
boarding-school.  He  knew,  if  not  every  thing,  at  least  a  little  of 
every  thing ;  and  he  loved  to  teach  others,  in  order  that  he  might 
exhibit  his  own  knowledge.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
pride  with  which  he  used  to  speak  of  his  ^^  august  ancestor, 
Louis  XIV."  "Yes,  Dumas  V  said  he,  one  day,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, who  has  since  turned  historian,  "to  be  descended  from 
Louis  XIV.,  even  only  through  his  bastards,  is,  in  my  eyes  at 
least,  an  honour  suflBiciently  great  to  be  worth  boasting  of!" 
He  was  charitable  upon  impulse,  rather  than  principle ;  but  his 
promised  liberality  often  became  "  fine  by  degrees,  and  beauti- 
fully less,"  when  its  hour  of  expected  realization  approached. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  outbreak  in  1830,  that 
he  was  playing  with  the  youthful  Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  the  gar- 
dens at  St.  Cloud.  His  afiection  had  never  been  so  expansive. 
Not  many  months  before  he  had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of 
a  Twelfth-Night  King,  at  Court,  because  it  savoured,  as  he 
pleasantly  said,  of  treason.  He  ever  professed  too  much,  just 
as  his  wretched  father  conspired  too  much;  and  he  was  most 
afiectionate  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  at  the  moment  that 
he  was  about  to  rob  him  of  his  birth-right.  He,  too,  had 
infirmity  of  purpose.  He  was  concealed  when  his  sister  Adelaide 
accepted  the  office  of  "  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom," 
preparatory  to  a  further  step.  His  own  hesitation  was  remark- 
ably unheroic.  When  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  repaired  to  him 
in  Paris,  he  found  the  Prince  stretched  on  a  mattress  on  the 
ground,  reekilig  with  perspiration  and  anxiety.  No  human 
power,  he  told  the  envoy  of  Charles  X.,  should  induce  him  to 
accept  a  throne  to  which  he  had  no  right.  A  few  days  after,  he 
had  shipped  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  in  two  vessels,  bound  for 
England.  A  third  accompanied  the  exiles ;  and  when  the  latter 
inquired  the  object  of  this  third,  they  were  told  that  the  ship  of 
war  had  orders  to  fire  upon  the  vessels  which  bore  the  fugitives 
and  their  scattered  fortunes,  if  a  landing  were  attempted  on  the 
coast  of  Prance.  Such  was  the  last  "Grood  night!"  of  the 
courteous  Orleans  to  the  ancient  monarchy. 

By  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  uneasy  dignity  of 
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King  of  the  French,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  to  that 
yonng  Prince,  whose  birth  we  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in 
Sicily  in  1810.  He  was  brought  up,  not  among  Princes,  but 
among  the  people.  We  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  appear- 
ance among  his  fellow-pupils  in  one  of  the  public  colleges,  and  of 
the  popularity  with  which  the  fact  itself  was  hailed.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  amiable. 
The  Church,  indeed,  hated  him,  because  he  had  married  a  German 
Lutheran  Princess,  and  would  insist  upon  her  religious  feelings 
being  respected.  He  had  beeji  to  pay  a  visit  of  duty  to  his 
royal  parents,  when,  on  his  return,  the  horses  of  his  carriage 
took  fright,  and,  in  leaping  out,  he  was  killed.  He  left  heirs 
who,  now  in  exile,  are  unwisely  taught  to  consider  themselves 
the  heirs  of  their  grandsire^s  greatness,  and  their  father's  pros- 
pects. They  could  not  well  hope  for  a  greater  heritage  of  woe, 
seeing  that,  since  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  no  French  Monarch, 
save  Louis  XVIII.,  has  died  upon  the  throne.  The  Sixteenth 
Louis  perished  on  the  scaffold;  the  Seventeenth  in  the  Temple; 
the  leaders  of  the  Republic  were  murdered  by  their  rivals ;  the 
Emperor  died  upon  a  distant  rock ;  Charles  X.  breathed  his  last 
sigh  at  Gk)ritz ;  and  Louis  Philippe  expired  in  1850,  also  in  exile, 
at  Claremont.  What  a  warning  to  those  who,  since  the  death  of 
the  last-named  King,  have  been  eager  to  reign !  What  a  warning 
even  to  him  who,  most  daring,  has  been  most  successful ! 

Eighteen  Princes  have  borne  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Orleans. 
Four  were  of  the  elder  branch  of  Valois.  Five  were  of  the 
AngoulSme  branch  of  Valois;  the  other  half  of  the  eighteen 
Princes  were  members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Of  all  these, 
who  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  two  alone  may  be  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  eminent  respectability  oi  character, — the 
son  of  the  Regent,  and  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French :  but  even  the  reputation  of  these  was  not  imsuUied. 
The  greater  nimiber  perished  miserably.  The  first  Philip  was 
killed  by  excess,  Louis  was  murdered,  Charles  slowly  killed  by 
his  quarter  of  a  century's  captivity,  and  Louis  (the  first  Duke 
who  reached  the  throne)  perished  through  proihgacy.  Of  the 
second  Valois  branch,  the  first  who  had  worn  the  ducal  title  was 
killed,  the  second  and  third  died  prematurely,  the  fourth  perished 
a  moody  maniac,  and  the  fifth  was  assassiaated;  and  of  the 
last  five,  three  were  Kings.  Again,  of  the  Bourbon  Dukes  of 
Orleans,  the  first  died  ere  he  left  the  nursery;  the  next,  Graston, 
if  public  contempt  could  have  killed  him,  would  so  have  ended 
his  career;  the  father  of  the  Regent,  and  the  Regent  himself, 
were  '' suicides,^'  slaying  themselves  by  practices  of  vice;  the 
fifth  of  the  house  died  with  decency;  the  sixth  was  the  slave  of 
excess,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  suffered  accord- 
ingly ;  Philippe  E^dite  was  the  only  one  of  the  ducal  line  who 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  his  son,  Louis 
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Philippe^  the  only  one  who  encountered  the  Inevitable  in  banish- 
ment ;  the  last  Duke  perished  ignobly  on  the  pavement  of  Parb. 
Not  one  fell  in  the  field,  or  died  of  the  effects  of  over-zeal  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Should  the  line  of  Dukes  ever  be  renewed, 
let  us  hope  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  these,  as  was  said  of  the 
Bourbons  after  the  Restoration,  that  during  the  days  of  their 
adversity,  they  had  neither  learned  nor  foi^otten  any  thing.  But 
well  may  we  say,  should  the  ducal  line  ever  be  restored : — 

"  ZTbi  eras  istud  aut  unde  petendum  /"* 


Art.  IV.  \.—The  Works  of  William  Harvey,  M,D.,  Physician 
to  the  King,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Robert  Willis,  M.D.  London:  Printed  for 
the  Sydenham  Society.     1847. 

2.  The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates.  Translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Annotations,  by 
Francis  Adams,  LL.D.,  Surgeon.  London :  Printed  for  the 
Sydenham  Society.     1849. 

8.  Memorials  of  John  Ray :  (consisting  of  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Der- 
HAM ;  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
CuviER,  and  Dupetit  Thouars:)  vnth  Ms  Itineraries,  i^c. 
Edited  by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London: 
Printed  for  the  Ray  Society.     1846. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology. 
{Medical  Biographies,  contributed  by  William  Alexander 
Greenhill,  M.D.,  THnity  College,  Oaford.)  Edited  by 
William  Smith,  L.L.D.  Three  Vols.  London:  Taylor, 
Walton,  and  Maberly;  and  John  Murray.     1843. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  inquiry,  "  Have  not  the  discoveries 
made  in  science  nearly  exhausted  the  subject?  Will  not  philo- 
sophers soon  be  left  without  objects  on  which  to  exercise  their 
skill  ?^'  Conclusions  in  the  affirmative  are  naturally  arrived  at 
by  those  who  take  cognizance  of  the  vast  field  through  which 
human  intellect  has  ranged,  without  realizing  how  the  area 
becomes  enlarged,  rather  than  diminished,  in  the  progress  of 
inquiry.  Each  discovery  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  new  rela- 
tions ;  whilst  the  investigation  of  these,  in  turn,  brings  to  light 
new  facts.  The  unsophisticated  dweller  in  the  recesses  of  some 
deep  valley  is  apt  to  limit  his  ideas  of  the  world  to  what  is 
bounded  by  his  narrow  horizon  -,  but,  when  he  leaves  his  secluded 
home,  and  scales  the  mountain  heights,  that  horizon  expands. 
Each  upward  step  widens  the  prospect,  and  brings  new  objects 
within  the  range  of  his  vision ;  and,  when  he  has  surmounted 
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every  obstacle^  and  stands  upon  the  loftiest  peak^  hills  and  val- 
leys^ oceans  and  plains^  appear  in  that  glorious  profusion  which 
distinguishes  the  natural  world,  when  seen  from  the  right  eleva- 
tion. 

This  was  clearly  apprehended  by  Seneca.  "  Truly/^  says  the 
illustrious  Stoic,  "  they  who  preceded  us  have  done  much ;  but 
they  have  not  done  all.  Much  work  yet  remains,  and  will 
remain ;  nor,  after  a  thousand  ages  have  passed  away,  will  any 
one  be  precluded  from  adding  something.'^  The  observation  of 
the  Roman  sage  applies  to  every  branch  of  science ;  but,  when 
uttered  by  him,  it  was  especially  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  since  it  is  one  with  which  the 
ancients  had  but  little  acquaintance.  Though  a  few  bright 
luminaries  shone  the  more  vividly  from  the  depth  of  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  their  light  was  dimmed  in  struggling  through 
the  dense  atmosphere  of  hypothesis :  it  shone  with  a  pale  and 
feeble  ray. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  pressing  wants  of 
humanity  would,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  induced  men  to 
give  their  chief  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  best  cal- 
culated for  their  relief.  Since  disease  and  death  sooner  or  later 
assailed  all  men,  we  should  have  anticipated,  that  those  investi- 
gations would  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  which  tended  to 
neutralize  the  power  of  man^s  universal  foe.  But  how  far  wast 
this  from  being  the  case !  The  rhapsodies  of  the  poet  have  ever 
had  more  charms  for  man,  in  his  archaic  state,  than  the  investi- 
gations of  the  philosopher.  The  taste  which  first  manifested 
itself  in  eulogistic  songs,  recording  the  traditional  glories  of 
ancestors,  the  achievements  of  warriors,  and  the  greatness  of 
nations,  every  where  gave  a  bias  to  the  national  mind.  The 
Homeric  poems  and  the  dramas  of  ^Eschylus,  the  lyrics  of  Ter- 
pander  and  /Alcaeus,  of  Sappho,  Pindar,  and  Anacreon,  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  national  literature  of  Greece,  long 
before  the  fiither  of  medicine  had  completed  his  illustrious 
career. 

Of  the  state  of  anatomical  science,  prior  to  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, we  know  but  little;  but  he  was  obviously  not  its 
founder.  Democritus,  his  tutor  in  literature  and  philosophy, 
had  devoted  attention  both  to  Anatomy  and  Medicine.  At  a 
still  earlier  period,  some  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  by 
Pythagoras.  How  far  iEsculapius  and  his  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podalirius,  were  concrete  existences,  or  mythic  personages,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  former  of  these  Homeric  heroes  left  a  race  of  representatives 
in  the  Priest-Physicians,  who  ministered  at  the  Asclepia,  or 
'^Temples  of  Health,"  scattered  through  Greece.  These  insti- 
tutions, to  which  the  people  flocked  for  the  relief  of  their  phy- 
sical ills,  were  often  located  in  the  vicinity  of  mineral  springs. 
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What  was  the  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  * 
men  who  presided  over  them^  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining; 
but,  since  the  office  was  hereditary  in  particular  families,  some 
amount  of  such  lore  must  have  been  possessed  by  them,  and 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  though  its  quantity  was,  doubt- 
less, small. 

Our  actual  information  respecting  the  state  of  this  science 
commences  with  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  with  whose  celebrated 
aphorism,  "  Life  is  short,  and  art  is  long,^^  many  are  familiar, 
though  few  are  aware  that  its  author  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Prophet  Malachi.  His  father  was  a  Priest-Physician  in  one 
of  the  Asclepia,  where  the  son  doubtless  learnt  the  elements  of 
the  science  to  which  he  devoted  his  prolonged  Ufe.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  and  amount  of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  we 
must  remember  to  how  limited  an  extent  human  dissection  was 
practised,  both  i;i  his  age  and  for  centuries  afterwards.  The 
reasons  for  this  do  not  appear  very  obvious.  Care  for  the  dead 
seems  to  result  from  an  emotional  instinct  common  to  humanity. 
Civilized  or  savage,  with  few  exceptions,  man  respects  the 
remains  of  departed  friends ;  and,  from  this  innate  disposition, 
doubtless,  originated  a  strong  popular  prejudice,  which,  in  some 
measure,  remains  operative  even  in  our  own  day.  In  ancient 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  still  more  intense ;  and,  except  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine,  we  have 
few  iudications  that  anthropotomy  was  generally  employed. 
Oalen,  in  one  of  his  works,  refers  to  the  very  great  advantages 
possessed  by  the  physicians  who  accompanied  Aurelian  in  his 
German  wars,  since  they  had  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  enemies ;  evidently  implying  that,  even  in 
his  day,  no  such  opportunities  were  available  at  Rome.  The 
dissection  of  the  inferior  animals  was  more  usually  resorted  to ; 
consequently,  in  its  early  dawn,  the  study  of  Anatomy  tended  in 
the  direction  of  what  we  now  designate  Comparative,  There  is 
extant  a  tradition  that  Hippocrates  possessed  a  skeleton,  which, 
at  his  death,  he  left  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  but  this 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  recorded  imperfections  of  his 
own  knowledge. 

With  the  great  leading  outlines  of  Human  Anatomy  he  was, 
of  course,  familiar.  With  the  two  plates  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  their  intervening  cancellous  structure,  the  dura 
mater,  or  protecting  membrane  of  the  brain,  and  its  prolongation 
downward,  dividing  the  brain  into  two  hemispheres,  as  well  as 
the  vascular  canals  permeating  ordinary  bones,  were  all  known 
to  him.  Of  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  or  lines  separating  the 
bones,  he  had  but  a  very  imjicrfect  knowledge.  Respecting  the 
distribution  of  the  blood-vessels,  his  information  was  still  more 
scanty,  as  shown  in  the  following  description,  which  we  quote, 
because,  though  the   ludicrous   admixture   of  truth   and  error 
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which  it  contains  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  general 
reader^  the  notions  involved  in  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  falla- 
cies which  maintained  their  ground  up  to  the  time  of  Harvey : — 

"  Veins  run  towards  it  (the  brain)  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  many 
of  which  are  small,  but  two  are  thick, — one  from  the  liver,  and  the 
other  from  the  spleen.  And  it  is  thus  with  regard  to  the  one  from 
the  liver :  a  portion  of  it  runs  downwards  through  the  parts  on  the 
right  side,  near  the  kidney,  and  the  pmxu  muscle,  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  thigh,  and  extends  to  the  foot.  It  is  called  the  vena  cava.  The 
other  runs  upwards  by  the  right  veins  and  the  lungs,  and  divides  into 
branches  for  the  heart  and  the  right  arm.  The  remaining  part  of  it 
rises  upwards  across  the  clavicle,  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  is 
superficial,  so  as  to  be  seen.  Near  the  ear  it  is  concealed,  and  there 
it  divides.  Its  thickest,  largest,  and  most  hollowed  part  ends  in  the 
brain ;  another  small  vein  goes  to  the  right  ear,  another  to  the  right 
eye,  and  another  to  the  nostril.  Such  are  the  distributions  of  the 
hepatic  vein ;  and  a  vein  from  the  spleen  is  distributed  on  the  left 
side,  upwards  and  downwards,  like  that  from  the  liver,  but  more 
slender  and  feeble." — Works  of  Hippocrates,  Dr.  Adamses  I^ansla- 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  848. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  absurd  jumble  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  Hippocrates  had  never 
seen  these  vessels  display^  in  a  dissection.  It  is  more  probable 
that  his  knowledge  was  obtained  piecemeal,  as  such  a  distin- 
guished operative  surgeon  would  have  many  opportunities  of 
doing;  and  that,  guided  by  the  dissection  of  the  lower  brutes, 
he  framed  an  hypothetical  combination  of  these  vessels  and 
their  assumed  distribution.  How  inferior  this  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  his  art,  to  that  which  must  have  been  possessed 
by  other  men  of  the  same  age,  in  their  respective  departments ! — 

"  He  had  for  his  contemporaries  Pericles,  the  famous  statesman ;  the 
poets  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  Pindar ;  the 
philosophic  Socrates,  with  his  disciples,  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  the 
venerable  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  and  his  young  rival,  Thucy- 
dides ;  the  unrivalled  sculptor,  Phidias,  with  his  illustrious  pupils ; 
and  many  other  distinguished  names  that  have  conferred  immortal 
honour  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  exalted  the  dignity  of 
human  nature." — Preliminary  Discourse  hy  Dr.  Adams,  p.  10. 

A  fit  companion  to  the  above  illustration  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  Hippocrates,  is  the  following  specimen  of  his 
physiology : — 

"  When  a  person  draws  in  air  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  breath 
(trycvfia)  goes  first  to  the  brain,  then  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  inter- 
nal cavi^,  and  part  to  the  lungs,  and  part  to  the  veins,  and  from 
thence  it  is  distributed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  along  the  veins ; 
and  whatever  passes  to  the  stomach  cools,  and  does  nothing  more. 
And  so  also  with  regard  to  the  lungs.  But  the  air  which  enters  the 
veins  is  of  use  (to  the  body),  by  entering  the  brain  and  itis  ventricles  ; 
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and  thus  it  imparts  sensibiHty  and  motion  to  all  the  membeis;  sa 
that,  when  the  veins  are  excluded  from  the  air  by  the  phlegm,  and  do 
not  receive  it,  the  man  loses  his  speech  and  intellect,  and  the  hands 
become  powerless,  and  are  contracted,  the  blood  stopping,  and  not 
being  diffused  as  it  was  wont." — Dr.  Adamses  Translation^  vol.  ii^ 
p.  849. 

Hippocrates  drew  no  distinction  between  the  arteries^  or 
vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  veins 
which  bring  it  back  again;  and,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
ancients,  appears  to  have  considered  that  some  of  the  veins — 
that  is,  the  arteries — ^received  air  from  the  lungs,  and  distri- 
buted it  through  the  system, — an  error  into  wluch  they  were 
doubtless  led  by  the  circumstance,  that  after  death  these  vessels 
are  rarely  found  to  contain  any  of  the  blood  which  in  life 
pulsated  through  them  with  an  unceasing  flow.  The  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  relation  between  the  liver  and  the 
veins,  long  continued  to  receive  the  sanction  of  anatomical 
^schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  dear  that  he  connected 
psychological  phenomena  with  the  brain.  Thus,  when  writing 
on  the  subject  of  epilepsy,  or  ^'  the  sacred  disease,'*  which  he 
declares  to  be  no  more  a  special  infliction  fiDm  the  gods  than 
are  other  diseases,  but  traceable  to  natural  causes,  he  says, — 

"  And  men  ought  to  know  that  from  nothing  else  but  thence  (the 
brain)  come  joys,  delights,  laughter,  and  sports,  and  sorrows,  griefs, 
despondencies,  and  lamentations.  And  by  this,  in  an  especial  manner, 
we  acquire  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  see,  and  hear,  and  know  what 
are  foul  and  what  are  fair,  what  are  bad  and  what  are  good,  what  are 
sweet  and  what  are  unsavoury.  Some  we  discriminate  by  habit,  and 
some  we  perceive  by  their  utility.  By  this  we  distinguish  objects  of 
relish  and  disrelish,  according  to  the  seasons  ;  and  the  same  things  do 
not  always  please  us.  And  by  the  same  organ  we  become  mad  and 
delirious,  and  fears  and  terrors  assail  us,  some  by  night  and  some  by 
day,  and  dreams,  and  imtimely  wanderings,  and  cares  that  are  not 
suitable,  and  ignorance  of  present  circumstances,  desuetude,  and 
unskilfulness.  All  these  things  we  endure  from  the  brain  when  it  is 
not  healthy,  but  is  more  hot,  more  cold,  more  moist,  or  more  dry  than 
natural,  or  when  it  suffers  any  other  preternatural  or  unusual  affec- 
tion. And  we  become  mad  from  humidity  (of  the  brain).  As  long 
as  the  brain  is  at  rest,  the  man  enjoys  his  reason." — Idem,  ihid., 
p.  865. 

After  enumerating  a  number  of  other  phenomena  connected 
with  nervous  diseases,  he  adds, — 

"  This  is  the  interpretation  of  those  things  which  emanate  from  the 
«ur,  when  it  (the  brain)  happens  to  be  in  a  sound  state.  But  the  air 
supplies  sense  to  it ;  and  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  tongue,  and  the  feet 
administer  such  things  as  the  brain  cogitates." — Idem,  ibid.,  p.  865. 

.  The  amount  of  sound  observation  indicated  in  these  extracts, 
is  most  remarkable.     To  arrive  at  such  broad  generalizations 
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respectiiig  the  physiology  of  any  portion  of  the  nervoiis  system, 
is  in  itseff  a  striking  illustration  of  the  writer's  vigorous  under- 
standing, and  his  worthiness  of  the  high  intellectual  position 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him  in  every  age.  At  the  same 
time,  the  above  conclusions  were  such  as  a  mind  like  his  could 
arrive  at  independently  of  dissection ;  though  his  connexion  of 
the  organs  of  sense  with  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
indicates  a  knowledge  of  the  nerves  through  which  that  con- 
nexion was  established. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  well-merited  fame  enjoyed  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  practical  surgeon ;  though  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  might  speak  in  terms  of  unmeasured  eidogy.  It  is 
solely  as  an  Anatomist  that  our  theme  requires  a  glance  at  his 
attainments  as  evidenced  in  his  works,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  Anatomical  Science. 

There  is  extant  an  ancient  production  "  On  the  Heart,''  sup- 
posed by  some  commentators  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  rejected  by  most  others  as  spurious.  Whoever  was 
its  author,  its  high  antiquity  is  undoubted.  On  many  points 
the  writer  had  made  a  great  advance  upon  his  predecessors. 
He  was  fieuniliar  with  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart ;  with 
its  division  into  four  cavities ;  with  its  pericardium,  or  investing 
sac,  and  its  contained  fluid ;  with  its  connexion  with  the  veins, 
and  its  function  as  the  central  oi^an  whence  flowed  the  nutritive 
fluid.  AU  these  important  truths  indicate  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  an  anatomist  who  had  dissected  what  he  described. 
But  how  little  his  labours  were  known  or  appreciated,  is  seen  in 
the  wild  and  fanciful  speculations  in  which  subsequent  writers 
continued  to  indulge. 

Contemporaneous  with  Hippocrates  was  Euryphon,  a  physi- 
cian of  Cnidos,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish 
the  arteries  from  the  veins,  and  to  have  been  aware  that,  in  the 
living  being,  the  former  vessels  contained  blood,  and  not  air. 

We  should  not  expect  much  anatomical  information  from  Plato. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  Unuetis,  we  find  him  describing  the  veins 
springing  from  the  heart,  and  receiving  blood  from  thence.  But 
whilst,  like  Hippocrates,  he  drew  no  distinction  between  the 
arteries  and  the  veins,  he  also  concluded,  that  some  of  these 
vessels  took  their  rise  from  the  liver.  It  wiU  appear  strange  to 
non-professional  readers,  that  the  liver  should  be  so  conspicuously 
introduced  by  most  of  the  ancients  amongst  the  number  of 
circulating  organs.  But  this  was  not  an  improbable  error  for 
them  to  fall  into.  After  the  blood  has  passed  through  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  greater  portion  of  it  returns  by 
the  veins  direct  to  the  heart,  which  liien  propels  it  into  the 
lungs  to  undergo  purification  from  the  superfluous  carbon.  But 
the  veins  which  arise  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  intestinal  canals, 
and  gall-bladder,  unite  to  form  one  large  detached  trunk,  called 
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the  "portal  vein/'  which  proceeds,  not  towards  the  heaii;,  but 
to  the  liver,  dividing  into  two  large  branches,  which  plunge  into 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  to  evesy  part  of  which  its  further 
subdivisions  are  distributed.  From  the  blood  which  this  vessel 
conveys  to  the  liver,  the  bile  is  separated ;  and,  having  fnUBilled 
this  special  mission,  the  residue  returns,  by  two  additional  veins, 
into  one  of  the  great  venous  trunks,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  heart. 
Seeing  a  large  vessel,  turgid  with  blood,  apparently  issuing  from 
the  liver,  and  distributing  its  only  visible  branches,  resembling 
those  of  the  other  veins,  to  the  organs  just  enumerated,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  for  the  ancients,  ignorant  of  the  Harveyan 
circulation,  to  regard  the  large  vein  as  receiving  its  blood  fromy 
rather  than  distributing  it  to,  the  Uver.  This  vein  really  resem- 
bles a  rooted  and  branched  plant  torn  up  from  the  soil;  the 
roots  and  rootlets  representing  the  veins  arising  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  spleen ;  the  stem,  or  trunk,  the  large  single 
portal  vein ;  and  the  branches  corresponding  with  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  vein,  difPdsing  themselves  through  the  liver.  But 
the  idea  of  a  vein  branching  at  both  ends,  never  suggested  itsdf 
to  the  earlier  anatomists.  They  regarded  the  visible  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  as  the  only  ones  it  possessed ;  and  hence  their 
perplexity,  and  consequent  confusion  of  the  liver  with  the  organs 
of  circulation. 

Plato  regarded  the  blood-vessels  as  messengers,  transmitting 
to  the  body  the  orders  of  the  soul ;  assigning  to  them  Ainctions, 
which,  as  we  are  now  aware,  belong  solely  to  the  nervous  system. 
He  also  considered  the  mind  to  present  three  distinct  faculties, 
which  employed  different  organs  as  their  seats  and  instruments : 
firstlv,  the  concupiscent,  located  in  the  Uver;  secondly,  the 
irascible,  in  the  heart ;  and,  thirdly,  the  rational,  in  the  brain  : — 
a  division  which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  puerile  doc- 
trines of  three  animal  spirits,  taught  in  the  Schools  throu^ 
twenty  succeeding  centuries. 

There  have  been  a  few  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  every 
science,  when  the  advent  of  individual  men  revolutiomzed  the 
entire  subject.  Such  periods  became,  like  the  Hegira  of  Mahomet, 
new  starting-points.  Thus  it  was  that  Newton,  linnsBus,  John 
Hunter,  D^ton,  William  Smith,  and  Cuvier,  stirred  up  the  dry 
bones  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  gave  them  life.  One  ot 
these  advents  marked  an  era  in  Grecian  history  in  the  person  of 
Aristotle.  The  son  of  a  Court-Physician  who  in  his  day  enjoyed 
some  distinction  as  a  writer  on  natural  science,  Aristotle  obtained 
an  excellent  preliminary  education,  fitting  him  for  his  future 
labours:  at  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  acquired  from  his 
father  those  tastes,  which  led  him  to  court  philosophy,  and  make 
her  the  mistress  of  his  affisctions.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
103rd  Olympiad,  (b.c.  367,)  having  lost  his  father,  he  came 
to  Athens,  where  he  remained  twenty  years.     When  he  leached 
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the  Attic  metropolis,  he  was  a  youth  of  seventeen.  Plato  was 
then  absent  on  his  prolonged  tour;  but,  on  the  return  of  the 
latter  soon  afterwards,  when  he  taught  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  shades  of  his  own  garden,  Aristotle  became 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  soon  attracted  the  eye  of  his  teacher  by  his 
diligent  zeal;  needing  a  curb,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius. 
At  a  still  later  period,  we  find  the  rising  philosopher  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  scholars,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  lectured  on 
rhetoric  and  politics.  His  early  association  with  the  Court  at 
Pella  enabled  him  to  establish  a  youthful  firiendship  with  Philip, 
the  future  Monarch  of  Macedon,  important  in  its  results  to 
science.  Eventually  he  left  Athens  to  return  to  his  native 
town,  where,  in  the  retirement  of  a  pleasant  grove,  containing  a 
gymnasium  erected  for  him  by  his  illustrious  patron  and  firiend, 
he  educated  Alexander,  the  Aiture  conqueror,  along  with  other 
youths  who  rose  to  distinction  and  fame. 

In  B.C.  336,  Alexander  ascended  the  throne  of  his  murdered 
father,  and,  during  the  subsequent  year,  Aristotle  again  removed 
to  Athens,  where  the  Lyceum  was  assigned  to  him,  by  the  State, 
as  a  gymnasium.  Thirteen  years  he  spent  in  this  peaceful 
retreat,  lecturing  to  his  pupils  whilst  wandering  in  the  shady 
groves,  and  writing  most  of  the  works  which  have  given  his 
name  its  immortality.  Both  Philip  and  Alexander  afforded  him 
such  an  amount  of  aid  in  his  zoological  investigations  as  no 
other  naturalist  has  ever  enjoyed.  They  caused  collections  of 
natural  objects  to  be  made  for  him  through  their  subordinate 
officers  in  every  part  of  their  vast  dominions ;  and  not  only  were 
the  materials  for  research  thus  provided  for  him  on  an  enormous 
scale,  but  Alexander  aided  him  with  a  simi  of  800  talents,* — an 
instance  of  princely  zeal  for  science  which  is  without  a  parallel. 

Most  of  the  works  on  Natural  History  written  by  the  Stagy- 
rite  remain,  and  are  marvellous  monuments  of  his  intellectual 
acuteness  and  persevering  industry.  Several  important  books 
on  Anatomy  are  unfortunately  lost;  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  even  been  illustrated  by  drawings.  This  loss  is  to  be 
regretted,  since  not  only  has  Aristotle  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  anatomical  investigations  to  the  Zoologist,  but  the 
accuracy  of  his  remaining  descriptions  attests  that  he  practised 
what  he  taught. 

He  divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  two  great  sections; 
namely,  those  possessing  blood,  (that  is,  red  blood,)  and  those 
possessing  a  colourless  fluid,  or  sanies,  instead  of  blood.  The 
former  of  these  divisions  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Vertebrata 
of  modem  naturalists,  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  Inver- 
tebrate animals ;  thus  not  merely  foreshadowing,  but  distinctly 
establishing,  the  great  primary  groups  recognised  by  all  modem 

•  One  of  the  smallest  values  assigned  to  the  Attic  talent  is  about  £180  of  our 
moue^,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  equal  to  £243.  15«. 
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Zoologists.  This  circumstance  alone  demonstrates  his  possession 
of  that  power  of  generalization^  which  is  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
genius.  A  similar  eyidence  is  afforded  by  his  separation  of  the 
mammalian  Vertebrata  (that  is,  those  which  suckle  their  young) 
from  the  other  four-footed  tribes.  These  he  denominated 
fyiOTOKa,  or  '' viviparous '^  animals.  The  establishment  of  this 
class  was  in  itself  an  evidence  of  his  discernment ;  but  that  he 
should  also  include  in  it  the  anomalous  Cheiroptera,  or  "  bats/' 
and  the  Cetacea,  or  "  whales/'  and  "  porpoises/'  whose  marine 
habits  and  fish-like  forms  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary mammalian  quadrupeds,  is  one  of  those  marvellous  evidences 
of  his  discriminating  power,  which  give  him  a  place  amongst  the 
greatest  philosophers  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  besides  the  proofs  which  these  generalizations  afford  of 
the  profoundly  philosophic  character  of  his  mind,  we  have  similar 
demonstrations  that  he  possessed  the  opposite  power  of  accurately 
noting  minute  details.  We  cannot  illustrate  this  portion  of  his 
mental  constitution  better,  than  by  quoting  the  l^mguage  of 
Professor  Owen : — 

*'  In  these  several  parts  of  his  extraordinary  work,  Aristotle  indicates 
nine  different  species  of  CephalopodSy  (marine  animals  allied  to  the 
nautilus,  or  cuttle-fish,)  with  so  much  precision,  and  with  so  happy  a 
selection  of  their  distinctive  characters,  that  modem  naturalists  have 
been  enabled  to  identify  almost  all  the  species  that  were  studied  by  the 
Stagyrite  two  thousand  years  ago. 

"  Of  these  we  may  first  mention  the  nautilus  which  adheres  to  its 
shell,  and  which,  we  conceive,  may  have  been  the  Nautilus  PompUius; 
second,  the  nautilus  which  does  not  adhere  to  its  shell,  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  ArgonatUa,  or  paper  nautilus  of  the  modems ;  third, 
the  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  officinalis)  ;  fourth  and  fifth,  the  great  and 
small  Calamaries  {Loligo  vulgaris  and  Loligo  media);  sixth  and 
seventh,  the  great  and  small  Polyps.  The  former  is  regarded  by 
Belon  and  Rondeletius  to  have  been  the  Sepia  Octopodia  of  Linnseus ; 
but  the  small  species,  which  Aristotle  states  to  have  been  variegated, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Eiehth,  the  Bolitcena, 
a  genus  of  octopods,  which  Aristotle  characterized  by  its  peculiar 
odour.  This  is  the  Eledona  moschata  of  Leach.  Ninth,  the  JEledonCy 
characterized  by  the  single  series  of  suckers,  and  to  which  the  JEle- 
dona  eirrosa  of  Leach  corresponds.  Respecting  the  living  habits  of 
the  Cephalopoda,  Aristotle  is  more  rich  in  details  than  any  other 
zoological  author;  and  Cuvier  has  observed  that  his  knowledge  of 
this  class,  both  zoological  and  anatomical,  is  truly  astonishing.*' — 
Enogclop,  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Art.  Cephalopoda, 

A  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  his  description  of  the 
redvov,  a  simple  Ascidian  mollusk,  of  anomalous  character,  and 
of  which  he  has  defined  the  anatomical  and  zoological  peculiari- 
ties with  remarkable  accuracy. 

On  turning  from  Aristotle's  knowledge  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy>  to  the  evidences  afforded  in  his  writings  of  his  acquaint- 
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anoe  with  the  human  &ame^  we  find  that^  on  some  points^  he  is 
actually  behind  Hippocrates^  and^  on  others^  he  has  made  no 
advance  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  He 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  veins :  the  name  aprrqpla  he  gave 
to  the  windpipe,  as  Hippocrates  had  previously  done;  whilst 
that  of  dofyrif,  which  the  latter  author  has  applied  to  the  bronchi, 
or  larger  subdivisions  of  the  windpipe,  he  assigned  to  the  great 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  which  appellation  the  aorta  has 
retained  to  the  present  day.  Though,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  he  not  only  recognised  that  the  pulsa- 
ting power  of  the  heart  was  inherent  in  the  organ  itself, — ^rather 
than  dependent  upon  the  respiratory  act,  as  others  had  supposed, 
— ^but  he  discovered  a  fact  with  which  modem  anatomists  are 
familiar, — that  this  pulsation  is  visible  in  the  egg  of  the  fowl, 
whilst  the  embryo  is  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  Indeed, 
Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circidation,  appeals  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristotle  on  this  point,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  more 
recent  observations.  He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
muscular  action,  though  both  he  and  Plato  thought  that  the 
muscles,  like  fat  or  clothing,  served  to  regulate  the  temperature, 
keeping  out  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter. 

We  cannot  better  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  Aristotle's 
crude  and  fanciful  notions  respecting  the  nervous  system,  than 
by  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  Prochaskca : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  widely  Aristotle,  with  many  others  of  the 
philosopliers  and  Stoics,  has  erred  in  assigning  a  use  for  the  bndn, 
having  described  it  as  an  inert  viscus,  cold  and  bloodless,  an  organ  sui 
generis,  not  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
seeing  that  it  is  of  no  use  except  to  cool  the  heart.  He  then  explained 
how  the  brain  might  be  the  refrigerator  of  the  heart ;  inasmuch  as 
vapours  arise  from  the  waters  and  earth,  and,  when  they  reach  the 
cold  middle  region  of  the  air,  are  condensed  into  water,  which,  ^ailing 
upon  the  earth,  cools  it ;  so,  abo,  the  hot  spirits  carried  from  the 
heart  to  the  brain,  with  the  blood,  and  there  being  cooled,  are  con- 
densed into  water,  which  descends  again  to  the  heart  for  the  purpose  of 
coohng  it.  (De  Animal.  Partib,,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.)  He  placed  the  seat 
of  the  rational  soul  in  the  heart,  where  it  can  exercise  all  its  functions ; 
and  he  therefore  made  the  nerves  (of  the  use  of  which  in  sensation  and 
motion  he  was  not  ignorant)  to  arise  from  the  heart.  This  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  as  to  the  heart  being  the  seat  of  the  soul,  appears  to  be 
preserved  even  to  our  own  days,  in  the  popular  modes  of  expression^ 
as  when  a  man  of  good  disposition  is  said  to  have  a  good  heart,  and 
the  writers  on  mor^  science  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.*' — 
Dr,  Lay  cock's  Translation,  p.  865. 

The  inferiority  of  Aristotle's  physiology,  on  this  point,  to  that 
of  Hippocrates,  and  even  of  Plato,  is  obvious,  since  they  both 
connected  the  brain  with  the  rational  faculties  as  their  instru- 
ment. He  also  denied  what  Hippocrates  had  affirmed, — that  all 
the  organs  of  sense' centred  in  the  brain.     At  the  same  time,  he 
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separated  the  vov^,  or  reasoning  faculty,  irom  the  remainder  of 
the  '^fnj)(rf,  or  common  animating  principle,  which  embodied  the 
vital  principle^  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties  of  modem 
writers. 

Aristotle  was  succeeded  at  the  Lyceum  by  the  Eresian  philoso- 
pher, Theophrastus,  who  supplemented  the  zoological  labours  of 
the  Stagyrite,  apparently  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  him 
that  Playfair  did  to  Hutton,  in  more  recent  times.  Most  of  his 
writings  on  Zoology  are  lost ;  but  his  zeal  left  a  memorial  behind, 
in  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  physician  Erasiatratus,  who 
appears,  from  a  remark  in  the  writings  of  Galen,  to  have  received 
a  part  of  his  education  under  the  great  Eresian. 

Erasistratus  lived  during  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  render  him  famous,  he  would  be 
remembered  as  the  luckiest  physician  on  record,  having  received 
a  hundred  talents,  or  more  than  j624,000,  in  one  fee,  for  curing 
AntiochuB,  the  eldest  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  King  of  Syria,  of 
a  fit  of  love-sickness,  after  a  fashion  that  was  as  original  as  it 
was  effective.  He  appears  to  have  paid  greater  attention  than 
most  other  ancient  writers  to  anatomical  studies.  His  works 
are  chiefly  lost,  being  only  known  from  short  extracts  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  Galen,  CoeUus  AureUanus,  and  others;  but 
these  extracts  demonstrate  how  much  more  accurate  was  his 
knowledge  of  human  Anatomy,  especially  on  some  points,  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.  He  appears  to  have  distinguished 
veins  from  arteries;  and  to  have  been  the  first  who  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  windpipe  as  an  afynipla,  and  assigned  to  it  its  pre- 
sent name  of  rpayeia.  At  the  same  time,  by  recognising  the 
common  origin  of  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  heart,  instead  of 
tracing  them  to  the  liver,  he  did  something  towards  diminishing 
the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients  on  this  sub- 
ject. But,  unfortunately,  he  conceived  that  the  arteries  con- 
tained air,  and  not  blood.  He  appears,  at  an  early  date,  to  have 
concluded,  that  there  existed  two  classes  of  nerves, — one  for  sen- 
sation, and  the  other  for  motion ;  the  former  being,  in  his  opi- 
nion, hollow,  and  springing  from  the  investing  membranes  of  the 
brain;  and  the  other,  from  the  brain  itself:  but  he  ultimately 
satisfied  himself,  that  they  all  sprang  from  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  not  from  its  membranes.  We  owe  to  him  the 
employment  of  the  term  "parenchyma,^'  as  applied  to  the  sub- 
stance of  a  gland,  being  used  by  him  in  connexion  with  the 
liver.  Inspiration  he  regarded  as  designed  to  fill  the  arteries  with 
air,  through  the  tracheia,  or  "  windpipe;  "  whence  he  supposed  it 
to  enter  the  vessels,  and  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  body,  the 
veins  alone  containing  the  blood.  Here,  again,  the  non-profes- 
sional reader  requires  a  word  of  explanation,  to  prevent  him  from 
accusing  these  ancients  of  stupid  folly,  which  the  exhibition  of 
notions  like  the   one  just  enunciated  may  tempt  him  to  do. 
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The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  highly  elastic^  owing  to  which  pro- 
perty they  retain  their  cylindrical  form  after  death.  But  they 
are  very  rarely  found,  on  dissection,  to  contain  blood,  that  ele- 
ment having  chiefly  passed  through  the  minute  capillaries,  and 
accumtdated  in  the  non-elastic  veins.  When  the  ancients 
examined  the  dead  body,  and  foimd  these  arterial  tubes  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  air,  they  not  imnaturally  concluded  that  this 
Tssvevfia,  or  spiritual  essence,  was  the  element  they  were  destined 
to  diffuse  tlurough  the  body.  Hence  the  way  in  which  various 
^'  spirits'^  became  mixed  up  with  their  physiological  speculations* 
Erasistratus  thought  that  an  animal  spirit  emanated  from  the 
head,  and  a  vital  one  from  the  heart. 

Apparently  contemporary  with  Erasistratus  was  Herophilus, 
a  native  of  Chalcedon,  but  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Alexandrian  School  of  Medicine ;  and  also  Philo- 
tinus,  his  fellow-pupil.  Herophilus  seems  to  have  distinguished 
between  nerves  of  sensation  and  those  of  motion,  and  introduced 
into  anatomical  technology  several  terms,  such  as  Torcidar 
HerophUi,  Calamtis  scriptariuSy  and  Duodenum;  names  still 
retained  in  modem  anatomical  works.  Fhilotinus,  according 
to  Galen,  declared  that  the  brain  was  only  an  excessive  excres- 
cence from  the  spinal  marrow,  which,  as  well  as  the  heart,  was 
of  no  use ! 

From  the  time  of  Erasistratus,  a  long  interval  occurred,  in 
which  no  new  discoveries  were  made,  and  no  anatomists  of 
distinction  appeared.  Various  medical  schools  were  in  exist- 
ence, that  of  Alexandria  being  the  most  celebrated;  but  they 
only  taught  the  doctrines  of  those  whom  they  recognised  as 
their  masters,  and  whose  ideas  they  appear  to  have  adopted  in  a 
way  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  truth.  More  attention  also 
was  probably  paid  to  the  study  of  Medicine  than  of  Anatomy, 
either  himian  or  comparative.  One  name  alone  stands  out  in 
strong  relief  during  the  long  interval  of  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, which  intervened  between  the  age  of  Erasistratus  and 
the  birth  of  Galen.  It  is  that  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  who  was 
bom  A.D.  22. 

His  lai^e  work  on  Natural  History,  whidii  stiU  remains, 
exhibits  this  celebrated  writer  as  a  most  diligent,  yet  credulous, 
collector  of  zoological  facts.  But  of  the  philosophic  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  writings  of  Aristolle,  no  traces  are  to  be 
found.  Hence  he  entertained  no  just  idea  of  the  importance 
of  anatomical  inquiries,  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  his  studies. 
Marvellous  and  incredible  tales  had  more  charms  for  him  than 
dissections :  hence  his  works  exhibit  a  wonderful  sprinkling  of 
winged  horses,  live  tritons,  animals  without  joints  in  their  legs ; 
others  compounded  of  the  stag,  boar,  horse,  and  elephant, 
reminding  us  of  the  fossil  MacrauchenuB  and  Toxodons  of 
America,  which  might  have  been  created  to  perplex  comparative 
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anatomists  as  to  the  zoological  shelf  they  ought  to  oocapy.  A 
part  of  the  eleventh  book  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  anatomical 
considerations;  but  it  contains  little  that  is  either  creditable  to 
Pliny^  or  useful  to  science.  He  makes  some  notable  generaliza* 
tions ;  such  as^  that  all  living  creatures  whatsoever,  having  blood, 
have  heads, — that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  cannot  wag 
his  ears, — and  that  birds  have  neither  veins  nor  arteries.  He 
considers  the  heart  as  "the  very  seat  of  the  mind  and  soul;'* 
he  speaks  of  the  arteries  as  "  the  passages  of  the  spirit  and  life,'' 
whilst  the  veins  are  "  the  very  conduits  that  cany  the  blood." 
He  tells  us  that  "the  arteries  want  sense;  and  no  marvel^ 
because  they  are  without  blood ; ''  but  of  the  brain  he  observes, 
"  It  is  the  fort  and  castle  of  all  the  senses ;  unto  it  all  the  veins 
from  the  heart  do  tend ;  in  it  they  all  do  likewise  end;  it  is  the 
very  highest  keep,  watch-tower,  and  sentinel  of  the  mind;  it  is 
the  helm  and  rudder  of  intelligence  and  good  imderstanding," — a 
statement  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  previous  declaration 
respecting  the  heart,  and  its  spiritual  tenant.  He  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophic  naturalist;  but  as  a  diligent  collector 
of  facts  and  fictions,  who  was  not  over  nice  as  to  their  value  or 
probability. 

The  birth  of  Galen,  a.d.  130,  constitutes  another  of  those 
critical  periods  in  the  history  of  science,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  A  native  of  Pergamos,  he  studied  in  the 
Schools  of  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria.  In  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  he  returned  to  Pergamos,  where  he  practised  as  a 
physician  until  his  thirty-fourth  year,  when  political  disturbances 
led  him  to  leave  his  native  place,  and  visit  Rome.  Here,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  subsequent 
life  was  spent  in  teaching,  and  practising  medicine;  attending, 
amongst  others,  the  Emperors  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and 
S.  Severus. 

It  is  evident  that  Galen  was  a  diligent  dissector ;  but,  owing 
to  the  prejudices  still  prevalent,  it  was  the  lower  animals,  rather 
than  the  himian  subject,  upon  which  he  principally  employed  his 
scalpel.  Some  of  his  descriptions  have  obviously  been  drawn 
ftom  apes,  especially  those  of  the  skeleton.  We  have  already 
referred  to  one  passage  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
great  advantages  enjoyed,  in  this  matter,  by  his  professional 
brethren  who  accompanied  the  imperial  troops  in  their  (xerman 
campaigns ;  nevertheless  he  made  great  advances  in  anatomical 
knowledge.  That  he  did  not  progress  still  further,  becofties  only 
intelligible  when  we  duly  estimate  the  power  of  educational  preju- 
dices in  biassing  the  judgment,  and  blinding  the  eyes.  The  old 
spiritual  philosophy  had  taken  deep  root  in  his  mind,  and  the 
incubus  was  never  cast  off. 

In  his  study  of  general  physiology,  Galen  appears  to  have 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  distinctions  which   are  now  generally 
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recognised.  The  vital  functions  are  capable  of  being  divided  into 
those  of  vegetative,  or  organic,  life,  and  those  of  animal  life ; 
comprehending,  under  the  former  term,  such  as  are  concerned  in 
the  construction  and  nutrition  of  the  individual,  and  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  species ;  and  under  the  latter,  the  higher  functions 
connected  mth  consciousness,  the  operations  of  the  senses,  and 
the  exercise'of  the  will.  May  there  not  be  the  germ  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  this  idea,  in  Galen's  supposition, — so  long 
afterwards  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Schools, — that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  immaterial  existence  in  man's  bodily  frame; 
namely,  the  nutritive,  of  which  the  liver  is  the  source ;  the  vital, 
of  which  the  heart  is  the  source;  and  the  rational,  which 
emanates  from  the  brain  ?  But  he  has  buried  this  approximation 
to  modem  philosophy — if  such  it  can  be  regarded — ^under  so 
heavy  a  load  of  hypothetical  powers  and  humours,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  truth 
bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  error,  that  Falstaff's 
pennyworth  of  bread  did  to  the  gallon  of  sack. 

He  enunciates  a  still  more  important  principle,  when  he 
affirms  that  all  the  solid  elements  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  body,  are  directly  derived  from  the  blood,  thus  recog- 
nising the  protoplasmic  character  of  the  circulating  fluid  now 
universally  admitted  to  be  its  essential  feature. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Galen  regarded  the  liver  as  the  great 
organ  of  sanguinification.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  portal  vein,  with  its  two  sets  of  branches.  He 
also  observed  the  lacteals,  or  "absorbent  vessels,"  specially 
designed  to  take  up  the  nutrient  portion  of  the  food,  and  convey 
it  into  the  general  circulation ;  but  he  did  not  distinguish  them 
from  the  veins,  of  which  he  thought  them  to  be  a  peculiar  group, 
destined  to  nourish  the  intestines  themselves.  Having  over- 
looked the  fundamental  distinction  between  these  two  sets  of 
vessels,  all  the  rest  of  his  physiology  became  erroneous.  He 
thought  that  the  visceral  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  now  known 
as  the  mesenteric  veins,  took  up  the  nutriment  fit>m  the  digested 
food^  and  conveyed  it  to  the  Uver ;  in  flowing  through  which  it 
was  converted  into  blood.  Here  he  supposed  it  to  be  taken  up 
by  a  second  set  of  veins,  (the  true  hepatic  veins,)  which  separated 
into  two  main  trunks ;  one  of  which  ascended  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  and  the  other  descended  towards  the  lower  extremity ; 
the  tw<^|  combined,  difiusing  the  blood  through  the  system.  Even 
the  noi^professional  reader  can  now  detect  the  admixture  of 
truth  and  error  in  this  hypothesis.  The  impure  venous  blood, 
returning  from  the  alimentary  canal,  pursues  a  course  towards 
and  through  the  liver,  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Gtden ; 
whilst  in  the  liver  it  is  transferred^  through  a  network  of 
minute  vessels,  into  the  hepatic,  or  true  vein  of  the  liver,  which 
re-conducts  it  out  of  that  organ  into  the  great  venous  trunk  of 
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^  the  body,  which  it  enters  near  its  junction  with  the  heart.  Here 
Galenas  radical  error  commenced.  He  reversed  the  true  motion 
of  the  blood ;  and,  instead  of  recognising  its  course  as  flowing 
into  the  heart,  he  supposed  that  it  parsed  by  that  centre  of 
the  vascular  system^  and  was  dispersed  througk  the  body  by  the 
veins,  one  branch  of  which  alone  entered  the  heart. 

He  concluded  that  in  all  air-breathing  animals  the  heart  con- 
tained the  same  number  of  cavities,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
two.     The  importance  of  the  auricles,  which  constitute  the  two 
additional  cavities  of  the  quadripartite  heart,  was  not  recognised 
by  him,  since  he  merely  regarded  them  as  appendages  to  the 
organ.     He  had  evidently  not  seen  the  reptilian  heart,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  ventricular  cavity.     All  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  several  of  the  large  vessels  proceeding  from  it,  are  described 
with  great  accuracy.     He  also  observed  the  strength  and  sinuous 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  but  deni^  their  muscu- 
larity.    He  distinguished  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins; 
and  whilst  he  admitted  that  the  former  contained  some  air,  he 
demonstrated  that  they  contained  blood  in  large  quantities; 
recognising  also  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  as  the  cause  of  that 
in  the  arteries,  and  the  existence  of  the  minute  capillary  vessels, 
forming  the  anastomoses,  or  terminal  communications  between 
the  arteries  and  the  veins.     The  general  conclusion  which  he 
deduced  from  all  this  was,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  blood  in 
the  body, — ^the  one  thick  and  heavy,  transmitted  through  thin 
veins,  adapted  to  allow  organs  needing  thick  blood  to  attract  it; 
and  the  other  thin  and  spirituous,  flowing  through  thick  arteries, 
through  the  walls  of  which,  owing  to  its  spirituous  nature,  the 
arterial  fluid  could  transude.      The  heart  was  compared   by 
him  to  a  stove,  which  eliminated  heat  to  warm  the  body ;  and 
the  object  of  respiration  was  the  moderation  of  this  heat.     The 
respiratory  process  he  considered  to  be  of  a  two-fold  character. 
In  the  one,  air  was  admitted  to  the  arteries  through  the  lungs, 
and,  in  the  other,  through  the  skin ;  the  diaphragm,  or  trans- 
verse muscle  i^eparating  the  thoracic  from  the  abdommal  cavity, 
being  regarded  as  the  principal  instrument  in  effecting  the 
pulmonary  respiration.     He  regarded   as  distinct  the  special 
respiration  involved  in  the  act  of  speaking,  which  he  beheved  to 
be  regulated  by  the  two  sets  of  small  oblique  muscles  connecting 
contiguous  ribs,  of  the  importance  of  which  muscles,  with  their 
action  in  contracting  the  chest,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
observer. 

He  possessed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  bones  and  joints,  as  in  locomotion;  whilst,  as  was 
remarked  by  the  late  Dr.  Kidd,  '^  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
Galen's  osteology,  would  be  almost  the  same  as  repeating  the 
treatise  of  any  modem  writer  on  that  subject.^' 

In  his  views  respecting  the  nervous  system,  we  have  an  admix- 
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tnre  of  tnith  and  error,  similar  to  those  already  recorded ;  but 
hsre  the  true  predominates  over  the  false.  The  brain  is  identi- 
fied by  him  as  the  organ  of  the  reasoning  power;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  phrenologist,  since  he  reoog- 
nises  the  connexion  between  a  very  small  h^d  and  a  deficiency 
of  wits,  though  he  does  not  allow  that  the  opposite  condition 
always  obtains.  His  account  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
the  nerves  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  displays  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  exact  knowledge,  extending  even  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  phrenic,  pneumogastric,  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  was 
iamiliar  with  their  respective  influences  on  respiration  and 
speech.  He  supposed  that,  whatever  power  the  nerves  possessed, 
they  derived  from  the  brain,  conveying  sensation  and  the  power 
of  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  He  conceived  the  existence 
of  three  classes  of  nerves  :  first,  those  presiding  over  sensation ; 
second,  those  which  regulate  motion ;  and,  third,  a  group  distri- 
buted to  seyeral  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  endowing  those  organs 
with  the  discriminative  power  of  selecting  or  rejecting  whatever 
might  be  beneficial  or  hurtfiil  to  the  system. 

Without  entering  further  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  views 
of  this  remarkable  man,  we  may  observe,  that  the  writings  of  no 
other  ancient  anatomist  display  such  an  amount  of  exact 
information,  or  indicate  such  a  persevering  use  of  the  dissecting 
knife,  at  least  amongst  the  lower  vertebrate  animals.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  his  description  of  the  human  skeleton,  with 
which  he  would  become  jGEimiliar  at  the  Alexandrian  School,  where 
it  was  habitually  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  students, 
the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Com- 
parative, rather  than  Human,  Anatomy. 

Neither  Galen,  nor  any  of  his  predecessors^  appears  to  have  had 
a  conception  of  those  grand  generalizations,  as  to  the  relations  of 
organs  and  organisms  to  one  another,  the  recent  discoveries  of 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Oken  and  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Cuvier  and 
Owen,  have  raised  anatomical  investigations  to  a  high  position  in 
the  scale  of  physical  sciences.  Their  knowledge  Was  detailed; 
but  the  details  were  insulated.  Centuries  had  to  roll  away 
before  the  veil  that  obscured  their  vision  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
anatomist  became  a  philosopher. 

A  longhand  dreary  void  now  occurs  in  the  history  of  Anatomy, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  department  of  literature  and  science. 
The  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  succession  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  destroyed  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  produced  such 
progressive  results  in  the  hands  of  Hippocrates  and  his  succes- 
sors. The  times  were  not  &vourable  to  the  consideration  of 
such  subjects.  Men  are  esteemed  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  reflect  the  wants  and  tastes  of  an  age ;  and 
the  subjects  of  their  investigations  are  appreciated  in  like  man- 
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ner.  Ordinary  minds  are  content  to  sail  with  the  stream^  and 
to  be  merely  the  blind  followers  of  accepted  authorities.  The 
genius  and  moral  courage  of  a  Harvey  and  a  Himter  enabled 
them  to  burst  through  fetters  that  would  have  bound  inferior 
men ;  but^  in  so  doings  these  heroes  had  to  encounter  a  storm  of 
obloquy  and  opposition,  compared  with  which,  showers  of  grape 
and  exploding  shrapnells  are  mere  playthings.  The  contagious 
excitement  affoi*ded  by  companionship  will  sometimes  enable  a 
coward  to  charge  a  battery,  and  rush  cheering  up  to  the  muzzles 
of  its  guns;  but  the  man  who  would  question,  much  more 
destroy,  the  fallacies  which  centuries  have  rendered  sacred,  who 
dares  to  tell  a  generation  of  sophists  that  both  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  trod  in  a  wrong  path,  that  he  alone  has  the 
internal  light  which  will  prove  a  truer  guide,  must  prepare  for  a 
conflict  of  a  different  kind.  The  history  of  Harvey  is  a  com- 
mentary on  this  subject, — envied,  feared,  ridiculed.  Unlike 
most  discoverers,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  philosophy 
established  during  his  own  life.  But  such  men  rarely  enjoy  this 
felicity.  Their  reputations  must  generally  be  left  to  receive 
justice  from  a  more  enlightened  posterity. 

Long  after  the  death  of  Galen,  the  scientific  world  fidled  to 
exhibit  men  of  this  metal.  Even  that  great  anatomist  was  not 
free,  according  to  Harvey,  from  some  of  the  weakness  just 
referred  to.  Harvey  speaks  of  him  as  "  not  yielding  implicitly  to 
the  truth,  which  it  appears  he  could  not  help  seeing,  but  rather 
being  guided  by  caution  lest  he  should  offend  the  ancient 
physic.^'  Subsequently  to  his  time,  the  genius  of  the  age 
delighted  in  logomachies  and  puerile  subtleties.  The  man  who 
could  display  the  greatest  skill  in  splitting  hairs,  carried  off  the 
honours  of  the  day.  Amidst  this  senseless  war  of  words,  a 
Harvey  or  a  Hunter,  a  Cu\der  or  a  Bell,  would  have  failed  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  The  intangible  dogma  of  ''  animal  spirits " 
better  accorded  with  the  tastes  of  the  age,  than  the  exact  demon- 
strations of  modern  science  would  have  done.  Through  the  dis- 
mal interval  of  twelve  centuries,  the  gloom  of  night  rested  upon 
the  anatomical  world;  and  though,  here  and  there,  a  momentary 
gleam  flashed  across  the  sky,  it  was  the  coruscation  of  an 
aurora,  and  not  the  light  of  a  planet.  The  professional  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  Galen  and  Aris- 
totle ;  and  men  satisfied  themselves,  like  the  Chinese  successors 
of  Confucius,  with  expository  illustrations  and  commentaries  on 
the  works  of  their  illustrious  masters. 

The  physical  sky  is  said  to  be  the  darkest  just  before  the 
dawn;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere.  A 
twilight  of  inquiry  gradually  prepares  the  way  for  great  changes. 
Luther  was  anticipated  by  the  Bohemian  martyrs,  and  Newton 
pioneered  by  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  sun  of  Harvey  rose  above  the  horizon,  it  foimd  a 
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few  planets  in  the  darkened  heavens^ — attracting  the  gaze  of 
men^  but  affording  little  Ught. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  anatomical  science 
was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  who,  after  the  excitement  of 
a  career  of  military  conquest,  settled  down  to  pursue  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  peace.  Such  names  as  Rhazes  and  Avicenna, 
Avenzoar  and  Averroes,  then  stood  *high,  as  thie  Coopers,  the 
Brodies,  and  the  Clarkes  of  their  day.  But  the  Saracen  Phy- 
sicians paid  little  attention  to  Anatomy.  The  new  science  of 
Chemistry  was  springing  into  existence,  and  received  much  of 
their  care,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  technical  terms,  AU 
cohol,  Al-kali,  &c.,  which  indicate  an  Arab  origin.  Materia 
Medica,  and  descriptions  of  disease,  bore  a  close  relation  to 
chemical  science,  and  were  equally  favourite  objects  of  study; 
but  all  these  Saracen  writers  adopted  the  medical  philosophy 
prevalent  in  the  countries  which  their  arms  had  subjugated,  and 
became  the  devoted  followers  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  whose 
doctrines  were  alike  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bagdad  and  of 
Spain. 

The  twelfth  century,  which  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Ara- 
bic medical  schools  in  the  Peninsula,  was  succeeded  by  another 
dark  period  of  three  hundred  years,  in  which  anatomical  science 
made  little  progress.  The  interval  was  not  without  great  men 
in  other  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Painting  was 
reviving  under  Giotto  and  Giovanni  Cimabue;  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  were  adorning  the  realms  of 
poetry;  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Marco  Polo  were  pioneering 
future  travellers  through  distant  regions.  Piers  Langtoft, 
Froissart,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  became  the  progenitors 
of  an  illustrious  race  of  historians.  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  and 
Walter  de  Merton,  were  bestirring  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
education  in  Paris  and  Oxford.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus  were  shaking  the  theological  Schools  to  their  centre ;  and 
even  Natural  Philosophy,  though  largely  mingled  with  displays 
of  the  credulity  of  the  age,  was  progressing  in  the  hands  of  Ray- 
mond Lully,  Plavio  Giola,  and  Roger  Bacon. 

The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Universities 
of  Bologna  and  Paris,  followed,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  by  medical  schools  in  Vienna  and  most  of  the  large 
Italian  cities.  To  these  schools  the  spirit  of  anatomical  investi- 
gation was  now  transferred;  and,  in  the  sixteenth  and  subse- 
quent centuries,  they  did  vast  service  in  producing  a  slow,  but 
progressive,  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
One  distinguished  name  alone  occurs  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,— that  of  Moudini,  who  broke  down  the  barrier  of  a  deeply- 
rooted  popular  prejudice,  by  publicly  dissecting  two  female  sub* 
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jects  at  Bologna;  and  who  published  a  very  accurate  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  illustrated  with  anatomical  plates. 
This  striking  work  became  the  text-book  of  the  Italian  schools 
for  three  hundred  years. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  slavish  submission  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Galen,  which  had  so  long  held  the  anatomists  in  bond- 
age, was  tlirown  oflF  by  Vesalius.  Of  the  extent  of  that  submis- 
sion some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  conduct  of  Sylvius, 
who  was  the  tutor  of  Vesalius  at  Paris.  Sylvius,  following  the 
example  of  Berenger  of  Carpi,  substituted  human  bodies  for 
pigs,  on  which  the  demonstrations  of  the  lecture-room  had  been 
previously  made,  and,  being  a  diligent  student,  he  soon  detected 
the  inapplicability  of  Galenas  descriptions  to  the  demonstrations 
before  his  eyes;  but,  rather  than  admit  that  the  descriptions 
were  faulty,  he  preferred  to  conclude,  that  the  examples  before 
him  were  abnormal  and  accidental  variations  from  the  proper 
condition  of  the  body ;  and  when  this  did  not  suj£ce  to  explain 
the  anomalies,  he  had  recourse  to  the  supposition,  that,  since 
the  time  when  Galen  wrote,  the  human  frame  had  degenerated, 
and  hence  the  discrepancies  which  he  could  not  overlook ! 
Strong,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  prejudices  which  could  so 
distort  the  self-evident  truth. 

Vesalius  was  not  the  man  to  be  held  down  by  such  narrow 
notions.  He  studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris,  and  afterwards 
lectured  on  Anatomy  at  Padua.  The  result  of  his  investigations 
was  the  production  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  which  contained  many  truths  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  Galen.  He  was  fsunihar  with  the 
valves  of  the  veins,  several  of  which  he  discovered,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  ven<B  cava  with  the  heart,  the  difference  between 
veins  and  arteries,  and  the  dependence  of  the  circulation  and  the 
arterial  pulse  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  though  mistaking  the 
exact  mode  of  its  contraction.  The  blood  he  believed  to 
advance  and  recede  in  the  veins,  according  as  it  met  with  obsta- 
cles to  its  progress.  He  contended  for  the  solidity  of  the  parti- 
tion separating  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart,  which  Galen  and 
his  followers  believed  to  be  porous,  transmitting  blood  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  He  recognised  the  inherent  contractility  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  muscular  tendons 
to  ligaments;  and  rectified  innumerable  errors  respecting  the 
structure  and  position  of  the  bones,  brain,  eye,  pleura,  and  vari- 
ous viscera  of  the  body.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  his  dis- 
coveries in  this  department  would  require  us  to  devote  pages  to 
the  task.  But  not  having  recognised  the  course  of  the  blood, 
he  was  still  in  bondage  to  Galenas  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of 
"  spirits,^'  of  which  he  believed  the  "  animal '^  to  be  secreted  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  "vital**  in  the  heart;  the 
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latter  being  conducted  with  some  blood  througb  the  arteries  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  * 

This  assault  by  Yesalius  on  the  canonized  authority  of  Galen 
waB  only  equalled  in  its  effects  by  that  made  at  a  later  date  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Theology  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  A  host  of  opponents  sprang  up  to  rescue  Gralen 
from  such  unhallowed  hands^  amongst  whom  was  Sylvius,  the 
venerable  preceptor  of  Vesalius.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the 
spell  of  authority  and  prestige  was  broken;  a  free  spirit  of 
inquiry  once  more  prevailed,  and,  notwithstanding  his  manifold 
errors  and  imperfections,  Yesalius  was  triumphant. 

Amongst  those  who  contended  for  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  were 
Fallopius,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  his  opponent,  and  Eustachius, 
to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having  united  the  study  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  with  that  of  the  human  frame, — a  union  which, 
as  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  demonstrated, 
is  essential  to  the  elevation  of  Anatomy  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Fallopius  gives  us  a  hint  in  one  of  his  works,  as  we  are  reminded 
by  Sprengel,  respecting  the  way  in  which  they  managed  matters 
in  those  days,  when  Anatomy  Bills  had  no  existence,  and  ''  sub- 
jects''  were  scarce: — ^' Lorsque  les  Anatomes  manquaient  des 
cadavres,  ils  priaient  les  Princes  de  leur  accorder  un  criminel, 
gu'ils  faisaieni  pMr  ik  leur  mani^re,  comme  dit  Fallope,  fest-h- 
dirCy  avec  I'cpium,  et  gu'Us  diss^gtuiisnt  ensuitel^^  t 

There  is  yet  one  more  illustrious  name  belonging  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  rarely  identified  with  the  prepress  of  Anatomy, 
but  whose  writings  display  great  knowledge  of  this  science.  It 
is  that  of  Michael  Servetus,  the  victim  of  Genevan  intolerance. 
Servetus,  like  Yesalius,  was  satisfied  that  the  blood  could  not 
pass  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other  through  the  septum ; 
hence  he  concluded  that  it  must  proceed  through  the  lungs,  where 
it  became  charged  with  the  vital  spirit  obtained  from  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  He  also  deduced,  from  the  large  size  of  the  artery 
and  veins  going  to  the  limgs,  the  philosophical  conclusion,  that 
these  vessels  must  have  some  other  frmction  than  that  of  merely 
nourishing  those  organs.  He  determined,  besides,  that  the  course 
'  of  the  blood  just  described  was  first  pursued  on  the  birth  of  the 
individual. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  six- 
teenth century  presented  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  ana- 
tomical science.     It  is  the  glory  of  English  anatomists,  that  the 

^  Yesalius  received  assistance,  in  the  production  of  Ids  anatomical  plates,  from  the 
pencil  of  Titian, — ^who  thus  familiarixed  himself  with  the  human  frame,  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  had  previooaly  done  for  Delia  Tone,  the  Professor  at  Padna  and  Pavia, — and  Michel 
Angelo,  who  also  devoted  his  attention  to  engraving  anatomical  pUtes ;  affording  adminhle 
lessons  to  modem  artists  respecting  the  foundation  that  must  he  laid,  if  they  would  win 
ahiding  fame  as  delineators  of  the  human  figure. 

t  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  M^dedne^  tome  iv.,  p.  15« 
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noon-day  brightness  of  the  subsequent  age  emanated  from  one 
of  themselves.  The  small  town  of  Folkestone,  in  Kent^  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  a  locality  rich  in  the  beaatiful  fossils  with  which 
its  soft  blue  clay  abounds ;  but  in  the  medical  world  its  claim 
to  distinction  rests  on  jbhe  fact,  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
immortal  Hairey. 

The  son  of  a  gentleman  in  easy  circumstances,  and  a  mother 
who,  according  to  an  epitaph  in  Folkestone  church,  appears  to 
have  been  a  superior  woman,  Harvey  obtained,  in  early  hfe,  the 
educational  advantages  which  laid  the  founda^on  of  his  fiiture 
greatness.  After  studying  at  Canterbury  and  Cambridge,  he 
followed  the  custom  of  his  age,  and  proceed  to  the  Continent 
to  complete  his  medical  studies,  selecting  the  University  of 
Padua  as  Ins  Alma  Mater.  At  that  time,  Jerome  Fabricius, 
of  Aquapendente,  pupil  and  successor  of  Fallopius,  held  the 
Anatomical  Chair ;  and,  like  his  great  teacher,  drew  largely  firom 
the  resources  afforded  by  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  explaining 
and  iUustrating  the  functions  of  the  human  body.  From 
Fabridus  Harvey  learnt  the  structure  of  the  valves  of  the  veins. 
On  his  return  to  England,  where  he  became  an  eminentiy  suc- 
cessful and  flourishing  practitioner,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  their  uses;  and  in  1619  he  first  publicly  enun- 
ciated his  theory  of  the  double  circulation  of  the  blood.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  English  Physicians  were  the  unwavering  followers 
of  Galen,  as  the  Italians  had  been  prior  to  the  rebellion  of 
Yesalius.  Conscious,  doubtiess,  of  the  opposition  which  his 
new  views  would  have  to  encounter,  Harvey  waited  nine  years 
after  the  true  idea  of  the  circulation  su^ested  itself  to  his  own 
mind,  before  promulgating  it  to  the  world;  experimenting, 
meanwhile,  so  satisfactorily,  as  to  place  his  theory  in  a  position 
to  defy  dispute.  But,  notwithstandiog  the  clearness  of  his 
proofs,  on  the  first  announcement  of  the  doctrine,  it  was  univer- 
sally rejected  by  those  who  held  the  highest  rank  as  ana- 
tomical teachers.  Even  those  who  were  disposed  to  admit  the 
fallacy  of  the  hypotheses  of  Galen,  could  not  but  believe  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  blood  in  the  body, — the  one,  dark- 
coloured  and  thick,  flowing  in  the  veins ;  and  the  other,  bright 
and  red,  contained  in  the  arteries.  One  of  Harvey's  fundamental 
propositions  was  the  unity  of  the  blood.  His  opponents,  obliged 
to  admit  some  movement  in  the  fluid,  supposed,  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  done,  .that  the  two  fluids  commingled  through 
imaginary  apertures  in  the  septum  of  the  heart,  as  Galen  had 
suggested.  Harvey  demonstrated,  in  the  most  condusive  man- 
ner, that  no  such  orifices  existed;,  and  that  the  connexion 
between  the  contents  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  must  be 
through  minute  terminal  vessels  which  united  the  two.  These 
vessels  were  never  seen  by  Harvey,  but  he  inferred  their  pre- 
sence; the  correctness  of  the  inference  being  demonstrated  by 
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Malpighi  a  few  years  later.  That  such  a  communication  existed, 
wa«  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Galen  and  his  school,  though 
they  were  ignorant  of  its  significance  and  purport. 

The  universal  opposition  which  the  Harveyan  doctrine  at  first 
encountered,  gradually  died  away,  as  advocates  for  its  truth  sprang 
up,  chiefly  from  amongst  the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
But  this  was  no  sudden  result.  The  progress  of  truth  was  slow, 
but  sure.  Meanwhile,  Harvey  was  paying  the  penalty  of  an 
innovator.  Like  John  Hunter  at  a  later  date,  he  was  howled 
at  by  a  pack  of  self-sufficient  sciolists,  who,  unhappily,  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  immortal  discoverer  feel  their  influence. 
The  story  is  one  alike  humiliating  to  the  profession  and  to  our 
common  humanity.  On  the  appearance  of  his  book,  Aubrey 
tells  us  that ''  he  fell  mightily  in  his  practice;  it  was  believed  by 
the  vulgar  that  he  was  crack-brained;  and  all  the  Physitians 
were  against  him.''     Dr.  Willis  observes,  on  this  subject, — 

"  So  it  has  mostly  been  with  those  who  have  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge !  The  empiric,  under  the  title  of  the  *  practical 
man,'  in  his  unsuspecting  ignorance,  sets  himself  up,  and  is  admitted 
as  an  arbiter  wherever  there  is  difficulty :  blind  himself,  he  leads  the 
blinded  multitude  the  way  he  Hsts.  He  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  medical  science,  lost  his  practice  for  his  pains;  and  the 
routineer,  with  an  appropriate  salve  for  every  sore,  a  pill  and  potion 
for  each  particular  ache  and  ail,  would  not  give  threepence  for  one  of 
his  prescriptions !  *  did  not  admire  his  therapeutique  way ! !  and  could 
not  tell  what  he  did  aim  at ! ! !  Ignorance  and  presumption  have 
never  hesitated  to  rend  the  veil  that  science  and  modesty,  all  in  sup- 
plying the  means,  have  still  owned  their  inability  to  raise.  If  Harvey 
faltered,  who  of  his  contemporaries  could  rightly  presume  to  walk 
secure  ?  And  yet  did  each  and  all  of  them,  unconscious  of  the  dark- 
ness, tread  their  twilight  paths  assuredly;  whilst  he,  the  divinity 
among  them,  with  his  eyes  unsealed,  felt  httle  certain  of  his  way.  So 
it  has  still  been  with  medicine ;  and  the  world  must  make  many  a 
lusty  onward  stride  in  knowledge  before  it  can  be  otherwise.*' — Life 
of  Harvey,  (Sydenham  Society's  Edition  of  Harvey's  Works,)  p.  xxiv. 

Whilst  Harvey  was  maturing  his  theory  of  the  circulation, 
other  observers  were  investigating  the  vessels  known  as  "  lac- 
teals  "  and  "  absorbents.''  The  former  of  these  take  up  the 
nutritious  elements  of  the  food  from  the  intestines,  whilst  the 
latter  take  up  in  succession  all  the  atoms  of  the  body,  playing 
their  part  in  that  incessantly  active  process  of  absorption  and 
deposition,  which,  in  a  few  years,  leaves  to  a  man  nothing  of  his 
former  self.     The  numerous  small  branches  of  these  vessels, 

*  "Aubrey  had  recordfid,  'Though  all  his  profession  would  allow  him  to  be  aii 
excellent  anatomist,  I  never  heard  any  that  admired  his  therapeutique  way.  I  knew 
several  practitioners  in  this  town  that  would  not  have  given  threepence  for  one  of  his 
bills  (prescriptions),  and  (who  said)  that  a  man  conld  hardly  tell  by  his  bills  what  he  did 
aSm  at.' " — "  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,"  8vo.   London,  1818. 
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which  spring  from  the  abdomiiial  viscera  and  from  the  lower 
extremities^  unite  to  form  the  thoracic  duct,  or  main  trunk 
which  conveys  the  absorbed  elements  in  a  fluid  state  to  the 
point  where  the  veins  of  the  left  arm  and  side  of  the  neck  meet^ 
and  where  this  fluid  enters  the  general  circulation.  This  duct 
was  first  discovered  by  Eustachius,  a  Professor  at  Rome,  and 
Physician  to  Cardinal  d'Urbino;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  its 
functions.  In  1622,  AsseUi,  a  Professor  at  Pavia,  discovered 
the  lacteals  which  absorb  the  chyle,  or  nutritious  product  of 
digestion,  from  the  intestines.  His  attention  was  drawn  to 
them,  whilst  dissecting  a  dog,  by  the  white  colour  of  their  con- 
tents. He  erred  as  to  their  destination,  tracing  them,  as  he 
thought,  first  to  the  pancreas,  and  afterwards  to  tike  liver,  being 
biassed  by  the  old  notion  that  the  liver  was  the  great  organ  of 
sanguinification.  In  1641,  Hoffinan  of  Brandenburg,  and  Wir- 
sung,  a  Bavarian,  found  the  true  excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas 
opening  into  the  bowel ;  and  Bartholin,  of  Copenhagen,  at  the 
same  time  recognised  its  function ;  thus  removing  one  cause  of 
obscurity  respecting  the  nstture  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  In  1647, 
Jean  Pecquet,  of  Dieppe,  but  residing  at  Montpellier,  re-discovered 
in  a  dog  the  thoracic  duct,  previously  seen,  but  not  compre- 
hended, by  Eustachius;  and,  what  was  important,  he  traced  its 
connexion  at  its  lower  extremity  with  the  lacteals  of  AsseUi; 
whilst,  at  its  upper  end,  he  observed  its  junction  with  the  veins  of 
the  left  arm  and  left  side  of  the  neck,  where  they  unite  to  form 
a  common  trunk,  conveying  .the  blood  back  to  the  heart.  This 
most  important  discovery  was  folloived,  in  1651,  by  that  of  the 
lymphatic  or  absorbent  vessels,  which  are  distributed,  not  merely 
to  the  intestines,  but  throughout  the  body,  where  they  take  up 
the  effete  matter,  but  which  chiefly  empty  themselves,  as  do  the 
lacteals,  into  the  thoracic  di^ct.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  sets  of  vessels  was  first  made  by  Olaus  Rudbeck,  a  youth  of 
twenty-one,  who  subsequently  became  a  Professor  at  Upsala. 
It  is  somewhat  painftd  to  find  the  enlightened  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  rejecting  these  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Rudbeck,  Pecquet,  and  Asselli,  in  a  spirit  more  worthy  of  his 
own  unreasonable  opponents  than  of  himself. 

Equally  important  discoveries  were  now  made  respecting  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  Jungs.  At  this  early  period  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  atmospheric  air  by  Lavoisier  and 
Priestley  were,  of  course,  unknown ;  but  though  the  actual  cha- 
racters and  properties  of  oxygen  were  not  understood,  Bathurst, 
Henshaw,  and  Mayow  had  ascertained  some  of  its  properties. 
Mayow,  especially,  concluded  that  one  of  the  elements  composing 
the  atmosphere  acted  upon  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  that  the 
gas  which  did  so  was  the  one  that  supported  ordinary  combus- 
tion. He  also  pointed  out  the  great  probability  that  this 
unknown  element  had  been  in  some  degree  comprehended  by 
some  of  the  ancient  physiologists,  and  indicated  by  them  under 
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the  vague,  but  common,  designation  of  "  vital  spirit/'  Prior  to 
this  period,  the  followers  of  Galen  supposed  that  the  air-tubes  of 
the  lungs  were  continuous  with  the  arteries,  and  that  the  air 
was  thus  transmitted  through  the  respiratory  organs  to  these 
latter  vessels.  But  Malpighi,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Bologna  and  Messina,  Hooke,  the  Secretary  to  the  rising  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  several  other  anatomists,  ascertained, 
with  substantial  accuracy,  the  relation  between  the  air-tubes  and 
the  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  demonstrating  the  absence  of  all 
continuity  between  them. 

It  is  remarkable  how  lively  an  interest  in  anatomical  investi- 
gations was  excited  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  during  this 
fertile  period.  Mnch  of  this  was  unquestionably  due  to  the 
active  eflForts  of  the  Bx)yal  Society  of  London.  Its  Fellows 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  the  bodies  of  all  criminals 
executed  at  Tyburn,  and  claimed  the  rights  thus  delegated  to 
them.  Whenever  a  dissection  was  about  to  take  place,  the 
announcement  was  made  to  all  the  Fellows.  The  aidvautages 
which  the  members  of  the  Society  enjoyed  through  these  public 
dissections,  were  not  confined  to  them,  but  indirectly  benefited 
others  less  favourably  situated,  and  stimulated  them  to  the 
pursuit  of  similar  inquiries, — ^not  the  least  of  the  many 
benefits  which  we  owe  to  that  venerable,  but  still  vigorous, 
institution. 

Willis — also  a  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  at  Oxford — now  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  the  structure 
and  Amctions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  most  important  contribution  to  Comparative  Anatomy,  by 
devoting  a  chapter  in  one  of  his  worics  to  the  structure  and 
zoology  of  the  lower  animals.  The  instinctive  powers  of  animals 
he  attributed  to  an  anima,  or  '^  corporeal  soiil,"  seated  in  the 
cerebellum,  distinguishing  this  from  the  animus,  or  "intellec- 
tual soul,''  situated  in  the  cerebrum  or  ''  true  brain," — an  opinion 
which  modem  science  has  not  confirmed.  But  in  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  psychological  distinctions,  and  in  the  assignment 
of  particular  functions  to  special  parts  of  the  brain,  he  opened 
out  a  new  field  for  investigation,  and  established  his  reputation 
as  the  first  anatomist  of  his  day. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  organs  of  sense  attracted 
much  attention,  especially  the  eye.  Kepler,  the  astronomer, 
studied  the  crystalline  lens,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  merely 
an  instrument  for  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  and  not,  as 
previously  thought,  the  true  organ  of  vision.  This  important 
demonstration  was  ftirther  illustrated  by  the  Jesuit  Scheiner,  a 
resident  at  the  Court  of  the  German  Emperor  Matthias.  He 
not  only  established  the  different  refracting  powers  of  the  various 
humours,  &c.,  in  the  eye,  but  also  the  motion  of  the  pupil,  the 
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dependence  of  the  Tisual  power  on  the  retina  as  its  true  organ, 
and  the  approximation  or  recession  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  and 
from  the  retina,  accommodating  the  eye  to  the  diflfering  distances 
of  the  objects  looked  at.  Descartes  contributed  something  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  same  subject,  whilst  Fabricius  de  Peyresc, 
of  Aix  in  Provence,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  tfie  study  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  this  organ,  in  which  study  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Briggs,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London,  who  discovered  the  sphericity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  in  the  fish,  and  the  relation  of  its  form  and  consequent 
high  refracting  power,  to  the  dense  watery  medium  in  which 
these  animals  live.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  attracted  the  attention  of  Jules 
Casserius,  a  Professor  at  Padua,  who  made  Comparative 
Anatomy  subservient  to  his  investigations  on  that  oi^an  in  man, 
many  portions  of  which  he  described  with  considerable  accuracy. 
He  was  followed  :by  several  -  others,  especially  Cecile  FoHus, 
Manfrede  of  Rome,  Perrault,  who,  like  Casserius,  availed  him- 
self of  his  knowledge  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Paduan  savant;  and  especially  Joseph 
Guischard  Duvemey,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  in  Paris^  who  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  intricate  oi^an.  He 
especially  discovered  that  the  function  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
was  to  convey  air  from  the  pharynx  to  the  interior  of  the 
organ,  causing  it  to  act  on  the  principle  of  a  drum.  Raymond 
Vieussens,  a  Professor  at  Montpellier,  and  Amboine  Valsalva, 
still  fiirther  perfected  the  history  of  the  ear. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists 
that  ever  lived,  was  working,  in  comparative  obscurity,  at  Delft, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  revolution  destined  to  place  all 
the  natural  sciences,  but  especially  Anatomy,  in  an  entirely  new 
position.  On  April  29th,  1673,  we  find  Regnier  de  Graaf,  a 
distinguished  Physician  and  anatomist  of  Delft,  writing  to 
Oldenberg,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  first 
editor  of  the  ^^Philosophical  Transactions,'^  that  "one  Mr. 
Leuwenhoeck  hath  lately  contrived  microscopes  excelling  those 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  ;'^  and  along  with  this  letter  was 
sent  the  first  communication  from  Leuwenhoeck  to  the  Royal 
Society,  describing  the  structure  of  a  bee  and  a  louse.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  additional  communications,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  in  number,  of  which  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Memoirs  were  printed  in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions."  The  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  high  compliment  addressed  to  him  by  a  classic  of 
his  day,  the  justice  of  which  was  recognised  by  the  entire  scien- 
tific world : — 
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"  Rursus  apud  Batavo9  fundurU  oracula  Delphi  ; 
Stc  habitat  Phoebus^  Orcsda  mutajacet. 
S\c  habitat  Fhaebw  ;  mm  iste  per  ora  Sibylla 

Doctus  apud  vanos  nan  nisi  vana  loqui  : 
Clarior  et  melior  ;  solidas  qui  condidit  artes^ 
Delphos  ingenii fertilitate  beat"    * 

Leuwenhoeck  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  appreciated 
the  significance  of  the  blood-globules.  These  were  primarily 
seen  by  Malpighi ;  but  the  Bolognese  Professor  does  not  appear 
to  have  rightly  estimated  the  importance  of  his  own  discovery. 
The  Dutch  philosopher^  who  also  detected  them  by  an  inde« 
pendent  observation,  gave  them  the  prominence  they  deserved. 
At  a  later  period,  (1690,)  he  made  the  still  more  brilliant  disco- 
very that,  by  means  of  his  wondrous  instrument,  he  could 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Harveyan  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  by  revealing  its  actual  course  and  motion  in  the 
foot  of  the  frog,  and  in  the  fins  of  fishes.  He  examined  the 
structure  of  muscle,  recognising  its  elementary  fibres,  as  well  as 
the  ultimate  fibrilUe  into  which  each  fibre  can  be  resolved.  He 
observed  that  the  fibres  of  some  muscles — ^which  we  now  know  to 
be  those  termed  ^'  vobmtary,^^  or  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which,  like  the  heart,  are  incapable 
of  being  so  influenced — ^were  marked  by  numerous  transverse 
struB,  Hooke  had  previously  obtained  a  glimpse  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  the  observations  of  both  these  savans  were  overlooked 
until  1741  and  1781,  when  Muys  and  Fontana  again  detected 
them,  and  even  pointed  out  their  value  in  distinguishing  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  fibre:  but,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  these  results  were  again  lost  sight  of,  until  the  facts  were 
re-discovered  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Mr.  Lister,  in  1882.  Like 
Dr.  Martin  Barry  at  the  present  day,  Leuwenhoeck  thought 
that  these  stria  were  due  to  a  spiral  thread  wound  round  the 
fibre,  and  to  which  he  supposed  the  contractile  power  of  the 
muscle  was  due;  an  hypothesis  which  has  now  few  advocates. 
The  numerous  animalcules  abounding  in  water  attracted  the 
attention  of  Leuwenhoeck  at  an  early  period ;  and  he  noted  the 
peculiar  cilite,  or  delicate  filaments,  with  which  various  parts 
of  their  bodies  are  covered,  and  which  constitute  their  locomo- 
tive organs, — his  being,  apparently,  the  first  observations  made 
on  this  important  subject.  In  addition  to  these  researches,  the 
structure  of  teeth,  bone,  hairs,  nervous  substance,  epithelium,  as 
'well  as  the  phenomena  of  animal  generation,  were  made  matters 
of  inquiry,  along  with  a  variety  of  less  important  topics ;  and, 
though  his  communications  are  replete  with  errors, — such,  for 
example,  as  concluding  hair,  grey  nervous  matter,  and  other  ceUu- 
lar  tissues  to  be  mere  aggregations  of  the  globules  which  he  had 
found  in  the  blood, — ^he  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  great 
founder  of  histological  science.     Strange  it  is  that  a  century  and 
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a  half  had  to  elapse  before  an  isolated  professorship  could  be 
established  for  the  teaching  of  the  revelations  of  the  microscope, 
notwithstanding  the  magnificent  demonstrations  of  its  value 
afforded  thus  early  by  the  labours  of  one  persevering  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  the  early  volumes  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  and  not  to  be  struck  with  tlie  importance 
which  Comparative  Anatomy  was  rapidly  acquiring  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Prior  to  this  period,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Works  of  ArLstotle,  its  study  had  only  borne 
the  same  relation  to  that  of  Human  Anatomy  which  landscape- 
painting  did  to  the  delineation  of  the  human  form.  It  was 
accessory  and  illustrative,  rather  than  the  primary  object  of 
inquiry.  The  case  was  now  altered.  Martin  Lister,  a  Physician 
of  York,  afterwards  medical  attendant  upon  Queen  Anne,  was 
investigating  the  structure  of  shells  and  insects ;  Ray,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith, — who  raised  himself,  not  only  to  a  fellowship, 
but  to  a  succession  of  varied  lectureships  in  Trinity  Collie, 
and  who  nobly  sacrificed  all  his  collegiate  privileges,  rather  than 
sign  a  Declaration  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, — 
was  ranging  through  every  department  of  animate  nature;  Wil- 
loughby,  his  pupil,  though  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven, 
lived  long  enough  to  become  a  leading  ornithologist  and  the  father 
of  ichthyological  science ;  Swammerdam,  of  Amsterdam^  a  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  Leyden,  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  injecting 
blood-vessels  with  wax,  was  elucidating  the  anatomy  of  insects ; 
Edward  Tyson,  one  of  the  Lecturers  to  the  Gresham  College,  was 
studying  the  mammalia  and  worms :  whilst  a  host  of  such  men 
as  Peyer,  of  Schaffhausen;  Plot,  the  historian  of  Oxfordshire, 
and  first  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum;  Bartholin  of 
Copenhagen,  the  discoverer,  along  with  Budbeck,  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels ;  Malpighi,  the  author  of  a  laborious  work  on  the 
Silkworm, — a  masterly  specimen  of  an  anatomical  monograph ; 
and  Aldrovandus,  of  Bologna,  whose  zeal  for  his  pursuits  led  to 
the  ruin  of  his  ample  fortunes,  and  his  melancholy  death  in  a 
hospital;  were  engaged  on  important  inquiries  into  the  structure 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  rapidly  extending  the  boundaries  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  To  dwdl  upon  the  special  results 
obtained  by  these  distinguished  men  would  require  volumes  to  be 
written ;  consequently,  the  limits  of  this  article  only  admit  of  a 
general  indication  of  the  fields  in  which  they  respectively  laboured. 

We  have  now  brought  our  anatomical  sketch  to  the  close  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
remarkable  alike  for  its  material  additions  to  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  and  for  the  introduction  of  improved  instruments 
adapted  to  the  further  extension  of  scientific  inquiry.  Its  opening 
year  found  Bacon  in  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  the  Novum  Organum,  and  of  the  "  Advancement 
of  Learning,"  constituted  the  birth  of  true  philosophy.    Napier, 
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Gaasendi,    and    Boyle,  contributed   their    respective    portions 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  glorious  superstructure.     Huygens, 
Galileo,  and  Kepler,  by  their  success  in  improving  the  telescope 
and  its  applications,  raised  astronomical  science  to  a  position 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  labours  of  Newton. 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  placed  the  drama  on  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  which  it  was  ever  destined  to  occupy.     Milton   and 
Dryden,  ComeiUe,  Moliere,  and  Racine,  shone  like  a  galaxy  of 
stars  in  the  realms  of  poetry.     Purcell  in  music,  Inigo  Jones  and 
Christopher  Wren  in  architecture,  and  Locke  in  the  philosophy 
of  human  thought,  alike  occupied  the  positions  of  masters  in 
their  respective  departments.     In  the  studios  of  painters,  when 
was  such  an  assemblage  of  names  witnessed  in  close  conjunction, 
as  Rubens  and  Gxudo  Rlieni,  Vandyke  and  Claude  Lorraine, 
Rembrandt  and  Murillo,  Carlo  Dolce  and  Salvator  Rosa?     At 
the  same  time,  deep  social  problems  were  being  solved,  and  the 
troubled  sea  of  human  passion  was  disturbed  by  the  most 
exciting  themes.     The  Church  of  Christ  was  still  the  scene  of 
conflicts  only  equalled  by  those  which  ushered  in  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.    The  rich  eloquence  of  Butler  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
of  Baxter,  Barrow,  and  Stillingfleet,  was  developing,  in  tJie  minds 
of  the  people,  that  appreciation  of  true  religion  which  soon  bore 
such  saving  fruit.    The  pilgrim-fathers,  and  their  immortal  com- 
peers, demonstrated  to  spiritual  despots,  how  much  privation 
sanctified  hearts  would  encounter,  rather  than  sacrifice  their  reli- 
gious liberties;  whilst  Russell,  Sidney,  and  Hampden  gave  us 
civil  freedom,  receiving,  as  their  reward,  the  martyr^s  grave. 
With  all  its  imperfections,  it  was  a  glorious  century ;  an  age  of 
genius  and   human   greatness,  in  which   the    difficulties  that 
arrested  the  onward  course  of  men,  only  called  forth  resources 
which>  in  more  peaceful  times,  would  have  been  buried  under  the 
incubus  of  social  ease.     True  it  lA,  that  gentle  meandering  rills 
are  richer  instruments  of  fertilization  than  the  impetuous  moun- 
tain torrent,  which  can  only  nourish  through  its  chance-directed 
spray.   Where  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome,  and  barriers  broken 
down,  those  divided  riUs  are  powerless ;  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, they  must  unite  their  streams  in  a  wide-spread  lake,  whose 
glassy  siirface  indicates  tranquillity  and  peace.     But  within  the 
bosom  of  those  gathering  waters,  tikere  slumbers  a  mighty  force, 
which,  when  the  set  time  arrives,  will  be  roused  into  terrible  action, 
sweeping  before  it  every  impediment  that  nature  or  art  has  put  in 
its  way.    So  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Every  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  every  social  and  political  problem,  approached 
their  solution  vrith  a  rapidity  which  presented  a  mighty  contrast 
to  the  comparative  quietude  of  preceding  centuries.    The  western 
world  emerged  from  the  tc»rpidity  of  a  chrysaUs  state  to  the 
restless  and  active  condition  of  the  perfected  insect.    But,  instead 
of  the  ephemeral  existence  of  the  fluttering  butterfly,  that  condi- 
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tion  lias  proved  to  be  one  of  perennial  life,  in  which  each  year 
has  developed  new  powers  and  new  resources. 

We  cannot  now  even  glance  at  the  rich  intellectual  harvests 
that  have  been  reaped  in  this  department  of  science  dnring  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  We  must  reserve  this  task  to  some 
future  occasion.  But  in  no  branch  of  inquiry  have  more  beau- 
tiful revelations  of  order  and  law  been  demonstrated  than  in  the 
regions  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Unfortunately,  the  love  of 
exciting  the  wondering  stare  has  led  men  to  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  truth  on  this  subject,  and  to  announce  that 
such  was  the  perfection  to  which  this  science  had  attained,  that 
firom  the  merest  fragment  of  a  bone  men  could  re-construct  the 
entire  animal  to  which  it  had  belonged^  That  this  is  arrant  non- 
sense, as  false  as  it  is  mischievous,  the  long  catalogue  of  gross 
errors,  that  have  been  committed  by  the  most  distinguished 
men,  will  amply  testify.  Reptiles  have  been  mistaken  for  birds 
and  for  mammalia;  fishes  have  been  confounded  with  reptiles ; 
and  firagments  of  crabs  have  been  mistaken  for  fishes.  The 
science  needs  no  such  meretricious  statements  as  have  been 
made  from  public  platforms  to  gaping  audiences :  isolated  phe- 
nomena are  now  taking  their  places,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
mutual  relationships  is  in  process  of  rapid  attainment.  Enough 
has  already  been  done  to  show  that  the  orbs  of  heaven  are  not 
more  under  the  dominion  of  law,  or  their  motions  more  conform- 
able to  a  common  order,  than  are  the  diversified  organizations 
of  the  animal  kingdom  to  elementary  types.  The  early  anato- 
mists knew  nothing  of  these  truths ;  their  discovery  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  present  day. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Poetical   Works  of  James  Russell   Lowell. 

Edited  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.     London  :  Greoi^  Routledge 

and  Co.     1862. 
2.  7%e   Golden  Legend.     By   H.   W.   Longfellow.      Second 

Edition.     London :  David  Bogue.     1852. 
8.  7%^  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.     London :  Addey 

and  Co.     1853. 
4.  Poe^s  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination;  and  Poems.     First 

and  Second  Series.    London :  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co.    1852. 

However  opinion  may  vary  as  to  the  comparative  merits  ot 
our  present  poets  and  those  of  other  times,  it  will  on  all  sides  be 
admitted  that  the  aesthetic  principles,  upon  which  poetry  itself 
is  based,  are  now  much  more  generally  understood  than  at  any 
former  period.  It  is  a  mistake  to  define  poetry  merely  as  an 
art.  It  is  such  only  in  the  endless  instances  of"  its  application 
to  practice.     But  in  its  dependence  upon  principles  of  human 
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nature^  rather  than  upon  niles^ — ^in  its  existence  antecedent  to, 
not  springing  from,  experience, — ^it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
science.  While,  therefore,  as  an  art,  it  may  multiply  its  pro- 
ductions to  infinity,  it  is  yet  confined  within  certain  canons, 
never  to  be  transgressed  with  impunity.  It  is  of  late  years  only 
that  these  have  been  investigated  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
— ^that  criticism,  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  has  been  properly 
cultivated.  What  a  difierence  is  there  between  the  frigid 
analysis  of  Addison,  and  the  genial  penetration  of  Coleridge  or 
Hazlitt  I  And,  as  Hallam  says,  the  papers  on  "  Paradise  l^st,'* 
in  the  "  Spectator,'^  were  an  immense  advance  on  every  thing 
that  had  preceded  them. 

But  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the  superficial  doctrine, 
that,  in  the  more  cultivated  ages,  in  which  philosophy  is  studied, 
great  poets  must  necessarily  disuippear ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
scientific  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  poetry  interferes  with  the 
abandon  of  the  genuine  artist, — an  assertion  contrary  both  to 
analogy  and  experience.  Modern  ingenuity,  for  instance,  has 
discovered  that  the  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece  were  in  possession 
of  a  harmonic  ratio  of  form,  analogous  to  the  diatonic  scale  in 
music.  But  is  the  majesty  of  a  Greek  statue  diminished  by 
this?  or  was  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  cramped?  No :  a  con- 
scious adherence  to  this  general  law,  not  less  than  individual 
genius,  has  produced  that  exquisite  proportion  and  grace,  after 
which  later  imitation  has  laboured  in  vain ;  and  has  moreover 
developed  a  universal  of  beauty,  which,  despite  the  bias  of  race 
or  dime,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  We  do  not,  of 'course,  claim 
for  critical  laws  and  principles  the  power  of  creating  the  poet. 
They  are  drawn  from  previously-existing  art ;  and  their  evolve- 
ment  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  discovery  that  to  apply 
them  belongs  to  genius  alone.  But  their  influence  in  the 
guidance  of  genius  is  incalculable.  It  is  both  the  defect  and  the 
praise  of  poetry  to  become  the  ''mirror  of  the  age.''  How 
many  instances  are  there  upon  record  of  men,  richly  endowed 
with  ''  the  faculty  divine,"  whose  writings  are  faulty,  obscure, 
and  nearly  worthless,  through  their  too  great  subservience  to  the 
fashions  of  the  time !  A  constant  remembrance  of  the  high 
requisitions  of  poetry,  an  assurance  that  its  eternal  principles 
are  swaying  the  public  mind,  is  likely  to  save  the  poet  from  a 
vast  amount  of  aberration,  and  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
almost  perfect  taste  which  distinguishes  much  of  the  genuine 
poetry  of  this  age.  The  influence  of  a  defective  criticism — ^that 
is,  of  a  low-toned  reading  public — ^was  well  evidenced  in  the 
feebleness  of  the  "  Muses  "  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  precisely  where  criticism  ceases  to  be  a  science, 
ceases  to  take  cognizance  of  definite  principles,  and  becomes 
referable  only  to  individual  taste,  that  poetry  loses  its  verisimili- 
tude, becomes  frigid, — a  mere  illustration  of  empiric  rules. 
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There  is  a  somewhat  similar  sense  in  which  criticism — ^the 
appreciation  of  things — affects  poetry.  We  constantly  obsene 
in  poetry,  as  in  other  things,  men  of  very  different  powers  united 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  set  of  truths  or  opinions.  The  change 
which  began  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  century  in  the 
character  of  English  poetry,  and  the  struggle  between  the  anti- 
quated school  and  the  promulgators  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
have  of  late  been  made  the  subject  of  frequent  disquisition. 
But  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing  connecting,  by  a  law  of 
causation,  the  phases  through  which  poetry,  since  her  emancipa- 
tion  from  the  old  regime,  has  successively  passed.  We  think 
that  a  clue  may  be  found  in  the  contemporary  history  of  mental 
philosophy.  It  is  a  patent  fact,  that  the  French  Revolution 
owed  its  origin,  in  great  measure,  to  the  rationalistic  theories  of 
the  day;  and  the  revival  of  poetry  was  coincident  with  that 
event.  What  have  been  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  progress 
of  mental  philosophy?  Speaking  generally,  they  are  two, — ^the 
French  and  the  German.  The  one,  starting  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  reason,  and  setting  up  sensation  alone  as  the  criterion  of 
truth,  returned  eventually  to  reason,  and  denied  the  super- 
sensiial,  thus  tending  to  atheism.  The  other,  with  the  same  pre- 
miss,— the  incompetence  of  reason  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
super-sensual,— ^arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion ;  and,  instead 
of  denying  the  existence  of  the  latter,  argued  for  it  from  the  sub- 
jective consciousness  of  faith.  This  is  the  Pantheistic  phase. 
Seldom,  in  Germany  at  least,  has  the  chain  of  argument  been 
completed, — ^Hie  inference  drawn,  of  the  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion to  meet  the  vague  cravings  of  faith,  or  the  adaptation  of  the 
Christian  scheme  to  all  these  wants  acknowledged.  All  creeds 
have  been  regarded  as  alike, — ^mere  symbols  and  effects  of  a 
mental  phenomenon ;  and  often  an  absolute  deification  of  nature, 
as  being  herself  the  great  corresponding  object  of  human  ideas, 
has  been  the  result.  How  do  the  developments  of  English 
poetry  answer  to  these  phases  ?  The  latter  of  them,  from  the 
very  nature  of  poetry,  has  been  productive  of  the  greater  effect ; 
indeed,  Byron  is  the  only  instance  of  a  great  jwet  of  thoroughly 
atheistic  tendency.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
remained  poets  in  spite  of  their  wit.  There  are  not  many 
instances  of  aberration  on  the  opposite  score.  Germanism  in 
Germany  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Germanism  in  England ; 
many  causes,  such  as  the  spirit  and  training  of  the  people,  com- 
bine to  check  and  temper  its  influence.  Its  most  noticeable  effect 
on  poetry  has  been  the  large  inAision  of  the  subjective  element. 
This  has  placed  poetry  upon  its  proper  footing,  and  created 
between  our  poets  and  those  of  the  best  ages  a  marked  generic 
resemblance.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  poetry,  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  the  expression  of  the  eternal  imion  and  recipro- 
city existing  between  the  soul  and  external  beauty.     Nature,  in 
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this  view,  appears  in  her  proper  sphere,  as  the  creatrix  of  sensa- 
tion, and  the  ultimate  suggester  of  thought :  nor  should  she  ever 
have  usurped  any  other  place ;  she  is  but  the  robe,  which,  how- 
ever gorgeous,  is  yet  ennobled  by  the  form  about  which  it  is 
cast.  It  has,  then,  been  perceived  that,  as  the  beauty  of  form 
and  colour  exist  only  in  and  through  human  intuition,  the 
analysis  of  the  latter  should  always  be  understood  and  implied  in 
every  delineation  of  the  former.  This  analysis  is  effected  by 
thought,  which  is  defined  to  be  "the  representative  of  past 
emotion."  So  that  poetry,  to  borrow  the  language  of  meta- 
physics, deals  not  with  presentative,  but  with  representative, 
faculties ;  not  with  intuition,  but  imagination.  It  is  like  the 
mirror  of  the  Egyptian  necromancer,  which  showed  only 
phantoms. 

This  is  the  great  lesson  which  poetry  has  received  from  the 
deep  thinkers  of  Germany,  and  from  the  German-like  thinkers 
of  this  country.  Its  own  nature,  demandiag  a  due  admixture  of 
objectivity,  a  recognition  of  matter  as  well  as  of  mind,  has  gene- 
rally preserved  it  from  the 'excesses  of  absolutism  :  it  is  nearer 
to  perfection,  as  the  alternation  between  "  the  outward  and  the 
inward  "  is  better  observed.  So  long  as  this  principle  is  recog- 
nised, our  poets  are  safe  from  the  errors  of  their  predecessors. 
There  will  be  no  danger  of  a  poem  being  either  an  allegory,  or  a 
treatise  on  landscape  gardening.  No  man  will  dream  of  writing 
either  a  "  Polyolbion,"  or  a  "  Purple  Island."  Hither  is  to  be 
referred  the  resemblance,  often  remarked,  between  the  real  poetry 
of  our  own  day,  and  the  tempestuous  lift  and  versi-coloured  emo- 
tion of  the  living  drama.  Poetry,  when  properly  understood, 
has  ever  the  same  nature.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  common 
consciousness  of  man.  It  has  to  do  with  the  vague  and 
subtle  feelings  of  the  human  breast.  Its  temperament  is  the 
clear  chastity  of  past  emotion.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the 
poet  expresses  what  others  can  only  feel ;  he  is  that  man,  whose 
conceptions  are  most  conscious.  And  in  this  lies  the  great 
benefit  of  poetry  to  the  world.  Although  subjective,  it  can 
never  descend  to  represent  the  mere  notions  or  prejudices  of  one 
single  mind.  No  phase  or  shade  of  emotion  can  be  portrayed  by 
it,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  mental  experience  of  mankind. 
Plato  himself,  notwithstanding  his  proverbial  contempt  for  poets, 
might  have  recognised  here  his  own  dialectician. 

The  two  men  to  whom,  in  otir  opinion,  the  poetry  of  the  last 
twenty  years  stands  indebted  for  its  proximate  tjT)e,  were  of 
very  opposed  character.  They  are  Wordsworth  and  Keats.  The 
former  said,  nobly,  that  "  of  genius  in  the  fine  arts  the  only 
infallible  sign  is  the  widening  the  sphere  of  human  sensibility, 
for  the  delight,  honour,  and  benefit  of  human  nature."  This 
truth,  uttered  as  a  "  consolation  of  philosophy,"  during  the  pre- 
valence  of  garish  popularists,  did  not  find  its  complete  Mfilment 
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in  its  enimciator.  The  unbending  spirit  of  Wordsworth,  which 
enabled  him  to  endure  with  calinness  the  depreciation  of  his 
contemporaries,  reposing  himself  on  his  own  ^Lalted  ideal  of  a 
writer  and  a  reader,  refused  to  condescend  at  all  to  popular  taste. 
His  philosophic  fiigidity,  the  imnatural  classification  of  many  of 
his  poems,  and  the  prolixity  of  his  great  one,  render  him  a  sealed 
book  to  the  majority  even  of  readers.  Consequently,  with  world- 
wide views  and  sympathies,  his  name  is  the  text-word  of  a  sect. 
Keats  is  equally  iU-adapted  for  general  popularity,  but  fix)m 
opposite  causes.  His  distinguishing  trait  is  fancy, — ^fancy,  rich, 
luxurious,  and  tender  as  moonlight.  He  plays  like  a  child 
around  the  awful  shrine  of  poesy,  and,  like  a  child,  gets 
further  in  than  most.  Instead  of  the  terse  and  severe  eloquence 
of  Wordsworth,  he  has  carved  out  for  himself  a  diction  unequalled 
for  gorgeousness  and  amplitude.  This  quality  of  fancy  is  the 
only  one  to  which  the  brief  career  of  the  boy-poet  allowed  full 
development.  In  his  latest  fragment,  the  "  Hyperion,^'  he 
evidenced  a  might  of  imagination,  which  has  left  his  name 
second  to  very  few  on  our  Uteraiy  annals.  Wordsworth  was  a 
poet  from  principle,  Keats  from  instinct.  From  the  confluence 
of  these  two  streams,  springs  the  latest  development  of  poetry. 
It  combines  the  philosophic  depth  of  the  one,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  other,  with  the  attractions  of  compactness  and  condensation ; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  production  of  writing,  among  the 
most  perfect  that  the  world  has  seen.  Indeed,  the  fallacy,  that, 
in  order  to  be  a  great  poet,  it  is  necessary  to  write  a  long  poem, 
seems  to  be  virtually  abandoned.  Few  poems  are  now  written 
that  cannot  be  read  at  a  sitting :  and  those  that  are  otherwise, 
— such  as  the  poems  of  the  ^'Festus^^  and  "Life  Drama'* 
school, — are  evidently  to  be  read  piece-meal,  have  no  complete- 
ness as  a  whole,  depend  for  their  effect  on  detached  passages, 
and  are  even  full  of  separate  lyrical  pieces.  A  long  poem, 
as  has  been  truly  remarked  by  one  who  understood  sesthetics 
better  than  any  one  else,  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a 
succession  of  diort  ones,  disconnected  by  intervals  of  prose; 
for  the  reason,  that  no  mind  can  long  sustain  the  extreme 
tension  of  poetical  excitement,  any  more  than  a  long  chain  of 
moimtains  can  be  of  equal  height  throughout  its  extent.  It  is 
in  the  dose-packed  thought,  the  diamond  hardness  and  polish, 
the  unmixed  purpose,  of  the  "  fragments  ''  of  Tennyson  and 
others, — ^true  and  aphoristic  as  philosophy, — that  we  are  to 
expect  the  high  and  real  delighting  of  the  world  by  poetry. 

American  poetry  must  be  sought  from  the  last  few  years. 
Here,  as  in  other  respects,  she  is  the  heiress  of  England.  She 
has  received  poetry  in  a  certain  state  of  development,  and  it  is 
her  part  to  advance  it ;  but  several  circumstances  have  prevented 
her  from  entering  so  fully  on  this  part  of  her  inheritance  as  on 
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others.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  periodical  castiga- 
tions  which,  some  time  ago,  it  was  the  wont  of  the  Tory  journals 
to  administer  to  the  "  institutions  "  and  literature  of  the  "model 
republic/^  Political  animosity  and  authorial  jealousy,  aggravated 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question  of  international  copyright, 
insured  for  every  thing  American  a  reception,  on  this  side  the 
water,  as  unfavourable  as  lay  within  the  resources  of  a  criticism  the 
keenest  and  most  xmspariug.  A  reviewer  or  magazinist,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  imparting  a  relish  to  his  forthcoming  Number,  could 
do  nothing  better  than  give  some  poor  young  New-Englander  a 
toss.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  poetry  offered  the  fairest  mark ;  and 
most  truly  did  the  first  of  the  occidental  bards  pass  through  the 
ordeal  by  fire.  Want  of  originality,  of  vigour,  of  purpose,  were 
the  charges  iterated  against  them  by  critics  whose  taste  had  been 
daintified  during  the  mighty  revel  of  genius  which  transfigured 
Europe  throughout  the  past  generation.  A  degree  of  schoolboy 
correctness  of  imitation  was  the  utmost  merit  usually  concedea. 
Passages,  in  this  respect,  unexceptionable,  were  half  quoted,  and 
abandoned  with  an  ennuye  &c.  Let  the  Americans,  it  was 
said,  relinquish  the  common  walks  of  poetry.  We  already  possess 
descriptions  of  nature  in  her  more  usual  moods,  and  of  the  soul 
in  its  more  acknowledged  phases.  Let  us  not  be  bored  with  mere 
tame  reprints  of  English  poetry.  To  recruit  the  exhausted 
imagery  and  decayed  fancy  of  the  old  world,  by  an  inAision  of 
novel  forms  of  beauty  firom  their  own  land,  should  be  the  object 
of  the  Americans,  if  they  are  to  effect  any  thing  at  all;  in  a 
word,  let  them  aim  at  some  nationality  in  their  effiisions.  This 
rebuke,  albeit  administered  in  wrath,  and  in  bitterness  received, 
was,  in  some  measure,  just ;  and  the  advice,  though  foimded  on 
false  premises,  good.  Thirty  years  ago,  America  did  not  possess 
a  national  poetry, — ^a  poetry  whose  patriotism  is  universally 
philanthropic.  The  genius  of  the  people  had  been  turned  upon 
the  nearer  necessities  of  life ;  and,  while  the  literature  of  reason 
was  not  without  cultivation,  that  of  taste  remained  comparatively 
uncultivated.  "  Our  business,^'  says  a  distinguished  American 
writer,  "has  been  to  hew  down  the  forest,  to  make  paths  and 
sawmills,  railroads  and  steamboats ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
great  people ;  to  provide  for  the  emergencies  of  the  day.  As 
yet,  there  is  no  American  literature  which  corresponds  to  the 
first  principles  of  our  institutions,  as  the  EngUsh  and  French 
literatures  correspond  to  theirs.^'  The  system  of  education, 
moreover,  adopted  in  America,  is  better  calculated  for  the  wide 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  than  for  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
literati ;  it  produces  vast  numbers  of  sciolist  citizens,  but  not  an 
aristocracy  of  learning.  But  our  periodical  censors  did  not 
reflect  that,  in  a  country  so  peculiarly  situated,  a  certain  degree 
of  imitation  was  at  first  inevitaTble ;  nay,  was  the  earnest  of 
future  excellence.     America  did  nationally  what  has  been  often 
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done  individually ;  she  began  with  imitation^  in  order  to  reach 
originality,  consenting  to  receive  the  princiides  of  art  from  its 
most  practised  cultivators,  in  order  to  re-produce  them  wedded  to 
a  living  spirit.  The  process  was  natural  and  hopeful.  In  h&r 
the  world  had  no  need  of  a  ifresh  exemplification  of  the  prc^r^s 
of  poetry,  from  the  early  lyric  and  epic  upwards,  any  more  tlian 
of  a  gradual  national  advance  from  a  state  of  original  savagery. 
The  poetry  of  America,  sudden  as  her  civilization,  was  to  be  an 
oflF-shoot  from  the  latest  poetry  of  England.  We  purpose  to  show 
that  this  is  the  case ;  that  the  cutting  from  '^  the  great  vine  of 
fable,*'  which  has  been  planted  in  Transatlantic  soU,  is  already 
puttuig  forth  a  separate,  though  kindred,  vitality;  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  hope  to  illustrate  the  workings,  as  well  in  perfection, 
as  in  excess  and  defect,  of  the  great  poetical  principle  which  we 
have  indicated.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  chosen  three  repre- 
sentatives,— ^Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Poe. 

The  name  of  Russell  Lowell  might  have  been  replaced  by 
several  others,  about  equally  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  is  selected  as  a  good  representative  both  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  which  characterize  a  poetry  trained  in  the  rough 
school  of  utilitarianism.     The  errors  of  the  age  arise  rather  from 
a  distorted  perception,  than  from  absolute  ignorance  of  aesthe- 
tic truth.     At  present  there  seems  great  danger,  in  the  home- 
bred American  bards, — those  who  have  never  seen  Europe, — of 
acting  on  a  very  partial  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of 
poetry.     They  endeavour  too  openly  to  utilize  her,  forgetting 
that  exalted  beauty  which  is  at  once  her  essence  and  her  high- 
est object.     From  analyzing  the  soul,  they  make  their  art  the 
index    of   society.     Thus  the    modem    science    of   sociology 
becomes  a  great  part  of  their  province.    They  set  forth  the  laws 
of  human  intercourse  and  relation,  those  actions  and  reactions, 
in  which  cause  becomes  effect,  and  eflect  relapses  into  cause, 
with  an  imceasing  advance  towards  that  mighty  destiny  which 
looms  nearer  and  more  near;  just  as,  at  flow  of  tide,  each 
broken  column  of  wave,  in  its  very  subsidence,  adds  to  the 
volume  of  its  loftier  and  stronger  successor.     Such  themes  are 
very  enticing :  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  wield 
them,  they  have  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  lyrics  of  modem 
times ;  but,  especially  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  in  Ame- 
rica, they  are  liable  to  some  very  serious  drawbacks.     They 
make  poetry  reflect  too  much  the  notions  and  topics  of  the  day, 
to  the  neglect  of  its  own  proper  graces.     They  often  lead  into  a 
wild  extravagance,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  has 
not  failed  to  shock  and  alarm  that  numerous  dass  of  well- 
meaning  persons,  who,  imable  to  separate  the  use  of  a  thing 
from  its  abuse,  deny  the  former  in  toto ;  and  they  thus  retard  the 
present  working  of  many  great  and  glorious  truths.     And  they 
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introduce  an  indiscriminate  use  of  that  stereotyped  phraseology, 
which  marks  a  poetic  era,  no  less  surely  than  a  peculiar  ter- 
minology marks  a  philosophical  sect;  thus  cramping  the  efforts 
of  genius,  and  giving  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  spurious  imitation. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  aspect  of  literature,  than  the 
prodigious  number  of  middling  versicles,  which,  both  here  and  in 
America,  continually  issue  &om  the  press.  Our  un-original  poets 
— ^to  use  a  paradoxical  expression — have  been  unable  to  avoid 
a  hackneyed  mannerism,  in  consequence  of  their  very  apprecia- 
tion of  true  poetry.  Getting  hold  of  some  phrase,  appropriate 
and  happy  enough,  when  used  by  the  right  owner  and  in  its 
right  coUocation, — ^which  they  can  perceive,  but  not  apply, — 
they  seek  to  work  out  an  effect  by  a  perversion,  and  fondly  ima- 
gine, that,  by  linking  their  own  immitigable  crudities  to  the 
recognised  diction,  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  inde- 
finable impression  of  the  poet.  Their  bungling  attempts  at 
liberality  and  philosophy  of  sentiment  remind  us  of  the  violent 
innocence  and  spontaneity  of  the  Sylvias  and  Rosalinds  of  the 
comedy  of  last  century;  who  came  upon  the  stage  with  a 
skipping-rope,  and  drawled  out  artlessness  in  a  sub-rustic  verna- 
cular. This  class  of  writers  chiefly  haunts  the  "  poetical  depart- 
ment ''  of  journalism ;  a  cursory  glance  may  detect  them  by  the 
presence  of  such  '^  voces  decomplexa  '^  as  may  be  formed  by  the 
most  unlimited  application  of  the  doctrine  of  hyphen.  They  are 
usually  perfect  masters  of  the  whole  language  of  indefiniteness, 
by  which  means  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  poorest  and  tritest 
observation  an  appearance  of  very  great  profundity  indeed. 
How  much  of  modem  sentiment  depends  upon  the  skilful 
employment  of  plural  for  singular,  and  vice-versd;  upon  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  an  article,  definite  or  indefinite  ! 

Much  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  advanced  state  of  litera- 
ture. Language,  we  are  told,  becomes  more  subtle  and  analytic 
as  refinement  advances.  ^^With  increasing  cultivation  finer 
distinctions  are  seen  between  the  relations  of  objects,  and  corre- 
sponding expressions  sought  for  to  denote  them.''  Language, 
indeed,  is  become  almost  identical  with  thought;  words,  in 
poetry  especially,  are  less  symbols  than  ideas.  At  an  earlier 
period  in  our  history,  before  the  various  dialects  introduced  into 
the  island  were  fully  blended,  the  case  was  different.  Thought 
was  then,  in  a  manner,  independent  of  expression,  and  moved  in 
it  with  a  degree  of  stifihess  and  difficulty.  The  ponderous  sen- 
tences of  our  ancestors  anterior  to  Elizabeth,  wending  their  way 
through  a  maze  of  curiously  involved  parentheses,  and  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  sense  they  were  scarcely  able  to  manage, 
bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  the  piquancies  wherewith  the 
dainty  modem  reader  is  regaled,  that  the  ribbed  folio  of  a  thou- 
sand pages  bears  to  the  trim  octavo.  There  is  in  scarcely  any  of 
them  an  idiosyncrasy  of  style.     Whole  passages  of  Cranmer,  for 
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example^  might  be  re-modelled  without  hazard  of  impairing  any 
well-nigh  impalpable  grace^  any  delicate  shade  of  meaning. 
But  alter  or  displace  a  sentence  in  Macaulay  or  Hallam,  and  the 
charm  is  gone;  you  have  marred  utterly  the  perspicadous 
nawete  of  the  one,  the  poised  hauteur  of  the  other.  Hence  it  is, 
that  authors  of  an  earlier  date  in  a  literature  bear  translation  so 
much  better  than  later  ones.  How  difficult,  then,  must  it  be, 
so  to  adapt  the  mechanism  of  language  as  to  prevent  a  legiti- 
mate stage-effect  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  dap-trap ;  and, 
amid  complexities  of  meaning  so  multitudinous  and  infinitely 
subtle,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  affectation,  and  secure  a  real 
living  style !  Here  is  the  test  which  distinguishes  the  genuine 
poet  from  the  imitator. 

But  the  same  reason  that  renders  this  the  true  test,  renders  it 
also  exceedingly  difficult  of  application.  It  requires  a  poetical 
education  to  understand  Tennyson.  We  never  met  with  a  taste 
which  could  at  once  enter  into  the  beauty  of  that  style  which 
owns  no  law  but  truthfulness.  So  certain  it  is  that  man  looks 
through  an  inverted  telescope,  that  ^^  those  things  which  are 
first  to  nature  are  not  first  to  man.^'  The  unfettered  boldness, 
which  delights  the  trained  critic,  perplexes  and  confounds  the 
unreflective  timidity  which  has  been  accustomed  to  gauge  every 
thing  by  previous  rules.  A  judgment  of  this  sort  would  hardly 
be  able  to  discern  between  poet  and  imitator ;  and,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  would  shrink  from,  and  regect,  both  alike.  These 
things,  however,  are  only  accidents:  it  need  be  no  cause  for 
wonder,  that  so  mighty  a  whirlwind  as  poetry  should  catch,  up 
some  rubbish  in  its  career. 

The  above-mentioned  blemishes  have  been  shared  by  some  of 
acknowledged  genius :  there  is  another  equally  important,  which 
is  not  imfrequently  a  consequence  of  them,— we  mean  negU- 
gence  and  roughness  of  versification.  A  remark  on  this  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  here.  We  would  strongly  counsel  the  Aine- 
ricans  to  avoid  roughness.  At  this  date  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  rude  vigotff.  Much  may  be  forgiven  to  youtli  and 
inexperience,  as  well  national  as  individual;  but  the  Americans 
have  received  a  language  ready-formed  to  their  hands,  and  more 
capable  than  any  other  of  delicate  and  harmonious  treatment; 
and  they  must  learn  to  manage  it  skilfully,  before  they  can  hope 
for  much  favour  from  the  public  of  this  country.  We  are  aware 
that,  both  in  England  and  America,  there  exists  a  class  of 
writers  amongst  whom  the  notion  prevails,  that  force  and  power 
of  expression  are  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  versification ; 
who  imagine  that,  to  be  Titanic,  it  is  necessary  to  be  clumsy ; — 
an  idea  of  composition  which  the  curious  may  see  carried  ad 
absurdum  in  the  poetical  replies  of  the  spirit-rapping  manifesta- 
tions. In  poetry,  all  appearance  of  strength  arising  from  rug- 
gedness  must  be  fallacious.     If  versification  be  a  necessary  part 
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of  the  expression  of  poetic  thought^  then,  to  fail  in  this  is  to 
confess  inability  to  adapt  thought  to  adequate  expression.  We 
can  assure  the  class  of  writers  referred  to,  unhappily  already  too 
numerous,  that  their  invention  is  by  no  means  new.  ^'  To  wear 
a  rough  garment  to  deceive,"  was  old  in  the  days  of  Zechariah. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  without  any  direct 
reference  to  Mr.  Lowell;  although  he  is  not  free  from  an  imita- 
tive mannerism  and  quaintness,  although  he  does  not  always 
submit  vigour  of  conception  and  moral  purpose  to  the  standard 
of  that  which  is  pleasing,  and  although  most  of  his  pieces  are 
disfigured  by  a  rough  and  inharmonious  versification.  But,  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  injustice  and 
vice,  when  desirous  of  conveying  an  idea  of  justice  and  virtue, — 
because  it  is  easiest  to  treat  of  some  things  through  their  oppo- 
sites, — we  have  attempted,  by  describing  a  false  r/ieteorosophism, 
to  indicate  still  ftirther  our  conception  of  the  true  nature  of 
poetry.  Mr.  Lowell  is,  notwithstanding  these  faults,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  American  man  and  poet.  There  is  about  him 
an  uncommon  buoyancy  and  freshness,  and  a  salience  of 
thought  and  language,  which  could  only  spring  fix>m  a  soul 
intensely  earnest  and  alive  to  all  that  concerns  humanity.  He 
is  fiilly  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  a  respecter  of 
his  vocation,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  mighty  destiny  of  man- 
kind and  of  poetry.  His  lays  are  a  foreshadow  of  the  "  good 
time  coming ;''  they  are  hopeftd  as  a  voice  from  Pisgah.  Even 
as  an  artist  of  his  own  school,  his  merits  are  great.  There  is 
nothing  uncertain  in  his  touch;  his  thoughts  are  often  singu- 
larly bold  and  striking ;  he  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature,  and  a  fearless  appreciation  of  her  minutest  sights  and 
sounds. 

The  longest  of  the  poems,  and  that  which  most  strongly  dis- 
plays the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author,  is  the  "  Fable  for  the 
Critics.'*  This  is  a  remarkably  clever  satire,  fiill  of  keen  criti- 
cism, and  showing  a  very  extensive  and  appreciative  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners.  It  possesses  considerable  wit  as  well  as 
comic  force,  but  is  chiefly  marked  by  humour.  This,  the  result 
only  of  a  most  kindly  nature  and  unflagging  vigour,  embraces, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  homogeneousness,  all  other  qualities.  Its 
command  of  phrase  and  rhvme  is  absolutely  unlimited.  In 
these  respects  it  is  as  wondernd  as  Hudibras. 

As  a  sample  of  the  exuberant  fancy  and  vivid  word-painting 
of  Mr.  Lowell,  we  cite  the  following  description,  taken  from  the 
"  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,''  of  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the 
triumph  of ''  King  Frost :" — 

"  Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  i>eak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old  ; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 
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And  whirPd  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek ; 
It  carried  a  shiver  every  where, 
From  the  unleaved  boughs  and  the  pastures  bare. 
The  little  brook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof, 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof ; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groin'd  his  arches  and  match'd  his  beams  ; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars, 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars  ; 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  ciypt ; 
Long  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemm'd  trocii, 
Bending  to  coimterfeit  a  breeze  ; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew, 
But  silvery  masses  that  downward  grew ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief, 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice  fern-leaf; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear. 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush-tops, 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
Which  crystall'd  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one. 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Coidd  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice ; 
'T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirror'd  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  siunmer  day. 
Each  flitting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

Lest  the  nappy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimick'd  in  fairy  masonry. 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost." 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  the  "  Golden  Legend,^'  the 
latest  production  of  Professor  Longfellow,  was  first  submitted 
to  British  readers ;  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  work  of 
one,  who  is  among  the  closest  bonds  of  union  between  the 
literature  of  this  country  and  that  of  his  own,  should  have 
hitherto  excited,  comparatively,  but  a  small  share  of  attention. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Longfellow  has  added 
little  to  his  poetic  renown  by  its  publication.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
instinct  with  the  same  exquisite  sympathies,  the  same  placid 
thinking  melancholy,  that  dictated  "  Hyperion,'^  that  true  "  life- 
drama^'  of  a  soul  made  up  of  the  fineness  of  the  passions^  whose 
very  strength  is  its  weakness,  tremulous  through  excess  of 
emotive  power.  It  is  another  tale,  by  the  bard  of  '^Evange- 
line,'^ of  the  "  strength  of  woman's  devotion,"  of  that  passive 
heroism — 

"  Whose  very  gentleness  and  weakness 
Are  like  the  yielding  but  irresistible  air." 
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Its  scene  is  in  the  heart  of  old  Germany, — ^the  land  of  Richter, 
the  land  of  the  poet's  education, — whence  he  has  imhibed  the 
ti'ue  spirit  of  the  philosophical  romance.     To  read  it  gives  one  a 
vision  of  dim,  niched,  grotesquely  furnished  rooms,  groined  roofs, 
and  pointed  windows ;  of  portly  Barons,  stout  Burghers,  travelling 
Students,  and  visionary  Monks.     Like  "  Hyperion,''  it  is  the 
history  of  a  noble  soul,  capable  of  the  mightiest  energies,  yet 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  inglorious  melancholy,  and  falling  ^'  from 
swoon  to  swoon''  of  sick  and  inert  brooding,  but  which  is  led, 
through  weakness  and  anguish,  to  freedom,  to  duty,  and  to  God. 
We  are  reminded  by  this  simple  and  affecting  denouement , — the 
recovery  of  such  a  spirit  from  the  enthralments  of  selfishness 
after  many  an  effort  and  false  remedy, — of  some  vast  cathedral 
in  that  same   German  land,  when  the  summer  day-break  is 
pouring  through  its  windows,  and  flooding  with  rich  light  the 
solemn  haunts  consecrated  to   God  and  man,  which  but  now 
were  the  abode  of  spectral  darkness,  or  flashed  only  with  the 
mimic  torch.     How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  production  should 
have  met  with  but  partial  success  ?    The  fact  is,  that  it  is  both 
false  in  its  professedly  dramatic  form,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  specimen  even  of  a  modem  amateur  drama.    We  scarcely 
need  observe  that  the  drama,  that  bright  foam-wreath  cast  up 
by  the  encountering  waters  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  is,  as 
a  vital  organ  of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  irrecoverably  extinct ;  and 
the  themes  with  which  Longfellow  deals, — the  vaguer  and  more 
indefinable  emotions, — are  not  well  adapted  for  it.   They  require 
the  more  deliberate  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  modem  sub- 
stitute for  the  drama, — the  philosophizing  novel, — ^in  which  form 
of  writing  the  Professor  has  been  most  successful.     Accordingly, 
in  this  view,  the  '^  Golden  Legend'^  is  a  failure.     "  Elsie,"  as  a 
heroine,  lacks  interest ;  her  devotion  arises  from  pietistic  instinct, 
not  from  passion ;  she  appears  too  slight  to  experience  or  excite 
much  emotion.    The  supernatural  machinery,  too,  is  rather  child- 
ishly managed  \  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  monkish  '^  Miracle 
Play,"  which  is  actually  introduced ;  at  all  events,  ^'  Lucifer"  is 
little  better  than  the  devil  of  a  piece  of  Popish  mummery. 
This,  though  it  may  tend  to  give  an  antiquarian  reality  to  the 
poem,  is  a  desertion  of  the  true  poetic  stand-point, — that  stand- 
point, whence  nothing  seems  incongruous  that  can  aid  an  effect, 
whence  the  universe  is  seen  as  a  unit  undivided  by  time  and 
space,  and  which  has  given  us  Shakspeare's  anachK)nisms  and 
Spenser's  physically  impossible  grove,  wherein  appeared — 
"  The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-propt  ehn,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
Tbe  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 
The  aspen  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  fimeral." 

with  the  '^thirteen  more  in  the  next  stanza,"  when,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  complains,  ^'  every  one  knows  that  a  natural  forest  never 
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contains  sucli  a  variety  of  species."     Not  ^  only  was  Spenser  ou 
enchanted  ground^  bnt  so  is  every  poet. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  defect  of  a  poem^  of  which  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  are  the  Professor's  own,  which  threads 
with  a  light  and  gentle  step  the  maze  of  youthful  agonies,  at 
that  time  when  "  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  undecided, 
the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition  thick-sighted."  This  is 
the  peculiar,  the  pious  aim  of  Longfellow's  writings :  he  stands 
as  interpreter  between  genius  and  itself;  he  is  at  home  with 
the  quietest,  and  therefore  the  strongest  and  most  intimate, 
feelings  of  the  breast, — ^those  feelings  which  underlie  the  whole 
nature,  prompters  to  its  more  active  parts,  but  which  it  belongs 
to  the  temperament  of  genius,  in  its  ceaseless  self-inspection,  to 
stir  into  consciousness,  and  which,  so  stirred,  occasion  endless 
disquietude  and  misery,  like  the  beating  of  the  heart  or  the 
action  of  the  nerves,  which,  habitually  unfelt,  are  the  source  of 
health  and  life ;  but,  when  they  occupy  the  attention,  of  intolerable 
uneasiness  and  agony.  In  this  sense  it  is  true,  that  the  man  of 
genius  *' learns  by  suflfering;"  he  enters  upon  an  education 
which  requires  the  neglect  of  some  parts  of  his  nature,  and  the 
unhealthy  development  of  others ;  he  must  be  regarded  as  having 
sacrificed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  due  balance  and  har- 
mony of  the  faculties,  which  is  essential  to  happiness.  Hence 
proceed  misanthropy,  sickly  sensibility,  complaining  weakness,  and 
*'  all  the  thousand  bitters  "  which  too  often  disfigure  poetry, — 
that  of  the  young  especially.  Professor  Longfellow's  poetic  ideal 
is  not  a  spirit  of  peevish  and  querulous  contradiction  to  the 
divine  order  of  things, — b.  spirit  which  "  tears  at  all  the  creeds," 
and  which,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  its  defiant  attitude  and 
indignant  eloquence,  is  the  quintessence  of  weakness  and  selfish- 
ness. That  mood  he,  indeed,  depicts,  as  a  process  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  perfect  poetic  character; — as,  who  that  thinks  at  all 
has  not  at  some  time  held  struggle  with  the  hydra-crest  of 
atheism  in  his  own  soul? — ^but  he  has  searched  his  heart  for 
something  better  than  gall  and  wormwood:  he  does  not  live 
merely  to  pour  into  the  world's  ear  the  broken  wailing  music 
of  complaint;  his  poet  is  not  one  who  is  yet  struggling  with 
deep  waters,  but  one  who  has  already  gained  firm  footing,  and 
who  labours  sympathizingly  and  cheerfully  to  impart  to  his 
fellow-men  the  joy  and  courage  which  he  has  gain^  from  his 
own  experience.  It  is  in  administering  such  consolation,  and 
inspiring  such  hope,  that  the  real  use  of  poetry  lies;  and  herein 
she  vindicates  her  divine  origin  as  descended  from  the  same 
skies  with  religion,  whose  offices  she  is  thus  ennobled  in  sharing; 
and,  whilst  providing  for  these  yearnings  of  the  moral  natiu«, 
she  becomes  a  part  of  the  true  ypwfft  aeavrbv  philosophy, 
supplying  many  of  the  neglects  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seen  what  may  be  called  the  conscious 
subjectivity  of  poetry  carried  to  an  extreme,  becoming  a  mere 
reflex  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  aspirations  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  hereby  made  to  affect  ''a  saucy  roughness,'' 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  pleasure  which  it  belongs  to 
poetry  to  excite  in  the  soul;  and  we  have  also  beheld  it  embody- 
ing such  an  amount  of  human  feeling  as  is  consistent  with  poetic 
beauty  and  perfection.  We  are  now  to  regard  it  in  another 
extreme,  not  as  swerving  from  the  eternal  principles  of  beauty 
through  too  great  sympathy  with  the  agitations  of  humanity, 
but  as  deprived  of  a  legitimate  interest,  as  losing  a  healthy  and 
human  tone,  through  want  of  this  sympathy. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  utilitarian  America  should  have  been 
the  birth-land  of  one  who,  perhaps  of  all  poets,  exhibits  the  most 
exquisite  rhythmic  treatment,  and  whose  verse  borrows  least 
from  without,  is  least  dependent  upon  external  aids  and 
associations.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  case:  the  man  was 
Edgar  Poe.  This  name  is  already  known  to  many  in  this 
country ;  but  it  is  rather  regarded  as  the  prefix  to  a  life  of  moral 
turpitude  and  a  premature  death,  than  as  the  emblem  of  the 
rarest  genius.  Few  there  are  who  appreciate  Poe ;  and,  of  them, 
some  endeavour  to  separate  the  writer  from  the  man;  whilst 
others,  unwilling  to  believe  evil  of  one  to  whom  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  reverence,  seek  to  palliate  his  conduct,  believe 
accounts  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that  Poe  was  no  worse  than  his 
neighbours,  but  that  the  brightness  of  his  genius  made  any 
moral  peccadillo  he  might  commit  more  conspicuous.  From 
each  of  these  courses  we  are  compelled  to  dissent.  That  brief 
and  frightful  history  is  far  too  well  authenticated,  and,  we  must 
add,  in  one  of  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Poe,  far  too  likely,  to 
be  explained  away  or  denied.  And  to  separate  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  writer  that  knowledge  of  his  character  which  is  to 
be  gained  from  his  career,  is  to  abandon  the  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  former.  Poe  belonged  to  a  class.  There 
are  a  few,  appearing  now  and  then  upon  the  earth,  whose  life  is 
one  habitual  tension  of  soul,  a  ceaseless  watch  maintained  by  the 
spirit  over  the  perceptive  nature,  a  self- concentration  and  col- 
lectedness,  which  draws  and  moulds  into  itself  every  thing- 
around.  These  are  the  true  "  heritors  of  unfulfilled  renown,'' — 
the  men  who  never  sleep,  who  become  the  slaves  of  morbid 
habits,  who  die  young.  Possessed  of  splendid  temper,  often 
of  extraordinary  physique,  in  mental  sensibility  and  energy  the 
most  perfect  of  the  race,  endowed,  as  if  by  instinct,  with 
universal  knowledge,  they  yet  do  little,  are  only  passively  affected 
by  the  movements  of  society,  and  seem  to  pass  through  life  as 
tlirough  a  vivid  dream.  It  is  seldom  that  circumstances  induce 
them  to  clothe  their  own  fine  and  infinitely  subtle  intuitions  in 
the  grosser  garb  of  language.     Then  they  let  fall  a  few  words  as 
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a  memory,  which,  like  the  dreamy  mutterings  of  sleep,  serve  to 
show  the  whereabouts  of  the  thoughts, — are  half  a  concealment, 
half  a  revelation,  of  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  spirit.  Neither 
in  their  errors,  nor  in  their  perfections,  are  such  men  to  be 
judged  by  any  ordinary  standard.  Whatever  they  write,  is  a 
psychological  memoir  of  themselves :  they  are  absolutely  the 
prey  of  their  own  minds;  they  never  escape  themselves;  all 
their  thoughts  are  interior  sensations.  And  the  very  perfection 
of  their  faculties,  the  taste  which  lies  at  the  centre  of  their  being, 
insures  that  these  sensations  shall  be  purely  aesthetic.  A  certain 
amount  of  moral  insensibility,  an  isolation  from  the  movemraits 
of  the  world,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  a  mind  so  entirely 
aesthetic.  "  Would,'^  we  involimtarily  exclaim,  "  that  this  nature 
could  be  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  philanthropy,  that  this  mind 
were  gifted  with  an  active  moral  sense^  that  these  fiery  passions 
could  be  fashioned  into  use!'^  It  has  not  been  so  yet;  and 
that  man^  in  his  most  perfect  form,  has  not  yet  fully  spoken  to 
man,  is  a  reflection  full  of  hope  to  the  world.  Of  this  order  was 
Poe  a  type.  His  ardent  passions  seem  to  have  existed  for 
nothing  else  than  to  be  subjects  for  the  experimenting  of  his 
intellect;  and  this  has  invested  their  wildest  freaks  with  an 
mdeacrihshle  finesse  and  grace.  His  career  is  a  terrible  instance 
of  what  one  may  become  whose  course  is  guided  by  such  a 
principle  as  this.  More  reckless  expenditure  of  energy,  more 
utter  disregard  of  the  claims  of  others,  of  the  world,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine.  Into  the  details  of  that  life  we  need  not  enter : 
they  have  already  often  enough  pointed  the  moral  of  critic  and 
biographer.  We  have  only  to  do  with  them  so  far  as  regards 
an  estimate  of  the  writings  of  Poe. 

America  had  little  share  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
His  education  was  European.  When  very  young,  he  travelled 
all  over  England,  and  remained  for  five  years  at  school  near 
London.  Thence  returning  home,  he  entered  the  University  at 
Charlottesville,  where,  says  his  biographer,  ''the  remarkable 
ease  with  which  he  mastei^ed  the  most  difficult  studies  kept  him 
in  the  first  rank  for  scholarship ;  and  he  would  have  graduated 
with  the  highest  honours,  had  not  his  gambling,  intemperance, 
and  other  vices  induced  his  expulsion  from  the  University." 
This,  and  subsequent  misconduct,  occasioned  a  rupture  with  his 
friends,  and  he  again  repaired  to  Europe  "  on  a  Quixotic  expedi- 
tion to  join  the  insurgent  Greeks.^'  His  Orsecizing  enthusiasm 
probably  evaporated  with  the  voyage;  at  all  events,  he  never 
reached  his  destination.  But  at  this  time  he  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  visiting  Russia,  France,  and  Italy.  Of  such  an 
education  his  genius  was  the  counterpart :  it  was  European ;  it 
was  Italian.  He  belonged  in  spirit  to  that  land  in  which  nature 
— the  art  of  God — ^is  so  blended  with  human  works  and  associa- 
tions, as  to  become  almost  the  art  of  man, — a  symbol  of  human 
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faculties^  and  no  longer  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness.  So^ 
the  great  characteristic  of  Poe^s  poetry  is — we  will  not  say, 
science,  but — conscious  art.  Had  he  not  been  a  poet,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  consummate  critic  that  ever  lived*  Every 
piece  that  he  ever  wrote,  with  all  its  seeming  spontaneity  and 
living  grace,  is  yet  the  product  of  the  most  inexorable  taste,  of 
the  theoretic  principles  of  poetry  existing  in  his  own  mind ;  and 
every  part,  when  examined,  will  assume  an  air  of  rigid  and 
inviolable  connexion.  There  is  no  ebullience  in  him ;  nothing 
foreign  to  his  purpose  occurs ;  a  digression,  however  beautiful, 
he  would  have  considered  a  blemish.  Each  of  his  little  poems  is 
a  study,  designed  to  illustrate  some  sesthetic  principles  upon 
which  the  ever-musing  spirit  was  at  the  time  engaged.  "  The 
Raven,'^  his  most  known  poem,  the  only  one  which  he  lalx)urcd 
to  render  universally  appreciable,  with  all  its  mastery  of  passion, 
its  weird  and  unearthly  effect,  is  no  more  than  this.  In  tlie 
paper  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Composition,"  he  has  left  us 
a  minute  account  of  the  process  of  its  formation, — consequently, 
a  portraiture  of  himself.  He  gives  a  quiet,  admirably  perspi- 
cuous detail  of  each  succeeding  step :  how  he  resolved  to  write 
a  poem  which  should  embody  a  certain  effect,  produce  a  certain 
impression;  how  he  deliberately  analyzed  the  various  modes 
which  might  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  selecting  the  best ; 
how  from  these  data  he  excogitated  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his 
poem,  and,  with  his  thinking  finished,  his  plan  elaborated  to  the 
denouement,  first  set  pen  to  paper  in  the  composition  of  the  last 
stanza  but  two.  There  is  one  short  sentence  which  reveals  the 
whole  man.     After  mentioning  that  he  began  with  the  stanza, — 

"  '  Prophet,'  said  I,  *  thing  of  evil,  prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil. 
By  the  heavens  that  bend  above  us,  by  the  God  we  both  adore. 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aidcnn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore, 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  ?  ' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  'Nevermore.'  " 
He  adds,  "  Had  I  been  able,  in  the  subsequent  composition, 
to  construct  more  vigorous  stanzas,  I  should  have  purposely 
enfeebled  them,   so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the   climacteric 
effect.^'     Could  any  one  else  have  said  that  ? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  artistic  merits  of 
Poe.  Not  only  were  such  faculties  as  he  had,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree, — ^but  he  possessed  all  the  faculties  of  the  artist. 
His  numbers,  moving  to  a  purpose  under  the  guidance  of  an 
unfailing  taste,  resemble  the  trained  battalions  of  an  Alva  or  a 
Cromwell;  which,  we  are  told,  "marched  to  victory  with  the 
rigid  precision  of  machines,  whilst  burning  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  of  Crusaders."  There  is  in  them  no  stiffness,  no 
appearance  of  elaboration ;  free  scope  is  given  to  an  invention,  that 
is,  an  imagination,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  "  creative  ; " 
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and  tliis  is  ever  accompanied  by  a  power  of  analysis  the  sabtlest 
and  most  minute^  by  which  every  thing  is  reduced  to  congmity  : 
no  room  is  left  for  the  improbable ;  and  we  are  enwrapped  in  a 
true  dream-atmosphere^  where,  dream-hke,  nothing  jars,  every 
faculty  is  excited  ahd  gratified ;  and  the  result  is  a  del^htfiil, 
unresisting  abandonment  of  the  whole  soul  to  the  guidance  of 
the  poet,  whose  amazing  skill  we  only  pause  to  examine  at  the 
end,  when  striving  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  has  so  spelled  us. 
The  joint  operation  of  these  two  qualities  has  made  Poe  the 
most  original  of  modem  poets.  He  struck  out  for  himself  a 
path  far  divergent,  and  it  has  never  since  been  followed.  He 
has  not  even  an  imitator.  His  ^'Baven^'  is  the  completest 
example  of  conscious  art  that  has  ever  been  exhibited.  We  have 
already  seen  how  every  thing  in  it  is  toned  down  to  suit  a 
proposed  climacteric  effect;  and  we  must  further  refer  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  genius  of  the  author,  to  his  own 
astonishing  account  of  its  elaboration.  Another  wonderful  little 
poem  is  that  entitled,  "  For  Annie.'^  This  is  a  flight  of  think- 
ing almost  superhuman,  yet  how  lightly  and  easily  sustained ! 
A  still  life,  haunting  the  body  after  '^  the  fever  called  living '^  is 
past, — ^the  apparently  inanimate  clay,  yet  instinct  with  a  passive 
consciousness,  like  the  awakening  from  a  trance,  and  visited  by 
slight  things,  half  memories,  half  new  and  pleasant  fancies,  which 
never  surprise :  could  such  a  conception  have  entered  any  other 
brain?  Who  can  read  these  exquisitely  nawe  lines,  remember- 
ing that  they  are  supposed  as  written  by  a  dead  man,  without  a 
start?— 

"  And  I  lie  so  composedly 

Now  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead ; 
Might  start  at  beholding  mc, 

Thinking  me  dead." 

There  are  other  pieces,  such  as  ^'  Dreamland,'^  "  The  Haunted 
Palace,"  "The  Sleeper,^'  "Ulalume,''  which  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  dwell  on,  but  can  onljr  name.  These  have  afforded  us 
infinite  amazement  at  the  inspired  art  of  the  poet,  mingled  with 
a  regret  and  melancholy,  springing  from  their  very  tone,  and 
which  have  centred  naturally  upon  his  untimely  fate. 

A  perception  so  refined  of  the  essentials  of  art  led  Poe  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  graces  both  of  rhythm  and  metre. 
In  these  respects  he  is  unrivalled.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  finest  ear  ever  formed  for  rhythm  was  posisessed  by  him. 
The  full  harmonious  flowing,  the  light  and  exquisite  poise,  of  his 
verses,  are  unequalled  in  the  language.  His^very  roughnesses 
have  meaning;  they  give  relief,  they  delight,  like  the  daring 
dissonances  of  a  skilled  musician.  We  may  instance,  in  parti- 
cular, "  Annabel  Lee,''  a  lovely  little  lyric,  which  goes  dancing 
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along,  like  a  light  boat  on  a  summer  sea.  He  is  singular^  again^ 
for  his  mastery  over  metres.  Every  metre  which  he  uses  is 
modified  by  his  peculiar  touchy  assumes  an  original  appearance, 
and  is  enwoven  with  the  very  nature  of  his  theme.  In  this  last 
particular,  we  know  of  no  modem  poet  to  compare  with  him, 
except  Tennyson.  How  admirably  managed  are  the  changes, 
the  slightly  varied  repetitions  da  capo,  by  which  this  effect  of  ori- 
ginality is  wrought !  But  some  of  the  metres  in  which  he  writes 
are  actually  original;  that  of  the  ^^Raven/^  for  instance,  is  an 
elaborate  piece  of  invention.  It  is  this,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
that  stamps  Poe  as  a  great  poet.  How  little  is  ever  done  in  the 
way  of  stanzical  combination !  what  an  event  is  a  new  metre  ! 
Poe  himself  seems  to  have  been  astonished  at  it.  In  the  paper 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he  roundly  affirms,  that 
"  no  man  for  centuries  has  ever  done,  or  seemed  to  dream  of 
doing,  an  original  thing  in  verse.^'  We  think  there  is  no  great 
cause  of  afitonishment.  It  is  not  once  in  centuries  that  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  human  consciousness  is  brought  to  light, 
and  requires  a  sheerly  novel  form  of  expression.  The  majority 
even  of  those  who  are  accounted  great  original  poets,  traverse 
again  and  again  the  same  field,  make  their  discoveries  in  an  old 
region.  However  they  may  twist  the  kaleidoscope,  they  use  the 
same  colours  still.  Hence,  they  confine  themselves  to  metres, 
already  sanctioned  by  association  to  their  own  subjects.  These 
they  vary  and  modify  to  an  accordance  with  their  own  state  of 
feeling,  just  as  they  view  the  same  sphere  of  thought  from 
different  points ;  but  it  is  the  exhibition  of  a  totally  new  metre 
which  alone  signifies  a  caste  of  mind  hitherto  unexpressed. 

The  same  dispassionate  passionateness,  the  same  ceaseless 
watch  maintained  by  the  subtle  intellect  over  the  sentient 
nature,  the  same  marvellous  power  of  analysis,  cold,  bright,  cruel, 
as  the  Greek  painter,  who,  in  order  to  gain  a  grander  ideal  of 
agony  for  his  Prometheus,  tortured  his  prisoner  to  death, — ^pervade 
the  '*  Tales."  Poe's  writings  are  like  his  life, — ^they  are  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  his  own  nature.  A  continual 
self-production  runs  through  them  :  he  is  a  very  Byron  in  this. 
Himself  may  be  recognised  in  the  Legrand  and  Dupin  of  his 
first  series  of  tales.  The  singular  faculty  of  solution  possessed 
by  them, — ^a  faculty  apparently  intuitive,  yet  really  "  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  method," — ^is  a  description  of  one  of  the 
main  attributes  of  the  author's  own  mind.  He  lets  us  still 
further  into  the  mystery  of  that  self-absorption,  which  was  at 
once  the  bane  and  the  perfection  of  his  character,  in  his  tale  of 
"  The  Assignation."  The  hero  of  this  tale,— that  "  ill-fated  and 
mysterious  man,"  who,  "  squandering  away  a  life  of  magnificent 
meditation  in  that  city  of  dim  visions,"  Venice,  lived  apart  in  a 
''habit  of  intense  and  continual  thought,  pervading  even  his 
most  trivial  actions,  intruding  upon  his  moments  of  dalliance, 
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and  interweaving^  itself  with  his  very  flashes  of  merriment,  like 
adders  which  writhe  from  out  the  eyes  of  the  grinning  masks 
aronnd  the  temple  of  Persepolis;'^  who  enveloped  himself  in  a 
boudoir  of  more  than  regal  magnificence,  the  embodiment  of 
his  own  fancy,  where,  in  defiance  of  timid  decorism,  "the  chas- 
tity of  Ionia  was  offended  by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the 
sphynxes  of  Egypt  outstretched  upon  carpets  of  gold,"  where  the 
senses  were  steeped  in  the  tremblings  of  an  unseen  music,  and 
the  mingled  perfumes  of  "strange  convolute  censers;"  whose 
acquirements  embraced  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  but  who 
took  a  singular  pleasure  in  concealing  them ;  who  to  an  English 
birth  added  an  Italian  life;  finally,  who,  his  spirit  "writhing  in 
fire,"  departed  so  abruptly  to  the  "  land  of  real  dreams," — ^he, 
we  say,  is  no  other  than  the  poet  himself.  Again :  perchance,  at 
a  later,  darker  period,  is  Poe  personified  in  the  pitiable  hypo- 
chondriac, "  Usher :"  certainly  that  air,  rather  than  song,  "The 
Haunted  Palace,"  is  the  very  strain  of  morbid  consciousness. 
There  is  a  strong  significance  in  the  invariable  form  of  these 
narratives :  they  are  related  by  a  second  person, — a  type  of  that 
psychal  duality  to  which  we  have  ahready  often  alluded  as 
the  characteristic  of  Poe's  temperament.  The  whole  tone  and 
manner  of  the  tales  give  evidence  of  an  unhealthily  stimulated 
mind.  We  stand  appalled  at  the  preternatural  acumen  which 
could  construct  such  an  astounding  succession  and  complication 
of  incident,  and  draw  a  magnetic  circle  of  such  enthralment.  It 
is  as  though  a  madman  should  lay  before  us  in  logical  outline 
the  whole  grotesquerie  of  delirium.  In  that  peculiarly  modem 
species  of  literature, — the  literature  of  the  horrible,  which 
seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  human  craving  after  preter- 
natural excitement,  driven  from  the  belief  in  ghoul  and  goblin, 
and  discovering  that  the  true  horrors  of  man  are  in  himself, — 
Poe  stands  almost  alone.  No  one  is  more  at  home  in  the 
glooms  and  shadows  of  the  inner  world ;  no  one  is  more  skilful 
in  the  dissection  of  human  agony,  the  sensations  of  nerve- 
haunted  disease,  the  moods  in  which  the  mind  is  conquered  by 
the  fancies  it  has  conjured  up.  There  is  in  him,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  a  species  of  energetic  concision,"  which  unfalteringly 
traverses  the  whole  range  of  the  morbidly  excited  mind,  from 
its  most  fairy  phantasies  to  its  most  grewsome  horrors. 

This  tendency,  which  renders  his  "Tales"  the  most  perfect 
of  their  kind,  exercises  a  fascinating,  but  deleterious,  influence 
upon  his  poetry.  It  greatly  narrows  his  sphere :  to  reverse  a 
sentence  of  his  editor,  "his  circle,  though  a  magic,  was  a  nar- 
row, one."  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  insensibility  to 
human  interests  occasioned  in  Foe  by  an  exclusively  aesthetic  bent. 
He  fell  into  "  that  true  heU  of  genius,"  where  art  is  regarded 
not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  His  poetry  derives  nothing 
from  the  world  of  man,  reflects  in  no  degree  the  agitJBitions 
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of  societj^  ia  fraiight  with  none  of  the  enthusiastic  philanthropy 
of  the  age,  never  even  implies  a  moral ;  therefore  it  will  never 
be  popular.  It  is  not  meant  for  universal  approbation;  it  is 
a  sacnfioe  upon  the  altar  of  taste.  Hence  there  is  imparted  to 
it  a  certain  fantastic  character,  as  to  a  musical  performance 
-confined  to  a  few  notes ;  and  this  sometimes  betrays  a  touch  of 
madness,  a  sort  of  mental  hysteria*  He  has  written  madness, — 
deliberate,  concinnate  madness,  but  still  madness;  his  guarded 
glance,  ever  retorted  upon  himsdf,  is  terrible,  like  the  vivid, 
yet  serpent,  glance  of  the  madman^s  eye.  To  read  these  poems 
is  to  be  melancholy.  They  are  the  broken  fragments  of  a  being 
once  of  unmatched  glory  and  beauty,  the  scant  remains  of, 
potentially,  the  greatest  word-artist  of  modem  times. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  the  degraded  and  unhappy  life 
of  such  a  man ;  but  it  would  be  criminal  to  omit  all  references 
to  its  striking  moral.  The  lesson  so  often  repeated  in  literary 
history,  but  ignored,  if  not  denied^  in  the  present  day,  is  here 
written  as  it  were  in  blood  and  tears ;  to  wit,  the  total  insuffi- 
ciency of  art  or  mental  culture,  be  they  never  so  complete,  to 
rescue  man  from  the  fatal  proclivity  of  his  nature.  We  com- 
mend to  a  certain  class,  "  religious  philosophers''  of  the  day, — 
worshippers  of  genius  and  of  science, — ^the  study  of  Edgar  Poe. 
From  his  life  and  writings  they  may  gather  some  curious  illus- 
trations of  "  the  intuitive  religion  of  the  heart.'' 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Church  of  Christy  in  its  Idea,  Attributes^  and 
Ministry ;  with  a  partiadar  Reference  to  the  Controversy  on 
the  Subject  between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  By  Edward 
Arthur  Litton,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heath, 
Cheshire,  &c.  Londcm :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long* 
mans.     1851. 

2.  77k€  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
its  Relation  to  Mankind  and  the  Church.  By  Robert  Isaac 
WiLBERFORCB,  A.M.,  Archdeacou  of  the  East  Riding.  Fourth 
Edition.     London :  John  Murray.     1852. 

3.  T%e  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  By  Robert  Isaac 
WiLBERFORCE,  A.M.,  Archdcacon  of  the  East  Riding.  Second 
Edition.     London :  John  and  Charles  Mozley.     1853. 

4.  The  Sacramental  and  Priestly  System  examined;  or,  Stric- 
tures on  Archdeacon  WHJberforcffs  Works  on  the  Incarnation 
and  Eucharist.  By  Charles  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  &c.     London :  Seeleys.     1854. 

5.  The  Principles  of  Church  Government,  and  their  Application 
to  Wesleyan  Methodism.  With  Appendices.  By  George 
Steward.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1853. 
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6.  The  Ministry  and  Polity  of  the  Christian  Church :  viewed  t» 
their  Scriptural  and  Theological  Aspects;  and  in  relation  to 
Principles  professed  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  By  thjb 
Rev.  Alfred  Barrett.     London :  John  Mason.     1854. 

By  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  has  been  generally  deemed  to  be 
necessary,  or  convenient,  first,  to  define  the  various  senses  in 
which  the  term  "  Church  "  is  used  in  Scripture;  secondly,  to  fix 
the  sense,  or  senses,  in  which  it  so  exists,  as  that  the  attributes  of 
a  constitution  and  polity  may  be  properly  attached  to  it ;  and, 
lastly,  to  determine  the  principles  and  model  on  which  that  con- 
stitution and  polity  ought  to  be  established. 

With  reference  to  such  definitions,  it  is  almost  universally 
agreed  that,  in  its  highest  and  primary  scriptural  import,  the 
term  "  Church"  is  used  to  denote  that  one  mystical  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  sole  Head,  and  in  the  unity  of  which  all  saints, 
whether  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  elsewhere,  are  necessarily 
included  as  constituent  parts  of  the  great  whole.  It  is  also 
agreed,  except  on  the  part  of  the  Bomanists,  that  so  much  of  this 
body  as  is  upon  earth  is,  to  the  outward  sense,  utterly  invisible. 
But  at  this  point  the  agreement  terminates,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  diflTerences  of  opinion  have  a  wider  divergence.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  considerable  difference  on  the  question, 
who  they  are  that  constitute  the  Church  not  upon  earth, — ^but  in 
heaven  or  elsewhere.  The  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are 
'Hhe  saved"  from  among  men,  of  all  ages  and  peoples,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  Augustin — ^with  what 
seems  to  us  an  ofScious  intent  to  add  somewhat  to  the  glory  which 
belongs  to  the  Church  from  its  eternal  union  with  its  glorious 
Head — ^brings  in  the  blessed  angels,  as  constituting  from  the 
beginning  an  integral  portion  of  that  Church.  '^  We  are,''  says 
he,  "  in  conjunction  with  them,  one  city  of  Grod,  to  which  it  is 
said  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  '  OloricTus  things  are  spoken  of  thee, 
O  thou  city  of  God  T  whereof  part  is  in  a  state  of  pilgrimage  (or 
away  from  home)  amongst  us,  and  part  assists  with  them.''* 
And  the  "  city  of  God  "  is,  in  his  use  of  the  term,  synonymous 
with  the  "  Church." t  Nor  can  the  statements  so  frequently 
occurring  in  his  writings,  to  the  same  eflPect,  be  passed  over  as 
being  simply  specimens  of  the  rhetorical  extravagances,  for 
which  the  very  best  of  the  "Fathers"  are  remarkable;  because, 
in  fact,  the  things  asserted  therein  did  not  pass  away  with  him, 
but  still  survive,  as  things  to  be  received  not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  his  assertion  of  them,  but  on  the  authority  of  "  infalli- 

*  "  Cum  ipsit  angeJis  summ  up-a  Civitat  Dei,  cui  diciiwr  in  Psalmo,  *  Oloriota 
dicta  sunt  de  te,  dviieu  Deij*  evjus  para  in  nobis  peregrinatur,  pars  in  UHs  optfu- 
lafury—De  Cimtate  Dei,  lib.  x.,  cap.  7. 

t  Ibid,^  lib.  zviii.,  cap.  29;  lib.  xiii.,  cap.  16. 
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bility  "  itself.  ^'  The  Church  triumphant/^  says  the  Tridentine 
Catechism,  ''is  that  most  noble,  glorious,  and  happy  assembly 
and  multitude  of  the  blessed  spirits,  and  of  those  souls  viho  have 
valiantly  triumphed  over  this  worid,  over  the  flesh,  and  over  the 
most  wicked  devil ;  and,  being  free  and  safe  from  the  troubles  of 
this  life,  now  enjoy  eternal  blessedness/^*  And,  in  the  Theo- 
logia  of  P.  Dens, — ^the  authority  of  which  will  not  be  scrupled, 
either  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  or  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
— ^it  is  stated,  that  ''the  Church  triumphant  comprehends  all  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  as  well  angeh  as  men/^  For  reasons  which 
wiU  be  obvious  as  we  proceed,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons 
in  both  cases,  it  was  not  convenient  to  the  purpose  of  either  the 
fiamers  of  the  Catechism,  or  the  author  of  the  Theology,  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  Church  universal,  in  its  widest  meaning,  into  the 
two  particular  branches  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible;  or, 
under  the  former  of  these  divisions,  the  authority  of  Dens  would 
have  required  us  to  add,  as  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Church  not 
-on  earth,  and  therefore  invisible,  the  "  assemblage  of  the  souls 
detained  in  purgatory/'  The  Catechism  makes  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  felt  awkwardness  of  the  case,  by  saying,  that  "the 
principal  parts  of  the  Church  are  two,  of  which  one  is  called 
'triumphant,'  the  other  'militant;'''  and  so  stealthily  leaves  the 
"  suflering  Church"  (named  in  the  enumeration  of  Dens)  in  the 
silence  in  which,  for  consistency's  sake,  the  doctrine  itself,  of  a 
purgatory  after  death,  ought  to  have  been  left  a  few  pages 
before.t  • 

We  have  spoken  of  the  term  "  Church"  as  comprehending,  in 
its  highest  and  primary  sense,  all  the  saved  from  amongst  men 
throughout  all  time,  they  constituting  the  members  of  that 
mystical  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  sole  and  everlasting"  Head ; 
and  part  of  that  body  being  already  in  heaven,  and  the  residue, 
which  shall  make  it  complete,  being  in  the  course  of  following 
after.  It  is,  next,  a  subject  of  interesting  and  grave  inquiry, 
whether  that  term  is  ever  used  in  any  lower  sense,  either  by 
Christ  himself,  or  by  any  one  of  his  Apostles.  That  it  is  so 
used  by  Christ,  in  any  instance,  will  harcUy  be  pretended,  even 
by  the  Romanists  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  the  Church,  on  their 

*  **  La  CChiesa)  trianfante  ^  giielia  nobiiUsima^ffloriotUsitna  efelietMima  schiera  9 
woUitudine  degli  Bpiriti  beati,  e  delle  anitne  di  quelle,  che  di  queato  mondo,  delta 
came,  e  del  iniquunmo  demonio  hanno  trionfato,  e  dalle  moleaiie  di  qtiesia  vita  liberi 
e  securi  ora  ai  godono  I'etema  beatitudine** — Catech^m,  p.  83,  or  **  Instructions  ad 
Parochoa,  according  to  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Ti'ent,  first  published  by  Command 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  V.,  and  afterwards  translated,  by  Order  of  the  same,  into 
the  vulgar  Tongue,  and  now  printed  by  Order  of  our  Lord  Clement  XIII.,  at  Rome,  in 
the  Printing-office  of  the  Apoblolical  Chamber,  1761." 

t  '*  Eccleaia  (generatim  aumptaj  dividitur  iti  tria  membra,  nimirum,  in  eccleaiam 
triumpkantem,  paHentem  et  mUiiarUem,  Eccleaia  triumphans  cowpleciitur  omnea  in 
cash  beatoa,  iam  angeloa,  quhm  hominea ;  eccleaia  patiens  eat  ccetua  ammarum  in  pur- 
gatorio  detentarum  ;  milttans  eat  ccetua  Jidelittm  viatorum,  aeu  in  terrd  adhuc peregri* 
naniium." — Theologia  Moralia  et  Logmatica,  F.  Dena,  torn,  ii.,  p.  113. 
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theory,  includes  none  but  those  who  are  saved,  or  eventually 
will  be  so,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Or,  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  are  few  that  will  deny  that  the  Church  of  which  our 
Saviour  speaks  as  being  that  which  he  ^'  will  build,''  and  against 
which  "the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,''  consists  only  of 
those  who  are  believers,  in  truth  as  well  a^  in  profession.  And 
— ^to  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Litton — "we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Apostles,  in  calling  a  Church  a  '  community  of 
saints  or  believers,'  employed  those  expressions  in  any  other  than 
the  highest  sense."*  The  first  recorded  instance  of  their  use  of 
the  term,  after  the  ascension  of  their  Master,  is  in  proof  of  their 
tmderstanding  and  using  it  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  reason 
for  assuming  that  he  always  used  it.  "The  Lord  added  to 
the  Church  daily  such  as  were  saved,"  or, — as  Mr.  Litton  and 
others  may  have  leave  to  understand  it, — "  such  as  were  in  the 
course  of  being  saved,"  roif^  <ra>^ofjihov<;,  (Acts  ii.  47.)  And 
the  inscriptions  of  their  pastoral  Epistles  to  the  Churches  are  to 
persons  of  this  class  only : — 

"  To  all  that  be  in  Home,  beloved  of  God,  called  (to  be)  saints :" — 
"Unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  (to  be)  saints:" — "Unto  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  aU  the  saints  which  are  in  all 
Achaia : " — "  Unto  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful 
in  Christ  Jesus:*' — "To  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons:*' — "To  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  which  are  at  Colosse : " — "  To  the  Church  of  the 
Thessalonians,  which  is  in  God  the  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:" — "To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  GhJatia^ 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  elect  according  to  the  forelmowledge 
of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedi- 
ence and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ:" — "To  those  who 
have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us,  through  the  righteousness  of 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : " — "  To  them  that  are  sanctified 
by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  called." 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  style  of  address  are  the  inscrip- 
tions '^to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,"  and  "to  the  Twelve  Tribes 
scattered  abroad."  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  exceptions, 
it  is  clear,  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  inscription  itself, 
and  still  more  from  the  tenor  of  the  Epistle,  that  the  Galatian 
Churches,  though  retaining  the  name,  had  forfeited  the  cha- 
racter, of  Churches  of  God,  and  are  therefore  not  addressed  as 
such.  They  were  "removed  to  another  Gospel"  than  that  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  through  the  seduction  of  false  teachers, 
who  "had  destroyed  all  that  was  vital  in  Christianity,  and 
rejected  all  that  was  Amdamental,  and  consequently  overturned 
the  Churches  which  the  Apostles  had  planted."t    in  this  respect, 

♦    "  Church  of  Chritt,"  p.  806.  f  Rev.  R.  Watson's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  66. 
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the  case  of  the  Church  at  Corinth^  though  bad  enough  in  its 
own  way,  was  yet  widely  different  fix)m  that  of  the  Galatian 
Churches.  The  Corinthians  had  not  left  ''the  foundation" 
which  the  Apostle  had  laid,  but  were  simply  building,  or  were 
in  danger  of  building,  upon  it,  ''wood,  hay,  and  stubble," 
along  with,  or  in  the  place  (rf,  "  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ; " 
whereas  the  Galatians,  in  the  very  fact  of  being  "  removed  to 
another  Gospel,"  which  utterly  "  perverted  the  Gospel  of  Christ," 
were  laying  a  new  and  false  foundation.  The  former  might  "  be 
saved  so  as  by  fire;"  but  to  the  latter,  persisting  in  the  new 
course  they  had  adopted,  or  were  proceeding  to  adopt,  salvation 
was  utterly  impossible.  Their  error  was  fundamental,  and 
destructive  in  its  very  nature.  The  Apostle  even  "stood  in 
doubt  of  them,"  whether  they  had  been  really  "  called  into  the 
grace  of  Christ,"  and  whether  he  had  not  bestowed  upon  them 
"labour  in  vain."  "He  did  not  call  them  'saints,'  because 
they  had  departed  from  the  faith,  in  the  fundamental  article  of 
justification."* 

The  inscription  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  "  To  the  Twelve  Tribes 
which  are  scattered  abroad,"  is  rather  an  apparent,  than  a  real, 
exception,  a^  the  expression  may  be  fiiirly  considered  as  refer- 
ring "  to  the  believing  Jews,  of  whatever  tribe,  who  were  dis- 
persed over  the  earth,  to  whom  it  is  probable  that  James,  still 
remaining  at  Jerusalem,  sent  this  Epistle,  by  those  who  were 
used  to  meet  at  that  city,  from  all  nations,  at  the  festivals."  f 

There  thus  appear  to  be  two  senses  only  in  which  the  term 
"  Church  of  God,"  or  "  Church  of  Christ,"  is  used  in  Scripture. 
The  first  is  that  in  which,  being  taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  it 
denotes  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ  in  its  perfect  and 
glorified  condition,  or  in  its  gradual  progress  to  that  consumma- 
tion. The  second  is  that  in  which,  being  imderstood  in  a  more 
limited  meaning,  it  denotes  a  plurality  of  persons,  now  or  here- 
after to  be,  on  the  earth,  sustaining,  or  supposed  to  sustain, 
the  character  expressed,  or  of  necessity  implied,  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  pastoral  Epistles,  whether  scattered  abroad,  or  con- 
gregated in  the  form  of  separate  societies :  it  being  understood, 
however,  first,  that  the  persons  so  characterized  are  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  all  thoroughly  matured  as  members  "  of  the  family 
of  God  and  of  the  household  of  faith,"  but  to  be  "babes,"  or 
"  little  children,"  or  "  young  men,"  or  "  fathers,"  according  to 
their  various  grades  of  proficiency  towards  "  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;"  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
the  Churches  which  such  societies  constitute,  but  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  societies,  that  are  (if  they  be  in  truth  what 
they  profess  to  be)  the  "members"  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ.     In  other  words,  borrowed  from  Dr.  John  Owen, — 

*  Rev.  T.  Scott's  Commentary,  Gal.  i.  2.  f    Beza,  in  loe. 
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^  The  things  ascribed  unio  those  who  are  to  be  esteemed  the  proper 
subject-matter  of  a  yisible  Chiirch,  are  such  ba,  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  entitle  them  to  all  the  appellations  of  *  saints,'  *  called,'  *  sanc- 
tified,'— that  is,  visibly  and  bpr  profession — which  are  given  unto  the 
members  of  all  the  Churches  m  the  New  Testament ;  aqd  which  must 
be  aQswered  in  those  who  are  admitted  into  that  privilege,  if  we  do 
not  wholly  neglect  our  only  patterns.  There  is  nothing  more  certain, 
in  matter  of  fact,  than  that  evangelical  Churches,  in  their  first  consta- 
tution,  were  made  up  and  did  consist  of  such  members  as  we  have 
described,  and  no  others.  Nor  is  there  one  word  in  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture, intimating  any  concession  or  permission  of  Christ,  to  receive  into 
his  Church  those  who  are  not  so  qualified.  No  man,  as  I  suppose,  is 
come  unto  that  profligate  sense  of  spiritual  things,  as  tp  deny  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  visibly  holy.  For,  if  so,  they  may 
affirm,  that  all  the  promises  and  privileges  granted  to  the  Church  do 
belong  to  them  who  visibly  live  and  die  in  their  sins ;  which  is  to 
overthrow  the  Gospel.  And  if  they  ought  so  to  be,  and  were  so  at 
first,  when  they  are  not  so,  openly  and  visibly^  there  \s  a  declension 
from  the  original  constitution  of  Churches,  and  a  sinful  deviation  in 
them  from  the  law  of  Christ."  *    • 

The  use  of  the  term  ^^Church/*  in  any  lower  senses  than  those 
above  specified^  is  purely  arbitrary,  or,  at  the  best,  conventional ; 
and  is  of  authority  only  so  far  as  the  senses  adopted  approxi* 
mate  to  those  which  are  strictly  scriptural.  "To  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them.'' 

We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  rule  on  which  we  may  rely,  and 
from  which  no  appeal  can  be  admitted,  for  testing  whatever  defi- 
nitions of  a  Church  may  be  proposed  for  our  acceptance.  And 
neither  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  authorities  of  any  other 
description,  can  bar  our  right  to  determine  for  ourselves,  to  what 
extent  they  approach,  or  recede  from,  the  original  and  divinely- 
settled  standard.  Thus,  also,  the  controversy  between  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists,  on  this  particular  point,  is  pressed  into 
small  compass,  and  brought  by  an  easy  process,  or  rather  by 
simple  inspection  and  comparison,  to  a  short  and  safe  issue. 
We  have  only  to  notice  the  bare  fact  that  the  Romanists  compre- 
hend, in  their  definition  of  the  "  visible  Church,"  a  visible  Head, 
of  whom  the  Scriptures  know  notliing,  a  host  of  sinners  of  the 
vilest  description,  (and  who,  by  the  scriptural  rule,  are  totally 
excluded,  as  being  "  the  children  of  the  devil,''  and  the  subjects 
of  "  the  power  of  darkness,")  and  a  motley  crowd  of  merely 
nominal  professors,  (under  the  plausible  but  ambiguous  designa- 
tion of  "the  faithful,")  whom  the  scriptural  standard  utterly 
condemns,  as  persons  having  "  their  portion  with  hypocrites  and 
unbelievers ;"  and,  on  their  own  showing  of  the  facts,  of  the  case, 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  Church  is  Catholic 

*  "  Trae  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Clmrch,"  chap.  i. 
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indeed,  with  a  witness ;  but  that  to  call  it "  Apostolical^'^  or  to  con- 
sider it  as  being  a  '^  Church  of  Christ ''  at  all,  is  little  better 
than  a  disgusting  and  impious  burlesque  upon  the  name. 

In  the  application  of  the  same  easy  and  safe  rule,  there  is  as 
little  difficulty  in  dealing  vith  the  definition  or  ideal  of  a  Church, 
(as  to  tl^e  persons  who  compose  it,)  recently  set  forth  by  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce  and  others,  as  with  that  of  the  Rpmanists. 

"The  Church,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  "is  His  (Christ's)  body 
mystical.  And  by  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  meant  the  whole 
family  of  those  who,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  united  in  Church  ordi- 
nances to  his  man^s  nature.  And  our  union  with  the  manhood  of 
Christ  is  brought  about  in  our  union  with  the  Church.  It  is  not  that 
one  of  these  is  the  means  or  chcmfiel  through  which  \oe  approach  the 
other,  but  that,  since  the  two  processes  are  identical,  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  them.  For  that  which  joins  men  to  Chris fs  m^Ocal  hod^y 
the  Church,  is  their  union  with  his  man*8  nature ;  and  their  means  of 
union  with  his  human  nature  is  bestowed  in  his  Church  or  body 
mystical.  l%e  Sacraments^  which  are  the  means  of  binding  us  to  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  derive  their  efficacy  from  the  influence  of  his 
body."* — Incarnation,  p.  255. 

The  definition  contained  in  this  extract,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
obvious  contradiction  and  confiision  existing  between  the  sen- 
tences which  we  have  given  in  "  italics/'  is  rendered  ambiguous  by 
the  Archdeacon's  using  the  term  ''  ordinances"  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paragraph,  and  tl^e  term  ^^  sacraments  "  at  its  dose,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  two  terms  are 
to  be  taken  as  being  equipollent  and  oonyertibl^,  or  not;  and  so, 
by  the  way,  fiirnishes  an  instance  in  proof  that,  in  their  theolo- 
gical teaching,  even  more  than  in  their  ecclesiastical  architecture, 

*  "  Hence,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  "  the  impossibility  of  answering  a  question  which 
is  sometimes  asked,  Whether  men  are  joined  to  Christ  by  being  joined  to  his  Chorch,  or 
joined  to  his  Chnrch  by  being  joined  to  him  ?  U  would  be  a  parallel  question  to  ask, 
."Whether  we  were  sharers  in  Adam's  nature  because  we  were  men,  or  men  because  we 
were  sharers  in  Adam's  nature  ?  The  two  relations  hang  inseparably  together."  ("  Incar- 
nation."— Ibid.)  So,  undoubtedly,  they  do.  But  what  then  f  The  "  question,"  in  each  of 
these  two  cases,  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  cUtjunetive  proposition,  containing 
two  members,  or  categorical  propositions,  of  which,  according  to  the  law  of  propositions 
of  that  class,  (where  sober  reeuoning  is  intended,)  only  one  can  be  true,  and  the  other 
mvst  be  false.  But,  according  to  his  teaching,  as  given  above,  the  two  members  in 
each  of  the  diqunctive  propositions  are  both  true.  His  putting,  therefore,  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  each  case,  is  purely  nugatory  and  absurd  ;  and  the  supposed  "impossibility  "  of 
answering  either  of  the  questions  amounts  simply  to  this, — that  no  one  can  say  which  of 
the  two  categorical  propositions,  in  cither  case,  is  false^  because  both  are  imte, — ^^Vith 
respect  to  the  second  of  tliese  questions,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  by  logical  inference^ 
we  are  sharers  of  Adam's  nature  because  we  are  men ;  and,  by  physical  consequence,  we 
are  men  because  we  are  sharers  of  Adam's  nature.  The  first  question  is  not,  as  the 
Archdeacon  assumes,  "  parallel "  to  the  second.  In  order  to  its  being  so,  as  well  as  for 
the  farther  purpose  of  its  being  consistent  with  his  own  teaching,  that  question  should 
have  been,  "  Whether  men  are  joined  to  Christ  because  they  are  joined  to  the  Church,  or 
joined  to  the  Church  because  they  are  joined  to  him  ?  "  And,  thus  made  parallel,  it 
would  admit  of  an  answer  similar  to  that  which  has  been  given  to  the  second  question, — 
its  first  proposition  being  understood  to  declare  a  logical,  and  its  second  a  spiritual^ 
sequence;  and  the  "impossibility,"  in  both  cases,  "tenuesfngit,  ceufuimts,  in  auras  /" 
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the  School  of  which  he  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  type  and 
representative,  court  the  ^'  dim  religious  light/'  To  use  the  very 
apt  language  of  Mr.  Bird,  ^^  Cloudiness  and  mistiness  pervade  the 
Archdeacon's  book ;  when  we  turn  to  it,  we  breathe  heavily,  and 
walk  darkly."  And,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  tchole  of  his 
definition,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out — we  fear,  at  the  expense  of 
the  reader's  patience — other  extracts,  from  another  of  his  books : — 

"The  ordinance  of  Baptism,"  the  Archdeacon  gays,  (afber  an  inter- 
val long  enough  to  make  hie  readers,  and  himself,  too,  forget  what  he 
had  written  more  than  a  hundred  pages  before,)  "  wherein  men  are  made 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  makes  them  partakers  also  of  his  life. 
Its  purpose  is,  to  establish  a  spiritual  connexion  between  the  soul  and 
the  humanity  of  the  Second  Adam,  whereby  we  may  be  made  members  of 
his  mystacal  body,  and  thus  be  engrafbed  into  the  Divine  nature.  But  if 
we  sin,  as  all  men  sin,  after  Baptism,  this  connexion  is  relaxed,  if  it  is 
not  broken.  The  effect  of  these  (positive  acts  of  transgres:uon)  is  to 
break  asunder" — just  now,  it  might  be  simply  to  relax — "that  con- 
nexion with  Christ  on  which  the  life  of  the  soul  is  dependent.  And 
since  these  evils  separate  men  from  Christ,  they  put  them  out  of  a  state 
of  acceptance  or  justification.  Now  when  the  life  of  the  soul  has  been 
forfeited  through  sin,  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  oiu*  own  efforts,  but 
only  through  His  gift  by  whom  it  was  originally  bestowed.  So  that 
there  would  be  no  such  cure  for  this  evil  as  the  analogy  of  the  Chris- 
tian even  ant  requires,  imless  God  had  *left  power  to  his  Church  to 
absolve  sinners.'  For  by  the  Chiu-ch's  office,  by  the  ministry  of  abso- 
lution, and  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  relation  of  man  to  Christ  is 
renewed,  even  as  it  was  originally  bestowed  in  holy  Baptism." — 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  JSucharist,  pp.  358,  860,  361. 

According  to  these  extracts,  the  persons  who  compose  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  are  those  who  have  become  one  with 
Christ,  as  sharers  of  his  humanity ;  and  their  participation  in 
that  humanity  is  first  attained  through  the  sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism,— is  recovered,  when  forfeited  by  sin,  by  the  absolution  of 
the  Church  through  the  medium  of  its  Ministers, — and  then- 
sustained  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  But  the  Arch- 
deacon says  elsewhere,  that  '^both  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
are  the  means  through  which  men's  nature  is  communicated  to 
his  brethren,  or,  by  which  union  with  the  body  of  Christ  is 
bestowed  upon  men."*  ''  This  divine  nature  distributes  itself  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  the  two  sacraments  go  together; 
their  importance  is  equal,  their  effect  alike."  t  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  once  mentioned,  by  the  way,  as  accompanying  the  operation  of 
the  sacraments,  when  administered  by  those  who  are  in  the  (so- 
called)  "  apostolical  succession."  But  "  the  word  of  truth,"  or 
'^  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,"  of  which 
James  and  Peter  speak  so  expressly  as  being  the  instrument  of 
our  regeneration,  (James i.  18;  1  Peter i.  23,)  and  "the Gospel," 

Incamatioii/'  pp.  Sd4,  836.  t  Iii*i»  P«  B72. 
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through  which  Paul  declares  ''the  saints"  at  Corinth  to  have 
been  ''begotten  in  Christ  Jesus,"  (1  Cor.  iv.  15,)  and  the 
"faith"  which  "cometh  by  hearing,"  (Rom.  x.  17,)  and  the 
"  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Chnst,"  of  which  Peter  speaks 
as  being  essential  to  the  experience  of  Gk)d^s  "  elect,"  (1  Peter  i. 
2,)  and  the  personal  intercession  of  Christ, — are  either  absolutely 
ignored,  or  so  eclipsed  and  kept  out  of  sight,  that  the  prime  and 
commanding  characteristics  of  the  true  Church-system,  as  being 
primarily  spiritual  and  evangelical,  are,  in  the  practical  result,  if 
not  in  the  antecedent  intention,  covered  and  lost  in  the  single 
notion  of  its  being  "  sacramental."  In  such  descriptions  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  persons  who  compose  it,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  apostolic  original  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
true  spiritual  portrait  no  longer  appears,  the  canvas  being 
covered  all  over  with  the  glossy,  but  clouded,  colouring  and 
varnish  of  a  sacerdotal  extemalism. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Litton  o£fers  the  following  most  appro- 
priate remarks : — 

"  They  who  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  *  gladly  received  the  word '  of 
Peter,  promising  them,  on  repentance,  remission  of  sins  and  the  gifb  of 
the  Holy  Ghost, — ^that  is,  who  repented  and  believed, — *were  baptized.' 
This  was  the  established  order  according  to  which  *  the  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  such  as  should  be  saved.'     They  were  added  thereto, 
not  that  they  might  be,  but  because  they  had  been,  previously,  led  to 
repent  and  believe ;  visible  incorporation  with  the  Church  being  the 
last,  not  the  first,  step  in  the  order  of  salvation.     The  passage,  indeed, 
teaches  us  that  those  whom  the  Lord  designs  to  save,  he  will  ordi- 
narily add  visibly  to  his  Church ;  but  not  that  salvation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  such  union.     Had  the  order  of  salvation  been,  in  their  (the 
Apostles*)  view,  what  the  sacramentalist  would  have  it  to  be,  they 
would,  in  exhorting  men  to  save  themselves  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
have  directed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  and  before  any  thing  else,  to 
the  Church,  as  the  divinely-appoihted  institution,  through  sacramental 
union,  with  which  they  were  to  be  brought  vdthin  the  influence  of 
Christ's   saving  power.     But  the  course  which  they  followed  was 
altogether  diflferent.     Christ  himself— and  not  the  Church  of  Christ 
— was  the  object  which  they   placed    in   the  foreground  of  their 
ministry,  and  to  which  the  inquirer  was,  without  the  intervention  of. 
any  thing  else,  directed.     To  the  question, '  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?'  the  apostolic  reply  was  not,  'Join  thyself  to  the  Chiu-ch, 
through  which  thou  shalt  attain  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to 
God,'  but,  'Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  he 
saved.'     Whatever  else  might  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  Christian's 
union  with  Christ,  the  first  step  towards  salvation  was  ever,  according 
to  the  apostolic  teaching,  a  direct  application,  upon  the  sinner's  part, 
not  to  Christ's  diffused  manhood,  the  visible  Church,  hut  to  Christ 
himself  at  the  right  hand  of  God."— Pp.  220,  221. 

We  have  been  the  rather  drawn  to  dwell  on  the  Romanist  and 
the  Tractarian  theories,  as  to  the  elements  of  which  the  Church  is 
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composed,  and  the  process  by  which  those  elements  are  aggregated 
and  combined,  because  those  theories  lie  at  the  root  of  the  doc- 
trinal errors  bv  which  their  systems  are  respectively  characterized ; 
and  because,  rarther,  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  their 
advocates,  in  point  of  order  and  importance,  serves  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  genuine  Protestants.  In  Romanism,  ^'the  article 
of  a  standing  or  felling  Church''  ia  the  Papal  Church  theory. 
In  Protestantism,  as  was  well  observed  by  Luther,  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Let  the  former  make  good  its 
teaching  on  the  nature  and  authority  pf  the  Church,  and  the 
acceptance  of  every  thing  else  in  its  peculiar  teaching  must 
necessarily  follow.  Or  let  the  latter  establish  its  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith ;  and,  whether  it  establish  its  other  doctrines 
or  not,  it  virtually  pi^ts  an  end  to  all  Controversy,  as  to  the 
doctrines  which  are  distinctive  of  Romanism.  Similar  state- 
ments— mutatis  mutandis — ^will  apply  to  the  case,  9s  between 
ffenvine  Protestants  on  one  hand,  and  Romanizing  Protestants  on 
the  other,  one  of  whom  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  "the 
Churcl^  was  guided  by  Divine  wisdon^  to  m^-ke  the  article  of  our 
Lord's  real  natrire  the  criterion  of  her  belief,  the  ^  articulus 
stantis  v^l  cad^ntis  Eqclesi^^y^ 

The  errors  which  have  arisen,  on  the  subject  of  the  spiritual 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  will  all  be  found 
to  baye  origlaated  in  a  oncrsided,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
exclusive,  regard  to  one  or  more  of  the  attributes  or  predicates, 
which  make  up  the  totality  of  its  character.  The  Romanist,  for 
instance,  has  selected,  as  the  ruling  object  of  his  contemplation, 
the  unity  which  is  ascribed  to  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  utterly 
mistaking  the  true  nature  of  that  unity  as  being  '^  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,'^ — and  looking  at  it  through  a  coloured  medium  and 
in  a  detached  form, — he  has  constructed  for  himself  a  defini- 
tion of  the  Church,  in  which  scarcely  any  thing  but  his  own 
monstrous  and  rickety  notion  of  unity  is  to  be  seen.  "The 
Church,"  he  says,  "is  the  congregation  of  all  persons  professing 
the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  is  governed  by  one,  (and 
next  to  Christ,)  the  supreme  Head  and  Pastor  upon  earth."t 
' "  The  first  mark  of  the  Church  is  unity ; "  and  this  is  understood 
to  mean, — "  It  has  but  one  visible  governor  on  earth,  him  who, 
as  legitimate  successor  to  Peter,  fills  the  apostolic  chair."t  The 
emphasis  which  is  given  to  this  visible  and  organic  unity  has 
rendered  it,  in  fact,  the  point,  and  the  only  point,  on  which 
membership  with  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  has  been  made 
to  depend.  Hence,  according  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of 
the  Tridentine  Catechism,  "  there  are  but  three  classes  of  per- 
sons excluded  from  her  pale, — ^infidels,  heretics  or  schismatics,  and 

•  "Incarostioii/'  p.  175.  t  Dena*  "  Theology,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  112. 

X  Caleckumo,  tecondo  il  Decreto  del  ConcUio  di  Trento,  pp.  85,  86. 
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excommunicated  persons.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  however 
wicked  and  flagitious,  it  is  certain  that  they  still  belong  to  the 
Church.  And  if,  perchance,  the  life  of  any  Prelate  in  the  Church 
be  vicious,  let  the  faithful  be  assured  that  they  are  still,  never- 
theless, in  the  Church,  nor  is  their  power,  on  that  account,  at  all 
diminished/^^  And  they  are  sins,  or  supposed  sins,  agarost  this 
unity,  that  have  ever  been  visited  with  the  severest  punishment. 
They  have  been  the  only  things  that,  in  Romanism,  have  lighted 
the  fires  of  martyrdom,  and  created  the  dungeons  and  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition.  At  one  period  of  its  history  since  the  Beforma-i 
tion,  a  similar  error  was  committed,  only  with  less  fearful  results, 
by  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  vain  and  semi-Popish  attempts 
which  were  made  to  establish  Acts  of  Uniformity* 

On  another  hand,  such  theologians  as  the  '^Archdeacon  of 
the  East  Biding ''  look  mainly  at  that  aspect  of  the  Church  in 
which  it  wears  a  sacramental  character.  And  on  this  aspect  of 
it  their  gaze  is  so  intent,  that,  judged  from  their  writings,  they 
would  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the  power  of  seeing  any  thing  but 
sacraments  and  the  parties  concerned,  actively  or  passively,  in 
their  administration.  The  result  is,  that  the  two  sacraments,— 
supposed,  of  course,  to  be  in  duly-authorized  hands, — ^togetber 
with  the  occasional  and  most  convenient  intervention  of  priestly 
absolution,  make  up  all  that  is  required^  on  their  principle,  to  a 
man^s  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

By  another  class  of  writers,  such  as  Robert  Barclay,  the 
Church  is  regarded,  somewhat  exclusively,  in  its  ^ri/tia/ aspect. 
And  so,  in  their  view,  "the  several  worships  both  of  Protestants  and 
Papists  are  merely  carnal  and  outward  ceremonies  and  observa- 
tions, and  not  the  true  spiritual  and  new-covenant  warship  of 
Christ/'t  ^^  They  are  both  begun,  carried  on,  and  concluded,  in 
man's  own  natural  will  and  strength,  without  the  motion  or  influ- 
ence of  Grod's  Spirit,  and  therefore  may  be  truly  performed,  as  to 
the  matter  and  the  manner,  by  the  wickedest  of  men.'' J  The 
sacraments  themselves  are  set  aside,  as  outward  ordinances ; — Bap- 
tism, on  the  plea  that  "  there  is  but  one  baptism,"  and  that  "  not 
a  washing  with  or  dipping  in  water,  but  a  being  baptized  with  the 
Spirit;" — ^and  the  Eucharist,  upon  the  ground  that  "the  con- 
tending for  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  as  necessary  parts  of  the 
Gospel- worship,  destroys  the  nature  of  it,  as  if  the  Gospel  were 
a  dispensation  of  shadows,  and  not  of  the  substance."  §  Others, 
again,  are  disposed  to  regard  the  Church  chiefly  in  its  aspect  as 
"  an  electian  of  grace."  And  so,  in  their  phraseology,  "  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  is  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ,  con- 
sisting of  the  elect  which  are  purchased  and  redeemed  by  his 
blood ;"  and  the  fact,  or  the  belief,  or  the  hope  of  such  election 

*  Catechismo,  secondo  il  Decreto  del  Concilio  di  TrentOyi^.  85. 

t  Barclay's  "  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity,"  Ninth  Edition,  p.  858. 

i  Ibid,,  p.  388.  S  Ibid.,  p.  458. 
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is  the  central  point  or  idea  in  their  system^ — just  as  the  ''  Incar- 
nation/' on  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  btuBis  of  Baptism  and 
the  Euchanst^  and  even  of  the  Saviour's  intercession,  is  the 
'' great  objective  facf  in  the  ^^sacramental  system"  ol  ArA" 
deacon  Wilberforce.  After  the  same  fashion  of  partial  and 
Exclusive  thinking,  some  look  at  the  duties — ^the  practical 
obedience  and  morality— of  the  Gospel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lose  sight  of  its  privileges  of  "  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  so  turn  out  mere  Pharisees.  Others,  in 
their  admiration  of  its  privileges,  forget  its  duties,  and  so  err  in 
the  opposite  extreme  of  Antinomianism. 

We  like  the  two  notions  of  a  central  idea,  and  a  great  objective 
fact,  in  the  system  Of  Christianity;  not  from  any  fancy  of  our 
own,  nor  from  the  general  popularity  of  such  expressions,  but 
because  they  have  countenance  in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
and  are  on  that  ground  entitled  to  acceptance,  in  their  meaning, 
if  not  in  their  form.     By  all  means,  let  us  have  a  central  idea  in 
connexion  with  that  system.     But  where  shall  we  look  for  it, 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  so  succeeding  in  our  search,  as 
to  enlist  the  univer^,  or  even  the  general,  sufirage  of  our 
readers,  in  support  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  as 
the  result  of  our  inquiry.    The  object  of  that  inquiry,  we  humbly 
submit,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  attributes  which  have 
been  mentioned,  or  others  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  as 
belonging  to  the  Christian  system,  and  to  the  Church  wluch 
constitutes  its  glorious  embodiment, — ^not  in  its  unity,  or  catho- 
licity, or  spirituality,  or  sanctity,  or  sacramentalism, — ^not  in 
particular  ordinances,  or  privileges,  or  duties, — ^but  in  Salvation. 
That  is  the  ^'  central  idea"  of  the  Church, — ^the  point  from  which 
every  thing  that  is  theoretical  proceeds,  and  in  which  every 
thing  that  is  experimental  or  practical  ultimately  terminates.    A 
Saviour  is  its  author,  and  salvation  is  its  end.     Let  us  also 
have  a  *^ great  objective  fact,"  as  well  as  a  "central  idea."     But 
let  us  not  be  misled  in  the  selection  of  it ;  and,  to  avoid  that 
failure,  let  us  follow  the  guidance  of  Holy  Scripture.     In  so 
doing,  we  shall  very  soon  discover,  that  it  is  not  die  (supposed) 
fact  of  an  d  priori  and  unconditional  election ;  not  the  Incama- 
tion,  or  Personal  lAfe,  or  Resurrection,  or  Ascension,  or  even  the 
Mediation  of  Christ ;  but  the  Atonement  accomplished  by  his 
sufferings  and  death.     This  is  the   "great  objective  fact"  of 
Christianity,  to  which  all  its  other  facts  do  homage.     It  was 
accordingly,  in  anticipation,  the  subject  of  our  Saviour's  dis- 
course, when  Moses  and  Elias  talked  with  him  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration : — "  He  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem."    It  was  the  object  of  attraction  which 
he  foretold  should  be  set  up,  as  that  which  would  gather  around 
him  the  faith   and  homage  of  a  sanctified  Church,  and  of  a 
rebellious  and  ruined  world : — "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  vp,"  (said  he. 
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signifying  thereby  what  death  he  should  die,)  ''will  draw  all 
men  unto  me.^^  It  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
goal  of  his  anticipations,  when  he  "dwelt  amongst  us:^' — "I 
have  a  baptism** — a  baptism  of  agony  and  blood — "  to  be  baptized 
with :  and  how  am  I  straitened,  until  it  be  accomplished  I**  It 
was  the  consummation  of  that  which  he  had  thus  longed  for,  when 
he  cried,  "  It  is  finished !  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  It  was  the 
predominant . and  absorbing  theme  of  apostolical  preaching: — 
"  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  unto  them  which  arc 
called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God;" — ''I  am  determined  to  know  nothing  amongst 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified;"  and  ''Gk)d  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/* 
It  is  the  ground  of  our  redemption  and  justification;  "for  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.** 
It  is  the  basal  truth  implied  in  the  sacraments: — "As  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death;"  and,  "as  often  as  ye  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death,  till  he  come.**  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  Saviour's  mediatorial  throne;  for  "he  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name;**  and,  "in  the  midst  of  the  throne,**  stands  "a 
Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slain"  It  is  connected  with  the  condition 
and  character  of  those  who  "are  before  the  throne;**  for  they 
are  noted  as  those  who  "have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  And,  finally,  it  is  the 
theme  of  the  "  new  song**  in  heaven : — "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength^ 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  for  ever  and  ever.** 

The-  external  polity  of  the  Church  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
has  prevailed  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  great  as  that  which  has 
exist^  as  to  its  spiritual  constitution,  or  subject-matter.  Not 
that  there  is  any  such  diversity,  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  visi- 
ble Church-order  as  is  implied  in  the  term  "  Church  polity ;  **  there 
being  on  this  point  hardly  any  difference  at  all  between  Papists 
and  Protestants,  any  more  than  upon  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ;  and  very  little  differ- 
ence amongst  Protestants  themselves.  The  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Litton,  that  "it  is  not  antecedently  probable,  that  so 
important  a  matter  would  be  left  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of 
Christians,  or  that  Christ  would  send  his  Apostles  forth  to 
found  Christian  societies  throughout  the  world,  without  affording 
them  sufficient  guidance  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  societies 
were  to  be  organized,***  may  be  readily  accepted.     But  when  it 

♦  Litton,  p.  248 
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is  added^  that  ''it  is  reasonable  to  silppose  that  in  tome  way  or 
other,  by  the  previous  dispensations  of  his  providence  as  the 
Eternal  Word,  or  by  positive  enactments,  he  would  make  it 
clear,  according  to  what  outward  form  of  polity  Christian  societies 
were  to  be  constituted/'  we  gi*avely  demur,  upon  religious  prin* 
ciple,.  to  all  such  merely  presumptive  suppositions.  We  may 
very  properly  spectdate  on  antecedent  J)robabilities  in  a  variety 
of  cases;  but  when  the  Divine  procedure  is  in  question, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  and  certain  revelation,  we  have  a 
strong  "  antecedent  objection  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  of 
any  antecedent  probabilities  at  all.  The  rather,  as  not  only 
can  such  anticipations,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  6ase,  have 
no  adeq[uate  foundation ;  but  they  are  generally  the  reverse  of 
what  actually  happens,  and  they  intolve,  as  we  think,  an  offence 
near  akin,  in  spirit  at  least,  to  that  of  seeking  to  be  ''wise 
above  that  which  is  written.*'  We  have  further  learned  to 
regard  such  suppositions  as  having,  in  most  cases,  no  otheif 
purpose  dr  use,  than  that  of  bespeaking  an  indulgence,  felt  to  be 
needful,  to  feeble  or  doubtful  proofs,  which  are  afterwards  to 
follow.  In  this  way  they  naay  help  a  labourihg  case;  for,  as 
Quintilian  says,  "  Probabilities,  though  they  are  not  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  clear  away  doubt,  ai^  yet,  when  added  to  other 

Cfe,  of  considerable  avail/'*  But  it  would  have  beeti  more 
ming  the  impbrtaiice  and  sacredness  of  the  point  to  be  set- 
tled, if  the  argument  from  probability  had  been  wholly  omitted ; 
especially  as,  in  this  instande^  it  has  the  &ult  of  being  an  argu- 
ment ad  verecUndiafn, 

Our  business,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  revelation,  is  not  to 
conjecture  what  God  may  be  regarded  as  being  likely  to  do  in 
any  given  case,  but  to  consider  what  he  has  actually  done.  That 
he  would  atford  sufficient  guidance,  is  absolutdy  certain;  but 
what  he  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  miist  be  gathered  from  the 
amount  of  guidance  which  he  can  be  shown  to  have  given.  For 
positive  information  on  this  subject,  we  naturally  look  to  his 
practice  during  the  period  of  his  being  the  visible  Head  and 
Ruler  of  his  Church ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  find  that  he  trained 
his  Apostles  and  disciples  to  the  use  of  the  synagogue  worship; 
and,  excepting  that  he  constituted  the  new  and  peculiar  office 
of  apostleship, — ^for  a  service  extraneous  to  that  of  the  synagogue, 
and,  therefore,  reqi^iring  a  new  and  peculiar  appointment, — 
there  is  no  evidence  at  all,  nor  even  a  hint,  of  his  having 
originated,  by  his  direct  appointment,  any  Church  order  or 
Church  office  whatever.  Nor  is  it  pretended  that  their  appoint- 
ment and  office  supply  any  model  for  the  constitution  of  Churches, 
or  even  for  the  appointment  of  Ministers,  after  his  death ;  their 

•  "Jfia  sunt  siffiia,  qua  ^Kora  Graci  vacant,  qua,  etiamsi  ad  toUendam  dubUationem 
sola  non  tuficiunt,  adjuncta  caterU,  plurimum  valeni** — Quimtil.  Be  Orai.  Instit., 
lib.  v.,  cap.  9. 
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office  not  being  necessarily  of  a  local  character,  but  having 
reference  rather  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  at  large.  And 
as  his  practice  sheds  no  new  light  on  the  question  of  external 
order, — ^the  order  of  the  synagogue  being,  for  the  time,  at  least, 
sufficient  for  his  purposes, — so,  in  his  teaching,  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  details  on  the  subject.  That  the  question  of  the  Church 
order,  as  to  gradational  rank,  to  be  established  after  his  decease, 
was,  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  a  subject  of  anxious  curiosity 
and  earnest  discussion,  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  evangelical 
record  iu  the  case  of  ^^  Zebedee's  children,"  (James  and  John,) 
who  sought  for  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  their 
"  mother,"  particular  and  prominent  appointments  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  they  were  led  to  suppose  was  about  to  be 
established.  And  it  fiirther  appears  in  St.  Mark's  account  of 
the  occasion  on  which  the  disciples,  in  the  absence  of  their 
Master,  yet  not  without  his  knowledge,  ''  disputed  among  them- 
selves which  should  be  the  greatest."  (Mark  ix.  34.)  These, 
surely,  were  occasions  on  which  fair  opportunity  was  given  to 
him  to  enunciate  his  law,  at  least  in  that  department  of  Church 
order  which  relates  to  a  gradational  scale  of  ministerial  honour 
and  service.  But  neither  in  these  instances,  nor  in  any  other, 
did  he  judge  it  to  be  necessary,  or  at  all  to  their  advantage  or 
that  of  the  Church,  to  resolve  their  doubts,  or  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  on  the  particular  points  which  had  stirred  up  an 
interest  so  eager  and  ominous.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  cases,  Mr.  Barrett  very  justly  observes : — 

''The  disciples  had  not  understood  our  Lord  to  assert,"  (in  the 
discourse  recorded  Mark  i.  35-45,)  "  that  all  his  people  hereafter  in 
administrative  acts  were  to  be  joined  in  a  perfectly  equal  position. 
After  referring  to  the  baptism  of  sorrow  and  cup  of  trembling,  which 
he  and  his  foUowers  must  needs  receive  on  founding  that  lungdom, 
Christ  tells  them  thus  with  respect  to  the  place  of  authority  they 
aspired  after,  *It  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  (except)  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father,' — that  is.  There  shall  be  persons  holding  a 
place  to  which  deference  is  due ;  but  the  appointments  shall  take  place 
under  the  joint  administration  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  in 
especial  harmony  with  that  of  the  Father.  After  asserting  that  there 
should  be  government  in  his  Church,  he  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  right  to 
govern  should  arise,  and  how  particular  individuals  should  be  invested 
with  it.  *  Ye  know  that  the  Princes  (ipxovrts)  of  the  Gentiles  exer- 
cise dominion  over  theniy  and  the  great  (fi^ydKoi)  exercise  authority  upon 
them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you,'  &o.  The  overseers  of  his  flook 
should  gain  their  authority  and  position,  not  by  hereditary  prescription 
and  muitary  force,  but  by  moral  and  spiritual  character,  formed  in  a 
course  of  disinterested  labour.  The  contrast  is  not  between  the  harsh 
and  the  mild,  but  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred.  And  the  whole 
lesson  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  oversight  of  Christ's  Church  is  not 
conformed,  in  spirit,  form,  or  end,  to  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
world." — Ministry  and  Polity  of  the  Christian  Churchy  pp.  67-70. 
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And  as  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  Bpecific 
directions,  on  the  point,  as  to  details,  previously  to  his  decease, 
so  neither  is  there  any  tangible  fact  or  positive  statement  serv- 
ing to  prove  that,  amongst  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  of  which  he  spoke  to  his  Apostles  after  his 
Resurrection,-  any  such  directions  were  included. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  shown  that  our  Saviour  prescribed 
any  particular  form  for  the  polity  of  the  Christian  Churches, — 
otherwise  than  as  in  his  practice  he  adopted  the  type  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  as  that  in  which  it  was  suflSciently  fitting  and 
convenient  that  his  Church,  in  its  evangelical  character,  should 
haA^e  its  beginning , — ^yet  did  he  not  fail  to  enunciate  t\ie  principles , 
or  primary  grounds,  on  which  distinct  Churches  should  be  after- 
wards in  perpetuity  established.  One  of  these  principles,  namely, 
that  of  disinterested  and  unambitious  devotedness  to  himself  and 
to  his  Church,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Other  principles, 
which  are  obvious  in  his  various  discourses,  are  purity,  spi- 
rituality, fellowship,  order,  expansion,  and  peace ;  the  general 
"law  of  Christ,"  as  given  by  himself,  and  interpreted  by  his 
Apostles,  being  understood  to  be  the  great  master-principle 
which  defines  the  meaning,  and  governs  and  directs  the  applica- 
tion, of  them  all. 

Passing  from  our  Lord  to  his  Apostles,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  any  form  of  Church  polity  which  they  may  have 
established  under  the  guidance  of  the  principles  just  mentioned, 
we  look,  first  of  all,  at  their  practice,  as  we  have  already  looked 
at  the  practice  of  their  Master.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Barrett 
observes : — 

"  That  there  is  the  very  highest  probability  that  the  organization  of 
the  Christian  Church  woidd  be  (was)  formed  on  the  model  of  the  syna- 
gogue, is  evident  from  the  fact,  (already  stated,)  that  Christ  trained 
his  Apostles  and  disciples  to  the  use  of  the  synagogue  worship; 
(Matt.  xii.  9,  et  alibi  passim ;)  that,  after  his  death,  they  continued 
the  practice,  and  defended  themselves  before  that  high  coiirt  of  appeal 
which  all  the  synagogues  acknowledged ;  (Acts  iv.  7 ;)  that,  in  laige 
cities,  they  had  not,  for  many  years,  any  other .  accessible  congrega- 
tions than  the  Jews  and  devout  Gentiles  whom  they  might  find  in 
these  places  of  worship ;  (Acts  xvii.  2 ;)  that  these  first  converts  were 
drawn  from  thence :  (Acts  viii.  8,  &c.:)  and  thus,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  says,*  *  it  appears  highly  probable, — I  might  say,  morally 
certain, — ^that  the  synagogue'  was  brought — ^the  whole  or  the  chief  part 
of  it — to  embrace  the  Gospel.  The  Apostles  did  not,  then,  so  much 
form  a  Christian  Church  (or  congregation,  ecclesia)  as  make  an 
existing  congregation  Christian  by  introducing  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments and  worship,  and  establishing  whatever  regulations  were  neces- 
sary for  the  newly  adopted  faith  ;  leaving  the  machinery  (if  I  may  so 


"  Kingdom  of  Christ  Dcliacated,"  p.  88. 
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speak)  of  government  unchanged ;  the  Rulers  of  synagogues,  Elders, 
and  other  officers,  (whether  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,)  being 
already  provided  in  the  existing  institutions.'  '* — P.  61. 

It  may  not  be  convenient  to  Dr.  Davidson  to  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view,  because,  in  the  course  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation in  detail,  it  interferes  somewhat  seriously  with  certain 
notions  which  he  holds,  as  a  Congregationalist,  on  the  subject  of 
Church  discipline.  But  the  objections  which  he  urges  are  of  little 
avail  in  answer  to  the  host  of  opinions  and  arguments  arrayed 
against  him.  We,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Litton,  that  the 
question  has  been  ^^conclusively  settled'^ — to  the  issue  above 
stated — "by  Vitringa,  in  his  learned  work  fDe  Synagogd 
Vetere) ;  and  that,  independently  of  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  direct  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  synagogues  constituted 
the  pattern  which  the  Apostles  proposed  to  themselves,  the 
simple  facts,  that  the  founders  of  the  first  Christian  Societies 
were  Jews,  and  that  the  first  Christian  Society  came  into  exist- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  seem  of  themselves  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion.*'*  The  point  is  argued  by  Mr.  Litton,  at  length,  in  several 
of  his  succeeding  pages. 

The  office  of  the  Apostles,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was 
altogether  a  peculiar  one,  having  no  analogy  with  any  thing 
found  in  the  Jewish  synagogues ; — an  office  vouchsafed  to  the 
Chm-ch  by  Christ,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  and  organizing  Christian  Societies,  but  never 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  cases  arose,  chiefly  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  local  Churches,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
exercise,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  an  effective  personal 
superintendence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  neces- 
sary— so  it  was,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul — to  employ 
Delegates,  or  Commissioners,  selected  from  the  general  body  of 
believers,  as  being  eminent  for  their  natural  and  spiritual 
endowments;  some  of  them  being  generally  attached  to  his 
person,  and  accompanying  him  in  his  journeys.  And  of  these 
persons  one  or  more  were  dispatched  to  different  places,  to 
check  heretical  tendencies,  and  to  correct  practical  abuses,  or  to 
assist  in  organizing  Christian  Churches.  It  was  thus  that 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  were  empowered  by 
him,  in  the  capacity  of  Presbyters,  "  to  ordain  Elders  (or  Pres- 
byters) in  every  city,"  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  officers 
of  that  class,  as  well  as  over  those  who  held  the  lower  oflSce 
of  "  Deacons."  But  as  to  the  notion  entertained  by  ultra- 
advocates  of  Episcopacy,  that  there  was  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  class  of  officers  analogous  to  that  of  the  local 
Bishops  of  after- times,  Mr.  Litton  observes : — 


Litton,  p.  2 
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"  Not  only  is  there  no  positive  evidence  in  all  this,  that  St.  Paul 
intended  to  create,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  a  new  eccle- 
siastical office,  but  there  appear  to  be,  in  the  Epistles  themselves, 
express  intimations  that  their  (peculiar)  conmiission  was  but  a  tem- 
porary one  ;  to  terminate,  either  when  St.  Paul  should  rejoin  them,  or 
should  direct  them  to  go  elsewhere.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
conveyed  by  such  passages  as  the  following :  *  These  things  write  I 
unto  thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly  ;  hut  if  I  tarry ^  that  thou 
mightest  know  how  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,'  &c. 

*  Till  I  come,  give,  attendance  to  reading,'  &c.  (1  Tim.  iii.  14,  16.) 
The  Apostle,  apparently,  was  not  able  to  ftdfil  his  intention  of  rejoining 
them  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  urges  both  Timothy  (in  the  Second  Epis- 
tle) and  Titus  to  dispatch,  as  quickly  as  possible,  what  remained  to 
be  done,  and  to  repair,  the  former  to  Rome,  the  latter  to  Nicopolis : 

*  Do  thy  diligence  to  come   shortly  imto  me;   for  DemaA is 

departed  unto  Thessalonica,  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia. 
When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  to 
come  unto  me  to  Nicopolis.'  (2  Tim.  iv.  9,  10 ;  Titus  iii.  12.)  From 
the  former  of  these  passages  we  incidentally  gather,  that  Titus's  stay  in 
Crete  was,  in  fact,  but  short ;  for  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
having  been  written  either  a  little  afber,  or  at  the  same  time  as  that 
to  Titus,  it  should  seem  that  the  latter  had,  according  to  the 
Apostle's  direction,  joined  him  where  he  was  residing,  and  by  him 
had  been  dispatched  on  another  mission ;  namely,  to  DaJmatia.  With 
respect  to  this  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  written,  according  to  the 
most  probable  hypothesis,  about  a  year  after  the  First,  and  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  martyrdom,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  in  it  of  Timothy's  being  permanent  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  or,  indeed,  of  his  being  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
Church.  That  he  was  at  Ephesus  when  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
him,  we  gather  only  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
mention  of  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  (ii.  17 ;  iv.  14,)  who  seem  to 
l>e  the  same  persons  against  whom  Timothy  is  warned  in  the  First 
Epistle,  (i.  20.)"— irV^p.  419. 

To  the  names  of  Timothy,  Titus,  Demas,  Crescens,  Tychicus, 
and  Artemas,  may  probably  be  added,  as  officers  of  the  same  class, 
Lucius,  Silvanus,  Sosthenes,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Lucas,  and 
Epaphras,  though  not  all  equally  distinguished.*  The  Scripture 
cases  which  are  alleged  in  addition  to  those  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  for  the  apostolical  institution  of  the  episcopal  order,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  that  term, — such  as  the  case  of  St.  James  at 
Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  "angels"  of  the  Apocalyptic 
"Churches," — ^yield  nothing  more  than  conjectural  evidence. 
And  so,  on  the  whole, — 

"  Kespecting  the  origin  of  the  episcopal  order,  Scripture  leaves  us 
very  much  in  the  dark.  No  order  of  Ministers,  other  than  these 
three, — ^Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons, — are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  forming  part  of  the  then  existing  polity  of  the 
Church.     For  every  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the 

♦  Littou.'^p.  423. 
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Presbyter  and  tlie  Episcopus  of  Scripture  will  prove  fruitless ;  so 
abunckuit  is  the  evidence  which  proves  that  they  were  but  different 
appellations  of  one  and  the  same  office." — Litton,  p.  412. 

The  Oxford  Tractarians  themselves  admits  that  it  was  not 
until  ^'  some  period  after  John^s  decease,"  that  the  ministerial 
order  was  recognised  under  the  three  names  of  "Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons."  At  first,  according  to  their  showing, 
they  were  ''Apostles,  Elders,  Deacons;"  after  the  decease  of 
some  of  the  Apostles,  but  while  John,  at  least,  was  yet  living, 
they  were  "  Angels,  Bishops,  Deacons,"  the  office,  or  name,  of 
"  Presbyters  "  being  wholly  omitted.* 

The  argument  from  Scripture,  in  direct  proof  of  the  apostolical 
origin  of  a  formal  episcopate,  is  thus,  as  it  ought  to  be,  fairly 
abandoned;  and,  so  far,  the  question  at  issue  between  Episcopalians 
and  their  opponents  may  be  regarded  as  being  conclusively  set- 
tled :  or,  if  not,  and  any  of  Mr.  Litton's  friends  disagree  with 
him,  it  may  very  safely  be  left  to  be  determined  amongst  Epis- 
copalians  themselves.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 
apostolicity  of  the  order,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wholly  depends  for 
its  proof,  even  with  some  of  its  warmest  advocates,  upon  post- 
apostolical  testimony,  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  its 
perpetual  obligation,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  adequate  proof 
of  such  fact,  we  shall  perhaps  have  something  to  say.  For  the 
present,  we  are  satisfied  to  have  it  acknowledged,  that  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  have  not  recorded,  nor  has  any  one  recorded 
on  their  behalf,  any  evidence  approaching  to  proof,  or  even  to 
moderate  probability,  of  their  having  originated  any  precise  form 
of  Church  polity.  We  are  thus  left  to  conclude,  as  we  do,  that, 
after  the  example  of  their  great  Teacher,  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient rather  to  enunciate  and  urge  general  principles  of  action, 
accordant  with  his  law,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  and  all 
times,  than  to  prescribe  any  settled  and  permanent  rules,  as  to 
the  details  of  Church  order,  to  be  universally  and  permanently 
binding. 

"  The  remarkable  circumstance  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  one 
of  the  appointments  of  the  Apostles,  in  matters  of  polity,  have  (has) 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  Scripture  in  the  form  of  leqislative  enact- 
mentSy  but  simply  as  recorded  facts.  For  example,  the  mspired  history 
informs  us  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Apostles  ordained  Elders  for 
every  Church ;  but  no  law  upon  the  subject,  purporting  to  emanate 
from  the  Apostles,  can  be  found  in  Scripture.  To  their  appointments 
the  Apostles  append  no  imperative  declarations,  making  them  immuta- 
bly binding  upon  the  Church.  Let  their  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
this  respect,  be  compared  with  the  mode  in  which  the  law  was 
delivered,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  will  be  apparent. 
The  Mosaic  appointments  were  not  only  recorded,  but  commanded ; 
the  apostolic  regulations  are  recorded,  but  not  made  matter  of  law  : 

•  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  vol.  i.,  p,  12. 
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the  Apostles  do  not  absolutely  bind  the  Church,  of  every  age,  to  follow 
the  precedents  they  set.  When  we  consider  the  natural  tendency  in 
the  promulgators  of  a  new  religion  to  pursue  an  opposite  course,  we 
can  only  account  for  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Apostles, 
by  the  supposition  of  their  being  imder  a  Divine  guidance,  which  with- 
held them  from  what  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  notion,  that  the 
essential  being  of  the  Church  lies  in  the  polity,  which,  imder  apostolic 
guidance,  she  assumed.'' — Litton,  p.  441. 

Thus,  as  Hooker  has  remarked,  '^  although  there  be  no  express 
word  for  every  thing  in  specialty ^  yet  there  are  general  com- 
mandments for  all  things,  to  the  end,  that  even  such  cases  as  are 
not  in  Scripture  particularly  mentioned  might  not  be  left  to  any 
to  order  at  their  pleasure,  only  with  caution  that  nothing  be 
done  against  the  word  of  God;  and  that,  for  this  cause,  the 
Apostle  hath  set  down  in  Scripture  foiu*  general  rules,  requiring 
such  things  alone  to  be  received  in  the  Church  as  do  best  and 
nearest  agree  with  the  same  rules;  that  so  all  things  in  the 
Church  may  be  appointed,  not  only  not  against,  but  by  and 
according  to,  the  word  of  God.  The  rules  are  these :  '  Nothing 
scandalous  or  offensive  i^nto  any,  especially  unto  the  Church  of 
God;*  (1  Cor.  x.  32;)  ^All  things  in  order  and  with  seemli- 
ness;'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  40 ;)  ^  All  unto  edification;'  (1  Cor. xiv.  26 ;) 
FinaUy,  'AH  to  the  glory  of  God.'  (1  Cor.  x.  31.)''  *  In  this 
respect,  as  in  the  other,  it  was  "  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as 
his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord." 

•  Now,  there  is  something  so  remarkable  in  this  rigid  abstinence, 
on  the  part  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  from  the  authoritative 
deliverance  of  prescriptive  rule  or  order  in  the  external  arrange- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  matters,  especially  when  viewed  in  contrast 
with  the  scrupulous  minuteness  which  characterized  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  preceding  dispensation,  that  we  are  irresistibly 
impelled  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  a  difference  so  striking  there 
must  have  existed  special  and  weighty  reasons.  Why  so  much 
exactness  of  detail  in  the  latter  case,  and  in  the  former  scarcely  any 
detail  at  all,  but  simply  a  system  of  general  principles  and  max- 
ims, left,  as  it  were,  to  grow  spontaneously  into  detail  by  the  vigour 
of  their  own  inherent  life,  as  their  ovm  natural  tendency  and 
action,  under  the  guidance  of  varying  circumstances,  might 
appear  reasonably  to  require?  In  such  a  case,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  a  reserve  so  guarded,  save  on  the  sup- 
position of  some  practical  advantage,  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, was  thereby  to  be  secured  to  the  Christian  Church, 
not  only  in  their  time,  but  throughout  all  ages.  Nor  does  it 
seem  difficult  to  arrive  at  something  like  the  truth  upon  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  to  the  Chm-ch  in  apostolic  times,  excepting  the  aposto- 
lical office,  for  which  our  Lord  made  adequate  provision,  so  long 

*  Hooker's  "Ecdes.  Pol,"  book  iii.,  chap,  viii.,  1. 
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as  he  considered  the  peculiar  Ainctions  of  that  office  to  be  requi- 
site, no  form  of  Church  arrangement,  beyond  that  which  was 
made  ready  to  their  hand  in  the  arrangements  of  the  synagogue^ 
was  considered  to  be  necessary.  And,  secondly,  aware,  as  they 
must  have  been,  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  attach  undue  importance  to  mere  forms, — 
and  especially  to  those  which  purport  to  have  been  established 
expressly  on  divine  authority, — ^to  the  neglect  of  the  great  spiritual 
objects  which  such  forms  may  have  been  intended  to  subserve,  it 
must  needs  have  occurred  to  them^  as  a  matter  of  importance, 
that,  so  far  as  their  reserve  on  the  subject  of  ext(^mal  arrange- 
ments could  preclude  so  great  a  mischief,  it  should  be  rigorously 
exercised.  Unhappily,  their  cautious  sagacity  on  this  point  has 
not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  At  an  early  period  after  their 
decease,  a  system  of  Church-officers,  suited,  perhaps,  to  the 
advancing  circumstances  of  the  Church,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  was 
first  established,  in.  the  exercise  of  an  allowable  discretion,  but 
was  afterwards  insisted  on,  as  being  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  of 
divine  authority  and  universal  obligation.  And  the  result  of  this 
usurpation — as  it  might,  without  impropriety,  be  called — of  the 
Divine  prerogative  was,  the  growth,  first,  of  a  blind  attachment 
to,  and  next,  of  a  vain  confidence  in,  mere  forms ;  which  forth- 
with proceeded  to  multiply  details  almost  without  end;  and, 
with  a  rapidity  of  progress  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the 
progress  of  great  mischiefs,  overlaid  the  spiritual  glory  and  true 
power  of  the  Church  with  a  prodi^ously  magnificent,  but  ruinous, 
ceremonialism.  Unhappily,  we  must  needs  add^  the  lesson 
taught  upon  this  point  by  the  history  of  ancient  Churches^  and 
by  that  of  the  Romish  Church  in  particular^  appears  to  have 
been  lost  on  certain  theologians  of  modem  times.  Like  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  as  their  models,  they  claim,  as  the  exclu- 
sive endowments  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  with  which  they  are 
connected,  (saving  always  the  anterior  privileges  of  the  "  Chm-ch  of 
Rome,")/Mre  divino  prerogatives,  apostolical  succession,  sacerdotal 
office  and  authority,  and  sacramental  grace.  And,  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  able  to  persuade  themselves  and  others 
of  the  justice  of  these  claims,  there  has  been  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  extemalism,  vain  in  itself,  but,  in  their  eyes  and 
those  of  their  disciples,  so  beauteous  and  sacred,  as  to  have 
drawn  them  into  a  close  resemblajice  to,  and  many  of  them  into 
actual  communion  with,  that  system  in  which  such  extemalism 
naturally  has  its  most  perfect  and  attractive  development.  Nor 
is  this  merely  an  accidental  result.  The  theological  affinity  sub- 
sisting between  avowed  Romanists  and  Romanizing  Protestants, 
of  the  class  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  and  others,  if  it  be  only 
allowed  firee  scope  for  its  natural  and  legitimate  action,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  the  two  parties  together,  as  has  already 
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been  seen  in  numerous  instances.  His  idea^  that  the  Sacraments 
are  the  first,  or  rather  the  only,  instruments  of  our  union  with 
Christ  and  Christ's  humanity,  stripped  of  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage with  which  his  enunciation  of  it  is  connected,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  Romanists  intend,  wh^a  they  aflfirm  that  the 
Church  is  the  perpetual  Incarnation  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

"  To  say  that  Christ  is  present  with  us  in  and  through  the  visible 
Church,  is  obviously  to  make  the  Chiuxjh,  (virbually,)  to  individuals, 
the  Vicar  and  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  and  it  is  but  taking 
one  step  further,  in  the  same  direction,  to  make  the  Church  Christ 
himself.  Such,  in  fact,  is,  in  Romanism,  the  aspect  under  which  the 
Church  presents  itself  to  *  the  faithful.'  Instead  of  being  present  in 
his  word  and  by  his  Spirit,  and  offering  himself  as  the  direct  means  of 
access,  on  the  sinner's  part,  to  God,  Christ  is  held  to  have  retired  from 
the  personal  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  have  dele* 
gated  his  powers — ^royal,  priestly,  and  prophetical — ^to  the  *  visible 
Church,'  (that  is,  the  Clergy,)  commanding  all  men  to  regard  it,  as 
they  would  have  regarded  him,  had  he  been  still  among  them  in  his 
human  nature.  In  this  one  dogma  the  whole  of  the  Romish  system, 
doctrinal  and  practical,  is  contained." — "  The  embarrassments  are  end- 
less, in  which  those  who  adopt  this  (the  Archdeacon's)  view  of  the 
Church — and  yet  stop  short  of  ftilly  developed  Romamsm — are 
involved." — "None  but  a  Romanist  can  plausibly  (consisjbently) 
maintain,  or  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  the  dogma  that  the 
visible  Church  is  the  perpetual  incarnation  or  manhood  of  Christ  on 
earthr—Idfton,  pp.  217,  218. 

Our  bosom  heaves  with  an  involuntary  sigh,  on  the  view  of  a 
dogma  so  startling,  under  the  sanction  of  the  much-honoured  name 
which  the  Archdeacon  wears  as  his  rich  but  "  perilous  inheri- 
tance '/'  and  we  can  scarcely  refirain  from  exclaiming,  "  Quantum 
mutatus  ab  Ulo  V'  Yes,  how  changed  indeed !  We  can  almost 
imagine  the  sainted  one  uttering  his  warning,  if  he  might  only 
be  heard,  to  the  whole  school  of  those  whose  course  is  so  plainly 
towards  the  extreme  of  ecclesiastical  parricide, — 

"  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  hella, 
Neu  Matris  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires. 
Tuque  prior,  tuparce,  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo  : 
Projice  tela  ntanu,  sanguis  mens !" — 

We  shall  not  farther  notice  the  volumes  which  have  drawn 
forth  these  observations,  than  to  sajr  that  the  errors  they  contain 
are  very  lucidly  exposed  in  the  Strictures  of  Mr.  Bird  : — ^which 
we  earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  Ministers,  or  otherwise  members,  of  the 
^^  Church  of  England,'^  as  containing  a  fair  statement  of  the 
substance  and  tendency  of  the  ^'  sacramental  system.'^ 

The  distinction,  made  by  Calvin,  and  maintained  by  Presby- 
terians, between  ruling  and  teaching  Elders,  as  constituting 
two  separate  classes   or  orders    in  the   apostolical  Churches, 
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is  not  admitted  by  any  of  the  writers  with  whom  we  are  dealing. 
We,  therefore,  willingly  abstain  fix>m  entering  into  that  question, 
any  farther  than  to  say,  that,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  no  ade- 
quate scriptural  warrant  for  any  such  distinction,  and  that  the 
balance  of  proof  preponderates  greatly  in  favour  of  the  gene- 
rally adopted  conclusion,  that  nding  and  teaching  were  simply 
different  fimctions  of  one  and  the  same  office;  namely,  that 
of  Presbyters, — except  perhaps  occasionally,  and  in  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

As  to  the  general  administration  of  Church  affairs,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  lay  and  clerical  influence,  Mr.  Litton  is  of 
opinion  that  such  adjustment  ^'depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
three  important  rules,  commended  to  us  by  apostolic  precedent.^' 
And  in  this  he  is,  generally,  followed  by  Mr.  Steward,  who 
believes  that  ^^co-administration  on  the  part  of  the  Church,'' 
particularly  when  '^headed  by  Pastors  uninspired,  must  be  a 
cardinal  point  in  its  polity .'*  '^  There  are  clearly  no  apostolic 
precedents,'*  he  says,  "for  a  pastoral  theocracy  in  the  Church; 
and  as  clearly  none  for  the  opposite  theory,  democracy.  Church 
rule  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  both  in  balancing  con- 
junction.''* 

The  first  of  Mr.  Litton's  "three  rules"  is  "the  free  admission 
of  the  laity  to  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Church."  And 
his  palmary  argument  in  proof  of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Steward,  is  drawn  fi^m  "  the  precedent  of  the  apostolic  Council 
held  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  model  of  such 
assemblies  in  afker-ages.  "  In  that  Council,"  sajrs  Mr.  Litton, 
" '  the  whole  Church,'  consisting  of  Apostles,  Elders,  and  bre- 
thren, came  together  for  the  pmrpose  of  deliberation;  and  the 
decree  ran  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community."  t  Let  us  see 
what  this  precedent  really  amounts  to,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
scriptural  record. 

"  Certain  men  from  Judea  taught  the  brethren"  (at  Antioch), 
"  and  said.  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses, 
ye  cannot  be  saved."  Whereupon,  "they  determined  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem unto  the  Apostles  and  Elders  about  this  question.  And 
when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received," — aTre- 
Six^rjo-av,  admodum  humanUer  excepti,X  "were  very  kindly 
received  or  entertained" — "of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Apostles 
and  Elders,  And  they  declared"  (it  is  not  said  where,  but 
assuredly  not  at  any  public  assembly;  for  that  supposition 
converts  the  twelfth  verse  into  a  useless  tautology)  "all 
things  that  (Jod  had  done  with  them.  But  there  rose  up  "  (it  is 
not  said  wliere)  "certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which 
believed,  saying.  That  it  was  needful  to  circumcise  them,  and  to 

*  steward,  p.  190.  f  Litton,  p.  588.  %  Schleuflner  in  voc. 
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command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses  *  And  the  Apostles 
and  Elders -y  came  together  {auviix'^V^^^)  to  consider  of  this 
matter.  And  when  there  had  been  much  disputing  (amongst 
those  who  had  come  together),  Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto 
them,"  &c.  "Then  all  the  7r\ri0o<;"—"not  multitude,  but 
assemhly — of  Apostles  and  Elders,  convened  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  considering  this  question  "J — "kept  silence,  and  gave 
audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul.  And  after  they  had  held  their 
peace,  James  answered,  saying.  Men  and  brethren,  hearken  unto 
me :  my  sentence  (Kplfia)  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them,  which 
from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God :  but  that  we  write 
unto  them,*'  ficc.  And  as  his  "sentence"  was,  so  the  whole 
question  was  definitively  settled, — and  settled,  so  far  as  the 
scriptural  record  of  this  Council  gives  us  any  light  upon  the 
subject, — ^we  would  not  say,  without  the  approval  of  others,  but — 
by  the  aiUhorUy  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  alone.  So,  we  read 
in  the  next  chapter,  with  reference  to  the  conclusions  adopted  at 
this  Council,  that  Patd  and  Timotheus,  "  as  they  went  through 
the  cities"  almost  immediately  afterwards,  "delivered  them  the 
decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem."  Tlie  " decrees"  having  been 
ordained,  as  just  stated,  it  only  remained  to  determine  the  best 
mode  of  transmitting  them  to  Antioeh  and  elsewhere.  And, 
with  reference  to  this  supplementary  proceeding,  "  it  pleased  the 
Apostles  and  Elders,  (in  conjunction)  with  (ow)  the  whole 
Church,  to  choose  men  from  amongst  themselves,  and  to  send  them 
{iic><£^pAvovfi  avhpa^  i^  avrStv  TrifMyjraL)  to  Antioch  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas;  namely,  Judas  sumamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas, 
chief  men  {tfyovfievov^)  among  the  brethren."  (Acts  xv.)  The 
term  r/yovfievoi,  applied  to  these  two  men,  is  generally  agreed  to 
be  applicable  to  Presbyters  or  Elders  only,  there  being  no  pas- 
sage, so  far  as  we  know,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  those  who 
were  Church-members  only.  In  the  thirty-second  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  Barsabas  and   Silas  are  expressly  caUed  "Pro- 

•  "  This  opinion,  it  is  plain,  was  given,  not  at  a  pu^He  assembly,**  (as  Mr.  Steward 
supposes,)  "  ciilled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter  in  question,  but  probably  at 
a  private  meeting.  The  assembly  denoted  by  ffvirfixBfio'ay  was  plainly  anotA^r,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  decidittff  on  the  question  after  due  deliberation." — Bloomficld*t 
''  Greek  Testament,"  note  in  he, 

t  On  this  part  of  the  narrative  Calvin  remarks,  "  Non  dicit  Imcm  totam  Ecdesiam 
eongregatam,  sed  eos  qui  doctrind  et  judino  pollebant,  et  qui,  ex  ratione  offidi,  kujtu 
causa  Ugitimi  erant  judicet.  Fieri  quidem  potest^  ut  coram  pleb'e  habitafuerit  dit- 
putatio ;  sed  ne  ad  tractandam  cavsam  valgus  promiseu^  fui^se  admissum  qmspitm 
putarety  Lucas  diserth  Apostoloa  et  Presbyteros  namimat." 

"  Luke  docs  not  say  that  the  ichole  Church  came  together,  but  those  who  excelled  in 
knowledge  and  judgment,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  office,  were  the  legitimate  judges 
of  this  matter.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  discussion  may  have  taken  place  in  ths 
presence  of  the  plebs;  but,  lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  multitude,  promisca- 
ously,  were  allowcfd  to  handle  the  matter,  Luke  names  expressly  the  Apostles  and 
Elders** — Vide  Comment,  in  loc. 

X  Bloomficld's  "  Greek  Testament,"  Comment  on  Acts  xv.  12.   See  also  p.  485,  infra. 
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phets/^  And,  from  that  circumstance,  they  would  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  class,  before-mentioned,  of  apostolical 
Commissioners  or  Delegates.  As  such,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
qualifications  in  other  respects,  they  would,  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  be  entitled  to  attend  and  assist  in  the  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  for,  according  to  Neander,  the  appellation  of  ^ovfievoc,  as 
well  as  those  of  'n-poearSyr&i  and  hriaicoTrot,  was  often  given  to 
Presbyters* 

To  revert  to  the  course  which  was  taken  for  sending  "the 
decrees"  of  the  Council  to  Antioch,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  words,  "in  conjunction  with  the  whole  Church,'*  may 
more  properly  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  words,  "  to  choose 
and  send,"  than  with  the  antecedent  clause,  "it  pleased  the 
Apostles  and  Elders."  And  in  this  we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves 
supported  by  the  judgment  of  a  writer  so  candid  and  respectable 
as  Mr.  Barrett : — 

"  It  is  in  the  work  of  appointing  chosen  men,"  he  says,  "  to  be  mes- 
sengers, that  the  Church  are  joined  with  their  Ministers ;  and  it  is 
when  *  letters^  are  written  and  transmitted,  that  *  the  brethren*  send 
their  greeting,  together  with  that  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  '  unto 
the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and 
Cilicia.*  When  the  decrees  themselves  and  their  authority  are  alone 
regarded,  it  is  the  work  of  the  ministerial  college :  when  these  decrees 
have  to  be  attested  to  others,  then  the  whole  Church,  or  the  brethren, 
are  added. 

"  An  exactly  parallel  case  occurs  in  the  superscription  and  sending 
of  several  of  St.  Paul's  inspired  Epistles.  *  Paul,  called  to  be  an  Apos- 
tle of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  Gbd,  with  Sosthenes  our  bro- 
ther, unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,'  Ac. ;  (1  Cor. ;) 
*  Paul,  an  Apostle,  and  all  the  brethren  which  are  with  me,  unto  the 
Churches  of  Galatia;'  'Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  unto  the 
Church  of  the  Thessalonians.'  Now,  it  will  not  be  doubted  whether 
the  matter  of  the  Epistles,  in  all  instances,  be  produced  by  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  Paul  alone, — whether  he  be  the  sole  authority  in  any  case. 
No  one,  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  thought 
of  laying  to  the  account  of  the  *  brethren,*  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Sos- 
thenes,  Silvanus,  or  Timotheus,  on  the  other,  the  authorizing,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  doctrinal  decision,  or  binding  precept,  addressed  to 
the  respective  communions.  The  introduction  of  the  brethren  in  the 
superscription  was  to  signify  that  these  had  already  received  and 
believed  the  truths  of  which  the  Epistle  treated ;  and  now,  by  con- 
curring with  the  Apostle  in  sending  it  through  the  medium  of  a 
bearer,  they  testified  that  this  was  the  very  teaching  of  Paul,  and  not 
some  spurious  production  foisted  upon  them.  And  so  with  regard  to 
the  other  Epistles :  whether  Timotheus  and  Silvanus  had  any  degpree 
of  inspiration  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  point ;  the  Epistles  are  held  to 
be  those  of  Paul.  His  co-Apostle,  Peter,  siddressing  all  Christians, 
and  therefore  the  Thessalonians,  speaks  of  them  as  his :  He,  *  Paul, 
according  to  the  wisdom  given  him,  hath  written  to  you.*  (2  Peter 

*  "  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries." 
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iii.  15.)  They  profess  to  be  such,  and  qpntain  this  note  of  attestation 
in  conclusion :  *  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is 
the  token  in  every  Epistle :  so  1  write.*  (2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  These 
Thessalonians  appear  to  have  been  tampered  with  by  a  forged  epistle, 
as  from  the  Apostle,  which  enunciated  deceptive  doctrines  respecting 
*  the  day  of  the  Lord.'  (ii.  2.)  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  having 
known  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  apostolic  com- 
munications;  and  the  names  of  Timotheus  and  Silvanus,  who  were 
then  with  St.  Paul,  are  therefore  appended  to  the  initial  address.  In 
this  way,  the  superscription  of  the  pastoral  or  synodical  letter  to  the 
Gentile  Churches  (Acts  xv.)  is  explained.  The  brethren  were  asso^ 
ciated  with  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  as  testifying  to  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  acts  of  these  latter  in  council,  and  that  this  document 
was  a  faithful  account  of  these  decisions,  and  the  recommendations 
thereon.*'— Pp.  323--325. 

Mr.  Steward  asks, — "Could  it  have  pleased  the  Church  to 
accept  the  decree,  and  to  concur  in  the  Epistle,  if  it  had  been 
shut  out  jBpom  all  participation  in  the  matter  ?'^  Our  answer  is, 
that,  with  all  his  leanings  to  popular  rights  and  lay-interference, 
Calvin  himself  simply  admits,  that  it  was  possible  that  ikeplebs 
may  have  been  present,  as  we  have  noticed  already;  but  that 
'^  the  modesty  of  the  jofeA*  appears  herein,  that,  after  leaving  the 
judgment  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  Doc- 
tors, they  also  subscribe  to  their  decree/'  * 

He  appears  also  to  suppose,  that  by  the  long  paraphrase 
and  comment  in  which  he  has  enveloped  the  case  in  question,  he 
has  secured  for  his  theory  an  in-expugnable  position.  But  his 
defences  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  mere  imagination,  or  of 
feebly-supported  conjecture.  By  reasoning  from  doubtful  proba- 
bilities and  vague  assumptions  to  unquestionable  certainties,  as 
he  has  done,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  bring  out  conclusions 
directly  contradictory  to  those  which  he  has  adopted.  But  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose,  to  have  shown  that  he  has  failed  to 
prove  his  thesis,  chiefly  from  attempting  to  prove  too  much ;  if  he 
has  not,  also,  indirectly,  given  strength  and  cogency  to  the  argu- 
ments, both  from  facts  and  from  grammatical  criticism,  which 
are  available  against  him.  There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  criti- 
cism, to  which  it  is  dear  he  attaches  particular  importance,  and 
on  which,  therefore,  it  were  imgracious  and  unjust,  not  to  bestow 
a  little  attention. 

"  Who  can  be  meant,"  he  says,  "  by  the  phrase  of  *  all  the  multitude 
who  kept  silence  and  gave  audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul  p '  Are 
these  Apostles,  and  Elders,  too  ?  The  absurdity  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  but  too  manifest.  The  phrase  *  multitude,'  or  '  all  the  multi- 
tude,' never  bears  such  a  meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  It  altowfs 
means  the  people, — ^the  mass,  whether  composing  the  Church,  or  the 
hearers  of  the  word." — P.  177. 

*  "  Plebu  modesiia  hinc  coUigitur^  qudd  poaiquam  JpastolU  et  reliquU  Docioribua 
judicium  permisit,  nunc  quoque  suiscridit  eorum  decreto" — CommenL  %n  Act,  xv,  22. 
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Of  course^  the  meaning  of  this  statement  is^  that^  according  to 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  irXriOof;  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  bulk,  or  whole,  of  an  assembly  composed 
of  Apostles  and  Elders  only.  Then,  by  parity  of  inference, 
neither  can  it  be  applied  to  the  bulk,  or  whole,  of  an  assembly 
composed  of  "Elders  of  the  People,  the  Chief  Priests  and 
'Scribes,"  only.  But  what  is  the  fact?  On  referring  to  Luke^s 
Gospel,  from  xxii.  66,  to  xxiii.  1,  we  read  as  foUows:  ''The 
Elders  (to  irpeafivripiov*)  of  the  People,  and  the  Chief 
Priests  and  the  Scribes,  came  together,  and  led  Him  into  their 
Council."  {(TwiSpiov  iavr&v.)  And,  after  having  interrogated 
Him,  in  the  manner  stated  by  Luke,  (w.  67-71,)  ''the  whole 
multitude  of  them,"  f  {ciirav  to  7r\rj0o<;  avr&v,)  that  is,  of  the 
Elders  of  the  people,  &c.,  "arose  and  led  Him  to  Pilate." 
Were  these  "Elders,  and  Chief  Priests,  and  Scribes,"  the 
people — ^the  nmss,  composing  the  Church,  (or  synagogue,)  or  the 
hearers  of  the  word  (or  law)  ?  So  Mr.  Steward's  dictum,  above 
cited,  would  determine ;  but  with  how  much  propriety,  let  him- 
self be  judge.  And  if  Luke,  in  his  Gospel,  uses  the  word  irXijOcxf, 
as  it  is  clear  that  he  does,  in  the  instance  now  mentioned,  with 
reference  to  a  council,  or  synedrium,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  no  share,  why  may  not  the  same 
writer  apply  the  same  term  to  the  "Council  of  Jerusalem," 
though  consisting  of  Apostles  and  Presbyters  only  ? 

Li  thus  dealing  with  the  question  in  hand,  we  are  not  intend- 
ing to  deny,  or  even  to  question,  the  right  of  the  laity  "to  be 
admitted  to  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Church,"  but  sim- 
ply to  deny  the  existence  of  any  warrant  of  clear  scriptural 
cnithority  for  the  claim  which  is  set  up  by  Mr.  Litton  and  Mr. 
Steward,  on  their  behalf,  of  a  "right  to  be  freely  admitted  to 
a//"  such  assemblies.  Such  denial,  however,  leaves  room  for 
verjr  ample  admission,  that,  on  other  grounds,  there  are  many 
debberative  assemblies  to  which  they  have  much  more  than  an 
equitable  claim  to  be  admitted, — a  claim  which  cannot  be  re- 
jected, or  even  ignored,  without  serious  error,  and  the  probability 
of  mischief  to  all  parties  concerned.  We  are  disposed  to  go  a 
long  way  in  such  admissions;  and  we  are  more  than  equally 
willing  to  concede,  that,  "  in  the  management  of  the  frmds  of 
the  Church,  the  laity  should  have  a  part,  either  personally  or 
by  their  representatives." 

The  second  claim  of  Mr.  Litton,  on  behalf  of  the  laity,  is, 
"that  they  should  have  joint  rights  with  the  Clergy  in  the 
appointment  of  Pastors."     And  he  adds,  that  "  the  rule  which 

*  '*  Luke,  ill  this  passive,  and  in  Acta  xxii.  5,  gives  this  name  to  the  Sanhedrim. 
In  Acta  V.  21,  he  caEs  it  ^ytpovaia." — Bloomfield,  tit  he. 

t  "  Render  TKijBos  ecetum,  *  assembly ;'  and  by  ofrrfii',  understand  the  Chief  Priests 
and  Scribes." — Idem,  in  Luc.  xxiii.  1.  See  also  Schleusner's  "  Lexicon,"  and  Matt, 
xxvii.  1,  2. 
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Scripture  fiimislies  on  this  point  is,  that  no  Pastor  is  to  be 
placed  over  a  Church,  without  its  consent  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained  thereto/'  In  proof  of  this  rule,  he  alleges  the 
mode  in  which  Matthias  was  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
Judas  Iscariot :  (Acts  i.  23-26 :)  "  They  (the  disciples)  appointed 
(e<m}aav)  two/'  But  the  word  e(mj<rav  does  not  mean,  *'  they 
appointed,'*  but  ^' thej proposed  for  election;"  as  it  does  also  in 
the  next  instance  cited,  of  the  appointment  of  seven  Deacons. 
(Acts  vi.  2-6.)  In  both  instances,  this  word  describes  the  act 
of  "the  disciples,"  rendered  by  our  translators,  in  the  first, 
"  appointed,"  and  in  the  second,  "  set  before/'  And  there  the 
act  of  the  disciples  ended.  "  Look  ye  out  men  whom  we  may 
appoint/'  With  respect  to  the  seven  '^Deacons,"  Mr.  Litton 
very  candidly  adds,  "  that  if,  as  some  have  thought,  those  who 
were  appointed  to  office  under  that  name  were  not  Deacons,  pro- 
perly so  called, — that  is,  as  the  term  was  afterwards  understood, 
— but  lay-administrators  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  the  trans- 
action does  not  constitute  a  precedent  for  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion." What  their  office  really  was,  is  tolerably  clear  firom  the 
statement  which  is  made,  that  it  was  on  the  ground,  that  it 
was  not  reason  that  the  Apostles  should  leave  the  word  of  Grod 
and  serve  tables, — ^that  it  seemed  meet  to  the  Apostles  to 
"  appoint "  them  "  to  this  business/^  And,  thirdly,  he  refers  to 
the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  "  having  ordained  "  (^etporowj- 
cauresi)  "  Elders  "  in  the  newly  founded  churches  of  Asia,  (Acts 
xiv.  23,)  on  the  ground — ^which  may  be  very  freely  conceded — 
that,  "  although  the  word  ^(ecpoTovia)  is  often  used  to  signify  the 
simple  act  of  appointing,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean, 
appointing  with  the  consent  of  others,  it  is  better,  where  there  is 
no  reason,  as  there  is  none  here,  for  departing  from  it,  to  adhere 
to  the  natural  and  original  signification  of  the  word,  which  is, 
to  appoint  officers  by  means  of  suffice."*  To  these  cases 
may  be  added  that  of  the  selection  of  the  deputies  who  should 
carry  to  Antioch,  and  other  Churches,  the  "decrees  which 
were  ordained  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem."  t  To 
these  Scripture  testimonies,  Mr.  Litton  adds  "  the  weighty  testi- 
mony  of  Clement  of  Eome,"  and  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
"  Epistles  "  of  Cyprian,  both  of  which  he  regards  as  confirming 
the  rule  which  he  derives  from  scripture  precedents. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  language  of  Cyprian  has  been 
sometimes  unduly  strained,  by  Mr.  Litton  and  others,  to  a 
meaning  which  Cyprian  himself  never  intended.  His  true 
meaning  is  to  be  gathered,  not  merely  from  any  particular  expres- 
sions, detached  from  the  rest,  but  from  a  regard  to  those  expres- 
sions  in  conneanon  vnth  the  circumstances  by  which  the  Letter 
was  occasioned,  and  to  which  it  mainly  refers.     What  were  those 

♦  Litton,  p  .  595.  f  Cyprian,  p.  172. 
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circumstances  ?  Basilides  and  Martialis^  Bishops  of  the  Churches, 
oflScers,  and  people,  (plebs),  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
had  fallen  into  sins  so  scandalous,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  deposed  from  their  offices,  and  that 
others  should  be  appointed  in  their  stead.  With  reference  to 
such  appointments,  Cyprian  cites,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ordi- 
nation of  Eleazar,  as  successor  to  the  priesthood,  on  the  decease 
of  Aaron  his  father;  (Num.  xx.  25;)  and  remarks  that,  by 
Divine  direction,  this  ordination  took  place  "  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  congregation,"  God  himself  intending  thereby  to  show  that 
"all  ordinations  of  Priests  should  be  made  with  the  privity 
fconscientiaj  of  the  people  fpopulij  standing  by,  in  order  that,  in 
the  presence  of  the  plebs,  (of  the  Church,)  the  crimes  of  those 
who  are  wicked  may  be  uncovered,  and  the  merits  of  those  who 
are  good  may  be  set  forth ;  so  that  the  ordination  may  be  just 
and  legitimate,  as  having  been  tried  by  the  judgment  and  suf- 
frage of  aU."  He  next  refers  to  the  apostolical  precedents 
already  cited,  and  says  that  the  ordinations  or  appointments, 
therein  specified,  were  made  "  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  multi- 
tude (of  the  Church)  assembled  together,  lest  any  unworthy  per- 
son should  creep  into  the  service  of  the  altar,  or  the  place  of 
the  Priests.'^  And  then,  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  in 
question,  he  adds,  "  Wherefore,  in  pursuance  of  Divine  tradition 
and  apostolical  observance,  there  must  needs  be  a  diligent  keep- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  rule,  which  is  kept  amongst  us 
also,  and  throughout  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  provinces; 
namely,  that  in  order  to  the  due  celebration  of  ordinations,  all 
the  neighbouring  Bishops,  of  the  same  province,  should  como 
together  to  the  plebs,  over  whom  a  propositus  is  ordained ; 
and  that  a  Bishop  should  be  ordained  in  the  presence  of 
that  people,  which  is  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  life  of  each  one, 
and  has  thoroughly  seen  his  practice  (actum)  from  his  con- 
versation." 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Letter  of  Cyprian  is, 
that  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  Churches  of  his  time  was,  to 
make  appointments  of  Bishops,  and  other  Church-officers,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Churches  specially  concerned  in  such  appoint- 
ments; not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  "joint  right ^^  as  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  common  duty  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary 
Bishops  (or  Presbyters)  and  the  plebs,  to  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions against  the  appointment  of  persons  who  might  be 
defective  in  their  nu)ral  and  religious  character ;  and  that,  this 
point  being  secured,  the  act  of  appointment,  or  ordination,  was 
vested  in  the  Bishops  or  Prqsbyters.*     Cyprian  himself,  in  cases 

*  Cyprian,  Epist.  Ixvii.  (Oxford  Edition.)  It  may  be  added,  "that  in  conformity 
with  this  practice  of  the  Churches,  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  previously  to  his 
appointment  of  Governors,  Prefects,  and  other  officei's  to  the  Iloman  provinces,  made  a 
practice  of  publishing  his  arrangements,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  proposed  to  be 
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where  his  own  judgment  and  conscience  were  satisfied  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  persons  for  the  pastoral  office,  on  the  score  of  their 
general  qualification  and  merits  made  no  scruple  of  ordaining 
them  to  clerical  offices,  even  in  the  Church  at  Carthage, 
without  any  consultation  of  the  people  at  all.  "In  clerical 
ordinations,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presbyters, 
and  Deacons,  and  the  whole  plebs  of  that  Church,  "  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consult  you  beforehand,  and  in  common  council  to 
weigh  the  morals  and  merits  of  each;  but  human  testimonies 
are  not  to  be  waited  for,  when  there  are  Divine  suffi*ages  going 
before.  Know,  therefore,  my  very  dear  brethren,  that  he 
(AureUus)  has  been  ordained  by  me  and  by  my  colleagues  who 
were  present."  * 

The  third,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Litton,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  laity,  "  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  discipline."  And  he  adds,  "  That  this  power  of 
inflicting  Church  censures  is  to  be  vested  not  in  the  clerical  body 
alone,  rests  on  the  clearest  evidence  of  Scripture.  It  is  the 
whole  Society,  under  the  Presidency  of  its  Pastors,  that  is  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  case,  and  pronounce  sentence."  In  proof 
of  these  statements,  Mr.  Litton  first  adduces  the  oft-cited  <£j^c- 
tions  given  by  our  Lord  with  reference  to  a  certain  particular 
case,  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,"  &c.  (Matt,  xviii. 
15-17.)  In  the  case  which  he  supposes,  the  complainant,  on 
the  failure  of  all  reasonable  private  attempts  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  the  '^  trespass  "  committed,  is  directed  to  "  tell  it  to  the 
Church."  ''  The  meaning  of  Christ  is  plain  :  that  he  who  has 
offended,  and  has  been  in  vain  reproved  by  '  two  or  three/  is  to 
be  reported  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  they 
all — ^not,  certainly,  the  Elders  of  the  Church  alone — ^may,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  instruct,  admonish,  and  restore  him  to  the 
right  way.  For  this  duty  is  committed  to  all  the  &ithful,  to  take 
care  of  those  who  are  in  error."  t  But  let  the  term  "  Church" 
in  this  instance,  mean  what  it  may, — for  ourselves  we  have  no 
great  objection  to  its  meaning  all  the  Church,  only  not  in  its 
collective  capacity, — ^where  is  the  intimation  of  its  having  any 
call  "to  adjudicate  upon  the  case,"  or  "to  pronounce  sen- 
tence?"    The  very  terms  used  by  our  Lord  plainly  assume  the 

appointed ;  remarkiDg,  that, '  inasmach  as  the  Christians  and  Jews  followed  this  practioe, 
it  would  be  a  hard  case  if  the  same  thing  should  not  be  done  on  the  appoinfanent  of 
Governors/  " — Note,  by  Bigaltius. 

*  "  In  orcUnationibut  clerieis  tolemus  pos  anti  eonmlere,  et  mores  ae  merits  stu- 
ff ulorum  eommuni  consilio  ponderare;  sed  erpecianda  non  sunt  testimonia  Aiemana, 
citm  pracedunt  pivina  suffroffia. — Hunc  iffttur,  CAureliumJ  fratres  dileetissimi,  ^  ms 
et  h  eollegis  quiprasentes  aderaiU,  ordinatum  sciatis." — Ibid.,  Epist.  xxzviii. 

t  "  Sensus  emim  Christi  c/arus  est,  eum  qui  peccavU  et  frustra  eorreptus  est  i 
duobus  out  tribns,  indieoMdum  esse  omnibus  Ecclesia  membris,  ut  ilium  omnes  (hon 
eerth  soli  Presbyteri  EcelesiaJ  pro  sud  facultate  instruant,  admoneant,  et  in  viam 
reetam  redueant.  Est  enim  hoe  officii  demandatum  omnibus  fidelibus,  ut  errantiitm 
curam  Aabeant." — ^Vitringa,  De  Sjfnagogd  Vetere,  lib.  i.,  p.  i.,  cap.  ii. 
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fact  of  the  trespass ;  and,  on  the  supposition  of  the  offender's 
finally  refusing  to  "hear  the  Church,"  He  himself  pronounces 
the  sentence,  if  such  it  may  be  called, — "  Let  him  be  to  thee  " 
(the  party  complaining) — ^not  necessarily  or  immediately  to  the 
Church — "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Of  the  Church, 
(in  its  corporate  form,)  nothing  here  is  required.  In  respect 
of  it,  the  offending  brother  would  suffer  no  loss  of  privilege,  nor 
would  he  be  excommunicated  by  it.  Christ  simply  directs  that 
the  brother  who  is  injured  or  offended,  should  avoid  familiar 
intenjourse  with  the  trespassing  or  offending  brother  until  he 
has  obtained  entire  satisfaction."  * 

The  next  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Litton  in  support  of  his 
theory  of  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  disciplinary  matters,  is  that 
of  the  incestuous  Corinthian.  (1  Cor.  v.)  Of  this  case  he  speaks, 
as  being  one  "  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  rule  which  the 
Apostles  prescribed  to  themselves."  But,  imhappily  for  his 
argument,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  first  lays  down  his  rule, 
and  then  deak  with  the  example,  from  which  it  "may  be 
gathered."     That  rule,  as  he  gives  it,  is  as  follows : — 

"To  the  presiding  Bishop,  or  Elders,  it  ordinarily  appertains  to 
pronounce  and  carry  out  the  decree  of  expulsion :  and,  as  long  as  the 
legislative  power  resides  in  the  whole  Society, — so  that  no  decision  in 
matters  of  discipline  can  be  come  to  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
— there  is  no  danger  in  permitting  the  clerical  body,  as  a  particular 
member  of  it,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  community  in  promulgating  its 
decree."— Pp.  596,  597. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  it  was  to  have  been  expected 
that  the  whole  Society  at  Corinth  would  meet  together,  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  case  in  question,  both  as  to  the  verdict  and 
the  sentence;  and  that,  the  Apostle  not  being  able  to  attend  in 
person,  they  would  transmit  their  judgment  to  the  Apostle,  for 
the  purpose  of  its  receiving  his  official  sanction.  Or,  supposing, 
as  was  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  case,  they  shoidd 
be  "puffed  up,"  and  not  rather  mourn  that  he  that  had  done 
this  thing  might  be  taken  away  fix)m  among  them, — did  not  the 
rule,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Litton,  require  that,  besides  urging 
them  to  disciplinary  proceedings,  the  Apostle  should  suspend  his 
judgment,  and  wait  for  their  decision,  and  then,  adding  his  own 
vote,  (if  he  had  any,)  should  be,  personally  or  by  letter,  "the 
organ  of  the  community  in  promulgating  and  executing  its 
decrees?"  The  rule  stated,  assuredly,  required  all  this.  But 
what  was  the  Apostle's  actual  procedure  ?  Does  he  give  to  ^'  the 
whole  Society,"  or  to  any  other  parties,  directions  to  judge  and 

*  "  De  Ecclend  kic  nihil  repetitur.  J^ut  respectu,  frater  liBdens  nullam  pateretur 
diminutionem,  nee  ab  ed  excommuniearetur :  ted  id  ianiiitn  monet  CAristut,  ttt  /rater 
iasiis  vel  offentus  familiariorem  ladentii  aut  offendeniU  conversaiionem  viiarett  donee 
sibi  penitui  estet  tatirfactum" — Ibid,  (The  opinion  of  Selden,  qnoted  with  approval 
by  Vitringa,  lib.  i.,  p.  i.,  cap.  ix.) 
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determine  the  matter?  No ;  not  at  all.  He  simply  g^ves  them 
his  own  decision^  to  be  considered  as  being  given  by  himself,  on 
their  "being  assembled  together/' — as  "  being  present  in  spirit, 
though  absent  in  body/' — and  he  concludes  with  the  following 
chaise,  "  Put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person." 
The  "  rule ''  and  the  example  are  at  variance  with  each  other. 
This  Mr.  Litton  very  plainly  feels;  and  so,  to  compromise  the 
matter,  says  that  the  Apostle,  in  acting  as  he  did,  was  "  super- 
seding, apparently,  for  the  time  being,  the  regular  authorities  of 
the  Church :"  in  other  words,  on  the  showing  of  Mr.  Litton,  the 
case  at  Corinth  is  at  the  same  time  a  rule,  and  yet,  in  the  main 
points,  an  exception^  too ! — and  the  reader  may  take  it  to  be 
either  a  rule,  or  no  rule,  as  his  own  discretion  may  determine. 
We  ought  to  add,  that  for  putting  us  into  this  dilemma  he 
makes  ample  amends  by  the  following  observation  in  another 
part  of  his  work  : — 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  person  (the  incestaous  person  at 
Corinth)  was,  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  no  longer  regarded  by  him  as  even 
in  visible  communion  with  the  Church,  the  Apostle  having  'judged 
already  concerning  him  who  *  had  *  so  done  this  deed,  to  deliver  such 
an  one  to  Satan  /  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  subsequently 
pronounced  by  the  Church  being  but  the  ratification  of  that  which 
had  previously  issued  from  St.  Paul." — Litton,  p.  303. 

That  the  excommunication  of  the  offender  should  afterwards 
have  been  spoken  of  (2  Cor.  ii.  6)  as  a  '^ punishment''  inro  r&v 
irKeiovwvy  does  little  towards  deciding  the  point  at  issue,  as  to 
the  authority  on  which  that  pimishment  was  decreed ;  whether 
we  say  it  was  "ofmajij"  (as  the  authorized  English  version  has 
it)  or  "  by  the  means  or  instrumentality  o/many,"  according  to 
the  sense  which  the  word  vtto  bears  in  Rev.  vi.  8,  and  elsewhere. 
All  that  is  certain  on  this  point — so  far  as  the  record  guides  us 
— is,  that  this  communication  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
an  act  of  submission  to  apostolic  authority,  plainly  indicated  so 
to  be  by  the  Apostle's  own  words :  "  For  to  this  end,"  says  he, 
"  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether  ye 
be  obedient  in  all  things." 

Before  quitting  this  case,  we  must  allow  Mr.  Litton  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  explaining  and  correcting  himself,  as  to  what  he 
holds  to  be  the  relative  position  of  Ministers  and  laymen  on 
disciplinary  matters,  especially  in  extraordinary  cases : — 

"It  cannot  be  denied,"  he  says,  "that  Scripture,  far  from  making 
the  Ministers  of  Christ  the  mere  organs  of  the  Church,  every  where 
invests  them  with  an  independent  and  effective  authority.  They  are 
described  as  '  leaders '  of  the  flock,  to  whom  obedience  is  due ;  as  'over- 
seers '  of  the  Church  of  God ;  and  the  charges  given  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  in  their  simple  ministerial  capacity,  to  *  rebuke  sharply,'  to  *  com- 
mand and  teach,*  and  to '  reject '  the  contumacious  and  self-willed,  prove 
that  authority  of  no  contemptible  kind  was  committed  to  their  hands. 
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Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such 
as  to  call  for,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  the  most  rigorous  exercise  of 
the  prerc^atives  of  his  office  conferred  upon  him,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Church  from  hecoming  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  disorder.** — Pp. 
687,  591. 

There  is  yet  another  instance  (in  Acts  xxi.)  in  which  Mr. 
Steward  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  ''an  incidental  notice 
of  Church  practice  in  exact  accordance  with "  his  views  of  the 
preceding  instances^  as  to  the  participation  of  "  the  multitude" 
of  the  Church  in  every  department  of  Church  rule.  We  should 
scarcely  have  thought  the  case  worthy  of  being  noticed  at  all, 
but  that  his  treatment  of  it  furnishes  a  singularly  striking 
example  of  the  way  in  which  a  mind  warmed  with  a  new  theory 
takes  the  most  trifling  things  for  proof,  just  as  a  piece  of  amber 
or  glads,  recently  rubbed,  takes  up  very  small  particles,  and 
adheres  to  them  with  a  tenacity  inversely  proportionate  to  their 
weight. 

It  appears,  from  the  chapter  referred  to,  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  Paul  and  his  companions  fix)m  Csesarea,  "  the  brethren ''  at 
Jerusalem  "  gladly  received  them.  And,  on  the  day  following, 
they  went  in  unto  James ;  and  all  the  Elders  were  present." 
No  other  persons  are  mentioned;  nor  is  there  any,  the  remotest, 
intimation  that  any  others  were  there.  Having  delivered  his 
report,  which  was  well  received,  especially  as  it  was  accompanied 
(according  to  Acts  xxiv.  17)  ''with  alms  to  his  nation,  and 
offerings,"  he  was  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
rumours  to  his  disadvantage, — as  though  he  "  taught  the  Jews 
among  the  Gbntiles  to  forsake  Moses," — there  was  reason  to 
fear,  that  a  commotion  might  arise  amongst  the  "  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  which  believed,  and  were  all  zealous  of  the  law," 
80  soon  as  they  should  "  hear  that  Paul  was  come."  It  was  not 
yet  generally  known  amongst  them ;  but,  on  its  being  so  known, 
"  the  multitude,"  they  said,  "  must  needs  come  together,"  (A.V.) 
irdvTGi^  Bet  irX^Ocy;  awekOetv,  In  commenting  upon  this  narra- 
tive, and  especially  upon  the  passage  last  quoted,  Mr.  Steward 
remarks, — 

"  The  only  point  of  interest  here  is  the  allusion  that  occurs  of  (to) 
the  coming  together  of  the  Church  to  sift  these,  as  soon  as  it  should 
have  been  ascertained  that  Paul  was  come.  This  notice  of  the 
Church,  as  of  necessity  to  be  gathered  together  on  this  occasion,  is 
decisive  as  to  its  general  practice,  and  of  its  unquestioned  right  to 
convocate  whenever  it  saw  good,  as  well  as  to  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness which  had  brought  it  together:  no  more  need  be  said." — 
P.  191. 

Mr.  Steward,  indeed,  has  said  quite  enough.  But  the  want 
of  the  article  (to)  before  wXrjOo^  is,  in  our  judgment,  fatal  to  his 
view  of  the  case.     And  in  this  particular  objection  we  find  our- 
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selves  supported  by  Pricsseus  and  Rosenmiifler;*  and,  if  we  arc 
not  mistaken,  by  Dr.  Bloomfield  also.  The  latter  says :  "  Pis- 
cator,  Beza,  and  Grotius  understand  this  {ttXtjOos:)  of  a  r^ular 
convocation  of  the  people,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Pres- 
byters.  But  all  the  best  recerU  commentators  seem  right  in 
determining  the  sense  to  be,  '  It  is  unavoidable  but  that  a — not 
the — multitude  should  flock  together.'  Jel,  like  dva/Yfcpj  often 
denotes  what  must  and  wiU  happen^  Further,  as  cited  by 
Kuinoel,  (in  locj  Heinrichs  is  of  opinion,  that  wX^^o?  has  refer- 
ence not  to  "  a  church-assembly  fccetusj  to  be  convoked  by  the 
Apostles,"  but  simply  to  a  concourse  of  the  multitude.  And  the 
issue  of  the  matter,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  taken  against 
it,  was  what "  James  and  all  the  Elders''  had  apprehended,  as  being 
unavoidable, — ^a  riotous  mob.  "  When  the  seven  days  (of  purifi- 
cation) were  almost  ended,  the  Jews  which  were  of  Asia  stirred 
up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  all  the  city  was 
moved,  and  in  an  uproar,"  and  Paul  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life !  (Acts  xxi .  27-31 .)  If  the  practice  of  the  Churches,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  question,  were  such  as  he  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been,  how  is  it  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  formal  convocation  of  the  plebs  of  the  Church  on  this  occa- 
sion? And  where  was  the  '^  balance-principle/^  with  '*  its  work- 
ing equilibrium/'  all  this  time  ? 

The  directions  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostolical 
Churches,  are  thus  seen  to  avail  but  little,  if  anything  at  all,  in 
favour  of  the  principle,  or  ''  rule,"  in  support  of  which  they  have 
been  so  strenuously  pleaded.  We  may  now  proceed  to  refer  to 
the  views  which  are  suggested  by  the  practice  of  the  Synagogue, 
on  the  platform  of  which  the  early  Churches  were  established. 
On  this  point,  Mr.  L.  first  assumes  that  our  Saviour's  direction 
(Matt,  xviii.)  is  "to  be  interpreted,  as  '^  conferring  the  power  of 
excommunication,  not  upon  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  only,  but 
upon  the  whole  body  of  Pastors  and  people;"  and,  secondly,  he 
states  that,  in  so  doing,  he  "  merely  turned  to  a  Christian  use  the 
well-known  existing  practice  of  synagogical  excommunication." 
— P.  201.  His  assumption,  on  the  first  point,  we  have  already 
shown  to  be  groundless;  and  equally  groundless,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  maintain,  is  the  assumption  which  he  makes,  in  rea- 
soning on  the  supposition  that  the  power  of  excommunication 
was  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  composing  the 
Synagogue.  His  statement  on  this  point  purports,  indeed,  to 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Vitringa;t  but,  on  examining  the 
passage  to  which  he  refers,  we  find  that  the  testimony  of  Vitringa 
is  so  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  that  of  Mr.  Litton,  that 
it  is  even  directly   contrary  to  it.     '^Let  us  now  see,"  says 

♦  "  Quia  ante  wKtfios  artieu/us  deest,  non  malh  conjicit  PnofM,  concursum  potiit 
qithm  convocationem  denotari." — Koscnmaller,  Comment,  in  he, 
t  De  Spi,  Vet.y  lib.  iii.,  p.  i.,  cap.  ix. 
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Vitringa,  "  who  were  the  persons  with  whom,  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  was  lodged  the  power  of  exercising  this  act.  The 
Canons  of  the  Hebrews  every  where  assign  puMic  excommunica- 
tion* to  the  pi  jn'^l '  Hotise  of  Judgment/  or  ^Synedrium/  "  by 
which,  he  says,  we  are  to  understand  the  judicial  Presbytery 
C'  Senatumjudicialem  ")  .f  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  Vitringa,  in  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Litton  refers,  to 
prove,  not  only  that  "  Christian  excommunication  has  its  origin 
from  the  Jewish,^^  but  also  that  "  the  act  of  excommunication'' 
belonged  of  right  to  the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue/'  f 

Having  thus  examined  the  scriptural,  Judaical,  and  patristic 
authorities,  which  have  been  supposed  to  justify,  or  rather  to 
demand,  the  "  three  ruks  "  laid  down  by  Mr.  Litton,  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  the  laity  in  Church  affairs,  we  have  only  to  add, 
with  reference  to  him,  that  whilst  we  reject  the  fallacies  which 
we  have  shown  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  his  reasoning,  we  yet 
agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  conclusions ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  statement  of  the  case  between  Romanists  and  Fro* 
testants,  his  work  is  entitled  to  our  hearty  commendation. 

And  here  we  should  be  willingly  content  to  leave  the  matter, 
having  ourselves  very  small  relish  for  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
and  being  inclined  to  believe  that  our  readers,  in  general,  are  not 
disposed  to  go  into  such  matters  to  any  greater  length  than 
that  to  which  we  have  already  carried  them.  But  two  of  the 
writers  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  have  made  special 
reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Body.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  incumbent  upon  us,  in  fulfilment  of  one  of 
the  pledges  contained'  in  our  Prospectus,  to  take  some  notice  of 
that  polity,  and  particularly  of  the  strictures  which  one  of  those 
writers  has  made  upon  it ;  with  a  view  to  its  being  shown  what 
that  polity  really  is,  and  how  far  it  agrees  with  so  much  of  the 
theory,  just  now  examined,  as  may  be  fairly  admitted. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  general  administration  of  Church 
affairs,  including  participation  in  deliberative  assemblies,  and  the 
management  of  Church  funds.  It  should  be  understood,  that 
those  portions  of  the  country  which  are  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion,  are  geo^aphically  divided  into  Circuits,  each  portion 
including  some  city  or  town,  (or  a  part  of  such  city  or  town,) 
with  a  number  of  neighbouring  towns  or  villages ;  and  also  into 

*  As  distinguished  from  the  private  excommunication  referred  to  in  Matt,  xviii. 

t  "  Videamus  nunc  secondo  locOy  penes  qnos  in  Ecelesid  Judaicd  resederit  poietta* 
huju9  actu*  exercendi,  Hebraorum  Canonea  excommunicationem  publicam  adtcribunt 
r^  1*1  n*!i,  Domui  Judicii,  ticn  Synkdrio.  Receptum  est^  ed  diciione  vulgh  innui 
Senatmn  Judicialem ;  nee  aliter  Mc  sumendum  eriatimo.** — De  Synagogd  Vetere^  lib. 
iii.,  p.  i.,  cap.  ix.  CEd,  Franequeroe,  1696,  p.  744.) 

X  "Nobis  nunc  stai propatitum,  1.  Quadam  eorum  qua  Seidenus  out praieriit,  aui 
sii^fularem  animadvertionem  merentuft  relegere.  2.  Excommnnicandi  actum  gignati^ 
vindicare  rots  &pxi(rw€ey^ois.  8.  Ostendere^  excommuuicationem  Christianam  ortum 
suum  trahere  de  Judaici. — Vnd.f  p.  730. 
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Districts,  each  District  comprehending  a  number  of  Circuits. 
In  each  Circuity  in  addition  to  one  or  more  Ministers^  there  are 
two  Circuit-Stewards,  several  Society-Stewards^  and  a  large 
number  of  Leaders  of  Classes;  all  these  (with  rare  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  Leaders)  being  of  the  luity.  For  the  transaction  of 
business,  in  the  yarious  Societies  bdonging  to  each  Circuit, 
including  the  distribution  of  the  Poor's  Fund,  as  well  as  other 
matters  more  directly  spiritual,  there  are  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Stewards  and  Leaders  of  each  Society ;  and  there  is  a  Quarterly- 
Meeting,  consisting  of  the  several  Stewards  and  Leaders  in  the 
Circuit,  together  with  a  number  of  Trustees  of  Chapels  and 
Local  Preachers, — all  of  the  laity, — ^to  deal  with  the  finances  and 
general  interests  of  the  Circuit.  And,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  may  be  Special  Circuit-Meetings,  for  special  emergencies. 
There  are,  further,  two  Meetings  in  each  year,  of  all  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  District,  at  both  of  which  all  the  Circuit- Stewards 
and  District-Treasurers  of  Connexional  Funds  (who  are  always 
laymen)  have  a  right  to  participate,  in  the  transaction  of  finan- 
cial business.  All  these  are  administered  by  Ministers  and 
laymen,  in  conjunction,  a  layman  being  always  one  of  the 
Treasurers  of  each  such  Fund.  The  laity  are  not  admitted 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Ministers,  composing  the  Confer- 
ence ;  it  having  been  understood  from  the  beginning,  and  it 
being  the  practice  to  this  day,  that  its  business  is  almost  wholly 
restricted  to  examinations  of  ministerial  character,  to  the  settling 
of  ministerial  appointments,  and  other  matters  of  minor,  though 
necessary,  detail,  together  with  the  confirmation  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  mixed  Committees  of  Ministers  and  laymen,  held 
immediately  before  the  Conference.  Occasionally,  only,  it  pro- 
ceeds  to  legislative  acts ;  such  acts,  however,  being  not  considered 
to  be  absolutely  binding  in  the  first  instance,  but  being  left  open 
to  objection  and  appeid,  on  the  part  of  the  Societies.  In  cases 
of  special  importance,  they  are  submitted  beforehand  to  large 
meetings  of  Ministers  and  laymen,  in  conjunction,  invited  from 
all  parts  of  the  Connexion. 

With  respect  to  the  second  item  in  Mr.  Litton^s  enumeration 
of  the  rights  of  the  laity ;  namely,  their  "joint  rights  with  the 
Clergy  in  the  appointment  of  Pastors,^^  and,  we  will  add,  in  the 
appointment  of  other  Church-oflScers ;  the  following  is  the  settled 
practice  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  No  person  can  be  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Leader,  or  Society- Steward,  or  Poor's- Steward,  but 
with  the  expressed  concurrence  of  the  Leaders'-Meeting ;  nor  to 
the  office  of  Circuit-Steward,  but  with  a  similar  concurrence  on 
the  part  of  the  Circuit  Quarterly-Meeting ;  nor  to  that  of  a  Local 
Preacher,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  Local  Preachers^ -Meet- 
ing. No  man  can  be  received  even  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  a  Pastor,  but  on  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  Quarterly- 
Meeting  of  the  Circuit  to  which  he  belongs.     In  all  these  cases. 
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it  is  tnie^  the  nomination  is  with  the   Ministers;    but  tho 
power  of  accepting  or  rejecting — Cyprian's  potestas  vel  eligendi 
vet  recusandi — is  with  the  laity,  who  almost  exclusively  com 
pose   the    meetings    at    which    the    various  nominations    are 
made. 

Mr.  Litton's  third  and  last  point,  on  the  rights  of  the  laity, 
relates  to  their  participation  in  "  the  exercise  of  discipline/'  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  expulsion  from  Church-office,  or  Church- 
membership  ;  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  excommunication.  The 
latter  term  is  not  current  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  because,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  being  equivalent  to 
implying  a  separation  from  even  the  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
it  involves  much  more  than  is  necessarily  and  in  all  cases  involved 
in  their  idea  of  '^  expulsion  from  the  Society .*'  With  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  the  lay-members  of  their  Societies, 
their  practice  is  as  follows.  In  case  of  complaint  against  any  mem* 
ber,  he  i»  thereupon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Leaders'- 
Meeting,  and,  whether  he  attends  or  not,  that  Meeting  consti- 
tutes the  Court  of  hearing,  the  lay-offi.cers  present — together  with 
such  Ministers  of  the  Circuit  as  may  also  be  present  in  addition 
to  the  presiding  Minister — acting  in  some  sort  as  jurors,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  not  previously  "  sworn,"  their  religious 
principle  being  held  to  constitute  a  sufficient  obligation  to  fidelity, 
and  that  they  are  not  required  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict. 
The  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused  party  having  been  decided, 
not  merely  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  as  to  the  bearing 
which  the  "law  of  Christ,"  and  the  settled  Rules  of  the 
Society  as  being  in  harmony  with  that  law,  may  have  upon  the 
facts,  the  censure,  or  sentence,  in  case  of  a  verdict  against  those 
accused,  rests  with  the  Pastor.  But,  that  he  may  not  act 
precipitately,  he  is  required  to  suspend  his  judgment  for  one 
week,  at  least,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  counsel  privately, 
not  only  with  members  of  that  Meeting,  but  with  othere  beyond, 
leaving,  however,  both  to  the  party  accused,  and  to  the  Pastor, 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  District-Meeting  and  Conference,  il 
either  the  one  complain  of  an  unfair  trial,  or  the  other  of  being 
hampered  by  a  verdict  palpably  at  variance  with  facts.  Further, — 

"  Against  a  sentence  of  expulsion  pronounced  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, after  the  verdict  of  a  Leaders' -Meeting,  the  Kegulations  adopted 
by  the  Conference  of  1836  give  to  every  member  the  right  of  appeal 
to  a  Minor  District-Meeting,  of  which  he  may  select  two — ^that  is, 
one-half^of  the  members  or  jurors.  And,  in  1852,  with  the  unani- 
mous sanction  of  a  large  number  of  laymen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  provided,  with  reference  to  extraordinary  cases,  that,  should 
there  be  dissatisfaction,  on  either  side,  with  the  verdict  of  a  Leaders'- 
Meeting,  then,  before  the  appeal  goes  to  the  superior  tribunals,  there 
shall  be  a  re-hearing  of  the  case  before  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  (lay- 
men,) to  be  chosen  by  the  Quarterly-Meeting  (consisting  of  laymen) 
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of  the  Circuit  in  which  the  offence  occurs,  and  a  new  verdict  taken ; 
in  order  that  this  wider  appeal  to  persons  more  likely  to  he  dispassion- 
ate and  disinterested  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  case  to  a 
speedier  and  moi*e  satisfactory  conclusion;  so  making  the  i^peal  to 
the  District-Meeting  and  the  Conference,  which  is  the  final  authority, 
only  a  last  resource.  It  is  also  provided,  that,  where  a  Trustee  of  a 
chapel  is  accused,  the  co-Trustees  of  that  chapel,  being  members  of  the 
same  Society,  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  trial,  meet  with  the  Leaders,  and 
take  part  in  the  verdict.  The  *  Leaders*  have  a  right,  likewise,  of 
declaring  any  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Societies  unfit  to  be 
received,  after  which  declaration  the  person  is  not  received.  Office- 
bearers, as  *  Leaders*  and  *  Local  Preachers,*  have  the  right  of  object- 
ing to  the  introduction,  among  themselves,  of  persons  whom  they  may 
deem  unfit,  or  with  whom  they  may  not  be  disposed  officially  to  asso- 
ciate ;  as,  also,  of  deliberating  mutually  in  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  their  mutual  duties,  and  of  deciding  on  the  fault  or  delinquency  of 
those  who  are  accused  of  neglect,  or  any  other  fault  involving  the 
liability  of  removal  from  office.  And,  finially,  if  the  majority  of  the 
Trustees,  or  the  majority  of  the  Stewards  and  Leaders  of  any  Society, 
believe  that  any  Preacher  appointed  for  their  Circuit  is  immoral,  erro- 
neous in  doctrine,  deficient  in  abilities,  or  that  he  has  broken  any  of 
the  Rules  (of  Pacification,  made  by  Ministers  and  laymen  in  1797), 
they  shall  have  authority  to  summon  the  Preachers  of  the  District, 
and  all  the  Trustees,  Stewards,  and  Leaders  of  that  Circuit,  to  meet  in 
their  chapel.  The  Chairman  of  the  District  shall  be  President ;  and 
every  Preacher,  Trustee,  Steward,  and  Leader  shall  have  a  vote.  And, 
if  the  majority  of  the  Meeting  judge  that  the  accused  Preacher  is 
immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  deficient  of  ability,  or  has  broken 
any  of  the  Eules  referred  to,  he  shall  be  considered  as  removed  from 
that  Circuit ;  and  another  shall  be  appointed  in  his  stead.** — Barrett, 
pp.  348-351. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  the  present,  we  make  no 
comment  upon  them,  but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves ; 
simply  requesting  our  readers  to  compare  these  facts  with  the 
statements  contained  in  one  of  Mr.  Steward's  most  elaborate 
and  eloquent  comments  on  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  which 
they  belong : —  * 

"Methodism,**  he  says,  "in  everi/  thing  belonging  to  its  govern- 
ment  and  action  on  the  people,  is  simply  a  machine  formed  and 
worked  by  the  Pastorate  alone.  Every  spring  and  power  of  it  are 
actuated  by  the  Pastorate, — every  right  and  privilege  emanate 
from  the  Pastorate, — and  are  held  by  this  one  tenure.  The  Pas- 
torate keeps  the  keys  of  every  apartment  of  this  great  house ;  and  its 
escutcheon  is  impressed  on  all  and  every  thing  it  contains, — on 
every  ordinance  and  function  set  up  there  for  its  order  and  mainte- 
nance. It  grasps  the  members  of  its  own  fellowship  and  of  the 
Church  with  equal  force,  and  disposes  of  a  man*s  commission  to  teach 
and  preach,  or  to  hold  membership  in  the  Church,  vothotjt  akt 
POPULAB  BUFPRAOE  OE  IKT£BF£BEKC£  WHiiTETEB." — Introduction, 
pp.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 
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For  ourselves^  on  reading  so  astonishing  a  statement^  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  take  breath.  And^  having  recovered 
ourselves  a  little^  we  go  over  the  statement  a  second  time.  And 
as  we  proceed  with  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  we  venture  to  ask. 
In  the  machine  of  Methodism,  does  no  layman  assist,  either  in 
forming  or  working  any  of  the  parts  or  details  of  which  it  is 
composed?  Is  there  no  spring  or  power  which  laymen 
actuate  ?  no  privilege  or  right  which  emanates  from  them  ?  Is 
there  nothing  it  contains  impressed  with  their  escutcheon? 
Have  they  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  origination  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Missionary  Society,  or  of  the 
Theological  Institution,  or  the  System  of  Sabbath  and  Week- 
day Schools,  or  the  Training  College*  at  Westminster,  &c.  ?  Is 
there  no  key  of  any  apartment  in  the  house  kept  by  a  layman^ 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others?  Have  they  «o- 
thing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  persons  who  compose  the 
Pastorate  ?  May  men  become  Pastors  without  them  ?  and  then, 
for  aught  that  any  layman  can  do,  preach,  and  live,  and  govern, 
just  as  they  list  ?  and  is  there  no  opportunity,  on  the  part  of  the 
laymen,  to  interfere  with  their  doctrine,  or  morals ,  or  rule  ?  Is 
there  "  no  lay  (or  popular)  interference  whatever,"  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Church-membership,  or  on  the  appointment  of  Church- 
officers  ?  Have  they  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  body  ? 
Does  Methodism  allow  them  no  suffirage  on  the  question  of  law- 
making and  rule?  and  do  they  take  no  part  in  the  charge  and 
administration  of  Connexionfid  Funds?  And  are  they  never 
consulted,  either  before  or  afterwards,  in  any  of  these  matters  ? 
One  question  more:  Can  Mr.  Steward  deny  any  OTie — and, 
much  more,  can  he  deny  all — of  what  we  have  stated,  a  little 
before,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  If  he  can,  let  him  do  so.  If 
not,  in  deference  to  the  "balance-principle,"  we  will  abstain 
from  pronouncing  any  positive  judgment  of  our  own,  and  will 
just  leave  it  to  the  ttX^^o^  of  our  readers — ^with  whom  it  is  for 
our  advantage,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  public,  that  we  should 
continue  on  good  terms — to  determine  for  us,  whether  the  com- 
ment we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Steward's  Introduction,  is  not  a 
species  of  misrepresentation,  for  which  hyperbole  is  rather  too 
gentle  a  name.  We  will,  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  leave  them  to  say,  whether  "  Methodism,  as  it  is," 
deserves  the  brand  of  "  Ultramontanism,"  which  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  for  lack  of  better  information, — and  others,  fipom  defects 
of  a  more  serious  character, — ^have  attempted  to  stamp  upon  it. 

As  to  the  discipline  farther  exercised  by  the  Conference  on  its 
own  members,  its  practice  is  assuredly,  at  all  events,  not "  Ultra- 
montane." The  Popish  authorities,  it  is  well  known,  reserve  the 
severity  of  their  discipline  for  the  plebs,  the  Clergy  enjoying  the 
indulgence  of  a  more  lenient  inquisition ;  whereas  the  Wesleyan 
Ministei*s  are  all  annually  subjected  to  scrutiny  on  exery  thing 
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relating  to  their  personal  and  ministerial  character,  with  a  strict- 
ness beyond  any  thing  which  is  used  towards  private  Church- 
members.  We  question  whether  any  other  religious  body  has  a 
guarantee  equal  to  that  which  this  practice  secures  for  the 
purity  of  its  Clergy.  And  he  must  be  a  bold,  and  not  very  wise, 
theorist,  who  would  seek  in  any  way  to  alter  it. 

To  return,  for  a  short  time,  to  Mr.  Steward's  "  Principles  of 
Church  Government,"  we  are  delighted  with  the  mottos,  from 
Cicero*  and  Shakspeare,t  which  face  the  table  of  "  Contents," 
and  cannot  but  think  that,  if  he  had  kept  them  in  view  through 
the  whole  of  his  volume,  he  would  probably  have  been  saved 
from  very  much  of  the  confusion  and  mistake  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  Instead  of  doing  this,  imhappily  for  his  subject  and  for 
himself,  he  has  exchanged  the  mtmccd  illustration  which  they 
supply,  and  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  his  theme,  for  a 
mechanical  one,  which  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  which  mis- 
leads and  hampers  him  almost  all  the  way  through.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  gentle  spirit,  poetical  taste^  and  warm  fira- 
temal  sympathies ;  so  much  so,  that  it  grieves  us  to  be  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  him  so  widely,  as  in  justice  to  the  subject 
we  are  constrained  to  do.  And  if  he  must  needs  excogitate  a 
theory  out  of  an  illustration,  we  are  quite  sure,  that  himself  and 
his  subject  would  have  been  much  more  at  home  in  Music,  than  in 
Mechanics.  Would,  therefore^  that  he  had  kept  to  his  two  ele- 
gant and  most  appropriate  mottos !  In  that  case,  he  might  have 
shown,  in  his  own  vivid  and  powerfol  style,  how  the  strings  of  each 
fides,  and  all  the  tibuB,  should  be  attuned  to  the  New-Testament 
pitchy  not  to  that  of  the  Parliament,  or  the  politico-religious  pub- 
lic of  this  country,  or  to  that  of  any  earthly  Government  what- 
ever : — how  the  harmony  intended  is  produced,  when  each  of  the 
strings  and  pipes  keeps  to  its  own  part,  whether  it  be  alio,  tenor,  or 
bass;  and  all,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  (for  they  are  all  sup- 

*  The  passage,  as  it  appears  in  the  motto,  is  only  part  of  a  sentence,  (to  be  found  in  St. 
Anjinstin,  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  21,)  and,  of  itself,  is  hardly  capable  of  grammatical  con- 
struction. The  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  "  Fragments  "  of  Cicero,  is  as  f(^ows :  "  XJi 
inJUUbut  ac  tibUty  atqtte  caniu  ipso  ae  vocibus,  concentua  est  quidam  tenendtu  ex  dutime- 
tis  toniSy  quern  immutatum  ac  dtscrepantem  aures  eruditaferre  non  possumt,  isque  con- 
centus  ex  di^simillimarum  vocum  moderatione  concors  tamcn  efficitur  et  congruens^ — 
tie  ex  summit  et  injhnis  et  mediis  interjectis  ordinibvs,  ut  sonis,  moderata  rahone 
dvitas  consensu  dissimillimorum**  (not  dissimitiorum)  "coneinit;  et  qua  harmonia  i 
mvsicis  dicitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  civitaie  concordia."  "  As,  in  instruments  that  go 
with  strings  or  wind,  or  as  in  voices  consorted,  there  is  a  certain  unison,  from  distinct 
notes,  the  least  alteration  of  which  is  harsh  and  intolerable  to  skilful  ears,  and  this 
umson,  though  made  up  from  the  effect  of  very  different  sounds,  is  yet  rendered  concord- 
ant and  congruent ;  so,  from  the  highest  and  lowest  and  intervening  orders,  as  from  so 
many  sounds,  a  city  governed  by  reason,  by  the  agreement  of  very  different  things,  is  in 
unison ;  and  that  which,  in  song,  is  ci^ed  by  the  musicians  '  harmony,*  is,  in  a  city, 
*  concord.* " 

t  "  For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

Like  music." 
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posed  to  be  living  and  iatelligent^)  conspire^  without  any  thing 
of  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  counterblast^  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
each  other : — ^how  the  discords  which  may  sometimes  grate  npon 
the  ear  may  arise  from  some  of  the  strings  or  pipes  going  '^  out  of 
tune/^  or  from  their  leaving  their  own  part  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  take  a  part  wUch  belongs  to  another^  or  from  offi- 
cious and  unskilful,  and,  it  may  be,  even  mischievous,  intermed- 
dling, from  some  quarter  or  other,  with  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
or  the  adjustment  of  the  pipes,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  to 
be  played.  And  he  might  also  have  referred  to  certain  pieces  of 
Church-music,  composed  by  St.  Paul  and  others;  such  as  Rom. 
xii.  2-16,  *and  1  Cor.  i.  10-13,  &c.  The  illustration  he  has  chosen 
as  his  guiding-star  is  altogether  inapt  and  unintelligible  as 
applied  to  his  subject.  We  can  understand  what  is  meant  by 
harmonious  action;  but  a  "working  equilibrium"  is  what  Dr. 
Whately  calls  *'  a  mathematical  impossibility,  which  involves  an 
absurdity  and  self-contradiction.^'  This  incongruity  is  very 
candidly  admitted  by  Mr.  Steward  himself,  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  his  chapter  on  the  "  Balance :" — 

"By  this,"  he  says,  "is  not  meant  what  the  word  *  balance/  if 
literally  taken,  would  seem  to  intimate, — a  perfect  parity  between  two 
constituent  forces  in  a  coramnnity,  which,  as  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  serve  but  to  negative  the  action  of  each  respectively. 
Such  a  balance  must  imply,  not  perpetual  motion,  but  perpetual  stand- 
still; a  notion  which,  as  applied  to  minds,"  (and  to  matter,  too,) 
"is  a  simple  impossibility.  All  balanced  counteraction  in  societies 
implies  dissolution,  or  that  one  or  other  of  their  constituents  ulti- 
mately prevails.  By  '  balance,'  then,  is  not  meant  parity  in  reference 
to  government,  or  there  could  be  np  rule ;  but  such  a  combination  of 
forces,  of  different  kinds,  as  serves  to  modify  the  ascendant  one." — 
P.  20. 

This  is  intelligible,  though  not  very  happily  or  coherently 
expressed.  But  then,  for  consistency's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  from  this  point  through  the  rest  of  the  volume,  the 
terms  "balance"  and  "balance-principle"  and  "equilibrium"  with 
respect  to  Church-government^  should  have  been  dropped  alto- 
gether, and  the  term  "  combination  of  different  forces,"  or  some 
equivalent  expression,  should  have  been  used  in  their  stead. 
Otherwise,  by  using,  as  he  does,  old  words  witli  new  meanings, 
which  few  of  his  readers  will  be  likely  to  remember,  and  the 
introduction  of  which  very  greatly  lacks  the  "  callida  junctura  " 
upon  which  Horace  insists,  as  being  essential  to  the  acceptance 
and  currency  of  such  innovations,  he  ^^ darkens'*  his  "counsel,'' 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  employed  "  words  vdthout  mean- 
ing." In  plain  English,  his  object  is  to  indicate  a  course  of 
procedure  between  Absolutism  (on  the  part  of  Ministers)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Democracy  on  the  other ;  and  this  intermediate 
course  he  calls  "  Moderatism."     In  the  remarks  which  he  has 
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made  on  these  three  principles,  we  freely  admit,  there  is  much 
to  approve  and  admire ;  and  we  repudiate  the  extremes  which 
he  condemns,  as  heartily  as  he  could  wish  us  to  do.  In  so  say- 
ing, we  express  also  our  approval  of  a  system  which  shall  be 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  though  we  reject  the  absurdity  of  its 
being  a  "  combination  '^  or  even  ^'  apposition  "  of  two  principles 
which  are  incompatible  with,  and  contradictory  to,  each  other. 
We  also  accept,  as  freely  as  he  does,  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  that  government  in  the  Church — ^but  not  the 
whole  government — is  both  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  of  man 
likewise;  and  that,  in  those  cases  of  mere  detail  in  which  God 
has  not  spoken,  man  may  ordain,  provided  only  and  ahrays,  that 
his  ordinances  so  agree  with  the  principles  divinely  authorized, 
as  not  to  detract  ^m  them  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  add  to 
them  on  the  other.  But  at  this  point  ^e  mi^t  needs  leave  him. 
In  sketching  his  theory  of  Church-government,  he  has  wandered 
away  from  the  economy  of  Christ's  household  and  kingdom 
to  those  of  m^*ely  human  societies  and  worldly  governments ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  has  introduced,  new  principles,  not  merely 
supplementary, — which  would  be  bad  enough, — ^but  even  contrary, 
as  we  think,  to  ^'  the  law  of  Christ.^'  His  theory,  therefore,  "  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth ;"  and  it ''  savooreth 
not  the  things  that  be  of  Gk)d,  but  those  that  be  of  men;''  and 
therefore,  as  a  whole,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  "With  these 
views '' — ^to  use  his  own  words — "  we  cannot  hold  the  foundation 
as  sure ;  and,  if  there  be  fault  in  the  foundation,  we  may  be  surely 
spared  the  labour  of  examining  the  superstructure,"*  beyond 
what  we  have  already  done  in  our  remarks  upon  his  scriptural 
precedents.  "  No  more  need  be  said,"  except  that  almost  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  in  his  theory,  is  already  to  be  found  in 
practice,  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  which,  nevertheless,  he  so 
unsparingly  condemns. 

We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  such  topics. 
A  truce,  we  say,  to  all  controversies  on  mere  externals,  saving 
the  right  of  defence  to  those  whom  their  adversaries  will  not  suffer 
to  be  quiet.  The  Apostles  and  earlier  Churches  had  little  or  no 
controversy  upon  such  matters ;  and  it  was  only  when  attention 
was  transferred  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  from  the  substance 
to  the  form,  that  those  Churches  began  to  decline  in  their  power 
for  good,  as  well  as  in  their  purity.  Nor  did  the  Protestant 
Reformers,  in  the  first  instance,  object  to  the  external  form  and 
polity  T)f  the  Church  against  which  they  protested,  but  against 
its  doctrinal  errors,  its  blinding  superstitions,  and  its  blas- 
phemous idolatry.  But  as  the  new  or  Reformed  Churches 
began  to  quarrel  about  modes  of  worship,  and  other  matters  of 

*  Appendix  II.,  containing  "  Remarks  on  an  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  by  John  Bcecham  ;"  an  Essay  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  onr  readers. 
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still  less  importance^  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reformation  began  to 
wftx  feeble,  the  fires  of  their  sanctuaries  were  buried  in  ashes ; 
and  a  renewed  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  of  power  and  grace 
became  necessary,  to  renew  their  strength  and  to  re-kindle  their 
glory.  So  it  will  always  be.  The  zeal  expended  upon  things 
merely  external,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  what  is  due  to  those 
things  which  are  spiritual;  and  the  jewel  is  forgotten,  and  in 
danger  of  being  lost  altogether,  in  the  bustle  of  those  who  tmll 
tinker  the  casket.  The  guilt  of  these  damaging  controversies 
rests,  of  course,  with  the  aggressors,  and  with  those  who  encou- 
rage them,  whosoever  they  be ;  just  as  the  guilt  of  the  mischief 
that  may  accompany,  or  follow,  the  European  war  now  opening 
its  thimders,  rests  with  the  Russian  Czar,  and  with  those  who 
may  abet  him.  ^'  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,'^  as  to  what  Church  or  Society  it  is  that  most  nearly 
approaches  the  scriptural  standard,  and  will  best  subserve,  in  his 
own  case,  the  great  objects  which  all  Churches  ought  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  then  let  him  study  to  '*  be  quiet  and  do  his  own  busi* 
ness,"  and  ^'  to  keep  the  imity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.*' 
Should  he  want  other  work,  there  is  better  work  to  be  done, 
if  the  Apostle  was  right,  than  that  of  "  meddling  with  those 
who  are  given  to  change.*'  Our  own  country  demands  of  the 
Chm'ches  a  more  thorough  cultivation,  and  "  the  field  "  of  "  the 
world  "  is  all  before  them.  Let  their  "  wars  cease.'*  Let  them 
''beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,"  and  let  them  "  learn  war  no  more."  "  Then 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase;  and  God,  even  our  own 
God,  shall  bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  fear  Him." 


Abt.  VII, — 1.  State  Papers  published  under  the  Authority  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commission. — King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Eleven  Vols. 
4to.     London.     1830-1852. 

2.  Letters  oj  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Close  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Edited  chiefly  from  the  Originals  in 
the  State-Paper  Office,  the  Tower  of  London,  &c.  By  Mary 
Anne  Evekett  Wood.  Three  Vols.  London:  Colbum. 
1846. 

3.  Writings  and  Disputations  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  the  Rev.  John  Edmund  Cope,  M.A.  Two  Vols. 
8vo.     Cambridge.     1844. 

4.  Sermons  and  Remains  of  Hugh  Latimer,  sometime  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev. 
Gboeob  Elwes  Corrie,  B.D.     8vo.     Cambridge.     1845, 
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5.  Remains  of  Myles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Edited  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  George  Pearson^  D.D.  8vo- 
Cambridge.     1846. 

The  transition  periods  of  history  present  to  the  mental  vision 
of  the  philosophic  thinker  phases  fraught  with  deep  interest,  not 
only  from  tieir  ultimate  bearing  upon  the  wide  out-stretching 
destinies  of  countries  and  kingdoms,  some  of  them  slumbering  in 
the  mysterious  haze  of  a  yet  undreamed-of  future,  but  also  from 
their  developments  of  human  power  and  human  passion,  alter- 
nately swaying,  and  swayed  by,  the  strong  current  of  events. 
Great  men  and  great  events  have,  from  the  world's  beginnings 
sprung  up  simultaneously.  Whether  the  men  create  the  events^ 
or  the  events  bring  out  the  else  latent  powers  of  the  men,  is  a 
question  ever  mooted,  but  never  to  be  decided,  unless  we  can 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  He  who  controls  both  fits  his  instru- 
ments for  the  work  which  He  has  in  store  for  them  to  do,  and 
the  work  for  the  men  whom  He  has  thus  supremely  gifted. 

But  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  transitional  period  of  his- 
tory ?  Not  that  which  bears  the  impress  of  external  force,  when 
the  iron  rod  of  conquest,  stretched  over  a  desolated  country, 
strikes  down  half  its  inhabitants,  and  makes  slaves  of  the  rest. 
The  reckless  conquerors  subdue,  but  they  do  not  convince ;  and 
the  crushed  victims  submit,  but  are  not  changed.  No  one  of 
the  many  conquests  to  which  England,  in  its  earlier  history,  was 
subjected,  can  be  called  a  transitional  period,  excepting  that  of 
the  Roman ;  when,  not  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  wise  and  beneficent  laws,  of  civilized  usages,  and 
of  the  benignant  influences  of  Christianity,  &  complete,  though 
not  a  rapid,  change  was  produced  in  the  whole  character  of  the 
population ;  and  this,  nbt  after  the  manner  of  the  fierce  Saxon, 
the  piratical  Dane,  and  the  hardy  Norse-man  of  after  times, — ^by 
so  large  an  indraught  of  the  conquering  nation,  as  made  the 
natives  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  population, — ^but  by 
the  strong  influence  exercised  over  those  natives  themselves. 
Far  more  important  than  the  changes  produced  by  the  rush  of 
conquest,  are  those  that  spring  up  silently  from  a  nation's  heart, 
as  the  progress  of  resistless  truth  makes  for  itself  a  deepening 
course,  and  bursts  down,  one  aft:er  another,  the  barriers  which  the 
prejudices  of  ages  have  heaped  in  its  way,  but  which  were  never 
before  felt  as  barriers;  for  the  strong  stream  had  not  reached 
their  limits.  Now  they  are  slowly  undermined,  or  bravely — ^it 
may  be,  fiercely— overleaped ;  and  broad  and  gushing  lies  the  out- 
spread stream,  widened  as  well  as  deepened,  and  laughs  at  the 
feeble  strength  which  would  have  held  in  its  course. 

Who  is  not  conscious  of  the  thrillingness  of  the  transitional 
periods  of  his  own  life,  or  of  the  young  lives,  perhaps  still  dearer, 
growing  up  around  him  ?     With  what  earnest  hope  we  watch 
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tlie  early  gleams  of  intellect  in  the  child  that,  fitfully  and  by 
starts,  wanders  out  of  his  own  little  fairy  realm  into  the  real 
world,  and  surprises  us  with  his  eager  questionings  of  that  which 
is  !  The  child  is  becoming  a  boy ;  years  roll  on ;  his  converse  is 
with  the  real ;  and  he  has  so  much  to  do  in  ^^  guessing  his  won- 
dering way  "  amidst  the  marvels  which  surround  him,  that  he 
has  no  time  lefit  for  any  thing  else,  till  another  transitional 
period  arrives.  The  spiritualities  of  life,  the  mysteries  that  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  are  dimly  recognised,  and  trem- 
blingly pored  into  y  and  we  feel  that  the  mind  has  awoke  to  a 
fully-developed  consciousness,  and  that  there  is  now  no  limit, 
beyond  that  of  its  own  strength,  to  which,  if  uncontrolled  by 
circumstances,  it  may  not  aspire. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  these  two  periods  are  the  changes  in 
a  nation's  history.  During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  our  fore- 
fathers emerged  from  infancy  to  boyhood;  but  their  progress 
was  so  frequently  interrupted  by  foreign  wars,  and  civil  strife, 
that  ages  intervened  before  any  material  advance  was  made. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  invention  of  printing 
gave  an  electric  impulse  to  the  intellect  of  Europe ;  and  in  1509, 
when  our  Eighth  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  there  were  latent 
energies  rousing  into  action,  which,  independently  of  himself, 
must  have  rendered  his  reign  a  heart-stirring  time.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  England  as  exclusively  Popish  at 
the  accession  of  Hemy  VIII.,  and  as  exclusively  Protestant 
when  the  sceptre  was  swayed  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  of  attri- 
buting the  change  mainly  to  the  personal  influence  of  these 
strong-willed  Tudor  Sovereigns.  But  neither  one  position  nor  the 
other  is  strictly  correct.  In  both  cases,  there  were  counter  ele- 
ments at  work ;  and  it  was  the  power  possessed  by  these  Princes, 
of  throwing  the  potent  prestige  of  Government  into  the  scale  of 
the  party  which  they  favoured,  that  enabled  them  to  wield  the 
sceptre  with  a  despotism  exercised  by  no  Sovereign  of  England 
before  or  since. 

The  pulses  beating  at  a  nation's  heart  are  but  imperfectly  regis- 
tered by  the  cursory  surveyor  of  its  acts.  Our  chraniclers  teU  us 
little  of  the  workings  of  those  movements,  of  which  they  record 
only  the  results ;  but  a  succession  of  coincidences,  fortunate  for  us, 
though  most  unfortunate  for  the  parties  themselves,  has  laid  open 
before  us  a  series  of  private  records  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
unequalled  in  extent  and  value  by  those  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
at  so  early  a  period.  The  disgrace  and  fall  of  his  two  successive 
Prime  Ministers,  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  occasioned  the  seizure 
of  their  papers,  and  the  preservation  of  a  long  series  of  docu- 
ments, which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  prized.  We  have  not 
only  their  State  correspondence,  but  letters  addressed  to  them 
by  persons  in  every  stage  of  society,  and  on  every  class  of  sub- 
jects ;  whilst,  to  complete  the  picture  of  society  thus  formed,  and 
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to  fill  in  its  domestic  details^  we  have  a  third  set  of  papers^ — 
those  of  Arthur  Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle,  a  natural  son  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  Grovemor  of  Calais.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
family  connexions ;  and  his  private  correspondence  is  curiously 
illustrative  of  home  life  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  papers  were 
seized,  and  he  himself  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  oflScial  negligence,  which  was  construed  into  treason.  He 
was  ultimately  exonerated,  but  died  in  the  Tower,  of  the  very  joy 
of  release.  From  these  three  classes  of  documents  are  mainly 
gathered  the  contents  of  the  volumes,  some  of  them  large  and 
ponderous,  the  titles  of  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
paper ;  and  from  them  we  shall  obtain  a  view,  as  clear  as  oar 
limits  will  permit,  of  the  state  of  religious  belief,  of  social 
and  domestic  life ;  and  may  also  indulge  in  a  peep  at  bluff  Kin^ 
Hal  himself,  not  in  his  robe  and  crown,  but  in  his  doublet 
and  jerkin,  when  he  unkinged  himself  in  his  cheery,  and  often 
very  homely,  unbendings  with  his  courtiers.  Somewhat,  too,  of 
the  hidden  workings  of  his  strong  and  fiery  passions,  of  the 
sinuous  and  treacherous  policy  of  Wolsey,  and  of  the  avaricious 
and  servile  temper  of  Cromwell,  wiU  come  before  our  view. 
But  of  this  more  anon. 

The  Court  in  which  More  and  Russell  flourished,  in  which 
Holbein  painted,  and  Surrey  sang,  was  awaking  to  the  import- 
ance of  extending  the  education  of  youth  beyond  the  mere  read- 
ing and  writing,  the  hunting  and  hawking,  which  had  hitherto 
formed  its  principal  sphere.  The  collections  of  State  Papers 
before  us,  however,  being  published  chiefly  for  historical  pur- 
poses, give  us  little  information  on  this  head ;  and  we  supply 
the  lack  from  some  private  memoranda  of  our  own.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  from  the  Schoolmaster  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  Wolsey.  This  boy,  then 
about  eight  years  of  age,  was  established  with  a  princely  Court 
at  Pomfret  Castle,  to  fill,  under  the  direction  of  a  Council,  the 
post  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Border  Marches. 

"Most  humbly  beseeching  Your  Grace,  your  Orator  and  Daily 
Beadman,  Richard  Croke,  Schoolmaster  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
that  it  would  please  Your  Grace,  of  your  most  abundant  goodness,  to 
direct  yoiur  most  gracious  letters  of  commandment  unto  my  Lord  of 
Richmond's  Council,  comprising  these  articles  following : — 

"  First,  the  quantity  of  time  which  I  shall  daily  occupy  with  my 
Lord  in  learning,  by  Your  Grace  appointed ;  the  said  Council  permit 
and  suffer  me  to  have  access  unto  him  one  hour  before  Mass  and 
breakfast,  according  to  Your  Grace's  former  commandment.  The  rest 
of  the  time  of  instruction  of  my  said  Lord  to  be  taken  at  my  discre- 
tion, and  as  I  shall  perceive  most  convenievit,  and  my  said  Lord  most 
apt  to  learn,  provided  that  no  more  time  by  me  be  occupied  in  one 
day,  than  by  Your  Grace  shall  be  appointed,  nor  that  I  so  remit  any 
part  of  the  same,  that  thereby  my  Lord's  learning  may  decay. 

"  Second,  that  whereas  my  said  Lord  is  forced  to  write  of  his  own 
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hand  to  Abbots  and  mean  persons,  contrary  to  Your  Grace's  command- 
Tnent,  and  that  immediately  after  his  dinner  and  repast  taken,  to  the 
great  dulling  of  his  wits,  spirits,  and  memory,  and  no  little  hurt  of  his 
head,  stomach,  and  body.  And  that  it  were  very  necessary,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  my  said  Lord  should  write  nothing  of  his  own  hand, 
but  in  Latin,  specially  to  the  King's  Highness  and  Your  most  noble 
Gi-ace,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  more  firmly  imprint  in  his  mind 
both  words  and  phrases  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  sooner  frame  him 
to  some  good  style  in  writing,  whereunto  he  is  now  very  ripe:  it 
would  please  Your  Grace  therefore  to  determine  and  appoint  both  cer- 
tain persons  and  also  certain  times  in  the  week,  to  whom  only,  and 
when,  my  said  Lord  shall  write,  either  in  English  or  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  your  high  wisdom  shall  think  most  convenient,  provided 
the  said  exercise  of  his  hand  and  style,  in  both  the  tongues,  be  com- 
mitted only  to  the  discretion  and  order  of  me,  his  Schoolmaster,  and 
that  no  man  may  force  him  to  write,  unless  I  be  there  present  to 
direct  and  form  his  said  hand  and  style. 

"  Thirdly,  that  whereas  by  example  of  good  education,  as  well  in 
nourriture  as  good  learning,  of  such  yoimg  gentlemen  as  by  Your 
Grace's  commandment  be  attendant  upon  my  said  Lord,  the  same 
might  more  facilely  be  induced  to  profit  in  his  learning,  it  would  please 
Your  Grace  to  give  commandment  that  the  instruction  of  the  said 
gentlemen  be  at  the  only  order  and  disposition  of  the  Schoolmaster. 
So  that  they  be  straitly  commanded  to  apply  their  learning  at  such 
times  as  I  shall  think  convenient,  without  maintenance  of  any  man  to 
the  contrary ;  and  also  that  none  of  them,  nor  any  other,  be  suffered 
to  continue  in  my  Lord's  chamber,  during  the  time  of  his  learning, 
but  such  only  as  the  said  Schoolmaster  shall  think  meet,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  same. 

"Fourthly,  it  would  please  Your  Grace  in  like  wise  to  command 
that  the  time  of  my  Lord's  learning,  by  Your  Grace  appointed,  be  not 
inteiTupted  for  any  trifle,  or  resort  of  any  stranger,  but  only  strangers 
of  honour,  to  whom  also,  if  my  said  Lord  might,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Schoolmaster,  exhibit  and  make  some  show  of  his  learning,  like  as  he  was 
wont  and  doth  of  his  other  pastimes,  it  should  greatljr  encourage  him  to 
his  learning ;  to  the  which,  because  it  is  most  labonous  and  tedious  to 
children.  His  Grace  should  be  most  specially  animated  and  encouraged. 

"  Finally,  that  no  ways,  colour,  nor  craft  be  taken,  to  discourage 
alienate,  or  avert  my  said  Lord*s  mind  from  learning,  or  to  extinguish 
the  love  of  learning  in  his  estimation,  but  that  he  be  induced  most 
highly  to  esteem  his  book  of  all  his  other  studies.  The  which  thing, 
with  other  the  premises,  obtained,  I  dare  be  bold  to  assure  Your  Grace, 
that  his  learning,  at  the  sight  of  Your  Grace,  shall,  with  no  little 
time,  and  much  pleasure  of  himself,  far  surmount  and  pass  the  know- 
ledge of  any  child  of  his  years,  time,  and  age,  none  excepted." — WoU 
9ey  Corre9pondence,  vol.  iii.,  p.  93,  State-Paper  Office. 

Amidst  the  immense  mass  of  Cromwell's  Correspondence, 
there  are  many  interesting  notices  of  the  early  education  and 
habits  of  his  young  son  Gregory.  Some  of  these  are  curious,  as 
affording  illustrations  of  the  modes  of  study^  &c.^  adopted  at 
tha);  period.     Gregory  was  placeS  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bow- 
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land  Lee^  afterwards  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Liclifield,  who 
frequently  wrote  to  Cromwell,  announcing  the  improvement  of 
his  ^'little  man^'  in  learning,  and  also  his  proficiency  in  the 
exercises  of  the  chase,  to  which  he  was  greatly  addicted.  After  the 
elevation  of  Dr.  Lee  to  his  hishopric,  the  charge  of  young  Crom- 
well devolved  more  immediately  upon  Henry  Dawes,  the  Bishop's 
Chaplain,  from  whom  we  have  the  two  following  letters : — 

"  Pleaseth  it  your  mastership  to  he  advertised,  that  Mr.  Gregory, 
with  all  his  company  here,  are  (thanks  be  to  God)  in  health,  daily 
occupied  and  embusied  in  the  train  and  exercise  of  learning,  under 
such  manner  and  form  as  there  is  no  small  hope  the  success  thereof  to 
be  such  as  shall  oontent  and  satisfy  your  good  trust  and  expectation. 
Being  much  more  likelihood  of  profit  and  increase,  than  at  any  time 
heretofore ;  partly  for  cause  he  is  now  brought  somewhat  in  an  awe  and 
dread,  ready  to  give  himself  unto  study  when  he  shall  be  thereunto 
required,  and  partly  since  things  which  heretofore  have  alienated  and 
detracted  his  mind  from  labours  to  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  good 
letters,  are  now  subdued  and  withdrawn.  Wbereunto  (as  a  thing  not 
of  least  moment  and  regard)  may  be  added  the  ripeness  and  maturity 
of  his  wit ;  which,  not  being  of  that  hasty  sort  that  bye  and  bye  do 
bring  forth  their  fruit,  doth  daily  grow  to  a  more  docility  and  apt 
readiness  to  receive  that  that  shall  be  showed  him  by  his  teachers. 
The  order  of  his  study,  as  the  hours  limited  for  the  French  tongae, 
writing,  playing  at  weapons,  casting  of  accounts,  pastimes  of  instru- 
ments, and  such  others,  hath  been  devised  and  directed  by  the  prud^it 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Southwell,  who,  with  a  fatherly  aseal  and  amity,  much 
desiring  to  have  him  a  son  worthy  such  parents,  ceaseth  not  as  well 
concerning  all  other  things  for  him  meet  and  necessary,  as  also  in 
learning,  to  express  his  tender  love  and  affection  towards  him,  search- 
ing, by  all  means  possible,  how  he  may  most  profit, — daily  hearing 
him  to  read  somewhat  in  the  English  tongue,  and  advertising  him  of 
the  natural  and  true  kind  of  pronunciation  thereof,  expounding  abo 
and  declaring  the  etymology  and  native  signification  of  such  words  as 
we  have  borrowed  of  the  Latins  or  Frenchmen,  not  even  so  com- 
monly used  in  our  quotidian  speech.  Mr.  Cheney  and  Mr.  Charles  in 
like  wise  endeavoureth  and  employeth  themselves,  accompanying  Mr. 
Gregory  in  learning,  among  whom  is  a  perpetual  contention,  strife,  and 
conflict,  and  in  manner  of  an  honest  envy  who  shall  do  best,  not  only 
in  the  French  tongue,  (wherein  Mr.  VaUence,  after  a  wondrously  com- 
pendious, facile,  prompt,  and  ready  way,  not  without  painful  dihgenoe 
and  laborious  industry,  doth  instruct  them,)  but  also  in  writing,  playing 
at  weapons,  and  all  other  their  exercises.  So  that,  if  continuance  in 
this  behalf  may  take  place,  whereas  the  last  summer  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  wild  g^dess  Diana,  this  shall,  I  trust,  be  consecrated  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  to  their  no  small  profit  and  your  good  oonten- 
tation  and  pleasure.  And  thus,  I  beseech  oiur  Lord  to  have  you  in  his 
most  gracious  tuition.  At  Rising  in  Norfolk,  this  last  day  of  April. 
•*  Your  faithful  and  most 

'     "  Bounden  Servant, 

"  Hbnbt  Dawbs." 
— Miscellaneous  Letters,  Second  Series^  vol.  ix.,p.  ^'Q^State-Ft^per  Office. 
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A  little  later  occurs  the  following: — 

"After  he  hath  heard  Mass,  he  taketh  a  lecture  of  Erasmus's  *  Oollo- 
quium*  called  *  Fietas  Ftterilis^^  wherein  is  described  a  very  picture 
of  one  that  should  be  virtuously  brought  up;  and  because  it  is  so 
necessary  for  him,  I  do  not  only  cause  him  to  read  it  over,  but  also  to 
practise  the  precepts  of  the  same ;  and  I  have  also  translated  it  into 
English,  so  that  he  nuiy  confer  them  both  tc^ether,  whereof,  as  learned 
men  affirm,  cometh  no  small  profit ;  which  tmnslation,  pleaseth  it  ^'^ou 
to  receive  by  the  bringer  hereof,  that  you  may  judge  how  much  profit- 
able it  is  to  be  learned.  Afber  that,  he  exerciseth  his  hand  in  writing 
one  or  two  hoiu-s,  and  readeth  upon  Fabian's  Chronicle  as  long :  the 
residue  of  the  day  he  doth  spend  upon  the  lute  and  virginals.  When 
he  rideth,  (as  lie  doth  very  oft,)  I  tell  him,  by  the  way,  some  history  of 
the  romances  or  the  Greeks,  which  I  cause  him  to  rehearse  again  m  a 
tale.  For  his  recreation,  he  useth  to  hawk  and  hunt,  and  shoot  in  his 
long  bow,  which  frameth  and  succeedeth  so  well  with  him,  that  he 
seemeth  to  be  thereimto  given  by  nature." — I/RsceUaneout  Letters^ 
Second  Series y  vol.  ix.,  p.  ^,  State-Faper  Office, 

This  scale  of  education^  limited  and  unconiprehensiTe  as  it  was^ 
far  exceeded  the  usual  modicum.  Public  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  of  the  higher  orders  were  of  recent  institution.  In 
reference  to  one  of  these^  we  hear  of  objections  made  to  the 
placing  of  fofar  boys  in  one  bed^  but  met  in  a  mode  evidently 
deemed  most  satisfactory  by  the  master;  namely^  by  a  state- 
ment^ that  the  bed  is  large  enough  for  four  meUy  and  that  the 
companions  of  ''  Master  James  ^'  are  all  '^  clean^kinned  chiU 
dren:"  whilst,  in  a  young  ladies^  boarding-school,  one  of  the 
pupils  loses  a  pair  oi  shoes  in  a  bet  with  a  lady's-maid ;  and 
another  displays  far  more  eagerness  about  her  coifs,  and  partlets, 
and  satin  gowns,  than  about  her  lessons,  which  were  confined  to 
reading,  writing,  learning  to  play  upon  the  spinnet  and  regals, 
and  the  endless  stitcheries  in  wools,  worsteds,  and  silks,  rivalled 
in  the  German-wool  mania  of  our  days.  Domestic  education 
was  rarely  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
official  as  instructor.  The  family  Chaplain,  where  such  existed, 
added  the  "  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,''  to  sundry 
other  duties,  sometimes  miscellaneous  enough,  which  fell  to  his 
department;  and  a  lady's-maid  was  considered  of  additional 
value,  if  she  could  not  only  care  for  her  lady's  robes,  but  also 
teach  good  manners  to  her  lady's  daughters. 

**  *  Madam,'  writes  a  noble  lady,  who  is  urgently  recommending  the 
virtues  and  excellencies  of  *  a  good  maid,  both  sad  (steady)  and  wise, 
and  true  of  heart  and  tongue;'  'Madam,  this  gentlewoman  can  do 
any  manner  of  service  you  put  her  to,  either  to  wait  upon  your  Lady- 
ship, or  to  wait  on  my  Lord's  daughters  and  yours,  and  to  bring 
them  up  well,  and  can  teach  them  riaht  good  manners  ;  or  to  keep 
your  plate,  or  your  napery,  she  can  do  very  well,  or  any  other  ser- 
vice.' " — Letters  qf  Boyal  and  Illttstrious  Ladies^  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 

Parents  not  unfirequently  sent  their  children  to  some  neighbour- 
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ing  convent^  where,  if  they  learned  little,  they  wotc  at  least  out 
.of  the  way,  at  an  expense  as  trifling  as  that  of  certain  adver- 
tising schools  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the  juvenile  inmates 
are  completely  "  done  for,"  that  is,  boarded,  dothed,  and  edu- 
cated, for  £16  a  year,  and  no  vacations !  The  consequence  was, 
that  few,  even  among  the  higher  classes,  were  sufficiently  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  pen,  to  dispense  with  a  secretary ;  they  always 
signed,  but  seldom  wrote,  their  own  letters ;  and  occasionally, 
when  they  did  so,  their  offences  against  orthography,  unsettled 
and  varying  though  it  was,  were  so  flagrant  as  to  render  it 
matter  of  regret  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  fa^on  d^agir  of  a 
certain  Russian  Prince,  who  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  to  show 
all  due  courtesy  to  his  correspondent ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, sent  a  copy  written  by  his  secretary.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  atrocious  than  the  following  lines,  penned 
in  a  hand  which,  to  judge  from  the  specimen  given  in  a  fee- 
simile,  is  as  bad  as  the  spelling ;  yet  the  production  of  a  lady 
who  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  Peers  in  the  realm,  and 
who,  in  her  married  life,  filled  the  place  lefk  vacant  by  the  death 
of  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  in  becoming  the  second  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk?— 

"  I  pra  you  to  lat  me  haff  knowyng  wwhether  you  haff  rassaived  my 
boke  hoff  hartacles,  and  my  later  that  I  sand  you  wythal,  to  intrat 
my  Lord  my  hasban  to  haff  a  bater  leffeng.  I  pra  you  sand  me  word 
in  wryeteng  wat  hanware  you  had.  I  pra  to  God  that  I  may  he  my 
fforten  to  do  you  sum  plaser  ffor  the  kyness  that  by  haff  ffon  in  you ; 
he  sal  haff  my  hart  and  my  god  wyl  hy  leff,  and  hal  the  firendes 
thahat  I  kan  make." 

Lest  our  readers  should  not  easily  read  this  riddle,  we  subjoin 
its  solution : — 

"  I  pray  you  to  let  me  have  knowing  whether  you  have  received 
my  book  of  articles,  and  my  letter  that  I  sent  you  withal,  to 
entreat  my  Lord  my  husband  to  have  a  better  living.  I  pray  you 
send  me  word  in  writing  what  answer  you  had.  I  pray  to  Grod  that 
it  may  be  my  fortune  to  do  you  some  pleasiue  for  the  kindness  that  I 
have  found  in  you :  ye  shall  have  my  heart  and  my  good  will  (while) 
I  live,  and  all  the  friends  that  I  can  make." — Letters,  Ac.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  221. 

There  were  accomplishments,  however,- in  which  the  feir 
fingers,  innocent  of  ink,  excelled,  and  in  which  we  find  amus- 
ing traces  of  assistance  received  fix)m  the  other  sex.  A  notable 
housewife,  whose  decoctions  and  confections  were  in  a  style 
sufficiently  recherche  to  be  thought  worthy  of  presenting  to  the 
royal  table,  writes  to  no  less  a  person  than  a  future  Bishop,  in 
reference  to  some  instructions  in  cookery,  which  she  had  received 
firom  him : — 

"  Sir, — These  shall  be  to  desire  you  to  be  so  good  unto  your  servant 
and  worst  scholar,  as  to  write  unto  me  of  the  thing  that  you  taught 
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me,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  must  go  to  how  many  pounds  of 
quinces,  barberries,  and  damascenes,  or  plums.  I  have  clean  forgotten 
how  many  pounds  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Now  the  time  of 
quinces  is  come,  I  would  fain  be  doing.  It  may  please  you,  therefore, 
to  write  to  me  of  all  this,  and  of  any  thing  more  that  it  will  please 
you  to  teach  me." — Letters^  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  30. 

We  find  another  member  of  the  clerical  profession^  who, 
being  left  steward  in  the  house  of  his  absent  patroness,  was 
expected  to  keep  strict  count  of  all  the  beds  and  pillows, 
bolsters,  cushions,  and  coverlets,  and  to  air  them  occasionally : 
he  was  severely  blamed  for  not  attending  to  this  part  of  his 
duty,  as  well  as  for  neglect  in  more  important  matters,  and  a 
substitute  was  sought  for.  A  correspondent  writes  to  the  lady 
patroness : — 

''  Your  chapel  standeth  unserved,  saving  the  Vicar  causeth  one  Mass 
in  the  week  there  to  be  said,  which  is  of  his  devotion.  But  there  is 
an  honest  Priest  hath  guaranteed  to  serve  there  for  forty  shillings  by 
the  year,  because  he  will  be  quiet  to  serve  God ;  and  he  will  mend 
your  bedding,  and  other  such  stuff  as  is  need,  if  it  shall  so  please  you 
for  to  take  him ;  a  middle-aged  man.  I  have  stayed  him  unto  the 
time  I  must  know  your  mind  in  it." — Ihid,,  vol.  ii..  p.  142. 

The  King  bestowed  one  of  his  most  lucrative  benefices  on  a 
Priest  that  trained  his  hawks,  when  in  one  year  he  had  trained 
two  "which  fly  and  kill  their  game  very  well,  to  His  Highnesses 
singular  pleasure  and  contentation.'^ 

There  are  few  more  truthful  standards  of  the  hold  which  reli- 
gion possesses  over  the  mass  of  a  people,  than  the  estimate  in 
which  they  rank  its  Ministers ;  and,  at  this  period,  many  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  bring  down  that  estimate  below  its 
healthfal  level.  The  secular  ftmctions  of  the  Clergy  were  too 
multifkrious  for  reverential  exclusiveness.  They  were  the  law- 
yers, the  secretaries,  the  scribes,  often  the  stewards,  of  the 
higher  classes ;  and  although  literature  was  beginning  to  flourish, 
as  a  hardy  native  plant,  outside  the  sheltering  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery, yet  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  its  votaries  were  of  the 
ecdesiastical  profession.  The  growing  necessities  of  society 
required  more  extensive  services  firom  these  semi-professionals. 
Thus  they  were  brought,  in  the  contact  of  daily  life,  into  more 
frequent  connexion  with  the  laity;  and  the  proverb,  that  '^ fami- 
liarity breeds  contempt,'^  was  too  firequently  realized,  and  realized 
the  more  readily,  because  the  super-human  position  challenged 
for  themselves  by  the  Bomish  hierarchy  was  found  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  passions,  and  often,  alas !  with  the  fraUties,  of  our 
erring  humanity.  As  the  statue  stepped  from  its  pedestal,  its 
veil  flew  aside,  and  revealed,  not  the  features  of  calm,  immortal, 
benignant  beauty,  but  of  strong  humanity,  fraught  with  the 
intensity  of  the  same  life  which  was  kindling  the  myriad  bosoms 
around  it  into  every  form  of  energy,  working  for  good  or  ill. 
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according  to  the  leading  of  its  impulses ;  and  the  Priest  stood 
forth  as  a  man  of  like  passions  with  his  fellow-men.  *'  Heu,  qttanid 
de  spe  cecidi ! ''  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  many  a  heart, 
from  which  the  instinct  of  veneration,  the  "  hero-worship  "  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  thns  painMly  rooted  np.  The  monaste- 
ries, also,  became  objects  of  suspicion.  Of  their  value  in  human- 
izing and  civilizing, — of  their  importance  in  a  social,  as  well  as  a 
literary,  point  of  view,  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor  and  the  wanderer, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  thoughtfol  heart  that  shrunk  from  wrest- 
ling with  the  wild  spirit  of  the  age,  during  the  long  periods  of 
civil  commotion  which  characterised  our  Plantagenet  dynasty, — 
of  these  there  cannot  be  a  donbt,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  firmest 
Protestant.  But  a  long  period  of  repose  had  been  enjoyed,  in 
which  their  incomes  had  largely  increased ;  and,  uncontrolled  by 
the  force  of  external  opinion,  vices  were  sprea^ng  amongst  the 
monastic  orders  to  a  frightfld  extent, — an  extent  which  was  in 
itself  an  earnest  of  their  dissolution. 

More  potent^  also,  than  either  of  the  above-mentioned  ele* 
ments  of  change,  was  the  slow,  but  silent,  spread  of  the 
word  of  Orod,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  led  to  a  gradual 
awakening  of  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry, — a  spirit  ever  fatal 
to  a  system  which  has  built,  on  the  pure  and  holy  foundation  of 
Gospel  truth,  a  superstructure  so  blended  with  the  ^'  hay  and 
stubble  "  of  htunan  invention,  as  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Surprise 
became  indignation,  when  it  was  slowly  discovered,  that  the  very 
doctrines  which  had  added  most  to  priestly  power  and  priestly 
wealth, — e.ff.y  those  of  IVansubstantiation,  Confession,  Purgatory, 
Indulgences,  &c., — ^were  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  God^s  own  woid. 

With  such  thoughts  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  few,  what 
instrument  seemed  more  likely  to  uphold  and  strengthen  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  effectually  to  control  opposition, 
than  the  elevation,  to  the  highest  offices  and  influence  in  the 
State,  of  a  subtle,  enterpriring,  and  ambitious  Priest?  Such  a 
man  was  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Yet,  next  to  the  King  himself,  he 
was,  indirectly,  imconsciously,  and  most  reluctantly,  the  principal 
agent  in  bringing  about  the  change  of  opinions.  Sprung  from 
the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  owing  his  elevation  solely  to  the 
favour  of  his  royal  master,  Wolsey,  with  the  upstart  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  headed  a  party  at  Court,  which  had 
to  struggle  for  existence  with  the  hereditary  nobility  and  ancient 
clerocracy.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  struggle,  neither  showed 
any  hyper-fastidiousness,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  might 
humble  his  political  opponents ;  and  Wolsey,  in  many  instances, 
particularly  in  his  lenient  dealhigs  with  Latimer,  allowed  indul- 
gence to  the  new  principles,  or,  at  least,  refrained  from  insisting 
on  their  suppression  as  strongly  as  his  ecclesiastical  position  would 
seem  to  have  demanded,  until  he  was  too  firmly  seatod  in  his 
throne  of  imaginary  security  to  fear  a  rival.     Our  readers  need 
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hardly  be  reminded^  that  one  of  the  proudest  titles  now  worn  by 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  '^  Defender  of  the  Faith/'  was 
first  bestowed  on  our  Eighth  Harry,  as  a  compliment  for  his 
''  book  against  Luther/'  which  was  received  at  Rome  with  high 
honours  and  laudations. 

The  sternness  with  which  the  King  looked  upon  the  new  doc- 
trines is  abimdantly  manifested  in  the  following  letter  &om  one 
of  the  diplomatists  of  his  Court,  then  at  Brussels,  to  another, 
their  sentiments  being,  of  course,  founded  upon  those  of  their 
master: — 

"  The  22nd  day  of  this  month,  there  is  a  publication  done  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  through  all  this  country  of  Brabant,  that  all  the  New 
Testaments  translated  in  French,  Dutch,  or  English,  shaU  be  brought 
to  the  Justices*  hands  to  be  burned,  within  the  25th  day  of  November 
next  coming,  upon  great  pains,  every  man  for  him ;  and  that  from 
henceforward,  is  commanded  no  more  such  heretic  books  to  be  written, 
copied,  or  imprinted,  nor  read,  neither  kept  public,  neither  secretly, 
upon  like  pains ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  that  sustains  heresy,  he  shall 
be  justified  (executed)  with  the  sword ;  and  if  any  woman  be  faulty,  to 
be  quich  buried,  (buried  alive,)  cast  and  couched  in  a  pit  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  man  found  that  has  been  aforetime  accused 
and  pardoned,  that  turns  again  to  his  errors,  he  shall  be  burned  with- 
out any  further  delay ;  with  many  other  good  articles  contained  in  the 
said  publication,  right  convenient  for  the  exaltation  and  increase  of  the 
holy  Catholic  faith,  and  for  the  extirpation  and  annihilation  of  the 
folae  heretics*  intentions  and  opinions." — State  Papers^  vol.  xii.,  p.  210^ 

Presently,  however,  symptoms  of  change  of  opinion  began  to., 
appear.     Gkirdiner,  writing  to  Wolsey  about  the  same  date, 
says : — 

"  The  King's  Highness  willed  me,  also,  to  write  unto  Your  Grace, 
that  being  suit  made  unto  him  in  favour  of  the  Prior  of  Reading,  who 
for  Luther's  opinion  is  now  in  prison,  and  hath  been  a  good  season,  at 
Your  Grace's  commandment,  that  unless  the  matter  be  much  notable 
and  very  heinous,  he  desireth  Your  Grace,  at  his  request,  to  cause  the 
said  Prior  to  be  restored  to  Uberty,  and  discharged  of  that  imprison- 
ment."—iW</.,  vol.  i.,  p.  346. 

During  the  few  ensuing  years,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  even 
the  most  pliable  of  courtly  consciences  exactly  to  ascertain  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  what  it  was  expedient  for  tl^em  to 
believe.     A  correspondent  writes : — 

''The  news  here  are  these.  Many  Preachers  we  have,  but  they 
come  not  from  one  master ;  for,  as  it  is  reported,  their  messages  be 
diverse.  Latimer  many  blameth,  and  as  many  doth  allow.  1  heard 
him  preach  on  Friday  last,  and,  as  methought,  very  good  and  well." — 
Zdsle  Fapers^  vol.  xiv. 

The  awkward  dilemmas  to  which  the  Prelates  and  others  were 
reduced,  between  their  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  King,  and  to 
maintain  clerical  consistency,  are  amusingly  exposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  HUsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  Cromwell : — 
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"  Right  Honourable  and  mj  singular  good  Lord, — 

"  These  be  to  put  your  Lordship  in  remembrance  of  my  suit  unto 
you  for  an  order  to  be  taken  for  sermons  at  the  Cross  ;•  for,  since  the 
Parliament,  I  could  not  get  one  to  preach  a  sermon  there,  saving 
myself,  or  one  of  my  Chaplains ;  except  one  day  only  that  Dr.  Bird, 
at  long  suit,  preached  one  sermon.  I  promised  to  write  a  book  to 
your  Lordship  for  the  said  sermons,  the  which  I  have  sent  here,  with 
the  bill ;  and  if  it  please  your  Lordship  to  subscribe  it,  and  command 
it  to  the  Bishop  of  London ;  for  he  can  make  provision  for  Preachers 
better  than  any  else,  (as  his  Chaplains  reporteth,)  and  as  I,  indeed, 
think ;  for  many  doth  refrain  to  preach  there,  beoiuse  that  he  hath 
not  the  order  thereof ;  and  of  the  other  side,  when  I  or  any  of  mine 
preach  there,  we  are  so  untruly  reported,  that  we  dare  not  without  fear 
to  preach  any  more  there ;  for  whereas  a  Chaplain  of  mine  preached  on 
Sunday  last  at  the  Cross,  now  he  is  cited  to  appear  before  the  Bishop 
of  London,  on  Friday  next:  but  I  trust  he  hath  nothing  preached 
against  God's  laws,  nor  the  King's  ;  and  on  Sunday  next,  for  lack  of 
one  to  preach,  I  must  preach  there  myself,  with  more  fear  than  ever  I 
did  in  my  life." 

The  following  letter  from  Latimer,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  Cromwell,  relates  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  usually  known 
as  "  the  Bishops'  book," — "  The  godly  and  pious  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man," — the  scope  of  which  was  to  give  form  and 
consistency  to  the  then  Creed  of  the  Court.  It  was  left  to  the 
King's  option,  either  to  have  it  brought  out  under  his  own  name, 
or  that  of  its  true  compilers,  Latimer  and  Fox,  the  Bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Hereford;  and  he  chose  the  latter.  How 
seriously  they  regarded  the  task,  they  shall  themselves  inform 
us : — 

"This  day,"  writes  Latimer,  "we  had  finished  (I  trow)  the 
rest  of  our  book,  if  my  Lord  of  Hereford  had  not  been  diseased ;  to 
whom  surely  we  owe  great  thanks  for  his  great  diligence  in  all  our 
proceedings.  Upon  Monday  (I  think)  it  will  be  done  altogether,  and 
then  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  will  send  it  unto  your  Lordship  with  all 
speed  ;  to  whom  also,  if  any  thing  be  praiseworthy,  a  good  part  of  the 
praise  rightly  belongs.  As  for  myself,  I  can  nothing  else  but  pray 
God,  that,  when  it  is  done,  it  be  well  and  sufficiently  done,  so  that  we 
shall  not  need  to  have  any  more  such  doings  ;  for,  verily,  for  my  part, 
I  had  liever  be  poor  Parson  of  poor  Kinton  a&rain,  than  to  continue 
thus  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  not  for  any  thing  that  I  have  had  to  do 
therein,  or  can  do ;  but  yet,  forsooth,  it  is  a  troublous  thing  to  agree 
upon  a  doctrine,  in  things  of  such  controversy,  with  judgments  of  such 
diversity,  every  man  (I  trust)  meaning  well,  and  yet  not  all  meaning 
one  way.  But  I  doubt  not  but  now,  in  the  end,  we  shall  agree  both 
one  with  another,  and  all  with  the  truth,  though  some  will  then  mar- 
vel. And  yet,  if  there  be  any  thing  either  uncertain  or  untrue,  I  have 
good  hope  that  the  King's  Highness  will  expurge  whatever  is  of  the 
old  leaven ;  at  leastway,  give  it  some  note  that  it  may  appear  he 
perceiveth  it,  though  he  do  tolerate  it  for  a  time ;  so  giving  place,  for 
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a  season,  to  the  frailty  and  gross  capacity  of  his  subjects." — State 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  663. 

Fox,  writing  on  the  same  subject  to  Cromwell,  informs  him 
that— 

'*  Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  we  could  possibly  use  in  the 
printing  of  our  book,  the  same  cannot  be  finished  before  Tuesday  next. 
It  groweth  somewhat  unto  a  greater  quantity  than  I  showend  your 
Loixlship  of  at  the  beginning;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  had  Httle 
thought  that  the  correcting  and  setting  forth  of  the  same  should  have 
stood  me  in  so  much  pain  and  labour  as  it  hath  done.  Notwithstand- 
ing, when  it  shall  come  forth,  I  trust  it  shall  content  the  King's 
Highness.'* 

This  imsettled  state  of  opinion  brought  to  the  block,  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other,  martyrs  alike  for  the  Catholic  and 
Reformed  faith ;  but  then  both  these  terms  must  be  understood 
in  a  modified  sense.  Papists  of  the  temper  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  were  willing  to  sign  the  renunciation  of  the  Pope's 
supreme  power,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Henry 
YIII.;  whilst  a  Protestant  as  true-hearted  as  Cranmer  stiU 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Masses  for  the  dead  proved  that  the  country  had  not 
eschewed  the  fable  of  purgatory.  The  following  was  written  to 
Cromwell  on  the  death  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  by  Sir  Richard 
Gresham : — 

"  Mine  humble  duty  remembered  to  your  good  Lordship,  Ac.  It 
shall  please  you  to  understand,  that  by  the  commandment  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  I  have  caused  twelve  hundred  Masses  to  be  said  within  the 
City  of  London,  for  the  soul  of  our  most  gracious  Queen.  And 
whereas  the  Mayor,  and  Alderman,  with  the  Commoners,  was  lately  at 
Paul's,  and  there  gave  thanks  unto  God  for  the  birth  of  our  Prince, 
my  Lord,  I  do  think  it  were  convenient,  that  there  should  be  also  at 
Paul's  a  solemn  dirge  and  Mass ;  and  that  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  with 
the  Commoners,  be  there,  for  to  pray  and  offer  for  Her  Grace's  soul. 
My  Lord,  it  shall  please  you  to  move  the  King's  Highness,  and,  his 
pleasure  known  in  this  behalf,  I  am  and  shall  be  ready  to  accomplish 
his  most  gracious  pleasure.  A&  knoweth  God,  who  give  unto  you  good 
health  with  long  life." — State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  671. 

Well  indeed  was  it  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  neither 
Wolsey  nor  Cranmer,  the  leading  Churchmen  of  the  times, 
was  of  violent  or  sanguinary  temper ;  for  the  fierce  and  stormy 
passions  of  their  master  were  eamly  roused  to  acts  of  brutality, 
and  religious  persecution  was  too  sadly  the  vice  of  the  age. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  discountenanced  by  Cranmer,  places 
his  character  in  a  very  pleasing  light : — 

"  My  Lord, — In  my  most  hearty  wise  I  commend  me  unto  your  good 
Lordship.  And  whereas  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  at  your  com- 
mandment, one  Sir  Thomas  Mounteford,  Priest,  is  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  for  certain  words  (as  is  reported)  by  him  spoken  against  me, 
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which  now  he  utterly  rdiiseth,  and  thereto  offereth  himself  to  prove 
the  contrary  in  that  behalf,  by  divers  that  were  there  present,  when  the 
said  words  should  have  been  spoken  of  me :  I  most  heartily  desire 
yonr  Lordship,  at  this  mine  instance  and  request,  ye  will  dischai;ge 
nim,  for  [thel  time,  of  this  his  trouble  and  vexation ;  for  surely,  of  all 
sorts  of  men,  I  am  daily  informed  that  Priests  report  the  worse  of  me ; 
and  therefore  so  to  be  reported  of  a  Priest,  it  should  very  little  grieve 
me,  although  he  had  confessed  it ;  much  less  now  would  I  then  this 
his  trouble  for  the  same,  he  himself  reporting  the  contrary.  Where- 
fore  efbsoons  I  require  you  to  be  good  Lord  unto  him  herem,  and  that 
the  rather  at  this  mine  instance.'* — Oranmer*B  Work9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291. 
"  Bight  Worshipfld, — In  my  most  hearty  wise  I  commend  me  unto 
you.  And  whereas  I  understand  that  amongst  other  persons  attainted 
of  high  treason,  the  Prior  of  Axhohn,  named  Webster,  and  Master 
Baynold  c^  Syon  be  judged  according  to  the  law,  for  offending  against 
the  late  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  the  suppressing  of  the  usurped 
power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  surely  I  do  much  marvel  of  them  both, 
specially  of  Mr.  Baynold,  having  such  sight  in  Scriptures  and  Doctors, 
and  nlso  of  the  other,  which  promised  me  that  he  would  never  meddle 
for  the  defence  of  that  opinion ;  much  pitying  me  that  such  men 
should  suffsr  with  so  ignorant  judgments ;  and  if  there  be  none  other 
oflfenoe  laid  against  them  than  this  one,  it  will  be  much  more  for  the 
conversion  of  all  the  favourers  hereof,  after  mine  opinion,  that  their 
consciences  may  be  clearly  averted  from  the  same  by  communication  of 
sincere  doctrine,  and  so  they  to  publish  it  likewise  to  the  world,  thaa 
^y  the  justice  of  the  law  to  suffer  in  such  ignorance.  And  if  it  would 
please  the  King's  Highness  to  send  them  imto  me,  I  suppose  I  could 
do  very  much  with  them  in  this  behalf." — Cranmer's  IVorki,  vol.  ii., 
p.  803. 

Cranmer  dared  to  go  farther  than  any  mortal  man  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Tudor  lion ;  yet  he  could  not  prevent  the 
execution,  within  two  years  of  each  other,  of  the  venerable  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  the  poor 
deluded  "  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  Elixabeth  Barton/^  and  others^ 
whose  names  swell  the  lists  of  Popish  martyrologies,  nor  of  the 
venerable  Tyndale,  to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest  printed  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Thus,  at  the  very  same  period,  persecutions 
more  or  less  virulent  were  carried  on,  by  those  who  had  ceded  a 
few  important  points,  against  the  stricter  Bomanists,  who  had 
not  taken  as  many  steps  as  themselves,  and  against  the  open 
favourers  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 

Another  character,  far  less  intrinsically  estimable  than  that  of 
Cranmer,  had  still  an  important  influence  in  favouring  the  spread 
of  the  new  doctrines.  This  was  Thomas  Cromwell ;  first  Secre- 
tary, then  Privy  Seal^  and,  at  length.  Earl  of  Essex.  As  to  his 
private  character,  the  revelations  in  his  printed  Correspondenoe, 
and,  still  more  forcibly,  in  other  portions  of  it  which  have  not  yet 
seen  the  light,  prove  but  too  incontrovertibly  that  he  was  Venial 
to  a  degree  fiax  beyond  his  contemporaries  even  in  a  corrupt  age ; 
and  his  good-will  was  pretty  generally  understood  to  be  a  mar- 
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ketable  commodity.  Yet,  when  important  inter^ts  were  pend«> 
ing,  lie  threw  aside  meaner  motives,  and  spoke  and  acted  with  a 
firmness  and  vigour,  which  do  credit  alike  to  his  understanding 
and  his  heart.  We  find  him  patronizing  \he  earliest  literary 
efforts  of  Myles  Coverdale, — ^Tyndale's  assistant  in  Bible  transla- 
tions. The  following  is  firom  an  early  epistle,  signed,  "Friar 
Myles  Coverdale,"  to  Cromwell,  then  Secretary  of  State : — 

"  Most  siDgalar  good  Master, — ^With  due  humility,  I  beseech  unto 
your  Mastership  all  godlj  comfort,  grace,  and  prosperous  health.  For 
so  much  as  your  goodness  is  so  great  toward  me,  your  poor  child,  only 
through  the  plenteousness  of  your  favour  and  benevolence,  I  am  the 
bolder  of  your  goodness,  in  this  my  rude  style,  if  it  like  your  favour, 
to  revocate  to  your  memory  the  godly  communication  which  your 
Mastership  had  with  me,  your  orator,  in  Master  More*s  house,  upon 
Easter-£ve,  amongst  many  and  divers  fruitful  exhortations,  specially 
of  your  singular  favour ;  and  by  your  most  comfortable  words,  I  per- 
ceive your  gracious  mind  toward  me.  Wherefore,  most  honourable 
Master,  for  the  tender  love  of  G-od,  and  for  the  fervent  zeal  that  you 
have  to  virtue  and  godly  study,  falling  on  the  knees  of  my  heart,  I 
humbly  desire  and  beseech  your  goodness  of  your  gpracious  help.  Now 
I  begin  to  taste  of  holy  Scriptures ;  now  (honour  be  to  God !)  I  am 
set  to  the  most  sweet  smell  of  holy  letters,  with  the  godly  savour  of 
holy  and  ancient  Doctors,  unto  whose  knowledge  I  cannot  attain 
without  diversity  of  books,  as  is  not  unknown  to  your  most  excellent 
wisdom.  Nothing  in  the  world  I  desire  but  books,  as  concerning  my 
learning;  they  once  had,  I  do  not  doubt  but  Almighty  God  shall 
perform  that  in  me,  which  he  of  his  most  plentiful  &vour  and  grace 
hath  begun.  Moreover,  as  touching  my  behaviour,  (your  Master^ 
ship's  mmd  once  known,)  with  all  lowliness  I  offer  myself,  not  only  to 
be  ordered  in  all  things  as  shall  please  your  wisdom,  but  also  as  con- 
cerning the  education  and  instruction  of  other,  all  only  to  ensue  your 
prudent  counsel.** — Works  of  Coverdale,  p.  490. 

Who  does  not  long  for  a  daguerreotype  of  the  Easter-Eve  scene 
in  "  Master  More's  house,"  in  which  the  venerable  Chancellor 
— with  "  Mistress  Margaret  '^  standing  at  his  side,  and  his  wife 
and  other  children  grouped  around  him — ^took  part  in  the 
"divers  fruitful  exhortations"  and  "comfortable  words"  with 
which  the  astute  Secretary  of  State  encouraged  the  budding 
genius  of  the  future  translator,  who,  more  fortunate  than  his 
companions,  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio  that  escaped  a  violent 
death? 

The  edition  of  the  Bible  issued  by  Grafton  and  Coverdale, 
onder  Cromwell's  auspices,  was  the  subject  of  much  correspond- 
ence ;  one  or  two  specimens  of  which  we  subjoin : — 

"  After  most  humble  and  hearty  commendations  to  your  good  Lord- 
ship,— Pleaseth  the  same  to  understand,  that  we  be  entered  into  your 
work  of  the  Bible,  whereof  (according  to  our  most  bounden  duty)  we 
have  here  sent  unto  your  Lordship  two  ensamples ;  one  in  parchment, 
wherein  we  intend  to  print  one  for  the  King's  Grace,  and  another  for 
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your  Lordship ;  and  the  second  in  paper,  whereof  all  the  rest  shall  he 
made ;  trusting  that  it  shall  be  not  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  a 
singular  pleasure,  also,  to  your  good  Lordship,  the  causer  thereof,  and  a 
general  edifying  of  the  King's  subjects,  according  to  your  Lordship's 
most  godly  request.  For  we  follow  not  only  a  standing  text  of  the 
Hebrew,  mth  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek,  but  we 
set,  also,  in  a  private  table,  the  diversity  of  readings  of  all  texts,  with 
such  annotations,  in  another  table,  as  shall  doubtless  elucidate  and 
clear  the  same ;  as  weU  without  any  singularity  of  opinions,  as  all 
checkings  and  reproofs.  The  print,  no  doubt,  shall  please  your  good 
Lordship.  The  paper  is  of  the  best  sort  in  France.  The  chai^ge  cer- 
tainly is  great ;  wherein,  as  we  most  humbly  require  yoiur  favourable 
help  at  this  present  with  whatsoever  it  shall  please  your  good  Lord- 
ship to  let  us  have ;  so  trust  we,  (i^need  require,)  in  our  just  business, 
to  be  defended  from  the  Papists  by  your  Lordship's  favourable  letters, 
which  we  most  humbly  desire  to  have,  (by  this  bearer,  William  Grey,) 
either  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  to  some  other  whom  your 
Lordship  shall  think  most  expedient.  We  be  daily  threatened,  and 
look  ever  to  be  spoken  withal,  as  this  bearer  can  further  inform  your 
Lordship ;  but  how  they  will  use  us,  as  yet  we  know  not.  Neverthe- 
less, for  our  further  assurance,  wherethrough  we  may  be  the  abler  to 
perform  this  your  Lordsliip's  work,  we  are  so  much  the  bolder  of  your 
good  Lordship;  for  other  refuge  have  we  none,  under  God  and  our 
£[ing,  whom,  with  noble  Prince  Edward,  and  all  you,  the  most 
honourable  Council,  God  Almighty  preserve,  now  and  ever.  Amen. 
Written  at  Paris,  the  23rd  day  of  June,  by  your  Lordship's  assured 
and  daily  orators." — State  Faperi,  vol.  i.,  p.  678. 

The  result  of  these  labours  was,  that,  in  1541,  the  Privy  Council 
were  enabled  to  issue  orders  that  the  price  of  a  Bible,  unbound, 
should  be  ten  shillings ;  and  bound,  twelve  shillings,  only. 

Cromwell  patronized  other  literary  undertakings,  besides  the 
Scripture  translation.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  to  him  : — 

"  This  shall  be  to  signify  unto  your  Lordship,  that  I  have  overseen 
the  Primer  which  you  sent  unto  me,  and  therein  I  have  noted  and 
amended  such  faults  as  are  most  worthy  of  reformation.  Divers 
things  there  are  besides  therein,  which,  if  before  the  printing  of  the 
book  had  been  committed  unto  me  to  oversee,  I  would  have  amended. 
Howbeit,  they  be  not  of  that  importance  but  that,  for  this  time,  they 
may  be  well  enough  permitted  and  suffered  to  be  read  of  the  people ; 
and  the  book  of  itself,  no  doubt,  is  very  good  and  commendable." — 
Ibid,,  vol.  i.,  p.  659. 

One  of  the  most  important  concomitant  circumstances  in 
strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries.  Wolsey  had  here  again  opened  the  way  for 
the  wholesale  changes  that  ensued,  by  requesting  permission  to 
suppress  the  smaller  moHasteries,  which  were  notoriously  vicious 
and  profligate,  and  to  draft  off  their  inmates  into  larger  and 
better-conducted  houses ;  and  then  giving  over  their  revenues  into 
the  hands  of  the  King,  who  re-assigned  them  to  Wolsey,  to  form 
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endowments  for  the  Colleges  he  was  instituting  at  Ipswich  and 
Cambridge.  This  was  giving  the  lion  a  taste  of  the  prey ;  and 
he  soon  determined  to  be  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  of  convey- 
ancing the  property.  Having  thrown  oflF  the  yoke  of  Bome^  he 
issued  a  commission  for  the  general  visitation  of  the  monaste- 
ries, and  suppressed  and  seized  the  revenues  wherever  the  visit- 
ors found  disorders;  which,  to  eyes  rendered  vigilant  by  self- 
interest,  were  not  difficult  of  detection. 

Irregularities  in  the  female  monastic  establishments  were 
considered  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  gossiping  tendencies  of 
the  inmates,  their  frequent  and  lengthened  visitings  beyond  the 
enclosure  of  their  monastery,  and  the  habit  of  keeping  as  much 
company  as  they  chose.  Those  houses,  therefore,  which  were 
permitted  to  remain,  received  strict  orders  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  monastic  enclosure, — a  discipline  against  which  they  sorely 
revolted.  The  Nims  of  Wilton  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
Wolsey^s  agent  declares  that  he  has  endeavoured,  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  power,  to  persuade  and  train  them  to  discipline,  and 
has  even  put  three  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  malcontents 
in  ward ;  but  that  neither  by  gentle  means  nor  vigorous  could 
he  obtain  their  consent  to  the  enforcement  of  rule.  He,  there- 
fore, took  French  leave,  and  acted  without  it,  in  closing  up  cer- 
tain back-doors  and  bye- ways  to  the  monastery,  which  had  led  to 
much  private  mischief,  though  he  could  not  control  access  to  the 
frt)nt  door ;  but  he  charged  the  Lady  Abbess  to  take  the  case 
seriously  in  hand.  She  informs  Wolsey,  that  though  she  has  often 
motion^  her  sisters  to  be  reclused  within  the  monastery,  yet  they 
do  find  many  difficulties,  and  show  divers  considerations  to  the  con- 
trary ;  so  that  she  begs  a  little  respite  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
that  she  may,  with  better  leisure  and  quietness,  commune  with 
her  said  sisters ;  promising,  in  the  mean  season,  to  order  them 
in  such  religious  wise,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  resort  as  hath 
been  of  late  accustomed.  The  succeeding  Abbess,  however, 
brought  these  refractory  ladies  into  much  better  order.  But  she, 
too,  pleads  with  Wolsey  for  some  little  relaxation  of  strict  rule ; 
namely,  licence  that  any  of  the  nuns,  "  when  their  father,  mother, 
brother,  or  sister,  or  any  such  nigh  of  their  kin,  come  unto  them, 
may  have  leisure  to  speak  with  them  in  the  hall  in  her  presence, 
or  that  of  her  Prioress,  and  other  two  discreet  sisters ;''  and, 
also,  that  in  consideration  of  the  administration  of  temporalities 
of  the  house,  "  which  is  in  great  debt,  and  requireth  much  repa- 
ration and  good  husbandry,'^  he  would  permit  her,  "  being  asso- 
ciate with  one  or  two  of  the  said  discreet  sisters  of  the  house,'' 
"  to  lie  forth  of  her  monastery,''  when  business  absolutely  pre- 
vented her  return  the  same  day;  as  she  assured  him,  that 
the  said  husbandry  could  not  be  done  '*  so  well  by  any  other 
overseer  as  by  her  own  person."  A  noble  lady,  also,  remon- 
strates against  the  enforcement  of  the  new  rules  upon  a  house  of 
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Monks  in  Bristol,  where  slie>  »  poor  widow,  had  what -she  oo&r 
sidered  a  lodging  "  most  meetest  to  serve  God  in  her  old  days/' 
from  which  she  was  likely  to  be  excluded  by  the  new  rule,  that 
'^no  woman  shall  come  within  the  precincts  of  the  same."  She 
faithfully  promises  that  she  and  her  women  will  be  "  of  such 
governance  that  no  inconvenience  shall  ensue  thereof/'  "  And 
where  hereto/'  she  adds,  "  I  have  used  from  my  house  to  go  the 
next  way  to  the  church,  for  my  ease,  through  a  cloister  of  th^ 
same  to  a  chapel  that  I  have  within  the  quire  of  the  same,  I 
shall  be  content  from  henceforth,  if  it  shall  so  seem  convenient 
unto  you,  to  forbear  that,  and  to  resort  to  the  common  place, 
like  others  do,  of  the  same  church."  *  Another  Abbess  bribes 
Cromwell  to  permit  her  to  re-open  a  back-gate  in  her  monastery, 
the  closure  of  which,  she  declares,  causes  her  visitors  to  go  two 
miles  about. 

Every  conceivable  device  was  laid  hold  of,  to  accomplish  the 
suppression^  by  other  than  forced  means.  The  convents  were 
forbidden  to  receive  fresh  inmates,  on  pain  of  the  royal  displea* 
sure ;  and  any  transgression,  on  the  part  of  the  Superior,  waa 
considered  to  forfeit  the  house  into  the  King's  hands.  The 
following  royal  mandate  gives  an  idea  of  the  summary  mode  of 
proceeding :  it  relates  to  the  abbey  of  Whalley,  in  Lancashire, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  King  to  his  Conunissioners : — 

"  Whereas,  upon  the  execution  of  the  Abbot  of  Whalley,  ye  have 
taken  order  for  the  -good  direction  of  the  house,  and  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  goods,  without  embezzlement,  till  further  knowledge  of  our 
pleasure;  approving  much  your  good  foresight  hereof,  we  have 
thought  convenient  to  signify  unto  you,  that,  forasmuch  as  it  appear- 
eth  that  the  house  of  Whalley  hath  been  so  sm'e  corrupt,  amongst 
other,  that  it  should  seem  there  remaineth  very  few  therein  that  were 
meet  to  remain  and  continue  in  such  an  incorporation ;  we  think  it 
shall  be  meet  that  some  order  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  Monks 
now  being  in  the  same,  and  that  we  should  take  the  whole  house  mto 
our  own  hands,  as  by  our  laws  we  be  justly,  by  the  attainder  of  the 
said  late  Abbot,  entitled  unto  it,  and  so  devise  for  such  a  new  estab- 
lishment thereof  as  shall  be  thought  meet  for  the  honour  of  Gt>d,  our 
surety,  and  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Wherefore  our  pleasure  is, 
that  you  shall,  with  g^ood  dexterity,  lay  unto  the  charges  of  all  the 
Monks  there  their  grievous  offences  towards  us  and  our  Common- 
wealth, and  therewith  essay  their  minds,  whether  they  will  conform 
themselves  gladly,  for  the  redubbing  of  their  former  trespasses,  to  go 
to  other  houses  of  their  coat,  where  they  shall  be  well  entreated ;  or 
else  whether  they  will  rather  take  capacities,  and  so  receive  secular 
habit.  Albeit,  we  require  you  so  to  move  them  to  enter  into  other 
houses,  that  they  may  choose  the  samej  for  we  think  it  cannot  be 
wholesome  for  our  Commonwealth  to  permit  them  to  wander  abroad ; 
and  therefore  we  require  you  to  frame  them  to  that  point,  that  they 
may  enter  into  other  places,  as  is  aforesaid ;  wherein  you  shall  do  unto 

♦  "  LettcTB,"  &c.,  voL  ii.,  p.  160. 
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us  good  Bervioe,  desiring  you  to  adyertoBe  us  of  this  matter  with  all 
diligence.  As  touching  the  order  of  the  house  in  the  mean  time,  we 
desire  and  praj  jou  to  have  special  regard  that  nothing  he  emhezzled, 
and  to  lie  in  a  good  await  of  the  Monks,  that  they  conspire  not  to  the 
brewing  of  any  inconvenience." — State  Papers^  vol.  i.,  p.  640. 

Efforts  were  sometimes  made  to  obtain  a  transmutation  of  the 
monasteries  into  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  learning.  Aude- 
ley  writes  to  Cromwell, — 

'^Such  bruit  hath  run  sincp  my  last  departing  from  your  good 
Lordship,  concerning  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  of  Saint  John's  in 
Colchester,  and  Saint  Osyth's,  that  I  am  bold  to  write  to  yoiufgood 
Lordship,  after  mine  old  suit,  for  the  continuance  of  the  said  two 
places ;  not  as  they  be,  religious,  but  that  it  might  please  the  King's 
Majesiy,  of  his  goodness,  to  translate  them  into  Colleges,  after  such 
sort  and  ordinances  as  shall  seem  most  charitable  to  His  Highness ; 
for  the  which,  as  I  said  to  you  afore,  His  Grace  may  have  of  either  of 
them  a  £1,000 ;  that  is,  for  both,  £2,000,  and  the  gifb  of  the  Deans 
and  Prebendaries  at  his  own  pleasure." — Ibid,,  vol.  i.,  p.  687. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  brought  about  many  dis- 
dosures  in  reference  to  the  relics  which  had  been  regarded  with 
such  veneration,  and  from  which  some  houses  had  derived  enor- 
mous wealth,  by  substituting  false  plate  and  jewels  for  those 
offered  by  the  devotees,  and  selling  the  real,  or  hiding  it  in 
secret  recesses  of  the  convent.  The  following  notes  record  the 
result  of  inquisitorial  visits  to  Glastonbury  and  Winchester : — 

'*  Pleaseth  it  your  Lordship  to  be  advertised,  that,  since  our  letters 
last  directed  imto  you  from  Glastoubiu-y,  we  have  daily  found  and 
tried  out  both  money  and  plate,  hid  and  mured  up  in  walls,  vaults, 
and  other  secret  places,  as  well  by  the  Abbot  as  other  of  the  convent, 
and  also  conveyed  to  divers  places  in  the  country.  And,  in  case  we 
should  here  tarry  this  fortnight,  we  do  suppose  daily  to  increase  ia 
plate  and  other  goods,  by  false  knaves  conveyed.  And,  amoi^ig  other 
petty  briberies,  we  have  found  the  two  Treasurers  of  the  church, 
Monks,  with  the  two  Clerks  of  the  vestry,  temporal  men,  in  so  arrant 
and  manifest  robbery,  that  we  have  committed  the  same  to  the  jail." 
— Und.,  vol.  i.,  p.  619. 

"  Pleaseth  your  Lordship  to  be  advertised,  that  this  Saturday,  in 
the  morning,  about  three  of  the  clock,  we  made  an  end  of  the  shrine 
here  at  Winchester.  There  was  in  it  no  piece  of  gold,  nor  one  ring, 
or  true  stone,  but  all  great  counterfeits.  Nevertheless,  we  think  the 
silver  alone  thereof  will  amount  near  to  two  thousand  marks.  We 
have  also  received  into  our  possession  the  cross  of  emeralds,  the  cross 
called  Jerusalem,  another  cross  of  gold,  two  chalices  of  gold,  with  some 
silver  plate,  parcel  of  the  portion  of  the  vestry ;  but  the  old  Prior  made 
the  plate  of  the  house  so  thin,  that  we  can  diminish  none  of  it,  and 
leave  ibhe  Prior  any  thing  furnished.  We  found  the  Prior  and  all  the 
convent  very  conformable,  having  assistants  with  us  at  the  opening  of 
our  charge  to  the  same, — the  Mayor,  with  eight  or  nine  of  the  best  of 
his  brethren,  the  Bishop's  Chancellor,  Mr.  Doctor  Craiford,  with  a 
good  appearance  of  honest  personages  besides ;  who,  with  one  voice, 
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most  heartily  gave  laud  and  praise  to  God,  and  to  the  Kind's  Majeslj, 
thinking  verily  that  they  do  all  as  much  rejoice  of  His  Majesty's 
godly  and  most  Christian  purpose  herein  as  can  be  devised.  We  have, 
also,  this  morning,  viewed  the  altar,  which  we  purpose  to  bring  with 
us.  It  will  be  worth  the  taking  down,  and  nothing  thereof  seen ;  but 
such  a  piece  of  work  it  is,  that  we  think  we  shall  not  rid  it,  doing  our 
best,  before  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning.  Which  done,  w© 
intend,  both  at  Hide  and  St.  Mary's,  to  sweep  away  all  the  rotten 
bones,  that  be  called  *  relics ;'  which  we  may  not  omit,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  we  came  more  for  the  treasure,  than  for  avoiding  of  the 
abomination  of  idolatry." — State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  621. 

By  far  the  wealthiest  shrine  in  England  was  that  of  Thomas  iL 
Becket.  The  following  extract  records  a  visit  paid  to  it,  just 
before  its  removal,  by  a  French  lady,  Lady  M ontrenil : — 

"  At  ten  of  the  clock,  she,  her  gentlewomen,  and  the  said  Ambassa- 
dors (of  France),  went  to  the  church,  where  I  showed  her  Saint 
Thomas's  shrine,  at  the  which  she  was  not  a  little  marvelled  of  the 
great  riches  thereof,  saying  to  be  innumerable,  and  that,  if  she  had 
not  seen  it,  all  the  men  in  the  world  could  never  have  made  her  to 
believe  it ;  thus  overlooking  and  viewing,  more  than  an  hour,  as  well 
the  shrine  as  Saint  Thomas's  head,  being  at  both  set  cushions  to 
kneel,  and  the  Prior,  opening  Saint  Thomas's  head,  saying  to  her 
three  times,  *  This  is  Saint  Thomas's  head,'  and  offered  her  to  kiss  it ; 
but  she  neither  kneeled  nor  would  kiss  it,  but  was  still  viewing  the 
riches  thereof:  so  she  departed,  and  went  to  her  lodging  to  dinner.'* 
— MucellaneoM  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  241. 

Cranmer  writes  to  Cromwell  to  investigate  St.  Thomas's 
shrine,  and  adds, — 

*'  Farther,  because  that  I  have  in  great  suspect,  that  Saint  Thomas 
of  Canterbury's  blood,  in  Christ  church  in  Canterbury,  is  but  a  feigned 
thing,  and  made  of  some  red  ochre,  or  of  such  like  matter,  I  beseech 
Your  Lordship  that  Doctor  Lee,  and  Doctor  Barbour  my  Chaplain, 
may  have  the  King's  commission  to  try  and  examine  that  and  aU 
other  like  things  there." — State  Tapers,  vol.  i.,  p.  680. 

With  the  removal  of  the  shrine,  the  primary  ground  of 
offence,  however,  Thomas  ik  Becket  did  not  cease  to  excite 
uneasiness.     A  Curate  records  being  at  a  church,  where, — 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  I  espied  certain  windows, 
wherein  is  pictured  the  life  of  Saint  Thomas :  in  especial,  I  noted  a 
superstitious  Popish  remembrance  in  the  absolution  of  the  King  that 
was  in  that  time,  that  is  thus  set  forth :  there  be  divers  Monks  pour- 
trayed  with  rods  in  their  hands,  the  King  kneeling  naked  before  a 
Monk,  as  he  should  be  beaten,  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Thomas.  This 
manner  I  have  seen  in  divers  places,  and  have  heard  pardoners  set 
forth,  in  the  declaration  of  the  pardon  of  Saint  Thomas,  divers  points 
wherefore  he  was  slain,  in  that  he  did  resist  the  King  at  that  time : 
one  is,  that  he  would  not  gp*ant  that  whosoever  set  his  child  to  school 
should  pay  a  tribute ;  also,  that  no  poor  man  should  eat  certain  meats 
except  he  paid  a  tribute ;  also,  that  Priests  or  Clerks  should  be  judged 
of  any  layman,  whom  they  call  Secular  Judges.     These  words,  with 
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divers  other,  remaining  in  the  people's  heads,  which  they  call  the 
Articles  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Liberties  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  such  pictures,  shall  be  a  great  hinderance  to  the  contentation  of 
the  King's  subjects,  uidess  by  your  wisdom  you  be  good  helper 
herein." — Mucelldneous  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  49. 

An  adherent  to  Bomanism  writes  in  a  melancholy  strain  to 
bis  mistress^  Lady  Lisle^  then  at  Calais : — 

"  The  most  part  of  saints,  whereunto  pilgrimages  and  offerings  were 
wont  to  be  made,  are  taken  away.  Our  Lady  of  Southwark  is  one, 
Saint  Saviour,  the  Blood  of  Hayles,  and  others.  I  doubt  the  Eesur- 
rection  will  after." 

"This  day"  (July  18th,  1538)  "our  late  Lady  of  Walsingham  was 
brought  to  Lambeth,  where  was  both  my  Lord  Chancellor  and  my 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  with  many  virtuous  Prelates ;  but  there  was  offered 
neither  halfpenny  nor  candle :  what  shall  become  of  her,  is  not  deter- 
mined." 

Few  superstitions  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  popular  feelings 
as  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  After  the  removal  of  the  image^ 
a  rumour  of  a  miracle  just  performed  by  it  was  spread  abroad, 
and  jealously  traced  back,  by  an  assiduous  Magistrate,  to  its 
author,  a  woman  of  the  place,  who  was  committed  to  ward. 

"  The  next  day,"  writes  our  informant,  "  I  caused  her  to  be  set  in 
stocks, — ^in  the  morning,  and  about  nine  of  the  clock,  when  the  said 
market  was  fullest  of  people, — ^with  a  paper  set  about  her  head,  written 
with  these  words  upon  the  same,  *a  repobteb  of  false  tales,'  she  was 
set  in  a  cart,  and  so  carried  about  the  market-stead,  and  other  streets 
in  the  town,  staying  in  divers  places,  where  most  people  assembled, 
young  people  and  boys  of  the  town  casting  snowballs  at  her.  This 
done  and  executed,  she  was  brought  to  the  stocks  again,  and  there  set 
till  the  market  was  ended.  This  was  her  penance ;  for  I  knew  no  law 
otherwise  to  punish  her  but  by  discretion,  trusting  it  shall  be  a  warn- 
ing to  other  light  persons  in  such  wise  to  order  themselves.  Howbeit, 
I  cannot  perceive  but  the  same  image  is  not  yet  out  of  some  of  their 
heads." 

It  was  evidently  a  fresh  experience  to  the  English  autocrat, 
that  the  superstitions  of  ages  were  not  to  be  uprooted  at  his 
bidding,  and  that  it  could  be  considered  at  all  outr^  in  him  to 
punish  those  observances,  the  absence  of  which,  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  been  equally,  or  still  more  severely,  chastised. 

"  It  may  also  like  you  to  know,"  writes  Audeley  to  Cromwell, "  that 
there  is  a  book  come  forth  in  print  touching  the  taking  away  of  images, 
which  I  send  you ;  praying  you  to  know,  whether  ye  be  privy  to  the 
setting  forth  thereof.  I  insure  you,  in  the  parts  where  I  have  been,  some 
discord  there  is,  and  diversity  of  opinions,  amongst  the  people,  touching 
worshipping  of  saints  and  images,  and  for  creeping  at  cross,  and  such 
like  ceremonies,  heretofore  us^  in  the  Church ;  which  discord  were 
good  should  be  put  to  silence.  Whereupon  I  pray  you  I  may  be  adver- 
tised, whether  ye  know  it  or  not ;  for  I  intend  to  send  for  the  printer, 
and  stop  them ;  but  there  be  many  abroad.     It  were  good  that  the 
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Preachers  and  the  people  abstained  from  opinions  of  such  things,  till 
such  time  as  by  the  report  of  such  as  the  King's  ffighness  hath 
appointed,  for  searching  and  ordering  of  laws  of  the  Church,  his  Grace 
may  put  a  final  order  in  such  things,  how  his  people  and  subjects  may 
use  themselves  without  contention." — State  Papers^  vol.  i.,  p.  447. 

The  numerous  classes  of  persons,  whose  interests  were 
intrenched  upon  by  these  reforms,  murmured  sorely  against 
them.  The  Friars  Mendicant,  more  especially,  went  about  with 
grave  looks  amongst  their  friends  and  supporters,  accosting  them 
with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head: — 

"  Father,  (or,  Sister,)  what  a  world  is  this !  It  was  not  so  in  your 
fathers'  days.  You  may  see  here  is  a  perilous  world :  they  will  have  no 
pilgrimage ;  they  will  not  we  should  pray  to  saints  or  fast,  or  do  any 
good  deeds.  Our  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  I  will  live  as  my  forefathers 
have  done.  I  am  sure  your  father  and  friends  were  good,  and  you  have 
followed  them  hithertoward :  therefore,  I  pray  you,  continue  as  you 
have  done,  and  believe  as  your  friends  and  fathers  did,  whatsoever 
these  new  fellows  do  say." — Miscellaneous  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol. 
xlvi.,  p.  49. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that 
England  was  reputed  abroad  to  be  wholly  given  over  to  the  new 
doctrines.     Cromwell  informs  his  master, — 

"  That  there  arrived  yesterday  one  Hieronymo,  an  Italian  of  Sienna, 
a  man  of  much  outward  simplicity,  and  as  weak  learning,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive.  He  fled  the  persecution  of  the  Papists  in  Italy,  and 
went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  hath  been  but  a  httle  season;  yet, 
nevertheless,  he  hath  letters  of  commendation  from  Martin  Luther, 
Philip  Melancthon,  Kreutziger,  Oziander,  and  other  learned  men,  and 
therewith  some  letters  to  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to 
Your  Grace's  Chaplain,  Mr.  Thixtill.  The  simplicity  of  the  man,  and 
his  rude  apparel  and  behaviour,  show  the  man  not  to  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, greatly  susjjected.  I  have  sent  him  to  the  said  Archbishop,  as 
well  for  to  judge  of  his  learning,  as  also  for  to  help  him  as  he  shall  see 
cause." — State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  611. 

The  Flemish  Ambassador,  Pate,  writing  to  Norfolk  from 
Bruges,  July  12th,  1540,  a  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
says, — 

"  Yoiur  Grace  shall  understand  that,  all  the  while  Thomas  Cromwell 
ruled,  there  were  such  slanders  and  obloquies  of  our  realm,  as  might 
be,  to  a  true  Englishman  hearing  the  same,  a  great  grief;  some  pro- 
nouncing the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  utterly  abolished  with 
us ;  some  affirming  that  we  never  observed  holyda^s,  nor  regarded 
saints,  as  we  had  none  of  their  images  standing  withm  our  churches ; 
and  some  said  that  we  no  more  fasted  than  dogs  ;  the  Lent  abrogated, 
so  that  all  piety  and  religion,  having  no  place,  was  banished  out  of 
England ;  whither,  some  purposing  to  go,  said  they  would  carry  their 
Chaplain  with  them,  to  say  them  Mass  in  their  chambers,  tlunkmg 
they  could  have  no  place  in  the  church  so  to  do  ;  but  when  they  heard 
me  declare  the  contrary, — to  whom  such  kind  of  questions  were  moved 
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of  those  that  were  desirous  to  know  the  truth, — giving  to  my  word 
credit,  and  seeing  my  servants  of  an  honest  life,  and  conforming  them- 
selves to  the  laws  of  God,  thev  •began  to  bless  them,  as  so  lightly 
deluded  by  common  rumours,  that  now,  lauded  be  his  Majesty,  waxeth 
so  weak  and  feeble  every  where,  as  I  trust  they  shall  perish  with  their 
author,  a  plain  Gentile,  a  traitor,  and  an  heretic.  This  I  write  to  your 
Lordship  to  the  intent  you  may  perceive  what  service  that  wretch  did 
our  Sovereign  Lord,  that  neither  regarded  his  master's  honour,  nor  his 
own  honesty." — SUtte  Fapers,  vol.  viii,,  p.  397. 

^'He  that  is  low  need  fear  no  fall;'^  and,  Cromwell  once 
down,  it  became  the  fashion  to  accuse  him  of  every  description 
of  crime  and  misdemeanour.  One  amongst  other  charges  was 
that  he  had  presumed  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  King's  elder^ 
bat  then  illegitimatized,  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary.  Wallop,  the 
English  agent  at  Paris,  reporting  a  conversation  with  Cardinal  da 
BeUay,  writes : — 

"  He  showed  me  further  than  he  did  before,  and  that  the  said  Privy 
Seal's  intent  was  to  have  married  my  Lady  Mary;  and  that  the 
French  King  and  he  had  much  debated  the  same  matter,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  past,  reckoning  at  length,  by  the  great  favour  Your 
Majesty  did  bear  to  him,  he  should  be  made  some  Earl  or  Duke ;  and 
thereupon  presumed  your  said  Majesty  woidd  give  to  him  in  marriage 
the  said  Lady  Mary,  your  daughter,  as  before-time  you  had  done  the 
French  Queen  unto  my  Lord  of  Suffolk.  These  things  they  gathered 
of  such  bruits  as  they  had  heard  of  the  said  Privy  Seal  before,  know- 
ing him  to  be  fine-witted,  in  so  much  as  at  all  times,  when  any  mar- 
riage was  treated  of  for  my  said  Lady  Mary,  he  did  always  his  best 
to  break  the  same.  All  these  things  considered  together,  the  said 
French  King  and  Cardinal  conceived  in  their  heads,  he  minded  surely 
at  length  to  have  had  the  said  Lady  Mary,  and  thereby  to  come  to  all 
his  determined  evil  purposes.  As  to  the  Ambassador  of  Portugal,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  know  of  whom  he  heard  first  the  said  bruits ; 
he  protesting  by  a  great  oath,  that  he  could  not  call  it  to  his  remem- 
brance, but  heard  it  ofben  commimed  of,  among  Ambassadors,  two 
years  past,  and,  in  a  manner,  had  forgotten  the  same,  saving  now  hear- 
mg  of  the  said  Privy  Seal's  abominable  determination,  which  did  put 
him  somewhat  in  memory  thereof." — Ihid,,  p.  379. 

The  rumour  that  any  subject  had  ventured  to  entertain  the 
bare  idea  of  marrying  his  daughter,  enraged  the  King,  and  he 
bade  his  agent  strongly  to  affirm, — 

"  That  neither  we  go  about  nor  intend  to  marry  our  said  daughter 
at  home,  in  such  sort  as  he  pre-supposed  unto  you ;  nor  that  there  is 
any  man  within  our  .realm  that  dare  presume  to  press  or  persuade  us 
thereunto ;  but  rather  that  we  bear  such  natural  and  entire  affection 
to  our  said  daughter,  as,  when  we  shall  happen  to  bestow  her,  it  shall 
well  appear  that  we  have  no  less  regani  to  our  honour  and  the 
advancement  of  our  blood  than  appertaineth." — Ibid.^  p.  455. 

Henry  VIII.  had  bandied  about  the  name  and  rights  of  his 
daughter,  to  pander  to  his  own  disgraceful  passions;   but  he 
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would  permit  no  one  to  trifle  with  lier  save  himself.  The  same 
temperament  pervaded  his  conduct  in  other  respects :  he  could 
act  the  boon  companion  amongst  his  courtiers,  with  a  complete 
abandon  of  the  exdusiveness  of  royalty ;  but  woe  to  the  man 
that^  for  an  instant,  presumed  upon  his  Sovereign's  fireedom !  A 
certain  man,  named  WiUiam  Webb,  got  into  trouble  for  report- 
ing that,  as 

— "he  rode  upon  a  good  gelding,  and  a  fair  gentlewoman  behind 
him,  the  King's  Grace  met  him,  and  said  nnto  him,  *Whom  hast 
thou  behind  thee  there,  Will  V  and  he  made  answer  again,  saying, 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  an  it  like  Your  Grace.'  And  with  that  the  King 
stepped  to  her,  and  plucked  down  her  muffler,  and  kissed  her,  saying, 

*  Well,  Will,  thou  art  never  without  such  fsdr  stuff  about  thee ;  but 
we  will  give  her  a  gown  of  damask,  for  thy  sake,  and  see  she 
have  it.' " 

The.  anecdote  was  true,  and  not  denied;  but  the  repetition  of  it 
gave  offence. 

On  one  occasion,  Cromwell  feared  to  repair  to  Court  without 
special  leave,  because  a  man  in  his  house  had  died  under  cir- 
cumstances suspicious  of  plague.  The  King  said  he  might  repair 
to  Court  safely  enough  within  a  day  or  two;  but  when  he 
talked  to  the  Queen  (Jane  Seymour)  about  it,  her  countenance 
betrayed  alarm ;  and  as  the  King  had  his  own  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  remove  every  cause  of  anxiety  firom  her,  he  said  it  would 
be  better  for  Cromwell  to  stay  at  the  house  of  some  friend  in 
the  neighbourhood,  without  coming  to  the  palace ; — 

"  And  to  meet  with  His  Grace  at  hunting,  and  keep  him  company 
all  day  till  night,  and  then  to  repair  to  where  you  shall  be  lodged, 
till  such  time  as  Hia  Grace  and  you  shall  perceive  ftirther  in  the 
matter ;  assuring  your  Lordship,  that  His  Grace  is  very  sorry  that 
the  chance  happened  so  now  that  ye  might  not  be  here  to  make  good 
cheer,  as  we  all  do,  and  the  King,  who  useth  himself  more  like  a  good 
fellow  than  like  a  King  among  us  that  be  here ;  and,  thanked  be  God, 
I  never  saw  him  merrier  in  his  life  than  he  is  now." — MUcellaneow 
Letters^  Second  Series^  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  288. 

,  The  King  was  passionately  fond  of  himting,  and  his  favourites 
were  frequently  presented  with  game  killed  by  the  royal  hand. 
The  two  following  are  from  courtiers  to  Wolsey : — 

.  "  And  forasmuch  as,  in  your  journey,  ye  shall  not  by  chance  have 
always  venison  after  your  appetite.  His  Highness  hath  sent  imto  Your 
Grace  at  this  time  a  red  deer,  by  a  servant  of  his  own ;  and  that,  not 
because  that  it  is  a  deer  excellent,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  at  this  time 
novelty,  and  dainty,  and  moreover  slain  of  his  own  hand." — State 
JPapers,  vol.  i.,  p.  209. 

"  The  King's  Highness  commendeth  him  heartily  unto  Your  Grace, 
and  sends  unto  Your  Grace,  by  this  bearer,  the  greatest  red  deer  that 
was  killed  by  Hie  Grace,  or  any  of  his  hunters,  3l  this  year.  Yester- 
day His  Highness  took  marvellous  great  pain  in  huntmg  of  the  red 
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deer,  firom  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  of  the  dock  at 
night ;  and,  for  all  hb  painstaking,  he,  nor  all  his  servants,  could  kill 
no  more  than  this  one,  notwithstanding  thej  hunted  in  four  several 
parts."— <8^^a^  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  325. 

His  sports  did  not^  however^  divert  the  King's  attention  from 
business^  in  which  he  firequently  interfered  to  an  extent  annoy- 
ing to  the  officials.  Secretary  Pace,  writing  to  Wolsey  on  one 
occasion,  says, — 

"  And  as  for  one  of  my  letters,  which  was  unto  Your  Grace  very 
displeasant,  as  it  appeared  hy  your  answer  to  the  same,  I  had,  at  that 
time,  devised  a  letter  in  the  same  matter,  far  discrepant  from  that  ye 
received ;  hut  the  King  would  not  approve  the  same,  and  said,  that  he 
would  himself  devise  an  answer  to  Your  Grace's  letters  sent  to  him  at 
that  time,  and  commanded  me  to  hring  your  said  letters  unto  his 
privy  chamher,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  there  he  would  declare  unto  me 
what  I  should  write.  And  when  His  Grace  had  your  said  letters,  he 
read  the  same  three  times,  and  marked  such  places  as  it  pleased  him 
to  make  answer  unto,  and  commanded  me  to  write  and  to  rehearse,  as 
liked  him,  and  not  farther  to  meddle  with  that  answer.  So  that  I 
herein  nothing  did  hut  oheyed  the  King's  commandment,  as  to  my 
duty  appertaineth,  and  especially  at  such  time  as  he  would,  upon 
good  grounds,  be  obeyed,  whosoever  spake  to  the  contrary." — Ibid,^ 
p.  79. 

The  King  was  accustomed  to  manage  the  Parliament  by  pay- 
ing the  Speaker,  and  even  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  all  his  single- 
heartedness,  accepted  the  remuneration;  whilst  the  common- 
alty had  but  small  share  in  any  political  duty,  beyond  that  of 
blindfold  obedience. 

"  And,  Sire,"  writes  Wolsey  to  Henry  VIII.,  «  where  it  hath  been 
accustomed  that  the  Speakers  of  the  Parliaments,  in  consideration  of 
their  diligence  and  pains  taken,  have  had,  though  the  Parliament 
hath  been  right  soon  finished,  above  the  £100  ordinary,  a  reward  of 
£100,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  their  household,  and  other 
charges  sustained  in  the  same ;  I  suppose.  Sir,  that  the  faithful  dili- 
gence of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  all  your  causes  treated  in  this 
your  late  Parliament,  as  well  for  your  subsidy  right  honourably 
passed,  as  otherwise  considered,  no  man  could  better  deserve  the  same 
than  he  hath  done ;  wherefore,  your  pleasure  known  therein,  I  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  advanced  unto  him  accordingly." — Ibid.,  p.  124. 

Cromwell,  writing  to  Henry  VIII.  on  the  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  says, — 

"  Amongst  others,  for  Your  Grace's  Parliament,  I  have  i^pointed 
Your  Majesty's  servant,  Mr.  Morrison,  to  be  one  of  them  ;  no  doubt, 
he  shall  be  ready  to  answer,  and  take  up  such  as  would  crack  or 
face  with  literature  of  learning,  or  by  indirected  ways,  if  any  such 
shall  be,  as  I  think  there  shafl  be  few  or  none ;  forasmuch  as  I  and 
other  your  dedicate  Counsiellors  be  about  to  bring  all  things  so  to 
pass,  that  Your  Majesty  had  never  more  tractable  Parliament.  I 
have  thought  the  said  Morrison  very  meet  to  serve  Your  Grace 
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tberein;  wherefore  I  beseech  the  same  to  have  him  in  70m-  good 
favour,  as  ye  have  had  hitherto.  I  know  his  heart  so  good,  that  he  is 
worthy  favour  indeed." — State  Tapers,  vol.  i.,  p.  603. 

The  election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire,  as  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, long  considered  a  troublesome  tax  on  the  wealthier  gentry, 
was  now  beginning  to  rank  as  a  privilege,  though  with  bat  a 
glimmering  perception  of  its  ultimate  importance.  T^ie  following 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  record  in  existence  of  a  '^  contested 
election,^'  and  shows  us  how  those  matters  were  managed  three 
hundred  years  ago :  it  is  fix)m  the  mother  of  the  disappointed 
candidate : — 

^'Pleaseth  it  your  master  to  be  advertised,  that  at  the  comings 
down  of  the  King's  writ  in  Sal^shire  (Shropshire)  to  the  Sheiiif, 
to  choose  the  Knights  for  the  Parliament,  there  were  of  the  wor- 
shipful of  the  shire,  with  the  Justices,  that  sent  unto  me,  and  willed 
me  to  make  labour  that  my  son,  George  Blount,  should  be  one  of 
them ;  and  so  I  did,  my  son  being  at  the  Court ;  and  moreover,  the 
shire  laboured  the  Sheriff  that  the  election  should  not  be  appointed  at 
Shrewsbury,  because  the  plague  reigued  there  so  sore;  but  in  any 
wise  the  Sheriff  would  it  should  be  there,  to  the  intent  that  the 
inhabitants  burgesses,  with  the  franchise  of  the  town,  should  assemble 
themselves  to  choose  one  Trentham;  and  so  they  assembled  them- 
selves riotously,  that  the  worshipful  of  the  shire  were  not  content^ 
(saying  their  voice  cannot  be  heard,)  and  had  much  to  do  to  keep  the 
King's  peace.  Whereupon  they  titled  their  names,  and  went  to  the 
Sheriff,  willing  him  to  return  George  Blount,  for  they  would  have 
no  other ;  but  in  any  wise  he  would  not,  because  the  Under-Sheriff 
is  a  dweller  in  the  said  town :  and  then  the  gentlemen  delivered  their 
names  to  this  bearer,  being  an  honest  gentleman,  to  make  report, 
who  can  advertise  you  more  plainly  than  I  can  write,  (to  whom  it 
may  please  you  to  give  credence,)  beseeching  you  to  be  good  master 
unto  my  son  in  this,  as  you  have  been  unto  me,  and  all  those  that 
mine  be,  at  all  times." — Letters,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 

A  great  disproportion  existed  between  the  former  and  the 

S resent  value  placed  upon  the  courtly,  but  purely  honorary, 
istinctions  which  the  King  alone  had  power  to  bestow ;  a  dis- 
proportion easUy  accounted  for,  when  we  find  that  the  King 
endeavoured  to  replenish  his  empty  exchequer  by  a  compulsory 
sale  of  these  honours.  He  issued  a  mandate  for  all  who  pos- 
sessed landed  property  to  the  value  of  £40  a  year,  equivalent  to 
about  £200  of  our  present  money,  to  come  up  to  Court  and  receive 
the  honours  of  knighthood,  by  paying  certain  fees  into  the  Royal 
Exchequer.  This  mandate  sorely  disquieted  many  of  the  pro- 
posed recipients  of  chivalrous  rank.  The  Princess  Mary  wrote 
to  Cromwell  on  behalf  of  the  father  of  one  of  her  ser\'ant8 
resident  in  Cheshire,  begging  that  he  might  be  excused,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  and  of  his  age, — upwards  of  fourscore 
years ;  and  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Oxford  excuses  one  of  her 
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servants,  who  is  willing  to  take  oath  that  his  land  is  worth 
but  ^638  :— 

"  And  as  for  husbandry  or  other  provisions,  he  occupieth  none,  but 
liveth  only  upon  his  land ;  nor  he  hath  no  fashion  to  provide  other- 
wise ;  for  he  hath  always  been  a  serving-man,  and  hath  continued  in 
my  Lord  my  husband's  service  this  twenty  years." — Letters,  &c., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 

In  the  following  extract,  we  have  an  account  of  the  first 
attempt  made  in  England  to  establish  Parish  Registers,  and 
the  alarm  which  it  created  amongst  the  people : — 

"  It  is  now  come  to  my  knowledge,  this  20th  day  of  April,  by  a 
right  true  honest  man,  a  servant  of  mine,  that  there  is  much  secret 
and  several  commimications  amongst  the  King's  subjects ;  and  that 
many  of  them,  in  simdry  places  within  the  shires  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  be  in  great  fear  and  mistrust  what  the  King's  Highness 
and  his  Council  should  mean,  to  give  in  commandment  to  the  Parsons 
and  Vicars  of  every  parish,  that  they  should  make  a  book,  and  surely 
to  be  kept,  wherein  to  be  specified  the  names  of  as  many  as  be  wedded, 
and  the  names  of  them  that  be  buried,  and  of  all  those  that  be 
christened.  Now  ye  may  perceive  the  minds  of  many :  what  is  to 
be  done,  to  avoid  their  uncertain  conjectures,  and  to  continue  and 
stablish  their  hearts  in  true  natural  love,  according  their  duties,  I 
refer  to  your  wisdom.  Their  mistrust  is,  that  some  charges,  more 
than  hath  been  in  times  past,  shall  grow  to  them  by  this  occasion  of 
registering  of  these  things;  wherein,  if  it  shall  please  the  King's 
Majesty  to  put  them  out  of  doubt,  in  my  poor  mind,  shall  increase 
much  hearty  love." — SteUe  JPapers,  vol.  i.,  p.  612. 

We  find  the  administration  of  justice  capricious  and  insecure^ 
and  frequently  retarded^  or  interfered  with  by  private  interests. 
One  correspondent  complains  bitterly  of  the  injustice  done  to  a 
servant  who,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
the  King,  and,  although  clearly  acquitted  of  wilftd  misde- 
meanour by  a  jury  of  hM  countrymen,  was  still  kept  in  prison, 
'^  not  only  to  the  great  loss  and  destruction  of  his  goods,  but  also 
to  the  destruction  and  making  lame  his  limbs.^'  Great  rigour 
was  often  exercised  against  such  parties  as  expressed  freely  their 
opinions  respecting  the  King's  conduct;  for  Henry  VIII.  was 
too  conscious  of  deserving  censure,  to  be  able  to  endure  it  with 
tolerance.  Nor  was  he  more  patient  of  practical  offences  which 
bore  upon  himself  personally.  Discovery  was  made  of  a  design, 
on  the  part  of  some  thieves,  to  break  open  the  gate  of  Wind[sor 
Castle,  and  plunder  the  building,  the  King  being  absent  from 
London.  It  was  betrayed  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  allowed 
the  miscreants,  in  fancied  security,  to  proceed  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  their  crime,  and  then  apprehended  them  in  the  very  fact ; 
and,  after  examining  them  apart,  committed  them  to  Newgate. 
The  King  was  informed  of  these  facts,  and  expressed  some  dis- 
content at  the  leniency  of  the  proceeding,  and  at  the  whole 
affair  not  being  made  of  more  importance : — 
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*'  His  HigbnesB  bath  commaDded  us  to  signify  unto  you,  that  he 
doth  much  mai^vel,  both  that  you  write  so  slenderly  in  it,  without 
sending  hither  the  examinations,  and  that  you  hare  committed  the 
thieves  to  common  prisons,  as  though  you  made  no  difference  betwixt 
the  enterprise  of  the  robbing  of  Sis  Majesty^  and  the  attempting  of 
a  like  act  towards  any  hie  mean  evhjecie  I  Bis  Majesty  thinketh  they 
should  rather  have  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  there  to  have 
remained  upon  further  examination ;  though  percase  you  think  you 
have  gotten  out  the  bottom  of  their  purpose." — StaU  Fapers^  voL  i., 
p.  684. 

One  of  the  most  Berious  impediments  to  justice  was  the  inso- 
lence of  the  nobility,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  hector  and  threaten, 
and  even  to  interfere  with  their  armed  forces,  when  their  passions 
or  their  interests  impelled.  John  Barlow,  Dean  of  Westbnry 
College,  summoned  several  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Yate, 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  appear  before  the  Sessions,  for  playing  at 
tennis-ball  during  church-hours  on  the  Sunday. 

'*  But,"  he  adds, "  at  my  coming  to  the  said  Sessions,  there  was  such  a 
band  of  the  said  Lady  Berkeley's  servants  and  retainers,  being  common 
jurors  all, — as  she  hath  no  small  number  of  such, — and  were  impanelled 
the  same  time  in  juries  there,  rather  to  let  (hinder)than  to  prefer  justice, 
as  I  then  mistrusted,  and  as  most  commonly  they  used  to  do  ;  for  fear 
of  the  same,  I  thought  it  good  to  defer  the  setting  forth  of  the  said  mat- 
ter till  the  coming  of  the  Justices  of  the  Assize ;  wherewith  the  said 
Lady  Berkeley,  upon  knowledge  given  to  her  of  the  same,  greatly  being 
displeased,  uncharitably  railed,  with  many  slanderous  and  opprobrious 
words,  against  me,  in  the  presence  of  diverse  gentlemen,  wishing  that 
the  said  evil-disposed  persons  had  beaten  me,  saying  that  I  should 
have  been  well  beaten  indeed,  if  she  had  had  knowle^e  before  of  my 
coming  thither ;  and  further,  with  threatening  words,  said  at  the  same 
time,  that  ehe  would  sit  upon  my  skirts  !" — Letters,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  211. 

When  a  Nobleman,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  retainers, 
chose  to  break  out  into  acts  of  violence,  and  revenge  his  own 
quarrels,  it  was  indeed  difficult  for  the  feeble  and  tenrfied  magis- 
tracy to  prevent  him ;  and  recourse  was  usually  had  to  the  King 
or  his  Minister.  A  Dowager  Countess  of  Oxford  thus  i^peals 
against  the  lawless  conduct  of  her  husband's  successor,  who,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  broke  into  her  park,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
company,  and  shot  down  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  her  deer.  The 
Justice  of  Assize  interfered,  and  bound  both  the  Lord  and  the 
Lady  over  to  keep  the  peace;  but  so  far  from  fulfilling  his 
pledge,  the  Earl,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  persons,  broke 
into  her  house,  beat  her  servants,  and  took  iorcible  possession  of 
her  goods.  She  appealed  to  Wolsey;  the  Earl  was  severely 
remonstrated  with,  and  a  writ  sent  to  the  Justices  of  Cambridge- 
shire to  keep  him  in  order, — ^with  what  success,  the  Countess  her- 
self records,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to 
whom  she  was  compelled  to  appeal,  that  he  might  oppose  might 
to  might : — 
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"  Please  it  your  Grace  to  have  knowledge  that  the  writ  which  I  had 
of  my  Lord  Cardinal  into  Cambridgeshire  doth  nothing  preyail  me  ;  for 
the  Justices  of  Peace  to  whom  the  same  was  directed,  with  divers 
others  of  Peace  of  the  same  shire,  were  at  the  Castle  of  Camps,  there 
to  have  avoided  (turned  out)  all  such  persons  as  kept  the  same  by 
force ;  but  that  notwithstanding,  they  answered  them  not  to  depart 
for  no  man,  until  such  time  as  they  had  commandment  from  my  Lord 
their  master.  And  abo  the  same  Justices  perceived  themselves  not 
able  to  remove  them  by  their  own  power,  nor  yet  with  the  raising  of 
the  country,  without  great  disturbance  of  the  King's  peace,  as  they 
will  justify  at  all  times  when  they  shall  be  called.  They  have  not  as 
yet  proceeded  no  iurther  in  the  execution  of  the  said  writ ;  wherefore, 
without  your  Grace  help  now,  I  know  not  how  to  obtain  my  posses- 
sion  again." — Letters^  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13. 

The  amenities  of  domestic  life^  depending  more  upon  indi- 
vidual character  than  upon  the  complexion  of  the  age,  were  then, 
as  now,  ever  varying.  We  find  one  unfortunate  lady  complain- 
ing that  her  husband  has  kept  her  three  or  four  years  *'  a  prisoner 
alone,  and  continually  locked  up  in  one  of  the  towers  of  his 
castle,^^  in  constant  dsoiger  of  poisoning,  which  makes  her  fear  to 
taste  even  the  scanty  allowance  of  food  sent  to  her. 

"Wherefore,"  she  adds,  "I  have  been,  and  yet  am,  fain  to  drink 
water,  or  else  I  should  die  for  lack  of  sustenance,  and  had,  long  ere  this 
time,  had  not  poor  women  of  the  country,  of  their  charity,  knowing 
my  Lord's  demeanour  always  to  his  wives,  brought  me,  to  my  great 
window,  in  the  night,  such  meat  and  drink  as  they  had,  and  gave  me, 
for  the  love  of  God ;  for  money  have  I  none  wherewith  to  pay  them, 
nor  yet  have  had  of  my  Lord  these  four  years,  save  foiur  groats." — 
Ildd,,  p.  274. 

Another  lady,  evidently  a  wilful,  wayward  termagant,  and  yet 
the  mother  of  the  gallant  poet-comiier,  Surrey,  whom  she  stig- 
matizes as  her  "  ungracious  son,''  pours  forth  volleys  of  abuse 
against  her  unfortunate  spouse,  whom  she  represents  as  dragging 
her  about  by  the  hair,  and  subjecting  her  to  all  sorts  of  insult 
from  the  menials  of  his  house.  This  was  the  result  of  a  marriage 
against  her  will ;  for  her  love  had  previously  been  lavished  on  an 
earlier  suitor,  who  was  rejected  by  her  father.  Of  a  very  oppo- 
site character  is  an  epistle  from  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  incurred  the  hot  displeasure  jof  both 
King  and  Queen,  by  contracting  a  stolen  love-match  with  Sir 
William  Stafford. 

"  After  my  poor  recommendations,  which  is  smally  to  be  regarded  of 
me,  that  am  a  poor  banished  creature,  this  shall  be  to  desire  you  to  be 
good  to  my  poor  husband  and  to  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  unknown  to 
you  the  high  displeasure  that  both  he  and  I  have,  both  of  the  King's 
Highness  and  of  the  Queen's  Grace,  by  reason  of  out  marriage  without 
theur  knowledge,  wherein  we  both  do  yield  ourselves  faulty,  and  do 
acknowledge  that  we  did  not  well  to  be  so  hasty  nor  so  bold,  without 
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their  knowledge.  But  one  thing,  good  Master  Secretary,  consider, — that 
he  was  young,  and  love  overcame  reason ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  saw  so 
much  honesty  in  him,  that  I  loved  him  as  well  as  he  did  me,  and  was 
in  bondage,  and  glad  I  was  to  be  at  liberty ;  so  that,  for  my  part,  I  saw 
that  all  the  world  did  set  so  little  by  me,  and  he  so  much,  that  I  thought 
I  could  take  no  better  way,  but  to  take  him  and  forsake  all  other  ways, 
and  live  a  poor  honest  Hfe  with  him.  For  well  I  might  have  had  a 
greater  man  of  birth  and  a  higher ;  but  I  assure  you  I  could  never 
have  had  one  that  should  have  loved  me  so  well,  nor  a  more  honest 
man  ;  and,  besides  that,  he  is  both  come  of  an  ancient  stock,  and  again 
as  meet  (if  it  was  His  Grace's  pleasure)  to  do  the  King's  service,  as 
any  young  gentleman  in  his  Court." — Letters^  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IM. 

As  pendant  to  the  above  picture^  we  will  place  a  few  cuiioua 
extracts  from  the  domestic  correspondence  of  Lord  Lisle^ 
Governor  of  Calais^  and  his  lady,  during  a  visit  paid  by  the 
latter  to  England.  Announcing  her  safe  arrival  to  "  her  own 
sweet-heart/'  Lady  Lisle  adds,  ''I  should  have  been  much 
merrier  if  I  had  been  coming  towards  you,  or  if  you  had  been 
with  me.  Your  absence  and  my  departure  maketh  heavy ;  also, 
for  that  I  departed  at  the  stair  of  Calais  so  hastily,  without 
taking  my  leave  of  you  accordingly,  made  me  very  sorry ;  but  I 
assure  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  thought  you  had  been  in  the  boat, 
and  would  have  brought  me  to  the  ship.''  She  ends  by  assuring 
her  husband  that  she  should  think  every  hour  ten,  tUl  she  was 
with  him  again.  Referring  to  the  business  which  brought  her 
to  England,  she  writes,  "  I  shall  fiom  time  to  time  certify  you 
how  I  shall  prosper  and  succeed  in  all  my  affairs  and  doings, 
wherein  I  trust  you  shall  not  find  me  slack,  but  shall  well  know 
me  to  use  such  diligence  as  one  should  do,  whose  whole  heart 
and  mind  will  never  be  settled  nor  established  till  the  body  be 
returned  unto  you.^^  Before  parting,  the  husband  made  a  pro- 
mise rather  precipitate,  that  he  woiUd  show  his  sonow  for  his 
wife's  absence  by  keeping  himself  very  much  in  retirement.  She 
heard,  however,  of  his  having  been  at  a  fete  in  the  town,  and 
rallied  him  on  his  breach  of  faith.  '^Fain  would  I  be  with 
you,''  she  writes,  "notwithstanding  you  promised  me  that  after 
my  departing  you  would  dine  at  ten  of  the  clodc  every  day,  and 
keep  little  company,  because  you  would  mourn  for  mine  absence; 
but  I  warrant  you  I  know  what  rule  you  keep,  and  company, 
well  enough,  since  my  departing,  and  what  thought  you  take  for 
me ;  whereof  you  shdl  hear  at  my  coming  home."  To  mitigate 
the  apprehensions  of  the  curtain  lecture,  she  assures  him  that 
this  quarrel  she  makes  him  is  but  her  fantasy,  and  subscribes 
herself,  "  her  that  is  more  yours  than  her  own,  which  had  much 
rather  die  with  you  there,  than  live  here." 

Lord  Lisle,  in  his  replies,  apologizes  that  the  pressing  civilities 
of  his  neighboius  prevent  his  mourning  by  day,  but  that  at  night 
he  sleeps  not  an  hour  for  lack  of  her,  and  never  sleeps  at  all 
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after  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  I  A  lady  who  was  at  the  f^te 
which  had  caused  this  fit  of  mock  jealousy^  assures  Lady  Lisle 
that  her  good  Lord  drank  to  her  health  in  a  full  bumper^  "  and 
my  Lord  said  that  he  thought  the  time  long  of  your  absence, 
and  would  for  no  good  that  you  should  lack  him  so  long  again, 
if  it  might  otherwise  be.'^  Again,  the  loving  Lady  Li^e  says, 
"  And  where  you  write  that  you  never  longed  so  sore  for  me  as 
you  now  do,  I  assure  you,  my  good  heart-root,  your  desire  in 
that  behalf  can  be  no  vehementer  than  mine  is ;  for  I  can  nei- 
ther sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  that  doeth  me  good ;  my  heart  is 
so  heavy  and  full  of  sorrow,  which,  I  know  well,  will  never  be 
lightened  till  I  be  with  you,  which  I  trust  sluJl  be  shortly/' 
Her  Lord  replied,  that  "  never  child  longed  for  its  nurse  as  he 
does  for  her ;"  and  after  a  month's  absence,  in  which  she  had 
written  him  more  than  a  dozen  letters,  and  they  had  exchanged 
various  presents,  she  returned  to  Calais.  This  lady  was  as 
notable  as  she  was  loving.  Her  husband's  affairs  were  much 
left  to  her  guidance.  She  exacted  from  him  a  strict  account  of 
all  his  expenditure,  and  so  completely  controlled  it,  that  he  had 
to  plead  very  earnestly  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  new  doublet 
against  Christmas ;  whilst  his  gowns,  hosen,  shirts,  &c.,  were  all 
sdected  and  provided  by  her. 

The  position  of  a  widow  in  the  higher  classes  was  often  firaught 
with  much  discomfort,  as  the  selection  of  a  second  husband 
generally  devolved  ujpon  the  King ;  and  he  was  not  very  scrupu- 
lous in  the  choice,  if  the  widow  were  richly  jointured,  and  he 
could  sell  his  influence  over  her  at  a  £Edr  price. 

Lord  Dacre  thus  addresses  Wolsey  concerning  one  of  ''  the 
King's  widows :" — 

"  My  Lord,  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace  that  you  have  stopped  the 
comiug  up  of  the  Lady  Pickering,  late  wife  to  Sir  Christopher  Pickering, 
Knight ;  which  (if  it  might  so  stand  with  the  King's  high  pleasure, 
seeing  that  she  is  his  widow)  I  would  have  her  in  marriage,  and  have 
his  gracious  letters  of  consent  to  the  same.  And  if  His  Highness  have 
made  any  grant  to  any  other  person,  I  will  speak  no  more  therein. 
Her  substance  is  this :  she  hath  under  £40  by  year,  by  reason  of  her 
late  husband  ;  and  as  for  her  goods,  they  are  of  little  value,  and  how, 
and  in  what  case  as  her  father's  land  standeth  in,  seeing  that  she  hath 
issue,  I  cannot  perfectly  advertise  Your  Grace.  The  labour  that  I 
have  made  unto  Your  Grace  concerning  her  was  more  for  love  than 
for  any  profit." — WoUey  Corre9pond€nce^  vol.  iv.,  p.  11,  StaU'Faper 
Office. 

But  royalty  itself  could  not  always  lord  it  over  the  affections 
of  these  experienced  dames.  The  following  is  a  curious  record 
of  a  courtship-scene,  and  its  failure.  The  heroine  is  the  same 
Lady  Berkeley  who  had  before  defied  the  law  in  protecting  her 
tennis-players,  and  empannelling  her  own  tenants  as  jury-men. 
Her  unsuccessful  suitor  was  Edward,  son  and  heir  of  John  Lord 
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Dudley,  a  Nobleman  notoriously  poor.  This  circumstance  miffhi 
— such  things  have  been  known — influence  the  decision  of  her 
Ladyship.     Dudley  writes  to  Wriothesley  as  follows : — 

"  In  my  heartiest  mamier  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  ever  heartily 
thanking  you  of  your  most  singular  goodness  to  me  at  all  times,  and 
in  e8pe<nal  for  the  procurement  and  device  of  the  King's  letters  and 
my  Lord  Privy  Seal's,  the  which  were  as  effectually  devised  in  my 
belialf  and  preferment  as  I  could  either  advise  or  desire.  Notvnth- 
standing,  I  have  not  been  regarded  according  to  the  Bong's  desire  and 
my  Lord's,  but  she  hath  made  me  a  very  light  answer,  that  she  is  not 
minded  to  marry,  and  at  the  next  time  she  will  make  an  answer  to  the 
King,  which  is  but  done  for  a  delay ;  whereby  I  am  not  able  to  follow 
my  suit,  unless  you  be  good  Lord  unto  me,  to  put  your  help  with  my 
Lady,  my  aunt,  the  bearer  hereof,  to  speak  unto  my  Lord  that  I  may 
have  some  straiter  command  firom  the  King  and  m}'^  Lord  unto  her,  to 
go  forward  in  the  accomplishing  my  desire.  The  truth  is,  she  enter- 
tained me,  after  the  most  loving  sort,  at  my  first  coming  to  her,  as  I 
could  desire ;  for,  when  she  was  in  her  chamber  sewing,  she  would 
suffer  me  he  in  her  lap,  ¥dth  many  other  as  familiar  fashions  as  I  could 
desire ;  also,  she  would  bring  me  to  my  chamber,  and  send  the  gentle- 
women unto  me  for  to  entertain  me.  But  at  my  coming  with  the 
Kind's  letters,  I  was  nothing  so  well  welcomed  ;  but  where  it  waa  so 
famuiar  before,  it  waa  much  stranger  since  my  coming  last,  which 

fieved  me  sore,  as  well  for  her  own  part  as  for  mine,  considering  the 
ing's  pleasure  and  my  Lord's  request.  Howbeit,  as  far  as  I  perceive 
by  such  of  my  Mends  as  be  about  her,  if  my  letters  had  been  of  com- 
mandment,  as  they  were  in  desire  and  request,  I  should  have  obtained 
my  heart's  desire  without  any  further  delay. 

"  Also,  my  desire  is  that  it  may  be  devised  that  the  King  and  my 
Lord  will  see  that  I  shall  at  all  times  use  myself  like  an  honest  man 
unto  her,  or  else  that  His  Grace  will  see  it  remedied,  trusting  that  I 
have  not  so  little  discretion  for  to  use  myself  any  way  to  her  dis- 
pleasure: there  is  too  many  discommodities  would  rise  thereupon. 
Truly  I  love  her  not  so  weakly ;  but  undoubtedly  my  heart  is  so  faith- 
fully assured  unto  her,  that  it  were  impossible  to  remove  it  for  any 
pleasure  in  the  world.  And  although  it  hath  been  expenseful  and 
chargeable  unto  me,  the  suit  imto  her,  yet,  an  I  were  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  would  vouchsafe  to  spend  it  for  her  sake ;  wherefore 
you  caimot  do  me  a  higher  pleasure  than  to  procure  me  a  comnumd- 
ment  whereby  I  may  obtain  her  favour." — Letter*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76. 

The  royal  letters  of  recommendation  were  accordingly  issued 
to  Lady  Berkeley^  in  terms  stronger  than  before ;  but  she  dedared 
that,  although,  if  her  heart  were  towards  Mr.  Dudley,  she  would 
rather  receive  a  husband  on  the  recommendation  of  the  King  and 
Cromwell  than  any  other,  yet,  as  it  was  not,  she  could  not  accept 
him;  addiujg,  that  she  had  written  to  the  King  to  signify  "that 
I  cannot  with  my  heart  be  fair  unto  Mr.  Dudley,  to  accomplish 
his  high  pleasure,  and  in  semblewise  also  desiring  your  good  Lord- 
ship, in  that  my  stomach  cannot  lean  there,  neither  as  yet  to 
any  marriage,  that  you  will  continue  my  especial  good  Lord,  as 
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you  have  done  in  time  past,  and  to  be  in  help  of  my  rude  ansVer 
unto  the  King's  Majesty,  so  that  I  may  stand  in  no  displeasure 
with  His  Qmce" 

Another  widow,  Margaret  Lady  Audeley,  wrote  to  Cromwell 
in  similar,  but  still  more  amusing,  terms.  Sir  George  Ajrles- 
bury  had  been  sent  to  her  in  character  of  a  suitor ;  but,  either 
ignorant  of  his  errand,  or  unwilling  to  appear  to  know  it,  she 
had  made  him  good  cheer,  simply  as  a  person  come  from  the 
King.  CromweU  wrote  to  thank  her  for  this,  which  he  consi- 
dered a  favourable  omen  of  the  success  of  the  wooing ;  but  she 
wrote  back  at  once,  declaring  that  she  deserved  no  thanks  for 
entertaining  any,  though  it  were  the  meanest,  person  that  could 
come  from  His  Majesty;  adding,  that, — 

"  For  any  intent  or  purpose  of  marriage,  either  to  the  said  Ayles- 
bury or  any  other  living  creature,  as  yet  I  have  none.  And  if  it  shall 
chance  me  hereafter  to  have  any  such  fantasy  or  mind,  (which  I  pray 
God  I  may  not  have,)  it  is  not  he  that  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to  take 
to  my  husband,  of  all  creatures  alive.  And  my  trust  is,  that,  as  the 
King's  Highness  hath  been  always  good  and  gracious  Lord  unto  all 
other  his  poor  widows,  His  Majesty  will  be  so  much  my  good  and 
gracious  Lord  to  give  me  liberty  to  marry,  if  ever  it  be  my  chance, 
such  one  as  I  may  find  in  my  heart  to  match  unto;  either  else, 
undoubtedly,  I  am  fully  purposed  to  abide  and  continue  in  this  estate 
during  my  life.** — Letters^  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  270. 

The  minors  were  in  still  worse  plight  than  the  widows.  Their 
wardship  and  marriage  were  commonly  bought  and  sold;  and  a 
mother  who  really  loved  her  child  would  not  unfrequently  pay  a 
lai^  sum  of  money,  that  he  might  become  her  ward.  One  lady 
informs  us,  "  I  bought  my  son  of  my  Lord  of  Norfolk :  I  must 
give  him  £100,  to  the  intent  that  I  would  marry  my  son  to  his 
comfort.^^  Noblemen  who  had  daughters  frequently  bought  the 
wardship  and  marriage  of  minor  Peers,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding suitable  sons-in-law ;  and,  if  the  purchase-money  for  the 
husband  were  faithfully  paid,  an  honorary  obligation  was  thereby 
made  out  that  the  wife's  jointure  should  not  be  curtailed  nor 
impeded.  In  a  series  of  angry  letters  from  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk to  Cromwell,  she  complains,  amongst  other  grievances,  of 
the  non-payment  of  her  jointure.  She  urges  that  her  husband 
had  every  reason  to  act  diflFerently,  '' seeing  that  my  Lord  my 
husband  chose  me  himself,  for  my  Lord  my  father  had  bought  my 
Lord  of  Westmoreland  for  me,  and  had  with  me  two  thousand 
marks.^'  And  she  mentions  it  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  at  that  time,  especially  favoured 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  procured  for  him  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  and 
this  ''clear  favour  without  any  payment ;  for  the  King's  Grace 
gat  never  a  penny  for  my  Lord  of  Richmond.''  One  inconve- 
nience resulting  from  this  system  was,  that  it  became  the  interest 
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of  the  gnardian  to  raise  and  extend  the  property  of  the  eldest 
son,  at  the  expense  of  the  widow  and  younger  children ;  sinoe^ 
the  larger  the  jointure  he  could  afford  to  assign  to  his  bride^  the 
higher  would  be  the  price  realized  for  his  sale  in  the  matrimonial 
market.  In  consequence^  we  find  complaints  very  numerous  of 
the  deprivations  and  injustice  committed  upon  these  more  help- 
less members  of  the  community.  This  system  extended  to  the 
middle  orders,  where  it  was  felt  still  more  injuriously^  as  the 
right  of  wardship  was  often  considered  hereditary,  or  a  perqui- 
site of  office.  "Alas,  my  Lord!^'  exclaims  one  poor  widow, 
suffering  under  this  grievance ;  '^  this  is  an  extreme  fistshion  to 
use  a  poor  woman ;  for,  an  they  may  have  the  heir  and  the  land, 
they  care  not  an  I  and  the  other  children  go  a-begging.'*  She 
thus  details  the  circumstances  of  her  case : — 

"Mt  €K)od  Lobd, — 

"Pleaseth  your  good  Lordship  to  understand,  that,  fourscore 
years  past,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  that  was  in  those  days,  had, 
wrongfully,  my  husband's  grandfather  to  his  ward.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  the  Abbot  sold  him  to  a  fishmonger  of  London, 
and  he  kept  him  two  years ;  and  then  this  child  ran  away  from  the 
fishmonger  unto  a  Knight,  one  Sir  Davy  Phillip,  which  Knight  mar- 
ried this  child  imto  Mr.  St.  John's  daughter,  of  Kent,  and  then  the 
friends  of  his  wife  sued  with  the  Abbot,  and  proved  him  not  his  ward. 
Then  the  Abbot  gave  him,  in  recompenoe  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done, 
a  farm,  which  is  called  Ballard's,  beside  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  but 
this  young  man  was  not  contented  with  that  gift.  Then  the  Abbot 
gave  him  more,  to  have  an  end  with  him,  and  made  him  master  of  his 
game.  This  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Creke,  and  my  husband  did  tell 
me  many  times;  and  yet  there  be  old  men  in  the  country,  and  in 
Bickmanaworth  parish,  that  will  say  thus  at  this  day.  Whereupon  I 
lowly  desire  your  good  Lordship's  help,  or  else  the  Abbot  that  is  now 
will  do  my  children  wrong ;  for  he  will  not  show  his  records,  but  doth 
say  he  will  have  my  son  to  his  ward,  and  I  am  not  able  to  go  to  the 
law  with  him,  nor  never  shall  have  end  with  him,  except  it  will  please 
your  Lordship,  of  your  abundant  charity,  to  send  for  the  Abbot  to 
come  afore  your  Lordship.  He  is  now  m  London,  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  by  the  Charterhouse  gate.  And  thus  Jesu  save  your  good 
Lordship ! 

''  Your  poor  Beadwomon, 

"  JoAimA  Cbeks,  Widow." 
— Zetterif  Ac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  267. 

Literature  was  so  completely  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  life, 
that  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  book  is  a  most  rare  occurrence, 
except  as  connected  with  the  change  of  religion.  Our  glimpses 
of  the  state  of  science  are  still  more  imperfect,  if,  indeed, 
science  may  be  said  to  have  existed  at  dl,  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  practice  of  surgery  was  encum- 
bered with  much  superstition;  and  its  true  principles  were 
so  imperfectly  understood,  that  experience  was  often  found  a 
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much  better  safeguard  than  professional  skill,  so  called.  We 
have  an  interesting  detail,  from  the  pen  of  a  noble  lady,  of  the 
modes  she  adopted  to  cure  the  fatal  sweating-sickness,  so  pre- 
▼alent  in  the  summer  of  1528.  Her  letter  is  addressed  to 
Wolsey : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  beseech  Tour  Grace  to  have  me  excused  that  I  do 
write  so  boldly  unto  Your  Grace ;  it  is  for  my  poor  love  unto  Your 
Gkace.  My  Lord,  if  it  would  please  you,  if  that  you  have  the  sweat, 
firom  the  which  I  pray  Orod  defend  you,  for  to  send  me  word.  I  shall 
send  Hogon  and  William  Hastings  unto  Your  Grace,  the  which  shall 
keep  you  as  well  as  is  possible,  after  the  temperate  fashion.  I  have 
the  experience  daily  in  my  house  of  all  manner  of  sorts,  both  good  and 
bad;  and,  thanked  be  God,  there  is  none  miscarried,  neither  in  my 
house  nor  within  the  parish  that  I  am  in.  For  if  they  that  be  iu 
danger  perceive  themselves  very  sick,  they  send  for  such  of  my  house 
as  hath  had  it,  and  knoweth  the  experience,  whereby,  thanked  be 
GK>d,  they  do  escape ;  and  if  they  be  sick  at  the  heart,  I  give  them 
treacle  and  water  imperial,  the  which  doth  drive  it  from  the  heart ; 
and  thus  have  holpen  them  that  have  swooned  divers  times,  and  that 
have  received  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church ;  and  divers  doth  swell 
at  their  stomachs,  to  whom  I  give  setwell  to  eat,  the  which  driveth  it 
away  from  the  stomach.  And  the  best  remedy  that  I  do  know  in  it, 
is  to  take  Httle  or  no  sustenance  or  drink,  until  sixteen  hours  be  past. 
And,  my  Lord,  such  of  your  servants  as  have  had  it,  let  them  not 
come  about  Your  Grace  of  one  week  after.  And  thus  I  do  use  my 
servants,  and  I  thank  our  Lord  as  yet  I  have  not  had  it.  Vinegar, 
wormwood,  rosewater,  and  crumbs  of  brown  bread,  is  very  good  and 
comfortable,  to  put  in  a  linen  cloth,  to  smell  unto  your  nose,  so  that 
it  touch  not  your  visage.  My  Lord,  I  hear  say  that  my  Lord  of 
Norfolk  hath  had  the  sweat,  and  that  divers  in  his  house  are  dead, 
and,  as  I  think,  through  default  of  keeping." — Letters,  Ac.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  28. 

Such  was  England,  three  himdred  years  ago : — ^its  King,  a 
bluflT,  good-natured,  but  capricious  and  wilful,  tyrant,  ruling,  where 
he  could,  with  absolute  sway,  and,  where  he  could  not  rule, 
crushing  the  daring  resister  of  his  will,  were  he  Noble  or  peasant, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  and  customs  of  Western  Europe ; 
its  Ministry,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  dependent  upon,  and 
cringing  to,  the  will  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  always  the 
personid  favourite  of  the  Sovereign;  its  Parliament  little  more 
than  the  tool  of  the  Court;  its  Nobility  often  venal,  disorderly, 
and  violent,  yet  brave,  and  showing  many  examples  of  chivalric 
bearing ;  its  Priesthood  divided  in  opinion,  corrupt  in  practice, 
receiving  their  dicta  of  faith  irom  the  lips  of  a  Monarch,  whose 
character  was  stained  by  the  foulest  crimes;  its  Commonalty 
ignorant,  superstitious,  impulsive,  and  easily  carried  away  by 
designing  plotters;  its  commerce  circumscribed,  its  literature 
insignificant,  its  science  hardly  bom.  Who  can  recognise  our 
England  under  such  a  guise  ?     And  what  but  the  interfused  ele- 
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ment  of  piire,  religious^  Protestant  tnitli^  spreading  amongst  the 
masses  of  a  nation  possessing  intrinsically  the  seeds  of  that  which 
is  good  and  noble^  oonld  have  produced^  in  the  space  of  three 
centuries^  a  change  much  greater  than  had  transpired  in  double 
that  period  previously  ?  And  now,  if  we  look  forward  three  cen- 
turies,— centuries  during  which  '^England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty/^ — ^who  can  foresee  the  point  of  religious,  com- 
mercial, literary,  and  scientific  elevation,  which  will  form  the 
mental  vantage-ground  of  the  future  historian,  who  shall  exercise 
his  antiquarian  predilections,  and  amuse  his  readers  with  a 
glimpse  of  England  under  Queen  Victoria? 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  7%€  Resources  of  New  Granada.    By  General 

MosQUERA.     New  York :  Dwight.     8vo. 
2.  History  of  Yucatan :  from  its  Discovery  to  the  Close  of  the 

Seventeenth  Century.    By  Charles  St.  John  Fancourt,  Esq. 

London :  John  Murray.     8vo. 
8.  TVavels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.    By  A.  B.  Wallace. 

London :  Reeve  and  Co.     8vo. 

Shaded  maps  have  been  recently  employed  to  convey  truth  in 
colours.  Two  maps  on  this  plan,  adaptel  to  the  fertility  and 
the  present  population  of  the  globe,  would  effectually  meet  all 
the  fears  of  the  Malthusian  philosophers.  One  would  show  that 
the  world  has  never  yet  contained  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  for  whom  provision  has  been  made ;  and  the  other^ 
that  the  disengaged  portions  equal  the  occupied  regions  in  fer- 
tility, and  excel  them  in  magnitude.  They  would  assure  all 
men  that  the  world  was  not  modelled  on  too  small  a  scale.  The 
Creator  of  the  earth  counted  all  its  inhabitants  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  calculations  are  never  erroneous. 

We  sympathize  with  those  agricultural  and  economic  writers 
who  say  that  no  European  country  is  fully  peopled ;  and  we  believe 
that  more  food  could  be,  and  will  be,  annually  extracted,  even 
from  Britain  or  Belgium,  than  either  has  yielded  hitherto :  still, 
we  can  suppose  a  case  of  over-population  in  an  island,  or  the 
comer  of  a  continent,  realizing  all  Malthusian  horrors,  but  only 
firom  defective  eneigy  among  the  inhabitants,  or  the  repression 
of  commerce,  and  not  from  the  want  of  means,  or  of  room  for 
men  to  live  in  the  world. 

The  Old  World's  gardens  and  granaries  in  Western  Asia  have 
been,  for  long,  only  desolate  and  dreary  wastes, — ^far-spreading 
cemeteries  of  mighty  nations  and  numerous  races, — ^with  a  few 
shepherds  pitching  their  tents  and  leading  their  flocks,  like 
watchers  over  the  dead.  The  most  fertile  country  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  only  now  awaking,  amid  the  tumult  of  a  hostile 
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invasion^  firom  a  state  of  torpor.  Africa — so  long  unknown  to 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  a  narrow  ring  around  its  shores — now,  at 
this  late  period  of  history,  also  enters  into  the  market  of 
nations,  and  each  passing  year  will  materially  enhance  its 
resources.  Australia,  and  the  islands  in  its  vicinity,  are,  in  one 
respect,  additions  of  this  century  to  the  world's  wealth.  They 
emerged  from  their  hiding-place  little  more  than  half  a  century 
since ;  and  ten  years  hence  the  three  larger  cities  of  Australia 
will  probably  contain  a  greater  population  than  the  three 
corresponding  towns  of  the  Russian  Empire.  India  itself,  with 
its  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  not  more 
than  half  cultivated;  and  it  will  yet  support  a  larger  and  a 
happier  population  than  those  who  now  partially  cover  its 
plains. 

America  is  not  yet  fully  explored ;  and,  although  vast  cities 
have  been  built  on  its  Atlantic  shores  within  two  or  three 
centuries,  yet  its  industrial  history  has  not  passed  the  earlier 
chapters.  The  Southern  is  eveh  less  known  than  the  Northern 
division  of  America.  The  South  has  gigantic  mountains^  whose 
slopes  and  table-lands  would  form  kingdoms;  and,  concealed 
among  their  forests,  or  deep  beneath  their  snows,  the  greatest 
rivers  of  the  world  have  their  sources :  but  the  mountain  lands 
have  not  been  surveyed,  the  springs  of  its  rivers  have  not  been 
traced ;  although  their  banks  have  lovely  regions,  equal  to  Europe 
in  extent,  for  Industry  to  cast  its  mantle  over,  as  centuries  pass 
away.  South  America  has  a  great  destiny;  and  the  probable 
development  of  "  its  fixture  '^  must  not  be  measured  by  the  slow 
progress  of  "  its  past.''  Europe  is  the  world's  school ;  and  men 
commence  the  appropriation  and  improvement  of  new  regions, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  industrial  and  scientific  experience, 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  acquired  here,  in  which  other 
continents  and  islands  will  participate. 

Neutral  agents  often  aid  human  progress.  The  merchant 
canvasses  the  world  for  sales,  without  considering  himself  a 
missionary  of  freedom :  he  seeks  the  enlargement  of  his  fortune, 
without  imagining  that  he  works  for  the  expansion  of  intellect 
and  the  extension  of  liberty.  The  man  of  science  solves  a  pro- 
blem in  geography  or  geology,  without  believing  that  he  is  a 
pioneer  of  religion.  Volnejr's  "  Ruins  of  Empires "  was  not 
written  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  scriptural  narratives ;  but 
the  author's  intentions  have  been  firustrated,  and  his  weapons 
turned  against  his  cause. 

Commerce,  fiieedom,  science,  and  religion,  are  remarkably 
associated.  They  advance  toge^er,  even  when  their  connecting 
links  are  imperceptible  to  careless  observers.  At  other  times 
they  appear  to  follow  antagonistic  courses.  The  spirit  of  trade 
dissents  fi*om  the  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and  the  pride  oi  science 
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despises  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  even  when  they  i 
to  be  mutually  divei^nt  and  divorced^  their  union  is  maintained, 
to  re-appear  and  to  vindicate  its  strength  in  promoting  the 
highest  interest  of  the  world.  The  providence  of  God  so  over- 
rules the  plans  and  works  of  men,  that  freedom  and  truth  follow 
closely,  when  they  do  not  precede,  the  footsteps  of  commeroe 
and  science. 

Europe  was  emerging  from  the  feudal  darkness  and  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  empire  of  the  Saracen 
had  faded  in  Spain,  and  the  great  Reformation  had  dawned  in 
the  centre  of  the  Continent ;  civil  wars  had  broken  the  power  of 
our  insular  nobility,  and  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Bible 
had  partially  penetrated  into  some  quiet  English  parishes ;  when 
bands  of  loose  adventurers,  following  the  daring  example  of 
Columbus,  crossed  the  Western  Ocean,  landed  on  the  American 
coasts,  and,  aided  by  the  arms  and  the  military  science  of  the 
Old  World,  submei^ed  in  ruins  and  slaughter  the  great  empires 
of  the  Incas  and  the  Montezumas.  The  Spanish  conquerors  of 
America  did  not  discover  in  Mexico  a  people  dwelling  in  peace 
and  security,  and  then  overwhelm  them  in  the  horrors  of  crime 
and  conquest;  but  they  found  and  nearly  extirpated  a  race, 
who,  at  a  then  recent  date,  had  exchanged  a  comparatively  mild 
form  of  secular  and  spiritual  government  for  bloody  rites  and 
debasing  tyranny, — among  whom  great  civil  wars  had  previously 
existed,  and  murderous  cruelties  were  daily  practised,  in  the  usual 
routine  of  an  idol-worship.  This  fact  forms  no  sound  apology 
for  the  destroyers ;  and  their  guilt  clings  to  their  memory,  and 
even  to  their  posterity,  while  the  latter  piumie,  so  far  as  they 
are  enabled,  a  similar  course. 

Francisco  Pizarro,  the  bastard  and  foundling  of  Truxillo,  had 
passed  twenty  years  in  South  America  before  he  left  Panama,  in 
1528,  to  seek  firom  the  Spanish  Court  aid  in  effecting  the  conquest 
of  Peru.  Pizarro  fo^d  Charles  V.,  immediately  after  the  great 
victory  of  Pavia,  and  before  his  installation  as  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Spain  was  at  the  moment  the  first  European  state : 
its  Monarch  was  the  first  of  European  Sovereigns.  He  listened 
courteously,  in  the  day  of  his  greatest  triumph,  to  the  American 
adventurer;  commended  his  cause  to  the  prudence  of  his  Indian 
Council  and  the  sagacity  of  his  Queen ;  and  departed  to  receive 
from  the  Pontiff  at  Rome  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 
Pizarro  obtained  the  object  of  his  long  journey  fi^m  the  Spanish 
Court :  he  returned  to  Panama :  he  conquered  Peru. 

Three  centiu^ies  have  passed  since  then ;  but  the  close  of  the 
third  found  Peru  independent,  the  riches  of  Spain  squandered, 
its  power  subverted,  and  the  country  prostrated  from  its  high 
place  in  Europe.  The  footsteps  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  may 
yet  be  obliterated  fi'om  the  land  which  they  covered  with  blood ; 
and  even   their  language  may  he  vanquished,  unless  a  great 
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change  occur  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  those  who  now 
represent  Cortes  and  Pizarro, — ^the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and 
Peru^  of  the  Incas  and  the  Montezumas.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  have  annexed  California  and  Texas,  lately  valuable  provinces 
of  Mexico ;  and  they  threaten  to  buy  or  to  seize  the  entire  Republic. 
Another  war  may  bring  their  southern  frontier  forward  to  the 
Lake  of  Mexico.  Annexation  is  a  common  passion  to  all  the 
States  of  the  great  Republic ;  and  is  recommended  as  the  means 
of  conserving  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  This  besetting 
crime  operates  against  Mexican  independence^  and  the  strong 
never  want  a  pretext  to  attack  the  weak. 

The  Indian  races  are  numerous  in  some  provinces  of  Mexico. 
They  have  nearly  re-conquered  Yucatan.  They  exercise  a 
powerftd  influence  on  all  the  frontiers;  and  some  persons^  inti- 
mately conversant  with  South  America,  say  that  it  will  again 
become  the  property  of  independent  Indian  nations.  The 
Republics  on  tihe  southern  border  of  Mexico  are  obviously  weak 
and  disorderly.  Their  territories  have  been  pervaded  by  large 
bodies  of  adventurers  from  the  United  States,  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California.  The  commerce  of  Nicaragua  has  been 
improved  by  this  invasion ;  but  its  independence  is  endangered, 
and  its  junction  to  the  general  Union  of  the  North  may  not  be 
distant.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Panama,  the  connecting 
link  between  North  and  South,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  is  within  the  territory  of  New  Granada ;  a  country 
aboimding  in  mineral  wealth,  and  possessing  grand  commercial 
advantages.  All  its  provinces  are  intersected  by  navigable 
rivers.  Their  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  from  the  height 
and  magnitude  of  the  mountains,  combine  all  the  varieties  pre- 
sented on  the  globe.  The  cultivatable  land  of  the  Republic 
equals,  in  breadth  and  length,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
combined;  and  yet  its  population  is  httle  more  than  two  and  a 
half  millions,  although  they  have  increased,  during  the  present 
century,  with  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  any  oiter  portion  of 
America,  not  directly  affected  by  immigration. 

A  change  in  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans is  necessary  to  prevent  their  absorption  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Indian  races.  Indications  of  that  change  are  apparent 
in  some  quarters  of  South  America.  The  Spanish  Republicans 
celebrated  the  accomplishment  of  independence  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  slaves, — ^an  omen  of  future  good,  and  even  of  mercy, 
to  the  Spanish  race.  The  legislature  of  New  Granada,  although 
nominally  Roman  Catholic,  has  now  disavowed  bigotry  and 
intolerance;  and  has  vindicated,  among  its  mountain  chains, 
and  upon  its  tropical  rivers^  banks,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  South  America,  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom. 

The  modem  history  of  Mexico  clearly  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  religious  freedom  to  national  strength.     The  struggles  of  the 
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Colony  with  Spain  produced  an  independence  destitute  of  vigour. 
The  institutions  of  the  Republic  wanted  life.  They  were  per- 
fect in  theory^  so  far  as  the  political  department  extended^  but 
weak  in  working.  Mexico  was,  and  even  yet  is,  a  political  body 
without  a  soul.  A  territory  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  was 
wrested  from  its  effeminate  and  indolent  possessors.  Factions 
swept  the  land  like  foemen,  wasting  its  might  in  their  brief  dic- 
tations. The  Constitution  was  liberal ;  but  pohticians  despised 
what  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  the  people  disregarded 
what  they  did  not  understand.  Santa  Aiina,  the  present 
Dictator,  an  able  soldier,  has  been  three  times  banished,  and  he 
has  returned  for  the  tlurd  time  to  a  contracted  countiy,  from 
which  California  and  Texas  have  been  severed.  He  has  returned 
to  sell  another  region  for  a  few  millions  of  dollars,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  nearer  to  Mexico,  the  most 
interesting  city  of  the  American  continent.*  ITie  sale  is  made 
under  the  pretence  that  the  Spanish  Americans  cannot  control 
the  Indians ;  and  if  this  avowed  reason  be  founded  in  facts,  we 
have  a  distinct  proof  that  the  Indians  of  the  south  are  gaining 
upon  the  Spanish  race.  Santa  Anna  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  Europe.  He  has  read,  travelled,  and 
learned  much.  He  is  attached  sincerely  to  his  mountainous  coun- 
try, is  an  able  soldier,  and  a  shrewd  politician.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  natives  of  Mexico  cannot  resist  the  States.  He  cannot 
expect  strength  from  Southern  Europe.  He  looks,  therefore,  to 
the  Central  States  of  the  European  continent  for  immigrants ; 
but  many  Germans  are  also  Protestants.  Santa  Annans  studies 
have,  however,  taught  him  that  Protestant  nations  are  more  pros- 
perous than  their  rivals  in  Western  Christendom.  Proceed- 
ing upon  that  fact,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  immigration,  he 
has  repealed  the  statutes  of  religious  uniformity ;  leaving  a  full 
and  perfect  toleration  for  all  religious  opinions,  and  every  form  of 
religious  worship.  This  movement  does  not  necessarily  discon- 
nect the  Church  from  the  State,  but,  as  Santa  Anna  requires 
money,  he  wiU  probably  seize  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  He 
offers  liberal  terms  to  one  hundred  thousand  German  immigrants, 
who  would  undoubtedly  revive  the  power  of  Mexico.  In  this 
case,  the  political  necessities  of  the  State  have  promoted  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  subject.  We  fully  admit  that  the 
decree  by  Santa  Anna  does  not  correspond  in  value  to  the  legis- 
lation of  New  Granada,  which  it  imitates,  because  the  next 
Dictator  may  assume  a  different  policy ;  but  we  do  not  fear  retro- 
gression in  this  respect ;  for  the  various  immigrants  will  protect 
themselves,  and  the  same  political  interests  which  dictated  this 
change  will  preserve  the  freedom  which  it  establishes.  We  also 
admit  that  the  Mexicans  have  hitherto  manifested  an  equitable 

*  Since  this  passage  was  in  type,  we  leani  that  the  t^rms  have  not  been  accepted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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and  honest  spirit  in  their  transactions  with  European  nations. 
Their  indolence  and  consequent  poverty,  amid  riches  of  the  field 
and  mine,  are  undeniable;  yet  they  have  not  repudiated  their 
large  debt  to  Europe,  and  any  defalcations  connected  witli  its 
settlement  are  fully  explained  by  the  rigorous  pressure  of  want. 
They  have  given,  in  this  particular,  an  excellent  example  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  even  to  some  of  the  richer  States  in  North 
America.  We  therefore  expect,  under  any  future  change  of 
Government,  adhesion,  on  their  part,  to  the  terms  now  offered 
to  Protestant  immigrants,  which  open  Mexico,  as  we  understand 
them,  to  the  Bible,  the  school,  the  Missionary,  and  his  tracts. 

The  religion  of  aU  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Colonies  in 
America  is  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but  often  reduced  in 
practice  to  a  system  of  rough  Heathenism,  associated  with  all 
the  crimes  which  constituted  the  worship  of  Venus  in  the 
ancient  idolatries.  Society  in  many  South  American  cities  is 
probably  more  immoral  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  scandalous  profligacy  occurs  under  ecclesiastical  sanction. 
Intelligent  laymen  deplore  this  degradation ;  and,  even  among 
the  Priesthood,  men  may  arise,  to  assert  the  rights  of  conscience, 
in  vindicating  the  practice  of  good  morals.  A  system  of  religion 
that  has  sunk  to  the  patronage  of  low  personal  iniquity  should 
not  offer  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Gospel,  if  its  professors 
adopt  proper  means  to  publish  these  "glad  tidings,"  in  lands 
where  they  have  been  buried  and  hidden  under  the  extreme 
rubbish  even  of  European  Popery. 

The  sincerity  and  zeal  of  individuals  among  the  original  Mis- 
sionaries from  Rome  to  the  American  continent,  are  undoubted. 
"We  cannot  question  the  humanity  of  men  who  firmly,  but  often 
imsuccessfully,  defended  the  helpless  Indians  against  their 
oppressors,  and  sought  to  avert  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the 
aborigines  by  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  their  followers;  who,  with 
a  cross  in  the  left,  and  a  sabre  in  the  right,  hand,  accompanied 
by  blood-hoimds  for  Scripture-readers,  offered  the  baptism  of 
water,  or  of  blood,  to  their  victims,  for  whose  worldly  property 
and  eternal  salvation  they  exhibited  a  contending  and  nearly 
equal  attachment ;  although  the  gold  and  silver  had  generally  a 
preference  over  the  souls  of  men. 

We  have  equally  little  reason  to  doubt  the  infamous  bigotry 
of  other  Priests,  who  resembled  Father  Valverde,  when,  in  the 
square  of  Caxamalca,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1533,  he  gained 
an  illustrious  convert,  Atahuallpa,  the  last  pf  the  Incas,  by  the 
promise  to  substitute  the  garrote  for  faggots,  in  his  judicial 
murder ;  or  when  he  offered  the  cross,  in  the  valley  of  Cuzco,  to 
the  Peruvian  Chieftain,  Challcuchima,  who  perished  by  fire, 
reftising  to  profess  "  the  religion  of  the  white  man,  which  he  did 
not  understand." 

We  are  indebted  to  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  who  were  supe- 
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rior  to  their  system,  for  the  wrecks  of  a  great  national  history ; 
but  we  are  not  therefore  to  forget  that  to  their  coadjntors  and 
followers  must  be  charged,  with  equal  truth,  the  grand  crime 
against  science,  that  this  history,  which  must  have  thrown  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  transactions  of  mankind  in  the  earlier 
ages,  was  reduced  to  fragments,  and  torn  into  wrecks. 

The  original  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Spain  were  not 
inhumane.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  professed  a  very  warm  feel- 
ing towards  the  Indian  nations.  Officials  were  appointed  with 
the  power  and  title  of  "  Protectors  of  the  Indians.''  Excel- 
lent regulations  were  occasionally  framed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  of  Yucatan,  and,  subsequently, 
of  Mexico,  aud  other  parts  of  the  South  American  coasts,  were 
the  results  of  necessity.  The  Spaniards  of  Cuba  required 
Indians  to  work  their  mines ;  and  they  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  the  employment  of  Cuban  Indians,  because  their  numbers 
had  been  greatly  and  rapidly  reduced.  The  feeble  authority  of 
the  Home  Government  was,  however,  eventually  disregarded ; 
and  the  Indians  of  Cuba  and  of  Jamaica,  before  its  capture  by 
the  English,  were  almost  entirely  extirpated. 

Cortes  himself  began  his  life  of  discovery  as  a  humane  man. 
Adopting  a  motto  from  ancient  Roman  history,  he  commenced 
his  voyage  from  Cuba  to  Yucatan  with  the  intention  not  to  dis- 
grace it :  "  Amiciy  crucem  aequamur,  et  in  hoc  signo  vincemu$.^^ 
Few  Admirals  have  telegraphed  a  nobler  message  to  their  crews 
on  the  morning  of  some  great  undertaking;  and  Cortes  acted 
well  on  his  first  voyage  to  Yucatan,  although,  before  his  second 
journey  into  the  country, — when  he  ordered  the  Cacique  of  Tacuba 
to  be  tortured  by  rubbing  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  oil,  and 
placing  them  before  a  fire,  "  to  induce  him  to  confess  his  trea- 
son, and  declare  where  the  treasure  of  Montezimia  was  con- 
cealed,"— ^he  must  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  Cross,  if  he 
had  ever  learned  them. 

The  change  of  the  Indians  from  their  old  mythology  to 
nominal  Christianity  was  easily  eflFected.  One  set  of  super- 
stitious observances  was  substituted  for  another,  and  in  many 
instances  without  any  manifest  advantage.  In  Mexico,  however, 
the  new  faith  produced  practice  greatly  superior  to  the  bloody 
rites  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  worship  of  that  country, 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  had  been  reduced  to  a  carnival 
of  demons.  Human  blood  was  more  lavishly  shed  in  Mexico, 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  to  avert  super- 
human wrath,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  at  any  period 
in  its  history.* 

•  "  In  every  tribe  the  cftptives  taken  in  war  were  murderod  with  the  most  wantou 
craelty,  and  afterwards  devoured  by  (he  victors.  Their  religious  rites  were,  if  possible, 
still  more  horrid.  The  abominations  of  ancient  Moloch  were  here  outnumbered: 
children,  virgins,  slaves,  and  captives,  bled  on  different  altars  to  appease  their  god$. 
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The  sun  and  the  moon  were  the  objects  of  Peruvian  worship, 
which  did  not  include  similar  cruelties.  Although  some  autho- 
rities assert  that  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  Peru,  yet  the 
number  was  small,  and  the  individuals  were  probably  offenders 
against  the  law ;  wliile  it  is  more  probable  still,  that  the  victims 
on  the  Peruvian  altars  were  confined  to  the  irrational  animals. 

The  "  Yucatanese" — a  term  which  includes  different  tribes,  in 
many  respects  dissimilar,  who  inhabited  Yucatan  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards — held  at  that  comparatively  recent  date 
mythological  traditions,  partially  resembling  those  of  the 
Athenians  during  the  life-time  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Fancourt,  in 
his  History  of  Yucatan,  which  is  drawn  entirely  from  old,  and 
to  many  classes  inaccessible,  works,  states,  that  the  Indians  of 
Yucatan  believed  in  one  sole,  formless  Deity,  who  could  not  be 
represented,  and  of  whom  they  worshipped  no  image.  They 
also  entertained  the  idea  of  a  fixture  state  of  being,  with  its 
punishments  and  rewards.  They  held,  that  man  was  originally 
made  of  earth  and  straw.  They  had  added  the  straw  in  course 
of  ages,  to  accoimt  for  the  existence  of  hair,  which  they  could 
not  explain  as  a  production  from  the  earth.  So  far,  excepting 
the  straw,  original  tradition  had  been  preserved  among  them  in 
an  uncorrupted  state.  But  to  their  ^^unknown'^  God  they 
added  many  minor  deities.  The  corruption  of  their  worship 
followed  that  course.  They  did  not  absolutely  forget  the  truth, 
but  they  grafted  thereon  imaginations  of  their  own.  These 
minor  deities  had  temples,  idols,  altars,  and  Priests,  steeped  in 
human  blood.  One  of  the  number  was  worshipped  as  the 
originator  of  writing.  His  mother  was  also  worshipped  as  the 
first  cultivator  of  cotton.  Both  acts  were  beneficent ;  yet  men, 
women,  and  children  were  daily  sacrificed  in  the  temples  of 
these  idols.  As  the  people  also  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 
principle  of  evil,  we  can  comprehend  the  extent  of  human 
sacrifice  involved  in  that  superstition.  The  Yucatanese  held 
slaves,  they  punished  licentious  crimes  with  extreme  severity, 
they  visited  murder  with  death,  and  the  laws  relating  to  pro- 
perty were  strict  and  simple.  Their  principles  of  social  economy, 
in  these  particulars,  resembled  the  Mosaic  law;  and  they 
followed  those  practices  in  divination  and  witchcraft,  which  were 
common,  at  an  early  age,  in  Egypt,  and  may  have  originated  on 
the  Nile. 

If  there  was  a  scarcity  of  human  victims,  the  Priests  annouioed  that  the  gods  were 
dying  of  thirst  for  human  blood ;  and,  to  prevent  a  threatened  famine,  the  Kings  of 
Mexico  were  obliged  to  make  war  on  the  neighbooriug  states,  to  supply  the  altars. 

The  prisoners  of  either  side  died  by  the  hands  of  the  Priests At  the  dedication  of  the 

temple  of  Vitzulipntzli,  (a.d.  I486,)  64,080  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  four  days ; 
and,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  their  annual  sacrifices  required  several  thousands. 
The  skulls  of  the  victims  sometimes  were  hung  on  strings  which  reached  from  tree  to 
tree  around  their  timples,  and  sometimes  were  built  up  in  towers,  and  cemented  with 
lime.  In  some  of  these  towers  Andrew  de  Tapia  one  day  counted  136,000  skulls.'* — 
Imiroduciiou  to  Mickt^a  T^oMfation  of  the  "  Limad**  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 
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Cortes  conquered  Mexico  many  years  before  Pizarro  invaded 
Peru ;  yet  the  Incas  were  ignorant  of  the  fete,  and  even,  pro- 
bably, of  the  existence,  of  the  Montezumas.  Central  and  South 
America  were  originally  peopled  by  one  race,  peaceable  in  their 
habits,  and  comparatively  patriarchal  in  their  worship.  Another 
race,  or  a  part  of  the  same  section  of  mankind,  strengthened  by 
a  long  residence  in  the  north-western  regions  of  America,  swept 
over  several  southern  states,  especiaUy  Mexico,  and  introduced 
among  their  people  the  most  terrible  abuses  of  sacrificial  rites 
that  have  ever  existed ;  but  one  Mexican  Monarch,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Spanish  invasion,  employed  language 
in  prayer,  that  reminds  us  of  the  sublime  terms  which  Job  or 
Abraham,  or  even  Moses,  would  have  uttered.  His  belief  in  a 
future  state  was  extremely  clear,  and  that  state  perfectly  pure. 
It  was  a  heavenly  state  in  the  rigid  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
records  of  this  great  King  w^re,  indeed,  extricated  fipom  destruc- 
tion by  his  direct  descendant,  who  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  in  Spain,  but  who  would  have  found  much  difficulty 
in  forming  there  the  sublime  ideas  imputed  by  him  to  his  ances- 
tor. The  literature  and  mythology  of  Mexico  have  been  almost 
entirely  lost  to  the  world;  and  those  readers  who  recall  its 
traditions  of  the  Deluge,  and  its  still  more  wonderful  pictorial 
representations  of  ano&er  event,  in  the  paintings  of  the  woman^ 
the  serpent,  the  tree,  and  the  friiit,  will  concede  that  the 
loss  may  be  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  eagerly  hope 
for  the  possible  exhumation  of  a  Nineveh  in  the  Western 
continent. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  "  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio 
Negro,^'  states,  that  the  Indians  on  the  higher  banks  of  these 
great  rivers  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  God;  of  whom, 
however,  they  have  no  definite  idea,  and  to  whom  they  offer  no 
regular  worship,  although  they  employ,  and  remunerate  richly, 
numerous  Pages,  or  '^  Heathen  Priests,"  who  appear  to  be  pre- 
tenders to  sorcery  and  witch  or  wizard  craft;  while  the  only 
prayer  of  the  poor  Indians  is  directed  towards  Jurupari,  "  the 
Evil  Spirit,"  whom  they  endeavour  to  propitiate  through  these 
Pagks.  Their  Magicians  or  Priests  claim  no  connexion  with  the 
Good  Spirit,  while  they  insist  on  the  possession  of  a  certain 
influence  over  the  Spirit  of  Evil. 

These  Indians  are  far  above  the  influence  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Priests  of  the  Brazils,  although  nominally  on  Brazilian 
ground;  but  they  are  nearer  to  Peru:  and  now,  indeed,  the 
Peruvian  Government  claims  the  banks  and  territory  of  the 
Upper  Amazon;  while  they  are  still  nearer  to  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  New  Granada,  and  more  likely  to  be  influenced  firom 
that  city,  than  firom  any  other  town  of  South  America.  Bogota 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  upper,  and  the  only  single,  key 
of  all  those  vast  regions  watered  by  the  Amazon,  the  Magda- 
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lena,  and  the  Orinoco^  with  their  hundred  tributaries^  each  equal 
to  one  of  the  great  European  rivers. 

The  original  worship  of  the  American  Indians,  like  their 
political  Government,  was  patriarchal  in  form,  if  not  in  spirit. 
The  corruption  of  religion  was  probably  slow,  and  stopped,  in 
Peru,  at  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  generally  the  first 
step  in  Heathenism.  The  various  families  separated  as  popu- 
lation increased;  and  although  the  distance  between  Mexico 
and  Peru  is  not  great,  while  the  Peruvians  navigated  the  Pacific, 
yet  they  were  isolated  from  the  Mexicans,  and  independent 
nations  occupied  the  intervening  lands.  The  gradual  increase  of 
the  two  great  American  Empires  might  have  brought  them 
together,  but  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniaids  prevented  this  colli- 
sion. The  recent  Bepublic  of  Colombia,  now  subdivided  into  the 
Republics  of  Equador,  Venezuela,  and  New  Granada,  occupied  the 
land  which  once  separated  the  Empire  of  Peru  from  the  utmost, 
southern  limits  of  the  Mexican  state.  This  region  belonged  to 
several  tribes,  of  whom  the  Muyscas  were  the  first  in  civilization 
and  power.  Like  the  Peruvians,  the  Muyscas  worshipped  the 
sun  and  the  moon ;  but  corruption  came  from  the  North,  and 
their  creed,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  &t  inferior 
to  that  of  Peru ;  for  its  ceremonies  included  the  sacrifice  of  many 
human  victims.  They  had  formed  a  regular  system  of  Govern- 
ment under  Princes  not  hereditary,  but  elective.  Their  laws 
were  vigorously  administered  by  an  organized  police.  Their 
lands  were  skilfully  cultivated.  Their  cities  were  large  and  well 
built,  evincing  considerable  civilization.  And  the  Muyscas, 
with  their  allied  tribes,  maintained  their  independence,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  to  a  recent  period.  This  independ- 
ence was,  indeed,  fully  asserted  and  vindicated  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  during  the  current  year,  in  the  presence  of  naval 
forces  from  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  collected  to 
survey  that  opening  for  inter-oceanic  navigation,  which  London 
capitalists,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  dedtured  had  been  found. 
The  investigation  has  been  unsuccessful,  as  was  friUy  anticipated 
in  an  Article  in  our  March  Number;  and  the  result  has  shown, 
that  very  little  confidence  should  have  been  placed  in  those 
published  works  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Gisbome,  which  we  then 
noticed. 

Bogota  is  iiow  the  capital  of  New  Granada;  and  the  Muys- 
casian  language  is  still  the  vernacular  of  the  Indians  in  that  and 
in  other  provinces  of  the  Republic.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  language  of  Spain  and  Portugal  may  yet  be  superseded 
in  South  America.  Very  few  families  of  pure  European  descent 
now  exist  in  the  Eepublics  of  that  continent;  and,  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Empire,  the  inhabitants  are  far  more  closely  connected 
with  Indian,  than  Portuguese,  blood.  Mr.  Wallace  states  of 
the  city  of  Barra,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  that  its  population  (only 
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five  or  six  thousand)  are  chiefly  Indians  or  Creoles^  adding,  ^  In 
fact,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  person,  bom  in  the  place,  of 
pure  European  blood,  so  completely  have  the  Portuguese  amal- 
gamated with  the  Indians/'  The  same  author,  referring  to  the 
languages  of  the  Amazon  valley,  says, — 

"  The  '  Lingoa  Geral  *  is  the  Tupi,  an  Indian  language  foxmd  in  the 
country  by  the  Jesuits,  and  modified  and  extended  1^  them,  for  use 
among  all  the  tribes  included  in  their  missions.  It  is  now  spread  over 
all  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  even  extends  into  Peru  and  Yenezuda, 
as  well  as  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and  is  the  general  yehicle  of  com- 
munication between  the  Brazilian  traders  and  the  Indians.  It  is  a 
simple  and  euphonious  language,  and  is  often  preferred  by  Europeans 
who  get  thoroughly  used  to  it.  I  knew  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been 
twenfy  years  in  the  Solimaes,  who  always  conversed  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  '  Lingoa  Geral,'  and  could  speak  it  with  more  ease  than 
either  French  or  Portuguese ;  and,  in  many  cases,  I  have  seen  Portu- 
guese settlers  whose  children  were  unable  to  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage." 

The  ^^  Lingoa  Geral,^'  as  the  name  and  purpose  imply,  is  a 
composite  dialect,  taken  from  the  various  languages  used  in 
South  America.  They  were,  however,  modifications  of  the  same 
language,  ever  varying,  firom  that  want  of  written  characters, 
which  picture-writing  could  not  supply ;  and  the  employment  of 
this  compound  language  was  a  retrogressive  step  upon  a  bad 
path,  and  calculated,  therefore,  to  produce  important  and  valu- 
able results.  At  present,  the  Indian  language  is  not  declining 
in  South  America;  and  the  native  may  yet  supersede  the 
imported  dialects,  unless  the  country  £bl11  into  the  possession  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  when,  as  in  Hindostan,  their  language 
would  become  the  "rising  tongue/' 

Mexico  and  Yucatan  do  not  form  parts  of  South  America. 
The  geographical  division,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  presents  a 
natural  landmark  between  the  South  and  the  North.  Still  the 
resemblance  of  climate,  and  the  identity  of  the  original  races, 
are  more  powerful  bonds  than  geographical  or  political  arrange- 
ments. Yucatan  has  also  other  claims  or  attractions.  It  con- 
tains an  unconquered  population,  in  dose  proximity  to  British 
settlements.  Within  its  territory  ruins  of  great  cities  have  beai 
met  with,  which  are  altogether  unexplained  by  any  knowledge  we 
possess  of  their  founders  and  inhabitants.  Mr.  Fancourt  was 
ofiicially  connected  with  the  country  for  many  years.  His 
volume  is  preliminary  to  a  projected  work  on  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  state  of  the  British  possessions  in  Honduras.  He 
has  formed,  from  various  sources,  a  continuous  narrative  of  events 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Yucatan  in  1508,  down  to  1699* 
The  volume  abounds  with  interesting  information;  and  it  is 
rendered  more  pleasant,  from  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  Spanish 
Rulers  in  Yucatan  appear  to  have  been  generally  actuated  by 
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purer  motives^  and  to  have  acted  on  nobler  principles^  than  those 
of  other  provinces.  The  Indians  of  Yucatan  have  never  been 
completely  conquered^  and  even  yet  maintain  perpetual  warfare 
with  the  European  race.  A  few  years  since^  the  latter  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  extermination ;  for  the  ordinary  skirmishes 
became  struggles  of  great  magnitude^  in  which  the  Indians  were^ 
for  a  time^  victorious.  There,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  Indian 
races  are  disunited.  A  number  of  the  tribes  formed  alUances 
with  the  conquerors,  or  were  subdued,  and  the  first  reception  of 
the  Spaniards  by  the  Yucatanese  was  decidedly  favourable. 
They  considered  their  arrival  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  left  by 
some  of  the  Priesthood.  They  were,  therefore,  perfectly  willing 
to  adopt  any  feith  proposed  to  them ;  and  they  were  baptized  in 
great  numbers.  They,  however,  rather  wished  to  follow  Chris- 
tianity in  conjunction  with,  than  as  opposed  to,  their  Heathen- 
ism. Like  aU  other  Americans,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
horses.  Therefore,  when  Cortes  left  Ins  horse  to  gather  strength 
in  one  city,  after  he  had  received  some  injuries,  the  animal  was 
starved  to  death  upon  sweetmeats  and  sugars.  ''It  had  been 
better,^'  adds  the  Spanish  authority  for  the  statement,  ''  that  he 
had  died  before  he  came  there ;  for,  after  his  death,  the  Cacique 
and  his  people  found  room  for  his  bones  iu  their  temple,  and 
worshipped  his  skeleton.'^  They  certainly  believed  that  the  horse 
was  superior  to  the  man. 

Cortes  endeavoured  to  improve  the  friendly  intercourse  sub- 
sisting on  his  arrival;  but  he  was  not  supported  by  his  followers, 
many  of  whom  hasted  to  be  rich ;  and  thus  originated  a  tedious 
war,  conducted  through  a  series  of  severe  battles.  The  Indians 
were  never  thoroughly  subdued ;  and  the  Ibraex,  on  their  forti- 
fied islands  in  Lake  Peten,  and  other  tribes  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  maintained  their  political  independence,  along  with 
their  spiritual  ignorance  and  isolation.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniiurds,  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  occupied  an  advanced  social 
position.  They  cultivated  cotton,  which  they  spun  and  wove, 
and  aU  classes  wore  in  tasteftdly-omamented  garments.  They 
raised  large  crops  of  maize;  and  their  savannahs  supported 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
sugar-cane,  which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  agricul- 
tural produce.  Their  houses  were  well  constructed  and  fur- 
nished. They  manufactured  paper  from  the  bark  of  trees,  which 
they  glued  together  into  large  sheets,  with  a  peculiar  paste. 
They  were  conversant  with  their  native  dyes,  using  extensively 
cochiueal  and  indigo.  The  females  spun,  from  cotton,  gossamer 
threads,  which  they  wove  into  remarkably  fine  fabrics,  and  then 
dyed  or  printed  the  cloth  with  designs  in  close  imitation  of 
nature.  They  were  not,  generally,  darker  than  southern 
Europeans,  especially  the  Ibraex,  who  were,  as  they  still  are,  of 
rather  fair  complexion.     They  used  hieroglypliical  writing,  like 
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that  of  the  Mexicans;  and^  while  their  spoken  langoi^e  differed 
from  that  of  Mexico,  the  distinction  was  probably  not  greater 
than  circumstances  would  fully  explain,  without  supposing  a 
radical  variance.  The  climate  was  exceUent;  the  soil  was  fer- 
tile ;  and  yet  these  fiwH:s  do  not  account  for  the  ruin  of  Yucatan, 
which  must  have  experienced  great  calamities,  and  been  in  a 
state  of  decay,  before  a  Spaniard  landed  on  its  shores. 

Unsatisfactory  as  are  all  these  ancient  histories,  from  their 
necessarily  speculative  character,  we  turn  from  them  to  the  large 
realities  of  our  day;  full  of  bnlliant  promise,  and  calling  for 
present  work.  The  Spanish  adventurers  early  foresaw  the  advan- 
tages, of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  and,  in  1519,  they  removed 
their  metropolitan  influence  to  Panama,  on  the  Pacific.  They 
correctly  regarded  New  Granada  as  the  great  door  of  Southern 
America ;  yet,  two  centuries  after  its  occupation  by  the  Spaniards, 
very  little  prepress  had  been  made  towards  its  settlement, 
because  the  Spanish  leaders  left  occupants  on  the  soil,  but  no 
inheritors  of  their  enlarged  views.  In  1698,  the  Scotch  Colony 
of  Darien  was  settled  there.  One  million  of  sterling  money, 
and  very  many  lives,  were  sacrificed  to  a  selfish  jealousy  in 
London,  which  all  now  feel  to  have  l)een  a  grand  blunder.  The 
wisdom  of  the  scheme  is  completely  vindicated;  but  to  Great 
Britain  its  immense  consequences  are  partially  neutralized. 
New  Granada  remained  subject  to  Madbrid,  exposed  to  the 
injustice  against  which  the  colonists  of  Spain  long  remonstrated, 
and  finally  rebelled.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  to  form  "the  United  States  of 
South  America  ;^^  but  the  promoters  were  arrested  and  executed. 
Miranda,  a  military  adventurer,  renewed  the  scheme  at  a  sub- 
sequent date;  but  his  followers  were  scattered,  and  he  fled. 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  the  province  of  Veneznda, 
through  its  Congress,  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  and  appointed  Miranda  Commander-in-Chief  of  its 
forces;  but  this  Congress  renewed  their  submission  to  Borne, 
and  refused  to  tolerate  any  other  form  of  worship.  Miranda  was 
successful  in  the  field,  until  a  great  earthquake  destroyed  many 
lives  in  1812.  The  colonists  considered  the  calamity  as  Heaven's 
judgment  on  their  rebellion;  and  Montaverte,  the  Royalist 
Commander,  was  enabled,  through  this  feeling,  to  subdue  his 
adversary.  Abandoned  by  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  Miranda 
was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  capitulation  with  Montaverte. 
Contrary  to  its  terms,  the  Venezuelan  Chief  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Spain,  where,  after  four  years'  confinement  in  the  dungeons  of 
La  Cabarca,  he  died. 

Venezuela  is  now  independent,  but  not  at  peace ;  for,  during 
the  past  year,  two  armed  factions  struggled  for  supremacy.  In 
1853,  as  in  1812,  a  great  earthquake  interposed  between  the 
contending  hosts.     A  Company  of  Artillery  and  their  Captain 
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were  literally  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  Awed  by  the  terrific 
calamity^  the  armies  postponed  a  battle^  and  staggered  from  the 
beautiful^  but  devoted,  city,  subdued  by  a  greater  power  than 
they  could  wield. 

The  New  Granadians  were  more  persevering,  although  originally 
less  violent  in  their  proceedings,  than  their  contemporaries  of 
Venezuela.  The  authority  of  the  King  was  acknowledged,  but 
the  power  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  repudiated,  at 
Bogota,  in  1811.  The  Royalists  attacked  and  defeated  the  Pro- 
vincialists,  and  slew  their  General,  Nurino,  in  1814;  but  Bolivar 
assumed  the  chief  command  of  New  Granada  in  December. 
Soon  afterwards,  General  Murillo  landed  with  a  large  army  firom 
Spain,  and  in  December,  1815,  starved  Carthagena  into  submis- 
sion; yet,  aided  by  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  and 
animated  by  a  growing  spirit  of  independence,  the  Creoles,  under 
their  celebrated  leader,  finally  secured  the  political  freedom  of 
South  America. 

The  emancipation  of  New  Granada  effected  no  change  in  its 
religious  policy.  There,  in  all  Colombia,  as  in  all  South  America, 
Romanism  was  supreme,  exclusive,  and  intolerant;  according 
to  the  Constitution  of  1823,  confirmed  by  the  Constitution  of 
Colombia  in  1829.  Tliis  confederacy  of  the  three  States  was 
not  permanent;  and  New  Granada,  separating  from  the  other 
provinces,  constructed  a  more  liberal  political  constitution,  but 
retained  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Various  alterations  were 
subsequently  proposed  at  Bogota;  and  finally,  in  May,  1853,  the 
existing  Constitution  was  adopted,  upon  the  basis  of  complete 
civil  and  religious  freedom. 

These  proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Legislation  at  the  moun- 
tain metropolis  of  New  Granada,  have  accomplished  a  greater 
revolution  than  Miranda  contemplated,  or  Bolivar  achieved.  The 
military  chiefs  only  cut  leaves  from  the  weeds  of  despotism,  and 
left  the  old  roots  in  a  fertile  soil.  Weeds  of  the  mind  often 
resemble  those  of  the  earth,  in  striking  deeper  into  the  sources 
of  their  life,  as  the  branches  are  cut  away.  The  political  revo- 
lutions of  South  America  confirmed  the  power  of  the  priesthood, 
and  riveted,  more  firmly  than  before,  the  fetters  that  bound  this 
great  continent  to  Italian  decrepitude  and  Roman  superstition. 
They  gave  to  bigotry  a  new  licence,  to  intolerance  fresh  guarantees, 
and  to  persecution  a  perfect  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Princes  of  the  Vatican  were  ungratefiil  even  to  the  Courts  of  Lis- 
bon and  Madrid,  and  blessed  their  rebellious  opponents,  while  the 
''patriots^'  bowed  beneath  ecclesiastical  despotism;  but  their  cal- 
cxdations  have  been  wrecked.  Revolutions  did  not  at  once  secure 
constitutional  freedom,  but  they  removed  some  of  the  barriers  to 
its  existence,  destroyed  many  obstructions  to  international  com- 
munication and  commercial  transactions,  and  thus  increased  the 
temporary  immigration  of  many  persons  from  Britain  and  the 
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United  States;  not  often  by  example  preachers  of  righteousness, 
but  frequently  teachers  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  independence. 
They  also  inaugurated  the  practice  of  popular  assemblages,  and 
the  legislators  gradually  acquired  respect  for  national  mA  per- 
sonal rights. 

The  poUtical  features  of  the  new  Constitution  are  more  liberal 
than  those  of  the  general  Constitution  of  the  Colombian  Republics 
adopted  in  1829,  although  the  latter  secured  some  excellent 
theories ;  for  political  speculations  are  always  active  among  new 
communities.  It  secured  more  than  a  property  qualification 
for  representatives  and  senators,  as  it  fixed  the  minimum  age  of 
the  higher  class  at  forty  years.  It  also  embraced  an  intellectual 
and  moral  qualification  for  electors.  The  former  was  to  operate 
from  and  after  184iO,  and  embraced  reading  and  writing.  The 
moral  qualification  excluded  habitual  drunkards;  so  that  the 
temperance  principle  had  political  power  in  Colombia,  diuing 
its  infancy  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Equal  representa- 
tion was  a  principle  of  the  Colombian  Constitution,  which  is 
still  retained  in  the  last  edition  for  New  Granada.  The  former 
allowed  one  r^resentative  for  40,000  inhabitants  in  a  province, 
and  one  additional  for  every  20,000  individuals  over  the  first 
number.  In  the  latter,  the  number  is  fixed  at  25,000,  without 
any  further  change.  The  political  arrangements  are  sufficiently 
liberal  for  any  European  politicians ;  and  yet,  in  a  country  where 
land  waits  idly,  not  for  occupants,  but  for  owners,  they  will  not 
be  deemed  objectionable  by  any  parties  from  this  coimtry. 

This  new  Constitution,  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  sanctioned  by  the  President,  offers  freedom  of 
speech,  of  writing,  and  of  worship,  to  men  of  aJl  creeds.  Authors 
may  write,  and  booksellers  may  publish,  such  comments,  opinions, 
and  strictures,  as  would  be  permitted  in  a  Protestant  country. 
The  platform  to  the  lecturer,  and  the  pulpit  to  the  preacher,  are 
free  and  open.  One  man  may  keep  a  school,  and  another  may 
write  a  newspaper,  without  the  interference  of  the  Parish  Priest. 
The  Bible  may  be  circulated  by  Missionaries  and  Scripture- 
Headers,  or  sold  like  any  other  volume  in  the  usual  places  of 
business.  These  privileges  are  conveyed  in  the  text  of  the 
Constitution,  published  in  the  "  Gaceta  Oficial/'  No.  1530,  at 
Bogota,  on  the  23rd  of  Mav,  1853.  This  document  commences 
with  the  title  and  preamble, — ^^  Political  Constitution  of  New 
Granada :  in  the  name  of  Gt)d,  the  Legislator  of  the  Universe, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  People,  the  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  New  Granada,  imited  in  Congress;"  and, 
after  reciting  the  powers  on  which  they  act,  decrees :  Article  V. 
"Za  Republica  garantiza  a  todoa  las  Granadinos,^^ — ^firstly. 
Personal  Liberty;  secondly.  Personal  Security;  thirdly,  the 
Inviolability  of  Property ;  fourthly.  Liberty  of  Trade, — ^all  valu- 
able political  privileges ;  but,  fifthly, ''  La  Profesion  lihre,  publico^ 
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edprivada,  de  la  ReUgion,  que  a  Men  tengan,  contal  que  no  turban  la 
paz  publica,  no  ofendan  la  sana  morale  ni  impidan  a  las  otres 
el  efercio  de  8U  culto."  This  clause  is  sufficiently  distinct  in 
guaranteeing  to  all  men  the  free,  public,  and  private  profession 
of  their  religious  faith,  without  offending  against  sound  morals, 
or  impeding  others  in  their  worship;  iinless,  indeed,  at  some 
fiiture  period  a  Judge  should  hold,  that  the  doctriaes  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  example,  are  opposed  to  soimd  morals ; 
but  if  society  could  tolerate  this  perversion  of  truth,  it  would 
be  easier  to  expunge  the  law,  than  to  modify  its  meaning  from 
the  Bench.  The  sixth  clause  provides  immunities  for  any  man  in 
his  own  house,  rendering  it  indeed  his  castle.  The  seventh  gives 
Liberty  to  the  Press,  complete  and  perfect.  The  eighth  secures 
the  right  of  Public  Meeting,  "  without  arms,"  for  the  pm'pose  of 
petitioning  Congress. 

The  Article  providing  for  complete  religious  toleration  origi- 
nated, we  believe,  in  negociations  for  the  concession  of  the  Atrato 
Canal.  The  promoters  of  that  scheme  demanded  a  guarantee, 
for  persons  settling  upon  their  lands,  from  religious  persecution, 
or  even  from  any  tax  for  the  purposes  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  was  inserted  in  their  concession ;  and  then  the  statesmen  of 
Bogota,  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  country  by 
European  immigration,  learned  its  price.  They  were  told  that 
no  advantages  could  allure  a  Protestant  peasantry  to  a  land 
where  they  would  be  precluded  fr*om  establishing  churches  and 
schools  after  their  own  opinions  of  Divine  truth.  Accustomed  to 
regard  religion  as  a  convenient  observance,  the  New  Granadian 
politicians  met  a  solid  wall  at  last.  And  they  honoured  and 
respected  this  unbending  principle.  They  even  conceded  its 
propriety,  and  at  some  personal  risk  they  adopted  it  in  their  new 
Constitution. 

Senor  F.  Gonzalez  is  a  vigorous  friend  of  progress  in  the  legis- 
lature. He  was  formerly  Financial  Minister  of  the  Republic, 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  is  now  Attorney- 
General,  or  Public  Prosecutor.  We  should  hardly  comprehend 
these  changes  in  this  country.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
ascending  to  the  Upper  House,  and  next  descending  to  the  bar, 
even  with  a  silk  gown,  would  be  a  political  phenomenon ;  but, 
in  the  American  Republics,  public  business  is  managed  on  a 
system  at  variance  with  our  staid  habits.  Enlightened  and 
useful  measures  have  been  carried  by  the  influence  of  M.  Gon- 
zalez against  the  power  of  Rome.  He  proposed  that  new  Con- 
stitution which  we  have  described.  He  was  assaulted  and 
wounded,  during  a  riot  incited  at  Bogota,  by  his  political 
opponents,  when  this  Constitution  was  carried  against  the  will  of 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Pope.  The  schism  between  Church  and 
State  was  widened,  at  that  time,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Archbishop  Mosquera,  not  on  account  of  his  Italian  allegiance. 
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but  of  his  disobedience  to  the  secidar  power  in  New  Granada. 
He  has  now  withdrawn  firom  the  territory  which  he  &iled  to 
subdue^  and,  we  believe,  enacts  the  martyr  at  New  York,  because 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  vindicated  its  right  to  deal 
with  clerical  persons  for  offences  against  the  civil  law.  The 
Archbishop  was  a  powerful  personage,  being  the  brother  of 
the  ex-President,  and  imagined  that  he  could  enact  the  part  of 
Thomas  ^  Becket  at  Bogota,  without  its  risks.  His  expectations 
were  erroneous;  and  in  that  wherein  he  was  defeated,  it  is 
improbable  that  another  will  ever  be  successful. 

The  crafty  policy  of  Rome  rendered  the  representative  and 
republican  systems  subservient  to  its  ol^ects.  So  long  as  private 
judgment  was  controlled,  and  religious  liberty  was  restrained,  so 
long  as  the  press  was  gagged,  the  voice  of  intellect  and  of  faith 
silenced,  so  long  as  Protestantism  was  crime,  and  its  teaching 
was  treason,  the  South  Americans  were  freely  indulged  with  the 
political  toys  of  representation,  and  allowed  to  rattle  in  chains 
the  dry  bones  of  an  arid  and  barren  liberty,  under  an  external 
independence,  which  left  them  subject  to  Italy  instead  of  Spain. 
The  local  representatives  of  the  Pope  protested  against  progress^ 
only  when  the  right  to  examine  facts  or  theories,  to  propagate 
the  results  of  thought  on  all  subjects,  and  to  legislate  on  all 
topics,  without  the  risk  of  a  Roman  veto,  was  asserted.  Then, 
indeed,  they  acted  with  vigour,  and  summoned  to  their  aid  the 
dupes  of  their  teaching,  until  the  pmceedings  of  the  legislature 
were  obstructed  by  a  mob,  and  the  citizens  of  Bogota  were  com-: 
palled  to  secure  law  and  order  by  force,  which  they  effected 
without  calling  for  military  aid. 

The  position  of  New  Granada  towards  South  America  invests 
these  reforms  with  great  importance.  The  territories  of  the 
Republic  are  divided  into  six  portions  of  unequal  magnitude. 
The  Isthmus  derives  its  influence  from  an  obvious  geographical 
source ;  but  the  proof  now  afforded,  that  its  profitable  canaliza- 
tion is  impossible,  reduces  its  value.  The  railway  communica- 
tion already  in  part  established  will,  however,  always  confer 
immense  advantages  on  that  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  canal 
will  be  made  between  the  Atrato  and  the  Pacific ;  and  the  water 
drainage  of  the  Atrato  may  be  considered  the  second  division. 
This  river  and  its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  five  himdred  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  and  even  this  division  is  extensive, 
and  peculiarly  rich  in  natural  resources.  The  land  drained  by 
the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  forms  the  third.  The  Cauca  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  and  both  are  considered  navigable  to 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  fourth 
division  consists  of  lands  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco ;  the  fifth,  the  extremely  mountainous  ranges  of 
the  Cordilleras,  endowed  with  great  mineral  wealth ;  the  sixth, 
the  long  and  valuable  Pacific  coast  from  Panama  to  the  Line. 
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The  Atrato  and  Isthmus  divisions  are  isolated ;  and  valuable^ 
therefore,  for  their  native  position  and  resources  alone.  The 
fifth,  or  the  district  of  the  Cordilleras,  will  support  a  race  of 
miners  and  hardy  agriculturists,  in  a  high  temperature,  who 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  command  the  plains  around  them  on 
every  side.  The  division  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena  is 
entirely  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic;  and  although 
capable  of  supplying  tropical  produce  for  nearly  all  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  yet  its  importance  is  confined  to  its  own 
resources.  The  Pacific  coast  affords  abundant  means  of  com- 
merce and  correspondence  with  the  west  coast  of  America, 
to  the  north  and  south,  and  therefore  has  an  external  import- 
ance, independent  of  its  own  value.  Bogota,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Republic,  is  built  on  the  river  of  that  name,  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena 
rivers.  The  city  stands  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  enjoys,  at  this  great  height,  an  equable  tem- 
perature of  60*  to  70*,  which,  from  its  uniformity,  permits  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  that  would  not  be  naturally  anticipated, 
with  this  high  elevation  and  low  temperature.  The  sanitary 
position  of  the  city  is  highly  favourable ;  and  a  more  pleasant 
residtoce  than  Bogota  cannot  be  found  on  the  American 
continent. 

These  circumstances  do  not  bestow  upon  it  nearly  so  much 
importance,  as  its  geographical  and  geological  recommendations. 
The  former  are  manifest  from  its  proximity  to  the  Magdalena, 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon. 
It  stands  at  the  top  of  a  net-work  of  navigation,  through  a  land 
of  tropical  fertility,  and  three  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  connexion  of  the  Rio  Negro  with  the 
Orinoco,  by  a  perfectly  navigable  link,  is  now  well  known. 
These  great  rivers  descend  from  an  immense  height  over  the 
ocean  level,  by  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  on  which  vessels  can 
now  steam  against  a  deep  current,  which  was  formerly  overcome 
with  great  labour.  Standing,  therefore,  in  the  streets  of  Bogota, 
— a  city  now  containing  50,000  inhabitants, — the  merchant,  the 
Missionary,  or  the  printer,  is  within  twenty  miles^  of  the  Mag- 
dalena, affording,  with  its  large  tributary,  a  river  navigation ;  of 
two  thousand  miles  \  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Ori- 
noco, with  again  an  almost  equal  amount  of  river  navigation ;  and 
at  sixty  miles  from  navigable  water  flowing  into  the  great  Ama- 
zon, having,  with  its  branches,  water  communication  for  quite  ten 
thousand  miles.  The  navigable  water  thus  available  for  trading 
purposes,  without  entering  the  ocean,  from  Bogota,  extends  to  a 
length  of  fourteen  thousand  miles.  It  is  the  only  locality  in  the 
world  having  the  same  advantage.  Now,  indeed,  this  commanding 
situation  is  comparatively  unused,  but  is  not  therefore  useless. 
The  breadth  of  this  great  land,  almost  unbroken  in  fertility, 
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except  by  riyers  resembling  canals,  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen 
himdred  to  eighteen  hun^b^ed  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  at 
nearly  two  thousand  miles.  Bogota  thus  stands  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  a  vast  plain  four  times  the  length  of  Great 
Britain,  and  six  times  its  breadth,  intersected  by  natural  canals, 
and  teeming  with  all  those  elements  of  riches  afforded  by  climate 
and  soil.  We  copy  a  few  sentences  firom  Mr.  Wallace,  which 
incidentally  confirm  this  view  of  its  position : — 

"  I  am,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rivers  Ariari 
and  others,  rising  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Bogota,  are  not,  as 
shown  in  all  our  maps,  the  sources  of  the  Guaviare,  but  of  the  Uaupes ; 
and  that  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  must,  therefore,  be  here  extended 
to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  city  of  Bogota.     This  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  information  obtained  from  the  Indians  of  Javita,  who  annually 
ascend  the  Griiaviare  to  fish  in  the  dry  season,  and  who  state  that  the 
river  is  very  small,  and  in  its  upper  part,  where  some  hills  occur  and 
the  forest  ends,  it  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide ;  whereas 
the  Uaup&,  at  the  fiu*thest  point  the  traders  have  reached,  is  still  a 
large  river,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width.    The  Amazon 
and  all  its  branches  are  subject,  like  most  tropical  rivers,  to  an  annual 
rise  and  fall  of  very  great  regularity.     In  the  main  stream,  and  in  all 
the  branches  which  flow  from  the  Andes,  the  waters  begin  to  rise  in 
December  or  January ;  when  the  rains  generally  commence,  and  con- 
tinue rising  till  June,  when  the  fine  weather  has  just  set  in.     The 
time  when  the  waters  begin  to  fall  is  about  the  21st  of  June,  seldom 
deviating  more  than  a  few  days  from  this  date.     In  branches  which 
have  their  sources  in  a  different  direction, — such  as  the  Bio  N^^o, — 
the  time  of  rising  does  not  coincide.     On  that  river  the  rains  do  not 
commence  steadily  till  February  or  March,  when  the  river  rises  with 
very  great  rapidity,  and  generally  is  quite  filled  by  June,  and  then 
begins  to  fall  with  the  Amazon.     It  thus  happens,  that  in  the  mouths 
of  January  and  February,  when  the  Amazon  is  rising  rapidly,  the  Rio 
Negro  is  still  falling  in  its  upper  part ;  the  waters  of  the  Amazon, 
therefore,  flow  into  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Negro,  causing  that  river  to 
remain  stagnant,  like  a  lake,  or  even  occasionally  to  flow  back  towards 
its  source.     The  total  rise  of  the  Amazon,  between  high  and  low 
water-mark,  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  as  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly determined  without  a  spirit  level ;  it  is,  however,  certainly  not 
less  than  forty,  and  probably  ofben  fifty,  feet.     If,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  water  surface  raised  fifty  feet  annually,  we  shall 
gain  from  another  point  of  view  an  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  falling  annually  in  the  Amazon  valley.     We  cannot  take  the 
length  of  the  Amazon  and  its  main  tributaries  at  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles,  and  their  average  width  about  two  miles ;  so  that  there 
will  be  a  surface  of  twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  water  raised  fifty 
feet  every  year.     But  it  is  not  only  this  surface  that  is  raised ;  for  a 
great  extent  of  land  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  is  flooded  to  a  great 
depth  at  every  time  of  high  water.     These  flooded  lands  are  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  ^  ga/po^  and  are  one  of  the  most 
singular  features  of  the  Amazon.     Sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  both,  to  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from -the  main  river, 
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these  gapes  extend  on  the  Amazon,  and  on  portions  of  all  its  great 
branches.  Thej  are  all  covered  with  a  dense  virgin  forest  of  lofty 
trees,  whose  stems  are  every  year,  during  six  months,  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  under  water.  In  this  flooded  forest  the  Indians  have  paths 
for  their  canoes,  cutting  across  from  one  river  to  another,  and  much 
used  to  avoid  the  strong  current  of  the  main  stream.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tapajoz  to  Coary,  on  the  Solimoes,  a  canoe  can 
pass  without  once  entering  the  Amazon.  The  path  lies  across  lakes, 
and  among  narrow  inland  channels,  and  through  miles  of  dense  flooded 
forest,  crossing  the  Madeira,  the  Purus,  and  a  hundred  other  smaller 
streams.  All  along,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  mouth 
of  the  I<^,  is  an  immense  extent  oigapo^  and  it  reaches  also  far  up  into 
the  interior ;  for  even  near  the  sources  of  the  Bio  Negro,  and  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Uaup^,  are  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  are 
usually  overflowed." 

When  land  becomes  valuable,  the  gapos  will  be  superseded, 
and  the  water  which  occupies  them  now  will  be  retained  in 
tanks,  as  in  India,  for  irrigation  or  navigation.  The  former  is 
not,  indeed,  absolutely  requisite  on  the  Amazon  valley,  as  rains 
fall  with  nearly  European  regularity. 

The  geological  riches  of  Bogota  will  increase  the  value  of  its 
situation.  It  is  in  the  proximity  of  salt  mines  which  may  be 
considered  inexhaustible.  Copper  ores  abound  in  the  mountains 
around  the  city :  and  evidence  has  been  afforded  that  the  coal 
mines  will  yet  supply  the  furnaces  of  aU  the  steamers  on  the 
many  thousand  miles  of  water  flowing  into  it.  The  valley 
of  the  Orinoco  contains  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  Amazon  is  still  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  land.  But  on  both  rivers  a  greater  number  of 
persons  live  and  die  than  we  are  in  this  country  accustomed  to 
believe.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
are  possessed  by  thoroughly  independent  Indians,  living  still  in 
utter  Heathenism.  They  offer  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  inter- 
course and  instruction.  The  traveller  experiences  irom  them  no 
inhospitable  welcome :  he  enters,  and  hangs  his  hammock  in 
their  lodges,  for  their  villages  are  under  one  roof.  Even  the 
Lingoa  Geral  fails  him  in  some  quarters ;  and  the  language  of 
barter  and  commerce  is  the  only  means  of  intercourse.  The 
natives  exist  in  these  upper  districts  in  a  very  peculiar  state. 
They  manufacture  baskets  and  various  ornaments,  without 
metals,  with  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  They  abun- 
dantly provide  for  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their  families, 
in  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  yet,  as  ever  was  and  always  will 
be  true,  those  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  the  abodes  of  horrid 
cruelty.  '  The  Pagh,  or  "  Heathen  Priests,**  inculcate  the 
observance  of  ceremonies  attended  with  extreme  pain.  The 
males  indulge  in  a  particular  music^  so  fatal  to  females,  that  if  a 
woman  imfortunately,  by  accident,  sees  the  inslrument,  she 
dies.     A  malevolent  Indian  gentleman^  by  merely  producing  this 
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instrument  of  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Indians  style  ''the 
music  of  the  Evil  Spirit,"  in  a  company  of  native  females^  would 
subject  all  of  them  to  capital  punishment.  The  mind  can  hardly 
imagine  the  existence  of  society  under  customs  so  absurdly  cruel 
and  unjust.  Cannibalism  is  practised  among  some  of  the 
tribes,  not  firom  necessity, — ^for  the  rivers  teem  with  fish,  and 
the  land  with  fruits, — but  as  a  matter  of  taste.  The  Indians  eat 
every  thing*  If  the  alligators  attack  them,  they  also  consume 
the  alligators.  If  the  jaguars  seize  and  tear  them  for  breakfast, 
they  enjoy  extremely  a  steak  from  this  western  tiger,  when  it 
can  be  procured.  The  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
leaves  them  no  reason,  on  the  ground  of  want,  for  consuming 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies;  but  some  of  them  prefer  their 
friends,  while  others  examine  the  question  entirely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  subject.  They  are  npt  poor,  because 
poverty  is  incompatible  with  their  position :  they  are  not  rich, 
because  they  have  few  ideas  of  improving  their  circumstances. 
They  are  not  intelligent ;  for  they  are  bound  on  all  sides  by  a  chain 
of  divinations,  sorceries,  omens,  and  incantations ;  and  yet  they 
exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and,  in 
their  position,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated,  considerable 
regard  for  its  social  duties.  Their  niunbers  cannot  rapidly 
increase,  firom  the  peculiar  organization  of  society  among- 
them,  and  fix)m  other  causes, — their  frequent  neglect  of  their 
children, — ^but  chiefly  those  frightful  observances  which  form 
their  only  worship,  directed,  as  they  confess,  to  "  the  Evil  One,'' 
and  therefore  evil  in  their  character  and  results. 

We  acknowledge  the  improvement  presented  by  the  Indians 
and  the  Negroes  imder  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priests  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  river.  They  are  less  brutal 
and  savage  in  their  worship,  more  careful  and  world-like  in  their 
lives ;  but  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  religious  knowledge,  and 
they  have  few  intellectual  attainments. 

The  Peru\daii8  have  oflfered  very  liberal  terms  to  European 
settlers  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Amazon.  The  country, 
according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  is  comparatively  healthy.  The  obsta- 
cles to  farming  are  very  few,  and  easily  met :  the  soil  is  extremely 
rich,  and  labour  is  inexpensive.  At  present  the  lower  banks  of 
the  rivers  present  one  vast  mass  of  forest;  offering  timber  in 
quantities  that  scarcely  can  be  exaggerated,  of  far  higher  quality 
than  the  American  pines  of  the  north,  and  not  at  a  higher  price. 
Tlie  freight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  the  Orinoco,  or 
the  Amazon,  cannot  be  much  higher  than  that  from  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  the  difference  should  be  met  by  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  floating  to  ports  of  shipment ;  while,  for  the  pines  of 
the  north,  we  could  readily  command  the  cedars  of  the  south. 
The  British  Empire  comprehends  part  of  the  coast  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.     British  Guiana  extends  from  the 
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southern  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  frontiers  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  recedes  for  a  distance,  not  well  defined,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Guiana  possesses  a  distinctive  water-shed,  inde- 
pendent of  either  of  the  two  great  rivers  that  we  have  named, 
and  of  such  magnitude,  that,  ultimately,  it  may  be  made  a 
convenient  frontier  towards  Venezuela. 

The  physical  resources  of  New  Granada  were  described  by 
General  Mosquera,  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  translated  and 
re-published  at  New  York.  Mosquera,  who  died  recently,  was 
President  of  the  Republic,  but  retired  in  1849,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Lopez,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
was  followed  by  General  Jose  Maria  Obando,  the  present  Presi- 
dent. Mosquera  thus  possessed  ample  opportunities  of  collecting 
information  regarding  the  country ;  and  his  pamphlet  resembles 
an  official  report,  without  any  apparent  exaggeration.  The 
writer  had  imbibed  the  native  Americanism  of  New  York,  which 
is  certainly  not  current  at  Bogota.  In  a  map  attached  to  his 
pamphlet,  Mosquera  designates  the  British  Colony  which  we  have 
described,  "a  usurpation  of  the  English,''  although  we  have 
all  the  right  to  the  banks  of  the  Demerara  and  the  Essequibo 
that  he  and  his  fellow-countrjnnen  can  show  to  those  of  the 
Atrato  and  the  Magdalena;  or  his  northern  friends,  to  the  lands 
upon  the  Hudson.  We  are  all  usurpers  in  a  narrow  sense,  and 
the  English  have  been  the  most  harmless  usurpers  in  South 
America;  for  our  present  policy  is  confined  to  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  an  independent  Indian  nation,  north  of  the 
Isthmus ;  and  our  relations  with  the  Indians  in  our  territories, 
south  of  the  Atrato,  have  always  been  amicable  in  their  nature. 
Mosquera  might  have  remembered,  that  Canning  brought  the 
South  American  Colonies  into  existence ;  and  that,  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  New  Granada  be  hereafter  threatened,  its  people 
have  more  reason  to  expect  aid  from  England  than  from  any 
other  power.  We  dislike  this  exhibition  of  enmity  to  England, 
because  we  do  not  find  the  usurpation  of  Holland  or  of  France 
on  the  map,  although  they  are  our  "next  neighbours"  in 
Guiana;  but  Mosquera's  opinions  are  not  entertained  by  his 
countrjrmen. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
a  country  which  occupies  so  commanding  a  position.  The  irre- 
gular configuration  of  its  territories,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  yet  fully  explored,  render  a  precise  statement  of  their  arable 
contents  now  impossible ;  but  their  limits  are  equal  to  those  of 
Prance,  Belgium,  and  Holland ;  and  if  the  contemplated  re-union 
with  the  Equador  and  Venezuela  were  completed,  the  Peninsula 
might  be  thrown  into  the  estimate. 

The  objections  existing  to  its  European  colonization  are 
strictly  material;  for  the  emigrant  may  be  at  once  admitted 
into  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.     He  will  not  become  respon^ 
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sible^  as  in  the  States^  for  the  existence  of  slavery.  He  cannot 
lie  required  to  enforce  a  fugitive-slave  law;  for  none  exists. 
New  Granada  has  now  no  slaves.  All  distinctions  of  caste^ 
colour,  or  creed  are  abolished. 

The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  who  partake  more 
of  Muyscasian  than  Spanish  blood.  This  Normans  in  England, 
being  of  the  same  race  with  the  Saxons,  were  rapidly  absorbed 
in  the  native  population.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  were 
of  different  races,  and  the  absorption  of  the  former  has  not 
been  rapid,  although  it  progresses ;  but  a  large  immigration  of 
Europeans  would  change  the  current.  The  morals  of  the  popu- 
lation contrast  favourably  with  those  of  any  other  South 
American  State.  Valuable  parcels  of  gold  are  habitually  trans- 
mitted by  mail,  without  an  escort  or  a  robbery.  Crimes 
attended  with  violence  are  extremely  rare ;  for  those  committed 
on  the  Isthmus  cannot  be  ascribed  to  New  Granadians.  The 
revolutionary  armies  were  disbanded  without  the  formation  of 
banditti  similar  to  those  which  afflict  Mexico ;  and  we  read  of 
no  gangs  living  by  robbery,  as  in  the  Northern  Republic.  The 
temptations  to  dishonesty  are  certainly  small  in  a  land  where 
existence  is  easily  supported,  and  even  riches  may  be  readily 
procured. 

The  standing  army  of  New  Granada,  during  peace,  is  smaller 
than  that  of  any  sinular  country.  It  is  not  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  that  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
greater  enlightenment,  and  a  much  more  defensible  frontier; 
for  the  Southern  Republic,  without  a  navy,  is  exposed  on  two 
sides  of  its  triangle  to  oceans.  A  legislative  enactment  of  the 
22nd  of  May,  1852,  gives  the  number  of  the  army,  during^  peace, 
at  eighteen  hundred  men.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Granada 
are  taken  at  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  may,  therefore,  be  one 
half  million  under  the  present  population  of  Scotland,  which  has 
a  smaller  military  force  than  any  European  country,  but  not 
smaller  than  this  Republic.  The  military  of  France,  taking 
population  into  account,  exceeds  that  of  New  Granada  by  six- 
teen to  one,  Belgium  by  twenty-five  to  one,  and  Britain  by  five 
to  one,  without  reckoning  our  naval  service,  or  our  Indian 
army,  and  the  native  forces  in  our  Colonies.  Our  Indian  army 
is  a  powerful  force ;  but,  upon  the  basis  of  population,  is  not  so 
numerous  as  several  European  armies.  During  intestine 
troubles,  the  New  Granadian  army  may  be  raised  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  during  foreign  war  to  one  hundred  thousand, 
men. 

These  military  and  other  details  oppose  our  statement,  that 
society  in  the  South  American  cities  exists  on  a  lower  moral 
level  than  in  European  towns.  It  is  difficxdt  to  support  the 
statement,  from  the  particularly  low  level  in  many  countries  of 
this  continent;  and  while  the  circumstances  of  New  Granadu 
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have  favoured  the  growth  of  superstition,  yet,  in  Bogota  and 
other  towns,  Uberal  principles  have  acquired  an  ascendancy  on 
those  topics,  in  which  the  love  of  change- is  moral  progress. 

Mr.  Wallace  states,  however,  of  Barra,  the  first  town  on 
the  Rio  Negro  and  in  the  Brazils : — 

"  Morals  are,  perhaps,  at  the  lowest  ebb  possible  in  any  civilized 
community;  you  will  every  day  hear  things  commonly  talked  of, 
about  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  place,  which  would  hardly 
be  credited  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  worst  parts  of  St.  Giles's." 

He  was  detained  at  Guia,  on  the  Bio  Negro,  waiting  for  a 
Priest,  who  was  making  a  baptismal  tour;  and  his  Indians 
would  not  move  on  until  the  arrival  of  the  Padre. 

"  At  length,  however,  he  arrived,  a  tall,  thin,  prematurely  old  man, 
thoroughly  worn  out  by  every  kind  of  debauchery,  his  hands  crippled, 
and  his  body  ulcerated ;  yet  he  still  delighted  in  recoxmting  the  feats 
of  his  youth.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  then  a  Friar  in  a  convent,  and 
afterwards  a  parish  Priest.  He  told  tales  of  his  convent  life, Just  like 
what  we  read  in  Chaucer  of  their  doings  in  his  time.  Don  «fuan  was 
an  innocent  compared  with  Frei  Joze." 

The  Padre  had  a  shilling  for  each  baptism,  and  the  author 
says,  that  the  processes  ^^bore  sufficient  resemblance  to  the 
complicated  operations  of  their  own  Pagis,  ['Conjurors,']  to 
make  the  Indians  think  they  had  got  something  very  good  in 
return  for  their  money  .'^ 

The  debauched  condition  of  common  life  in  South  American 
cities  is  universally  admitted ;  and  circumstances  in  the  villages 
and  rural  districts  preclude  the  hope,  that  greater  innocence  or 
less  guilt  is  to  be  found  in  them.  We  have  reason  to  suppose, 
that  New  Granada  is  not  worse,  and  probably  is  better,  than 
other  States;  yet  the  prevalent  vices,  although  extremely 
degrading,  in  the  lands  south  of  its  borders,  do  not  include 
danger  to  the  person  or  the  property  of  those  who  take  no  part 
in  the  prevalent  corruption.  / 

The  sanitary  character  of  the  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  tropical  land.  The  ocean  breezes,  the  stupendous  sierras, 
forming  three  inland  ranges,  and  an  independent  group  on  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Bepublic,  neutralize  the  tropical 
heat.  The  fevers  of  the  valleys  do  not  ascend  many  himdred 
feet  above  the  tidal  level.  Poisonous  insects  and  reptUes  are 
unknown  at  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet ;  but  wheat-growing 
lands  commence  at  three  thousand,  and  continue  to  nine  thou- 
sand, feet  above  the  ocean.  The  local  fevers  of  the  valleys  ori- 
ginate in  causes  which  industnr  and  population  will  remove. 
Accidents  from  poisonous  or  wild  animals  are  few,  and  will  annu- 
ally become  fewer.  The  census  at  various  dates  vindicates  the 
sanitary  character  of  the  climate,  since  hitherto  immigration  has 
not  swelled  its  figures.    The  population  was,  in  1820, 1,437,000 ; 
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in  1827,  1,357,000;  in  1834,  1,687,000;  in  1852,  2,351,000. 
The  decrease  in  the  first  septennial  period  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  banishment  or  the  withdrawal  of  many 
royalist  families.  From  1827  to  1852,  twenty-six  years,  the 
increase  is  1,000,000,  or  80  per  cent,,  being  three  times  the 
increase  of  Great  Britain  and  teland,  without,  however,  reckon- 
ing the  immigration  &om  this  country ;  while  the  census  of  New 
Granada  may  have  been  more  accurately  taken  in  1852  than  in 
1827. 

Labour  is  the  grand  want  of  the  country;  and  we  infer  that 
the  population  are  not  distinguished  by  energy  or  industry.  An 
official  report,  on  the  resources  and  state  of  various  provinces, 
contains  a  bitter  complaint  against  auriferous  sands  in  rivers. 
The  reporter  chaises  the  peasantry  of  Choco  with  indolence, 
from,  he  says,  "  the  facilities  they  possess  of  obtaining  wealth." 
A  peasant  who  has  to  pay  an  account,  or  to  make  a  purchase, 
walks  to  the  banks  of  the  Atrato,  or  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  and 
washes  the  sand  until  he  finds  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold-dust 
to  dismiss  his  creditors,  or  to  supply  his  wants.  The  same  pro- 
cess, continued  for  a  short  time,  would  make  him  a  freeholder  of 
a  parish ;  but  a  few  days'  labour  annually  provides  an  abundance 
of  vegetables  for  his  family,  and  he  hunts  in  the  forests  or  the 
mountains  for  venison.  This  pleasant  life  has  its  drawbacks. 
The  man,  while  looking  for  his  money  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers, 
may  be  seized  by  an  alligator,  stung  by  a  scorpion,  bitten  by  a 
viper,  twisted  into  food  for  a  boa-constrictor,  or  torn  into  shape 
for  a  jaguar's  dinner.  Centipedes  may  crawl  over  him  in  any 
direction ;  ants  of  enormous  dimensions  may  threaten  to  appro- 
priate parts  of  the  gold-hunter  to  the  objects  of  their  community ; 
mosquitoes  may  assail  him  mercilessly ;  and  half  a  million  of  inde- 
scribable flies  may  darken  the  atmosphere  around  him ;  for  the 
valleys  of  New  Granada  swarm  with  insect  and  reptile  life ;  but 
even  minute  animal  torments  are  beaten  and  disappear,  in  the 
tropics,  before  population. 

New  Granada  presents  attractions,  and  also  objections,  to 
European  settlers.  The  latter  are  not  greater  than  those  of  tro- 
pical countries  in  general,  and  smaller,  or  more  easily  overcome, 
than  the  obstructions  in  our  path  in  other  lands.  The  moun- 
tains are  volcanic,  and  the  valleys  are  occasionally  shaken  by 
earthquakes.  Powerfiil  foes  of  man  swarm  in  the  rivers ;  but 
men  will  finally  extirpate  even  the  alligator  and  the  crocodile. 
Daring  and  wild  animals  exist  in  the  forests ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  they  will  be  destroyed.  Serpents,  of  all 
descriptions,  haimt  the  low  grounds ;  but  the  Indians  and  the 
Negroes  have  an  antidote  to  their  poison.  The  yellow  fever 
seems  indigenous  to  the  river-banks  and  the  sea-coast^  although 
it  is  not  nearly  so  destructive  as  the  plague  and  the  sweating- 
sickness  were  once  in  England ;  and  they  have  ceased  in  our 
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land.  But  all  these  drawbacks  and  encumbrances  are  unknown 
in  those  comparatively  elevated  regions^  where  alone  Europeans 
should  settle  to  cultivate  ^e  soil. 

The  attractions  of  New  Granada  are  not  easily  enumerated ; 
for  they  embrace  all  the  productions  common  to  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  Grold  has  been  hitherto  exported  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  "AuBt;"  but  large  nuggets  have  been  found.  The 
annual  production  of  the  Yiceroyalty  was  once  estimated  at 
nearly  iE700^000.  The  yield  of  the  same  ground  is  now  larger. 
A  single  copy  of  a  chart  of  Antioquia,  one  of  the  provinces, 
exists,  '^  Pax  Jose  Manuel  Restrepo,  1819/'  and  rectified  by  A. 
Leleaux,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  service  of  Colombia,  in 
1823.  If  it  were  lithographed  and  published,  it  would  re-animate 
the  stock-jobbing  world ;  for  it  is  dotted  over  with  yellow  spots, 
designating  gold-findings.  We  reckoned  over  three  hundred  of 
these  auriferous  comers,  and  left  off,  wearied  with  the  work,  in 
regret  that  gold,  so  plentiful  in  some  quarters,  should  be  so  rare 
in  Britain,  and  even  be  made  the  object  of  idolatry. 

We  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  report  on  the  gold  and  mining 
resources  of  Choco, — ^that  province  of  New  Granada  intersected  by 
the  Atrato  and  its  tributaries, — ^which  was  drawn  up  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Halsey,  an  EngUsh  engineer,  employed,  in  1851,  on  this 
service.  He  died  in  the  country,  or  on  his  return;  and  the 
document,  fortunately  for  Australia,  has  not  been  published ;  for 
it  reveals  the  existence  of  fabulous  wealth  within  twenty-four 
days'  direct  steaming  of  our  ports. 

Gold,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  object ;  and  we 
shall  ordy  take  a  few  extracts  firom  this  curious  document,  which 
is  confined  to  the  upper  banks  of  the  Atrato,  and  one  of  its  tri- 
butaries. Mr.  Habey  says,  that  the  deepest  shaft  he  saw  was 
three  feet  high,  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  into  the  face  of  the 
rock ;  from  which  a  Negro  and  hiia  children  had  taken  twenty-five 
pounds  of  gold,  which,  at  j650,  the  value  in  the  country,  was 
worth  £1,250.  They  were  afraid  to  dig  further,  and  stopped 
there.  A  single  bowl  of  ore  from  these  rock  veins,  he  adds,  fre- 
quently yields  one  pound  of  gold.  Black  sand  and  gravel  he 
considers  the  surest  material  to  work  upon ;  but  as  the  researches 
of  the  miners  have  never  extended  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  river's  banks,  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior. 
Stamps  and  steam-engines  are  unnecessary  to  wash  out  the  black 
sand,  which  forms,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  a  prevalent  element  in 
the  river's  deposits.  But  in  the  mountains,  between  the 
Andagueda  and  the  Cauca,  nimicrous  mines  have  been  appro- 
priated, and  have  been  partially  wrought.  The  largest  lump  of 
gold  yet  discovered,  weighed  fifteen  pounds.  One  person  col- 
lected one  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  dust  in  a  single  day,  of 
which  the  value  was  £75.  No  failure  having  ever  occurred  on 
the  Andagueda,  the  inference  is,  that  the  rock  veins  of  gold 
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fonn  a  regnlar  stratum,  extending  to  many  hundred  miles.  The 
deposits  are  quite  open  to  two  or  three  able-bodied  laboiuers 
in  company.  Provisions  are  cheap;  and  they  can  be  increased 
without  an  approachable  limit.  The  climate  is  healthy^  and  the 
mosquitoes  do  not  extend  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  river;  but 
the  direct  navigation  by  steamers  can  be  effected  for  400 
to  500  mUes,  when  the  river  is  high,  and  850  at  any  season. 
We  refer  to  navigation  by  first-clais  steamers.  The  country 
abounds  in  platina  and  silver  mines,  perhaps  more  valuable 
than  those  of  gold.  We  have  not  copied  some  statements  from 
this  report,  because,  if  they  are  true,  the  facts  would  revolution- 
ize our  present  standards  of  value.  They  form  romances  of  gold^ 
or  '^Arabian  Nights^ '^  tales  of  geology.  But,  at  this  pointy 
although  unconnected  with  the  province  of  C3ioco,  we  may  add 
that,  on  the  upper  bank  of  the  Ajnazon,  in  1853,  several  diggers 
had  gained  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  for  each  person,  by  the 
labour  of  a  few  weeks. 

In  another  province  of  New  Granada  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  dust  passed  through  the  Post  Office  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  Its  value,  at  £50  per  pound,  was 
jE320,000.  Many  silver  mines  are  wrought  within  the  Republic. 
Mines  of  cinnabar,  probably  more  important  than  the  auriferous 
deposits,  have  been  found  in  Antioquia,  in  Santa  Bosa,  and  in 
the  mowitain  of  Quindiu.  Platina  was  first  discovered  in 
Choco;  and  its  value,  for  chemical  purposes,  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  salt  of  New  Oranada  is  unusuallv  pure;  and  the 
mines  are  sufficient  to  supply  South  America  for  ages  to  come. 
Coals  have  been  procured,  in  the  province  of  Bogota,  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  Copper  ore  is  wrought 
for  all  home  consumption,  and  will  yet  form  an  article  of  export. 
Iron-stone  exists  in  the  moimtains,  and,  after  the  development 
of  coal  mines,  will  be  extremely  profitable.  The  emeralds  of 
Peru  are  proverbial,  and  yet  entirely  fictitious.  Emeralds  have 
never  yet  been  found  in  Peru.  The  emerald  mine  is  fifty  miles 
from  Bogota;  and  it  supplies  all  these  precious  stones.  This 
unique  lock  is  the  only  quarry  of  emeralds  in  the  world.  The 
dust  of  the  land  is  literally  gold;  and  among  its  stones  are 
diamonds,  amethysts,  and  jacinths. 

The  policy  of  Spain  retarded  the  prosperity  of  her  Colonies. 
The  vine  was  a  forbidden  plant  in  New  Granada.  The  mul- 
berry tree  was  neglected ;  but,  as  population  increases,  they  will 
produce  silk  for  their  own  markets,  and  those  of  other  nations. 
The  olive  and  the  palm  grow  in  the  forests  to  the  level  of  Bogota. 
Far  above  them,  stately  oaks  adorn  the  mountain  brows.  The 
sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated,  although  its  produce  is 
chiefly  consumed  at  home.  The  coffee  plant  thrives.  The 
cotton  bushes  grow  luxuriantly.  Indigo  has  long  formed  a 
staple  of  Colombia.     The  cochineal  insects  are  produced  in  great 
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numbers.  The  anti-febrile  tree^  which  furnishes  the  celebrated 
Peruyian  bark^  forms  forests  exclusively  of  its  species.  A  scat- 
tered population  never  engage  largely  in  an  export  trade^  with 
the  ^ception  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonists;  but  New  Granada  has 
long  supplied  our  markets  with  valuable  dyes;  iand  her  forests 
woiudd  freight  the  navies  of  the  world  with  the  most  precious 
woods.  The  yield  of  barley^  maize^  and  wheat,  in  their  respect- 
ive regions,  ranges  from  an  increase  of  eighteen  to  thirty;  but 
the  farms  are  not  cultivated  with  the  rural  skill  of  East  Lothian. 

No  other  territory  combines  more  advantages.  Its  grateful  soil 
is  intersected  by  immense  rivers  and  innumerable  streams;  so 
that,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  its  plains  are  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure.  The  highly-prized  flowers  of  British  gardens  are  the  wild 
weeds  on  its  hiU  sides.  Flowers  and  firuit  mingle  together  on  the 
same  bough.  Majestic  trees,  covered  with  foliage^  throw  around 
them  the  richest  odours.  The  balsamic  trees  are  extremely 
numerous.  The  ground  beneath  them  teems  with  medicinal 
plants;  and  fragrant  lilies  stretch  upwards  in  astonishing  profri- 
sion.  The  intense  heat  of  the  tropics  is  mitigated  by  the 
vicinity  of  two  great  oceans,  by  the  multitude  of  streams  and 
rivers,  by  the  vast  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  snow  on 
their  summits  continually  pouring  iced  wat^  over  the  plains, 
and  cooling  the  atmosphere.  The  timber — in  vale,  or  hiU,  or 
moimtain — comprises  dye-woods  equal  to  any  ia  the  world; 
mahogany,  unsurpassed  in  richness  of  grain ;  cedars,  like  those  of 
Lebanon ;  ebony,  unrivalled  in  hardness ;  the  muro,  unequalled 
in  varied  shades ;  the  chicaranda,  possessing  a  capacity  for  the 
highest  polish;  the  olive  and  the  palm,  producing  the  oils  of 
commerce  which  our  manufacturers  have  never  obtained  in  ade- 
quate quantities :  and  thus  the  clearance  of  land,  where  so  many 
waters  are  navigable,  is  a  source  of  profit,  instead  of  outlay. 
New  Granada  is  destined  to  give  influential  aid  in  the  struggle 
between  free  and  slave-grown  productions;  for  the  soil  is  no 
longer  cursed  by  slavery.  The  land  languishes  for  labourers, 
whom  it  would  raise  into  freeholders.  Ere  the  present  century 
draws  to  its  close,  new  villages  will  be  formed  on  its  table-lands ; 
innumerable  vessels  will  navigate  its  now  almost  unknown 
waters ;  a  vast  population  will  be  collected  on  its  terraced  moun- 
tains ;  and  with  us  partly  rests  the  formation  of  their  character : 
for,  upon  its  flowery  plains,  amid  its  palm  and  oUve  groves, 
beside  its  deep,  still  rivers,  within  its  future  cities,  a  race  may 
rise  to  guard  the  independence  of  that  mountain-land,  to  nourish 
freedom  in  South  America;  and,  from  intellectual  and  softened 
hearts,  the  thoughts  and  words  of  praise  and  prayar  may  flow 
in  gratefrd  adoration. 

The  river-navigation  forms  another  advantage  to  European 
immigrants ;  for  it  carries  them  onwards  and  upwards  until  they 
have  gained  an  altitude  above  the  ocean,  equal  to  that  of  the 
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highest  habitations  on  the  Alpine  range^  and  have  found  on  table- 
lands^ spreading  into  provinces^  a  congenial  climate  and  a  fertile 
soil.  From  these  high  grounds  the  descendants  of  European  settlers 
may  direct  opinion  in  the  almost  boundless  plains  beneath  them ; 
for  the  Andes  and  their  table-lands  will  govern  South  America, 
as  the  Himalayas  and  their  corresponding  districts  will  govern 
India^  although  their  influence  need  not,  and  probably  will  not, 
be  ba^ed  upon  physical  force,  but  on  mental  culture  and  moral 
power.  This  peculiarity  indicates  the  importance  of  establishing, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  settlements  of  European  Pro- 
testants, with  their  churches,  schools,  printing-presses,  and 
other  means  of  vindicating  truth  and  pure  religion,  among  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  the  alliance  between  religious  faith  and 
personal  purity,  or  to  consider  high-toned  morals  as  connected 
with  religious  opinion,  dependent  on  religious  sentiments,  or 
flowing  from  spiritual  influences. 

Merchants  and  speculators  in  search  of  investments,  and  ship- 
owners desirous  to  shorten  long  voyages,  have  recently  inquired 
into  all  the  peculiarities  of  Panama  and  Choco.  They  have  sent 
surveyors  to  examine  the  botanical,  geographical,  and  geological 
characteristics  of  the  country.  Estimates  have  been  drawn  up 
for  its  canalization.  Plans  have  been  devised  to  drain  the  rich 
delta  of  the  Atrato.  Schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the  colo- 
nization of  the  country,  which,  ere  many  years  pass  away,  will 
contribute  to  feed  the  spindles  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  with 
free-grown  and  stainless  cotton.  The  commercial  interests 
evince  some  activity ;  but  the  religious  world  is  apathetic  on  this 
subject.  The  former  have  proposed  to  adopt  the  opportunities, 
but  the  latter  have  almost  entirely  neglected  the  suggestions, 
afforded  to  them  by  the  recent  legislation  at  Bogota.  The 
spiritual  regeneration  of  South  America  has  to  be  efiected  j  and 
where  a  commencement  of  reform  might  be  made,  we  cannot 
take  possession  of  the  ground.  We  might  now  circulate  moral 
and  religious  tracts;  and  the  intellectual  men,  who  have  car- 
ried the  new  Constitution,  desire  assistance  of  that  nature. 
They  probably  seek  more  eagerly  for  secular  science  than 
spiritual  truths ;  but  the  former  may  be  imbued  with  the  latter. 
The  disciples  of  our  Protestant  faith  are  bound  to  seek  its  pro- 
pagation. Missions  form  an  essential  part  of  their  duty,  and 
are  so  requisite  to  its  vitality,  that  faith  without  them  is  almost 
*'  dead  also.^' 

London,  notwithstanding  its  multitudes  of  reckless  men,  is 
yet,  doubtless,  the  metropolis  of  Protestantism ;  and  there,  in 
May,  1853,  were  assembled  many  of  its  devoted  disciples,  plan- 
ning means  to  occupy  mission-fields,  and  supplicating  for  their 
enlargement.  The  answers  to  their  prayers  were  given  in  the 
east  and  the  west,  at  Nankin  and  Bogota.  China  and  South 
America,  opened  in  one  month,  added  greatly  to  our  respon- 
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sibilities.  With  the  exception  of  British  Guiana,  the  whole  of 
South  America  was  previously  closed  against  Protestantism. 
The  land  of  the  most  gigantic  operations  in  nature^  calculated  to 
support  one-half  of  all  the  inhabitants  now  on  the  earth,  almost 
abandoned  to  the  insect  and  reptile  world,  had,  and  has,  little 
intellectual  life,  and  that  little  is  clouded  by  superstition,  abso- 
lutely less  philosophical  than  the  errors  which  it  supplanted  in 
Peru,  when  its  Incas,  their  golden  temples  of  the  sun,  and  silvery 
gardens  of  the  moon,  were  overthrown. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  Constitution 
of  Granada  to  establish  Missions  alone  to  any  party ;  for  that 
course  might  embarrass  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive :  but 
their  oflTer  of  freedom  and  land  to  all  Christian  immigrants  pre- 
sents a  noble  opportunity  to  attack  slavery  in  its  stronghold, — 
the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States, — and,  by  the  example  of  a 
pure  faith  and  biblical  principles  actuating  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, to  draw  the  population  of  the  Republic  gradually  into  a 
consideration  of  those  claims,  which  the  religion  they  nominally 
profess  has  upon  their  hearts  and  life. 

The  country  forms  a  grand  strategetical  point  in  that  moral 
warfare  which  pure  Christianity  must  direct  against  its  avowed 
and  disguised  opponents.  Hindostan  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  persons ;  but  its  limits  are  not  nearly  equal  to 
those  great  regions  of  South  America  which  may  be  reached 
from  Bogota,  and  its  immediate  environs,  by  river  carriage 
alone.  Even  now  it  is  the  best  centre  for  a  Mission  to  the 
Pagan  Indians  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  great  waters,  that  could 
be  selected.  The  land  forms  at  once  the  gate  and  garrison  of 
two-thirds  of  South  America;  and  if  we  neglect  to  seize  a  share 
of  its  influences  now,  hereafter  our  successors  may  remember 
this  apathy  with  sorrow.  Our  own  island  of  Trinidad,  opposite 
the  Orinoco,  secures,  indeed,  a  part  of  those  advantages  which  the 
inland  navigation  affords,  but  is  obviously  unequal  to  Bogota,  as 
a  central  point  of  operation. 

The  wide  valley  of  Hindostan,  the  great  extent  of  China,  those 
profoundly-interesting  regions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  father- 
land, twice  in  our  history,  of  the  human  race,  the  modem  martyr- 
«isle  of  Madagascar,  the  continent  of  Africa,  all  claiming  aid,  all 
promising  ample  returns,  may  weU  distract  the  efforts  of  British 
Christians ;  but  they  have  prayed  for  these  movements,  and  they 
must  meet  them,  now  that  the  answers  to  many  prayers  have 
been  obtained,  exactly  as  they  were  presented :  yet,  amid  all  the 
demands  of  the  Old  World,  and  its  dying  myriads,  the  new  strange 
voice  from  the  West,  that,  like  the  Macedonian's,  says,  "  Come 
over  and  help  us,^'  will  not,  we  trust,  be  overpowered  and 
forgotten. 
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Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.     Cor* 
rected  by  Himself.     Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

The  Speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay  will  be  welcome,  and  even  popular. 
If  they  do  not  positively  increase  his  oratorical  reputation,  which  it 
would  be  very  absurd  to  expect,  they  will  both  sustain  and  extend  it ; 
and  that  is  more  than  publication  would  achieve  for  far  more  eloquent 
contemporaries.  This  may  be  thought  a  very  questionable  proof  of 
his  success  in  the  art  of  public  speaking;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
doubt  may  be  suggested,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  rise  above  the 
usual  limits  of  a  popidar  and  capricioius  eat,  and  lose  some  of  its 
temporary  rewards  in  the  attempt  to  refine  and  dimify  its  character. 

Oratory  of  the  most  effective  kind  is  transitory  n-om  its  very  nature, 
and  defies  perpetuation.  Even  the  noblest  and  highest  specimens 
of  eloquence  form  no  exception  to  this  natural  law ;  but,  perhaps,  serve 
only  to  bring  it  into  notice.  The  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  ground 
all  their  fame  on  our  historical  belief;  the  authority  of  their  genius 
rests  mainly  on  tradition.  The  name  of  Demosthenes  has  become  a 
synonyme  of  eloquence,  and  summons  to  our  mind  an  image  of  com- 
manding power ;  yet  the  mere  reader  of  his  remaining  Speeches  could 
never  have  attained  the  conviction,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  their 
reputed  popular  effects.  It  is  certain  that  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
irepared  though  they  evidently  are  with  consummate  art,  and  inspired 
>y  the  profoundest  genitis,  would  totally  fail,  not  only  in  arousing 
the  mind  of  the  modem  public,  but  of  conveying  to  the  accomplished 
reader  any  overwhelming  impression  of  their  original  influence  and 
power.  Of  course  it  may  be  said,  in  explanation  of  this  fact,  that  the 
delivery  of  the  speaker  is  wanting,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
audience  vastly  different ;  that  the  style  of  the  popular  appeal  varies 
yet  more  widely  than  the  matter;  that  oratory  is  an  art  adapting 
itself  in  all  ages  to  the  genius  of  the  people ;  that  it  is  intellectual  or 
passionate,  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  an  electric  flash  of  sympathy, 
according  as  the  assembly  addressed  is  more  or  less  refined,  and  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  the  justice,  or  presume  the  goodness,  of  its  cause.  AU 
this  is  true ;  but  the  truth  most  clearly  d^ucible  is  this, — that  the 
subservient  character  of  popular  eloquence  is  fatal  to  its  high  preten- 
sions as  an  art.  What  is  so  partial  and  ephemeral  in  itself,  and  often 
most  eminent  in  its  success  where  it  is  least  competent  to  gratify  the 
ear  of  judgment  or  of  taste,  can  seldom  rise  above  the  class  of  gross 
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expedients.  Prom  its  slavish  nature,  its  ignoble  artifices,  and  its 
almost  inevitable  abuses,  the  art  of  eloquence  must  always  range  lower 
than  the  other  arts  of  imagination,  which  have  truth  for  their  sub- 
stance, and  perpetual  praise  for  their  reward. 

It  is  in  striking  proof  of  the  narrowing  limits  of  oratorical  power, 
that  the  highest  deliberative  assemblies,  in  this  advanced  age  of  the 
world,  are  so  little  subject  to  its  influence.  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  it  has  ever  met  with  admiration  and  applause;  but  the 
orator  who  shall  carry  half-a-dozen  votes  from  the  opposite  benches  is, 
perhaps,  yet  unrisen.  This  does  not,  indeed,  always  or  necessarily 
detract  from  the  genius  of  the  author ;  for  the  failure  of  the  highest 
eloquence,  of  reason  and  passion  interfused,  is  often  due  to  the  preju- 
dice and  predetermination  of  the  hearers,  to  the  coimter-influence  of 
party-feeling,  to  the  want  of  candour,  disinterestedness,  or  moral 
courage.  Yet  this  only  the  more  plainly  shows  the  slavish  nature  of 
this  imposing  art.  The  orator  must  follow  further  than  he  leads ;  to 
improve  in  much,  he  must  pander  to  far  more.  If  he  nobly  dispenses 
with  these  unworthy  compromises,  and  aims  to  lead  his  audience  by 
candid  statements  and  legitimate  appeals,  he  is  doomed  to  lose  his 
labour.  Such  a  man  is  not  necessarily  below  the  requirements  of  his 
art ;  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  is  above  them.  The  eloquence  of 
Burke  was  only  the  less  effective  because  he  was  too  far  above  his 
audience  and  before  his  age,  and  to  him  posterity  will  listen  ¥dth 
increasing  approbation;  for  future  generations  are  the  true  contem- 
poraries of  such  a  man. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  orator^s  defeat  is  fre- 
quently due  to  something  far  nobler  than  prejudice  and  party-feeling. 
The  diflusion  of  a  high  intelligence  in  such  an  assembly  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  power  of  moral  judgment  residing,  for  the  most 
part,  safely  in  all  majorities  of  such  assemblies,  are  principal  elements 
m  this  species  of  passive  resistance,  which  is  thus  fortunately  proof, 
not  merely  against  appeals  of  coarser  character,  but  against  the  subtle 
sophistries  which  too  frequently  pervade  the  higher  efforts  of  impas- 
sioned reason.  The  fallacy  which  is  not  easily  detected  or  exposed  by 
any  one,  is  commonly  felt  and  resisted  by  the  most  admiring  audience. 

The  Parliamentary  career  of  Mr.  Macaulay  affords  a  double  illustra- 
tion of  these  truths.  With  all  his  powers  of  eloquence,  in  which  the 
closest  argument  is  seconded  by  the  most  powerful  rhetoric,  he  has 
never  proved  very  influential  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that,  in  questions  of  pure  policy,  this  failure  is  mainly 
due  to  the  deficient  candour  of  his  audience ;  but  frequently,  when  a 
profounder  principle  is  involved,  he  is  rightly  resisted  by  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  many.  No  one  can  read  these  Speeches  without  feel- 
ing increased  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  accomplished  orator. 
They  are  remarkable  for  clear,  sustained,  and  cumulative  argument ; 
rich  in  historical  allusion;  simple  and  dignified  in  their  appeals; 
almost  perfect  in  their  command  and  discipline  of  language.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  thought  or  word  superfluous,  not  a  di£^e 
sentence,  nor  an  incongruous  idea.  An  opinion  is  entertained,  we 
believe,  by  many,  that  something  factitious,  if  not  absolutely  mere- 
tricious, disfigures  the  set  speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  This  volume, 
at  least,  does  not  bear  out  that  view.     There  is  far  less  questionable 
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rhetoric  here  than  in  many  of  his  brilliant  Essays.  Tet  the  impression 
made  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  intel- 
lect is  figdiigued  by  his  elaborate  and  well-balanced  periods,  while  the 
heart  is  not  sufficiently  refreshed.  The  something  wantii^  consists, 
we  think,  in  the  absence  of  a  moral  earnestness,  the  total  lack  of 
enthusiasm  ;  the  sense  of  weariness  arises  from  the  constant  and  com- 
plete predominance  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Mr.  Macaulay  brings 
unusuSd  powers  to  do  the  work  of  a  partisan.  Even  when  his  reason- 
ing is  most  conclusive,  his  sincerity  is  not  so  warm  as  to  attract  you 
to  his  person;  for  judgment,  and  not  sympathy,  compels  your 
suffrage.  The  slave  of  }u&  imperious  intellect,  you  perhaps  welcome 
an  occasion  for  rebellion  and  dissent. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Macaulay' s  misplaced  ingenuity,  we  may 
instance  his  speech  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  in  February,  1846.  It  was  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  an  Amendment  proposed,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  which  Amendment  declared  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  differential  duties  on  slave-grown  sugar  to  be  *'  imprac- 
ticable and  illusory."  On  merely  economical  principles,  it  was 
admitted  on  both  sides,  no  distinction  could  be  maintained ;  but  it 
was  rightly  argued  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Government,  that,  consider- 
ing how  clearly  this  country  had  expressed  itself  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  what  sacrifices  it  had  already  made,  and  what  active  and 
expensive  measures  it  still  employed,  to  that  end,  a  departure  from 
the  strict  rule  of  commercial  polity  would  only  be  sacrificing  a 
much  lower  to  a  much  higher  order  of  consistency ;  while,  to  counte- 
nance the  hideous  slave-t^e  for  so  paltry  an  advantage,  would  be  to 
prefer  expediency  in  the  smallest,  to  principle  in  its  most  important, 
form.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  Mr.  Macaulay  brightens  his  arms 
and  fortifies  his  position  to  assail  this  argument  and  maintain  the  con- 
trary. He  sets  up,  forsooth,  an  imaginary  wall,  enjoining  perfect 
justice  and  active  consistence ;  and  because  it  is  impracticable  to  con- 
form to  such  a  standard,  and  our  markets  cannot  be  kept  wholly  free 
firom  slave-production  in  one  shape  or  other,  we  must,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly avow  and  countenance  it  in  its  most  abhorrent  form. 

With  this  and  one  or  two  kindred  exceptions,  we  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  speeches  contained  in  the  present  volume  :  they  con- 
tain a  larger  amount  of  political  wisdom  than  we  looked  to  find. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  are  those  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  Mr. 
Macaulay  will  doubtless  be  mentioned  in  the  politicid  history  of  our 
times  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  progressive  measures  which 
have  so  eminently  distinguished  it.  Not  greatly  influential  in  his 
day,  nor  popularly  quoted  at  the  club  or  tavern,  he  is  destined  to  be  a 
living  authority,  when  most  of  his  more  powerful  contemporaries  are 
represented  only  by  a  name.  Acknowledged  at  the  present  as  a  man 
of  letters  among  statesmen,  he  will  one  day  be  known  as  a  statesman 
among  men  of  letters.  Almost  all  that  has  been  said  for  parliamentary 
and  commercial  reform,  is  summed  up  in  the  able  ai^^uments  and 
nervous  language  of  our  orator.  The  Speeches  most  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  are,  that  on  "Copyright,"  and  some  of  the  miscel- 
laneous addresses.  In  them  the  boundless  information  and  graphic 
powers  of  Mr.  Macaxilay  are  freely  drawn  upon  and  exercised ;  and  if 
the  amount  of  literary  and  historic  lore   at  his  command  is  quite 
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unrivalled,  still  rarer  is  his  masterly  and  tasteful  use  of  it.  In  con- 
clusion, we  cannot  regret  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  almost  forced 
into  the  publication  of  his  volume.  The  bookseller  whose  act  of 
appropriation  has  irritated  him  into  this  transaction,  has  really  done 
our  senator  good  service  in  compelling  him  to-do  it  for  hunself; 
and  we  must  remember,  moreover,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who 
incurs  so  large  a  measure  of  the  author's  indignation,  that  he  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  lawless  pirate,  but  a  privateer  sailing  under  letters  of 
marque.  Mr.  Macaulay' s  reputation  might  have  been  taken  at  a 
greater  disadvantage,  if  the  buccaneers  had  delayed  to  fight  for  it  till 
he  could  no  longer  make  his  own  defence,  or,  at  the  worst,  set  his 
good  ship  in  order,  fling  out  his  real  colours,  and  make  it  a  prize 
worth  taking  into  any  port,  whether  of  the  distant  or  the  future. 

The  Sensibility  of  Separate  Souls  considered.  By  Caleb  Webb. 
London^  1854. 

We  know  not  any  ai^^uments  tending  to  disprove  the  sensibility  of 
the  human  soul  in  its  separate  state,  which  do  not  involve  dangerous, 
and  even  fatal,  concessions  to  the  debasing  doctrine  of  Materialism. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  soul  does  not  after  death  exist  in  inde- 
]>endent  consciousness,  do  so  on  grounds  which  equally  avail  to  show  that 
it  cannot  so  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  which  assures  us 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  soxd,  which  does  not  also  ^^uarantee  both  its 
power  of  separate  consciousness,  and  its  attribute  of  unmterrupted  being. 
Take,  for  example,  an  argument  from  the  nature  of  identity.  Identi^ 
is  not  common  to  all  animal  existences  in  their  individual  state,  but 
proper  only  to  man ;  for  true  personality  consists  in  that  moral  principle 
which  underlies  all  the  experiences,  and  is  present  through  all  the 
changes,  to  which  the  human  individual  is  exposed.  Man  **  possesses 
a  sense  of  permanence  in  connexion  with  a  sense  of  change ;"  and  this 
sense  of  permanence  it  is  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute, 
which  has  only  a  succession  of  sensations,  and  no  consciousness  or 
central  principle  of  unity.  We  arrive,  then,  at  the  great  truth,  that 
consciousness  is  essential  to  the  being  of  man  ;  that  it  is  not,  like  ani- 
mal existence,  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  disintegration  of  the  bodily 
frame,  because  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  really  dependent  on  it ;  and 
(as  Bishop  Butler  argues)  there  is  nothing  in  the  known  character  of 
death  which  is  antagonistic  or  destructive  to  this  spiritual,  thinking, 
and  conscious  principle  of  being.  Thus  much  may  be  said,  even  to  the 
sceptic,  on  behalf  both  of  the  immortality  and  uninterrupted  sensibility 
of  the  soul ;  but  the  Christian,  who  doubts  not  the  former,  but  wants 
assurance  of  the  latter  state,  may  learn  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other, 
even  on  philosophical  principles;  for  if  (as  he  believes)  the  soul  is 
indeed  independent  of  the  body,  and  survives  when  this  is  wholly 
dissolved,  and  the  marvellous  brain  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  vilest  dust,  the  soul  must  continue  indiscerptible,  and  exercise  at 
least  that  consciousness  which  is  characteristic  of  ils  nature,  insepa- 
rable even  from  the  notion  of  identity,  and  necessary  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  its  uninterrupted  being. 

But  the  Christian  is  not  lefb,  in  a  point  of  so  much  personal 
interest,  to  a  dependence  on  his  own  reason.  That  kind  of  assurance 
with  which  worldly  moralists  profess  to  be  quite  satisfied,  is  for  him 
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only  secondary  and  corroboratiye.  Fhilosopby,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
entirely  favourable  to  his  pious  wish ;  but  only  revelation  can  afford 
him  perfect  confidence;  and  this  he  is  not  left  without.  He  who 
declared  himself  to  be  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob," 
has  condescended  to  make  the  additional  declaration,  that  "he  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ; "  as  though  he  would  urge  upon 
our  minds  the  consoling  inference,  itself  the  direct  assertion  of  another 
scripture,  that  "  to  be  absent  from  the  body  "  is,  in  the  case  of  all  his 
saints,  to  be  immediately  '*  present  with  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Webb's  little  volume  is  worthy  of  perusal.  In  the  first  part,  he 
considers  the  general  argument ;  and,  in  tne  second,  offers  some  remarics 
upon  a  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  each  of  which 
he  finds  the  consciousness  of  the  intermediate  state  to  be  more  or  less 
distinctly  asserted  or  implied.  To  the  whole  of  his  textual  elucida- 
tions we  could  not  subscribe.  Some,  as  we  think,  are  palpably  erro- 
neous ;  others  are  strained  to  the  author's  purpose.  The  scriptural 
argimient  is  not,  we  conceive,  done  vigorous  and  substantial  justice  to. 
Perhaps  a  more  accurate  and  extensive  critical  knowledge  would  have 
served  him  better.  But  we  are  happy  to  commend  this  thoughtful 
effort  as  in  the  main  correct,  and  evincing  no  small  amount  of  evan- 
gelical feeling  and  discernment. 

Discovery:    a   Poem.      By  Edward    Aldam    Leatham,    M.A. 
London :  Walton  and  Maberly.       1853. 

If  published  a  century  ago,  this  graceful  poem  would  have  justly 
brought  r^utation  to  its  author;  at  the  present  time  it  will  be  as 
justly  left  to  the  partial  admiration  of  his  friends.  Such  productions 
mark  the  high  cultivation  of  the  age,  but  do  not  greatly  distinguish 
the  individual.  It  is  in  art,  as  in  other  spheres  of  mental  action : 
originality  alone  shows  eminent  power,  and  the  excellence  of  a  work 
is  no  oeri»in  indication  of  the  author's  genius.  Many  a  mariner  now 
pushes  his  keel  beyond  Hispaniola,  and  even  "grates  the  golden 
isles  "  of  the  Pacific  ;  but  the  merit  of  Columbus  is  not  so  readily  out- 
matched ;  for  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  follow  in  his  wake  as  to  set  his 
celebrated  egg  in  upright  posture.  If  we  could  forget  the  poems  of 
Rogers  and  Campbell,  the  verses  of  Mr.  Leatham  would  have  for  us 
the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  beauty,  and  we  should  hail  the  advent 
of  a  real  poet.  As  it  is,  however,  we  nave  pleasure  in  transcribing  the 
following  lines,  which  are  creditable  to  their  author's  taste  and  skill, — 

"  Then  Comineroe  learn'd  in  triumph  to  expand 
Her  snowy  wings  upon  the  bustling  strand, 
And,  like  a  prisoned  bird  from  dnruice  iVee, 
Rode  every  blast,  and  tempted  every  sea ; 
Nor  roam'd  alone,  for  Plenty  soarM  behind. 
And  shook  her  golden  lap  for  all  mankind. 
Piled  with  those  orient  spoils  and  gems  that  shine. 
Like  stars  unrisen,  in  Golconda's  mine, 
Or  apioe  that  breathes  upon  the  bidmy  rest 
Of  fragrant  Ind,  and  Araby  the  blest. 
But  brighter  gems  the  bounteous  goddess  bore. 
And  sweeter  frankincense  from  shore  to  shore, — 
llie  scents  that  breathe  Idalian  groves  among, 
And  all  the  priceless  jewelry  of  song." 
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The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel :  with  other  Lyrical  Poems.     By 
Gerald  Massey.    Third  Edition.     Bogue.     1854. 

The  poetry  of  Gerald  Massey  is  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
preceding.  It  is  all  instinct  with  individual  power,  and  much  of  it  is 
stroi^ly  tinctured  with  popular  and  current  tendencies.  While  only 
one  of  these  qualities  is  the  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
they  have  both  conspired  to  give  the  author  an  unusual  popularity. 
In  this  improved  edition  of  his  Poems,  Mr.  Massey  has  thought  fit  to 
retain  the  democratic  songs  which  first  attracted  to  him  the  public 
notice ;  but  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  they  are  not  able  to  fix  or  to 
reward  it.  He  intimates,  in  the  very  interesting  Preface  now  first 
published,  that  they  are  valuable  only  as  "  the  out-come  of  a  marked 
and  peculiar  experience,*'  and  were  intended  to  be  *'  read  in  the  light 
or  gloom  of  that  experience,"  as  recorded  in  the  brief  Memoir  affixed. 
Certainly,  those  pohtical  pieces,  however  spirited,  and  stirring  with  a 
truly  fanatic  animus,  are  everyway  inferior  and  unworthy ;  while  the 
love-poetry  of  Mr.  Massey  is  very  pure  and  sweet,  and  frequently  rivals 
the  most  genuine  strains  of  Burns.  But  this  "  poet  of  the  people  " 
evinces  a  degree  of  culture,  both  of  the  imagination  and  expression, 
perhaps  never  equally  exhibited  by  one  so  recently  emerging  from  his 
bitter  lot.  The  Ballad  which  gives  title  to  this  volume,  is  a  tissue  of 
poetic  beauties,  of  which  the  Laureate  himself  might  be  proud ;  it  is 
at  once  so  elaborate  and  so  simple.  We  make  room  for  a  few  verses 
of  this  charming  poem:— 

"  Babe  Chriatabd  wm  royally  bom  ! 

For  when  the  earth  was  flusht  with  flowers, 
And  drencht  with  beauty  in'foinbow  showers, 
She  came  through  golden  gates  of  Mora. 

"  No  chamber  arras-pictm^d  rotmd, 

"Where  sonbeamB  golden  gorgeous  gloom, 
And  touch  its  glories  into  bloom, 
And  footsteps  fall  ?nthouten  sound, 

"  Was  her  Birth-place  that  merry  May-morn  ; 
No  gifts  were  heapt,  no  bells  were  rung. 
No  healths  were  crown'd,  no  songs  were  sung, 
When  dear  Babe  Christabel  was  born : 

"  But  Nature  on  the  darling  smiled. 

And  with  her  beauty's  blessing  crown'd : 
Lore  brooded  o'er  tiie  hallowed  ground. 
And  there  were  Angels  with  the  Child  1 


"  With  glancing  lights  and  shimmering  shade. 

And  cheeks  that  toucht  and  ripelier  bura'd, 
May-Roses  in  at  the  lattice  yearu'd 
A-tiptoe,  and  Good  Morrow  bade. 

''  No  purple  and  fine  linen  might 

Be  hoarded  up  for  her  sweet  sake : 
But  Mother's  love  shall  clothe  and  make 
The  little  wearer  richly  dight ! " 
2  p  2 
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The  Musings  of  a  Spirit.     A  Poem.     By  Creorge  Marsland. 

London :  Pickering.     1853. 
Morbida;    or^  Passion  Past^  and  other  Po^ns.     Saunders  and 

Otley.     1854. 
Summer    Sketches.      By   Bessy   Bayner   Parkes.      Chapman. 

1854. 

Mb.  MiJiSLAKD's  little  volume  contains  many  striking  thoughts, 
expressed  with  considerable  felicity  and  force.  His  style,  however,  is 
too  metaphysical  to  be  read  with  continued  pleasure.  His  senti- 
ments, which  are  really  sound  and  Christian,  would  be  less  liable  to 
misconstruction  in  simple,  axiomatic  prose ;  and  there  is  nothing,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  the  substance  of  his  "  Mtisin^s,'^  to  make  either  the 
phrase  or  form  of  poetry  desirable.  There  is  no  want  of  clearness 
in  the  author's  language  or  ideas,  separately  considered ;  but  the  con- 
nexion of  the  whole  is  not  so  apparent  as  to  secure  a  pleasurable  sense 
of  harmony  and  proportion. 

The  book  called  "  Morbida  " — and  which  needs  no  second  title — is  the 
production  of  one  who  has  evidently  received  his  inspiration  at  second 
hand.  Unable  to  elaborate  it  for  himself,  he  freely  dilutes  some  of  the 
finest  of  English  poetry ;  but  so  feeble  a  menstruum  cannot  hold  it  in 
solution :  much  of  it  floats  on  his  page  in  fragments,  serving  the  place 
of  mottoes ;  while  still  more  sinks  down,  and  forms  a  rich  deposit  of 
quotation  in  the  shape  of  notes.  A  careless  or  malicious  binder  might 
cut  oif  the  interest  of  this  volume  by  a  single  process  of  curtailment. 

Miss  Bessy  Rayner  Parkes  writes  clever  verses  in  nervous  and  well- 
chosen  language.  There  is  a  freshness  and  raciness  in  these 
'*  Sketches  "  which  is  very  pleasing ;  but  the  pleasure  is  diminished  by 
occasional  intimations  of  sympathy  with  certain  new  views  respecting* 
woman  and  her  social  position,  more  popular  in  America  than  in  this 
country. 

The  Ultimate  and  Proximate  B^snlts  of  Redemption :  chiefly 
deduced  firom  the  Oath  sworn  unto  Abraham.  By  H.  E. 
Head^  A.M.,  Rector  of  Feniton,  Devon.  London  :  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

On  opening  this  volume,  we  were  rather  taken  by  surprise  to  find, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  that  by  the  *'  ultimate  results  of  redemp- 
tion ''  was  intended  nothing  less  than  the  final  and  eternal  restoration 
of  the  entire  race  of  man  ;  and  that  the  main  object  of  the  author  was 
to  establish  that  dogma.  And  we  were  scarcely  less  surprised  to  find 
that  by  the  "proximate  results  "  wc  are  to  understand,  first,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  righteous  in  this  life,  and  then — as  "  preliminary  to  the 
full  development  of  the  great  and  final  results  of  redemption — the 
judgments  of  God,  issuing  from  his  more  awful  attributes  of  justice 
and  holiness,  in  their  tremendous  majesty,  overwhelming,  like  the 
depths  of  the  ocean^  the  impenitent  sinners  with  fiery  indignation, 
and  the  trembling  saints  with  horrible  fear  for  '  the  ungodly  &at  for- 
sake thy  (his)  law."*  His  starting-point,  in  the  formation  of  his  creed 
on  the  subject  of  redemption,  appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election^  as  generally  held  by  the  Calvinistic  school ;  but 
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he  has  hcen  evideutly  startled,  and  frightened  "  out  of  his  propriety/' 
hy  the  consequences  which  he  has  felt  or  supposed  to  he  logically 
deducihle  from  "  that  form  of  doctrine."  So,  from  what  we  should  he 
disposed  to  call  the  extreme  of  believing  too  little^  as  to  the  extent 
and  results  of  redemption,  he  has  passed — by  a  process  of  sentiment 
rather  than  of  reasoning — ^than  which  nothing  is  more  natiiral  and 
common — ^to  the  opposite  extreme  of  believing  too  much.  And  in  this 
extreme  he  is  disposed  to  rest. 

"According  to  the  gospel  of  apocryphal  angels,"  he  says,  "the 
whole  mass  of  mankind,  a  very  small  fragmentary  part  excepted,  are 
created  for  the  purpose  of  suffering,  are  predestined  to  suffer  (a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  is  all  that  we  gain,  when  we  endeavour 
to  disting^h  in  these  cases)  intense  torture  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity ;  so  that,  millions  after  millions  of  centuries  having 
passed  away,  their  torments  are  always  beginning,  and  never  ending. 
But,  according  to  Scripture,  directly,  inferentially,  and  typically,  a 
very  different  doctrine  is  taught.  Jehovah  is  good  to  all,  and  his  ten- 
der mercies  shall  be  over  all  his  works.  He  will  not  always  chide,  nor 
keep  his  anger  for  ever.  The  remedy  which  his  love  has  provided  will 
be  more  than  co-extensive  with  the  evil  which  his  wisdom  permitted ; 
and  the  remedy,  efficacious,  in  the  first  instance,  in  regard  to  the  electa 
shall  prove  universally  efficacious  at  last.  All  shall  be  restored, — all 
shall  be  brought  to  Christ."— Pp.  7,  8. 

The  author's  definitions  of  various  theological  terms  are,  where  it 
seems  necessary,  expanded  and  liberidized,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  this 
theory.  And  the  following  is  an  instance  of  expansion  in  the  meaning 
of  a  term,  in  accommodation  to  the  author's  expanded  views  of  the 
great  subject  of  his  volume : — 

"The  righteousness  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "is  the  free  gift  of  God, 
— a  remedy  co-extensive  with,  efficacious  against,  and  superabundant 
over,  the  evil  incurred  by  the  fall  of  man ;  which  remedy,  causing, 
as  its  primary  effect,  a  salutary  hatred  of  sin  in  all  who  receive  it, 
effectually  works  the  salvation,  first  of  the  elect,  subsequently  of  all 
mankind." — P.  x. 

Where  such  alteration  is  not  necessary  for  that  purpose,  his 
definitions  retain  the  strict  Calvinian  type,  as  in  the  following 
instance : — 

"  Grace  is  a  state  of  indefectible  security,  acceptance,  favour,  and 
friendship  with  Jehovah,  undeserved  and  unsought  by  men,  supposing 
the  temporary  co-existence  of  a  new  and  holy  with  a  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt nature,  the  sin  of  the  latter  being  atoned  for." — P.  xiv. 

These  extracts  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  conception  and 
treatment  of  his  main  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  Millen- 
nium, the  New  Creation,  and  other  topics  which  he  takes  up,  as  being 
ancillary  to  it.  The  work  is  writen  in  a  warm,  evangelical  tone ;  and 
the  exhortations  in  which  it  abounds,  and  which  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  work  was,  in  great  part,  composed  in  the  form  of  sermons,  are  ear- 
nest and  practical.  But,  independently  of  what  we  have  already  noted, 
he  deals  in  interpretations  and  comments,  in  which  we  cannot  follow 
him.  As,  when  he  says,  "  The  appointment  of  Matthias  "  (to  be  an 
Apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas)  "  was  an  act  of  hasty  zeal,  rebuked,  in 
due  time,  by  the  appointment  of  Paul ;"  that  "  Mclchizedek  was  not  a 
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type  of  Christ,  but  of  belicTers;"  and  that  ''the  bright  beam  of 
'  universal  grace '  shines  away  all  difficulties." — ^P.  64.  The  theory  of 
Mr.  Head,  like  many  others,  raises  more  cloud  and  mist  than  it  dis- 
pels. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or^  The  Story  of  my  Education. 
By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,'' 
&c.     E&ibui^h  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1854. 

Thb  able  author  of ''  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  and  "  Footprints  of 
the  Creator,"  has  here  given  an  instructive  and  interesting  record  of  the 
progress  of  his  own  mental  training.  The  son  of  a  small  Cromarty  ship- 
master,— his  family  connexions  being  amongst  the  better  class  of  mecha- 
nics, and  himself  working  for  many  years  as  a  stonemason, — ^he  is  fuUy 
competent  to  describe  the  habits,  feelings,  and  tendencies  of  the  work- 
ing population,  and  has  brought  out  his  views  upon  these  questions  in 
the  form  of  a  running  commentary  upon  his  own  career.  The  work 
traces,  in  graceful  language,  the  steps  «by  which  a  thoughtful  lad, 
favoured  by  no  external  advantages,  was  lei  to  cultivate  his  powers  of 
observation,  until  he  has  become  a  geologist  of  European  reputation. 
The  solitary  sea-shore,  the  storm-beaten  cliff,  the  wild  ravine  and 
heathery  moor,  have  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  serious  moral 
instruction  of  the  humble  domestic  circle,  the  chief  stimulants  of  his 
onward  progress,  as  they  have  stood  to  him  in  place  of  academic  halls. 
We  trace  his  career,  from  hewing  stones  in  a  quarry,  till  we  find  him 
recognised  in  literature  as  the  Editor  of  the  "  Witness,"  and  in  science 
as  the  author  of  two  of  the  most  populaf  works  in  the  range  of 
geology. 

We  quote  the  following  remarks  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  youth :  "  There  is  a  transition-time  in  which  the 
strength  and  independence  of  the  latent  man  begin  to  min^e  with 
the  wilfulness  and  indiscretion  of  the  mere  boy,  which  is  more  peril- 
ous than  any  other,  and  in  which  many  more  downward  careers  of 
recklessness  and  folly  begin,  that  end  in  wreck  and  ruin,  than  in  all 
the  other  years  of  life  which  intervene  between  childhood  and  old  age. 
The  growing  lad  should  be  wisely  and  tenderly  dealt  with  at  this 
critical  stage.  The  severity  that  would  fain  compel  the  implicit  sub- 
mission yielded  at  an  earlier  period,  would  probably  succeed,  if  his 
character  were  a  strong  one,  in  insuring  but  his  ruin.  It  is  at  this 
transition-stage  that  boys  run  off  to  sea  from  parents  and  masters,  or, 
when  tall  enough,  enlist  in  the  army  for  soldiers.  The  strictly  ortho'* 
dox  parent,  if  more  severe  than  wise,  succeeds,  occasionally,  in  driving, 
during  this  crisis,  his  son  into  Popery  or  infidelity ;  and  the  sternly 
moral  one,  in  landing  his  in  utter  profligacy.  But,  leniently  and 
judiciously  dealt  with,  the  dangerous  period  passes :  in  a  few  years,  at 
most, — in  some  instances,  in  even  a  few  months, — the  sobriety  inci- 
dental to  a  further  development  of  character  ensues,  and  the  wild  boy 
settles  down  into  a  rational  yoimg  man." 

The  reflections  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  working  classes 
are  among  the  best  portions  of  the  work.  The  following  discrimi- 
nating remarks  have  reference  primarily  to  Scotland,  but  will  apply  to 
the  same  classes  elsewhere ;  ''  Between  the  workmen  that  pass  seden- 
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tary  lives  within  doors,  such  as  weavers  and  tailors,  and  those  who 
labour  in  the  open  air,  such  as  masons  and  ploughmen,  there  exists  a 
grand  generic  difference.  Sedentary  mechanics  are  usually  less  con- 
tented than  laborious  ones;  and  as  they  almost  always  work  in 
parties,  and  as  their  comparatively  light,  though  often  long  and 
wearily-plied,  employments  do  not  so  much  strain  their  respiratory 
organs  but  that  they  can  keep  up  an  interchange  of  ideas  when  at 
their  toils,  they  are  generalhr  much  better  able  to  state  their 
grievances,  and  much  more  fluent  in  speculating  on  their  causes. 
They  develope  more  freely  than  the  laborious  out-of-door  workers  of 
the  countiy,  and  present,  as  a  class,  a  more  intelligent  aspect.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  open-air  worker  does  so  overcome  his  diffi- 
culties as  to  get  fairly  developed,  he  is  usually  of  a  fresher  and  more 
vigorous  type  than  the  sedentary  one.  Bums,  Hogg,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, are  the  literary  representatives  of  the  order;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  stand  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Thoms,  Bloom- 
fields,  and  Tannahills  that  represent  the  sedentary  workmen.  The 
silent,  solitary,  hard-toiled  men,  if  nature  has  put  no  better  stuff  in 
them  than  that  of  which  stump-orators  and  Chartist  lecturers  are 
made,  remain  silent,  repressed  by  their  circumstances ;  but  if  of  a 
higher  grade,  and  if  they  once  do  get  their  mouths  opened,  they  speak 
with  power,  and  bear  with  them  into  our  literatiu*e  the  freshness  of 
the  green  earth,  and  the  freedom  of  the  open  sky." 

The  volume  contains  much  relating  to  the  writer's  favourite  geolo- 
gical pursuits,  and  is  well  calculated  to  create  a  love  for  the  beauties 
and  marvels  of  nature.  To  the  young,  especially  to  those  who  are 
apt  to  consider  their  humble  circumstances  as  adverse  to  mental  culti- 
vation, the  work  will  prove  as  stirring  as  a  trumpet-blast,  which  calls 
them,  by  precept  and  example,  to  the  exercise  and  development  of 
such  latent  powers  as  they  possess. 

Notices  at  Portraits  Historiques  et  Litt^raires.  Far  M.  Mignet^ 
de  P  Acad^mie  Fran^aise^  Secretaire  perp^tud  de  T  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.  Deux  Yob.  l8mo. 
Paris:  Charpentier. 

With  the  exception  of  the  volumes  which  we  now  propose  to  consider 
briefly,  all  M.  Mignet's  works  have,  we  believe,  appeared  before  the 
public  in  an  English  translation ;  and,  assuredly,  if  the  "  Notice9  et 
Portraits  Historigues^'  are  still  comparatively  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  it  is  from  no  inferiority  on  their  part.  They  evidence, 
indeed,  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  author's  "  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  betray  what  we  should 
call  the  esprit  de  si/steme,  which  is  so  apparent  in  ahnost  every  parar 
graph  of  the  earlier  production.  They  have,  besides,  the  peculiar 
merit  of  completing  M.  Mignet's  philosophical  r^sum/,  and  of  iQus- 
trating  Mfy  several  incidents  in  the  greatest  event  of  modem  times. 
Most  of  the  men  whose  biography  M.  Mignet  has  written,  all  those,  in 
fact, — except  Livingston, — who  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  are  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  Revolution ;  and  they  have,  more  or  less, 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  political  institutions  which 
superseded  the  ancien  regime.    Sieyes,  Roederer,  Talleyrand,  Broussais, 
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Merlin,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Datmon,  Micbaud,  BaynonardfFrajBsinoiu,— 
such  are  the  chief  names  which  grace  M.  Mignet's  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits :  such  are  a  few  of  the  characters  he  has  judged  with  an  impar- 
tiality we  would  gladly  see  more  general  amongst  historians.  M.  Cousin 
once  said  of  our  author :  ^^Ah!  voila  M,  Mignet^  qui  dit  aoec  digmt^ 
dee  chases  justes  /'*    No  better  motto  could  be  prefixed  to  the  Notices, 

One  thought  must  strike  painfully  all  those  who  will  read  with 
attention  these  beautiful  volumes.  The  French  BeTolution  was  the 
only  great  social  movement  whose  leaders  proclaimed  a  direct  anta- 
gonism to  religion.  The  IdMogues,  as  Bonaparte  called  them,  the 
members  of  the  Auteuil  Society,  were  the  disciples  of  the  JSncj^chp^die. 
Applying  to  moral  questions  that  vigorous  analytical  process  which 
they  had  inherited  from  Condillac,  and  which  had  achieved  such 
splendid  results  in  the  sphere  of  science,  they  reduced  virtue  to  a 
mathematical  formula,  and  inaugurated  utilitarianism.  Thus,  by  a 
natural  deduction,  Broussais  was  brought  to  consider  man  as  a  mere 
assemblage  of  well-appointed  ora^s.  *'  He  does  not  recognise  in  him,'* 
writes  M.  Mignet,  "  a  spiritual  principle  distinct  from  the  material 
element.  Man  feels  through  his  nerves ;  his  viscera  are  the  seat  of  his 
passions  and  instincts ;  thought  is  produced  in  his  brain ;  his  personality 
resides  in  his  organism.  But  this  is  not  all.  These  various  sets  of 
apparatus  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  just  now  stated.  Feeling  is 
a  nervous  product ;  passion,  a  visceral  aid ;  intellect,  a  cerebral  secre- 
tion ;  and  the  ayo,  a  general  property  of  living  matter." 

For  a  society  composed  of  beings  thus  constituted,  Yolney's  Cate- 
chism, and  Defffcutt  de  Tracy's  Commentaries  on  Montesquieu,  formed 
an  appropriate  l^slative  code ;  but  how  long  could  a  society  of  ^Ency- 
ehpedistes  last  ?  That  was  another  question.  The  First  Consul  took 
upon  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by  refusing  the  sanction  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  power  to  the  Utopian  schemes  which  originated 
with  the  Voltairean  school  of  philosophers.  If  the  attacks  directed 
against  Christianity  were  marked  by  a  violence  amounting  generally 
to  downright  rabidity,  we  must  acknowledge,  per  contra,  that  the 
Ultramontanist  reaction,  which  unavoidably  took  place  at  the  b^^inning 
of  the  Bestoration,  ran  into  excesses  of  another  description.  MM.  de 
Bonald,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and  de  Lamennais  exposed  the  absurdities  of 
materialist  infidelity ;  but  with  all  their  talent,  their  logic,  and  their 
eloquence,  they  did  not  succeed  in  bolstering  up  Jesuitism. 

The  notices  of  Count  Sim&n,  Sismondi,  Charles  Comte,  Ancillon, 
Bignon,  Bossi,  Cabanis,  Droz,  originally  delivered,  as  well  as  their 
predecessors,  in  the  shape  of  discourses  at  the  public  sittings  of  the 
Acadhde  dee  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiques^  have  been  added  by 
M.  Mignet,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  more  than  merely  express  our  admiration  of 
the  lucidity  and  power  with  which  these  several  morceaux  are  written. 
We  might  apply  to  the  author  the  compliment  he  paid  one  day  to 
M.  Flourens,  and  say  most  sincerely  that  in  ^26>^^literature  he  has 
equalled  Fontenelle,  Thomas,  d'Alembert,  and  Cuvier.  The  Life  of 
Franklin  came  out  a  few  years  ago  as  a  pamphlet,  when  Socialist  doc- 
trines had  reached  their  climax  of  popularity. 

The  Journal  des  D^hats  for  June  28th,  1853,  contained  a  panegyric 
on  Theodore  JouflBroy,  which  was  rather  sharply,  but  justly,  critici^  at 
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the  time  of  its  appearance.  M.  Mignet,  we  are  afraid,  is  too  much 
incliued  to  consider  the  IntHtnt  de  Frantx  as  a  proper  focus  of  oppo- 
sition against  the  Government.  He  cannot  forget  the  warfare  he 
conduct^  in  the  NaUonaL  thirty  years  since,  and  which  ended  with 
the  Bevolution  of  1830.  But,  hetween  ourselves,  the  less  said  of  what 
was  then  called  la  Jeune  France^  the  better.  Jouffroy,  notwith- 
standing all  his  talent  as  a  writer,  is  a  teacher  for  whom  we  can  feel 
no  sympathy :  he  was  the  representative  of  a  generation  of  men  who 
had  all  the  scepticism  of  the  Auteuil  coterie,  without  their  indomitable 
energy, — men  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  oscillating 
between  Saint-Simonism,  Fourierism,  and  Hegelianism ;  and  of  whom 
Alfred  de  Musset  has  so  aptly  exclaimed : — 

**  Vhypoeritie  e^tmorte, — on  ne  croit  pltu  aux  prStret ; 
Mait  la  vertu  te  meuri, — <mi  ne  eroitpfus  d  JDieu." 

Such  lives  should  be  held  up  to  us  as  warnings,  not  as  patterns  for 
imitation. 

M^moires  d^  Alexandre  Dumas.     Premiere  S^rie,  Quinze  Vols. ; 

Seoonde  S^rie,  Vols.  I.-V.     Bruxelles :  Mfline. 
M^moires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris.     Par  le  Docteur  L.  V^ron. 
Vols.  I.,  II.     Paris :  Gabriel  de  Gonet. 

The  nineteenth  centxiry  has  only  just  accomplished  half  its  career, 
and  we  find  it  already  settling  its  accounts  with  posterity.  "Whether 
a  feeling  of  vanity  prompte  MM.  Alexandre  Dumas  and  V^ron 
to  make  their  confessions  to  the  public,  or  that  they  are  actually 
moved  by  the  praiseworthy  desire  of  assuming  their  share  of  the  com- 
mon responsibility,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine :  at  all  events, 
Number  One  protrudes  itself  just  now  wit^  more  than  usual  boldness 
before  the  reading  world,  and  every  homme  de  lettres,  casting  his  looks 
back  upon  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years,  confidently  exclaims, 
on  behalf  of  each  of  the  authors,  "  Quorum  pars  maanafuiP* 

There  is,  we  freely  acknowledge,  much  truth  m  this;  the  period 
comprised  between  1800  and  1852  has  been  the  golden  age  of  the 
"  Fourth  Estate ; "  and  our  French  "  brethren  of  the  quill "  have  had  a 
long  opportunity  of  showing  their  abilities  as  political  rulers.  We  do 
not  wish  to  explun  how  they  betrayed  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
— how  they  brought  about  their  own  ruin, — ^how  they  degraded  the 
press  to  the  vilest  purposes ;  but  when,  as  early  as  1842,  M.  Alphonse 
Karr  wrote  the  following  sentences,  he  was  only  saying  aloud  what 
was  in  every  one's  mind : — 

"  The  press  (observe,  only  tua  res  offitur,  French  Journalism)  is  a 
power  winch  may  be  compared  to  a  fungus ;  for  it  is  self-produced. 

''  The  press  is  a  fungus  which  sprang  up  one  morning  from  the 
detritus  of  all  the  other  powers. 

"  The  press  has  devoured  every  thing  else. 

'*  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  fattened  on  the  substance  of  every 
other  liberty. 

"  It  is  bursting  from  indigestion  and  plethora." 

Such  circumstances,  however,  are  precisely  those  which  render  the 
recent  works  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  of  Dr.  Veron  highly  interesting ; 
and  when  M.  Villemain  has  completed  his  Autobiography,  when  the 
promised  Memoirs  of  MM.  Guizot  and  Lamennais  and  of  Madame  Sand 
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i^pear,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  pretty  correctly  the  polilacal  and 
literary  history  of  France  siaoe  the  Restoration. 

M.  y^n's  volumes  seem  carefully  written;  they  contain  parti- 
culars, hitherto  unknown,  respecting  some  leading  characters  of  the 
day;  and  the  moral  sentiments  in  which  the  Doctor  habitually 
indulges  are  good,  although  rather  solenm,  considering  that  they 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  quondam-director  of  the  opera.  The  best 
part  of  the  work  is,  we  should  say,  still  to  come. 

Alexandre  Dumas  maintains  his  reputation  as  the  8cudertf  of  the 
nineteenth  century, — 

"  Dont  la  fertile  plume 
Peui  tout  lee  mou  tofie peine  eiifanter  un  volume" 

His  Memoirs  are  assuming  a  most  formidable  shape;  and,  the 
twentieth  instalment  bringing  us  only  down  to  the  year  1832,  we  may 
expect  that  the  sum  total  will  be  what  is  called,  in  algebraical  language, 
"an  impossible  quantity."  Still,  these  biographical  reminiscences 
deserve  to  be  read.  The  chapters  on  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  Nodier, 
Babbe,  Lamennais,  are  excellent :  the  account  of  the  revolution  of 
1830  is  dashed  off  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Our  experience  of  men  and  things  does  not  go  so  far  back  as  a.b. 
1800 ;  but  whilst  perusing  the  works  noticed  in  this  article,  we  could 
not  help  remarking  how  many  grands  hommes  there  mentioned  have 
outlived  an  apparently  well-earned  reputation.  Geniuses  who  were  to 
change  the  constitution  of  society, — if  still  belonging  to  our  sublunary 
world, — have  sobered  down  into  model  Conservatives ;'  femmes  income 
prises  are  reconciled  to  the  happiness  of  the  fire-side;  and  hirsute 
critics,  who  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  ce  polisson  de  Maeine^ 
would  most  certainly  recommend  to  you  a  few  weeks*  stay  at  a 
lunatic  asylum,  if  you  were  to  preach  in  a  feuilleton  the  Uterary  doc- 
trines they  were  wont  to  advocate  thirty  years  ago.  The  Memoirs  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  have  some  of  the  features  of  a  vast  necropolis ;  and 
we  have  found  enshrined  in  those  catacombs  several  worthies  respect- 
ing whom  the  wonder  is  that  they  ever  emerged  from  oblivion. 

Les  Guftpes :  Moeurs  Contemporaines.  Par  M.  Alphonse  Karr, 
Quatre  Vols.  Paris  :  Victor  Lecou. 
We  do  not  intend,  in  our  reviews  of  French  literature,  to  omit  the 
lighter  productions  which  are  still  poured  forth  with  undiminished 
energy.  The  Balzac  school  of  novels,  the  works  of  Eugene  Sue,  and 
the  earlier  rights-of-women  effusions  of  Geoige  Sand,  have  been 
handled  by  other  critics :  they  are  now  judged  as  pictures  of  a  society 
whose  distinguishing  feature  was  refined  corruption.  We  feel  inclined 
neither  to  revert  to  Frederic  Souli^'s  Memoires  du  Diable^  nor  to 
search  into  the  metaphysical  refinements  of  Xa  Peau  de  Chagrin  ;  but 
keenness  of  observation  is  not  always  allied  with  grossness,  and 
novelists  do  not  invariably  select  for  their  heroes  the  stars  of  the 
^'Newgate  Calendar."  Madame  Ancelot*s  Qabrielle,  and  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin's  Largnon,  are  sketches  we  can  safely  recommend  to 
our  readers.  Emile  Souvestre's  sombre  descriptions  betaray  the  author's 
honest  indignation  at  the  hollowncss  of  our  boasted  conventionalisms  ; 
and  M.  Louis  Reybaud  is  a  satirist  the  accuracy  of  whose  views  few 
will  venture  to  dispute. 
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Amongst  the  modem  French  writers  entitled  to  attention  as  faithful 
delineators  of  men  and  manners,  M.  Alphonse  Karr  holds  a  conspicuous 
rank.  Under  the  oddest  appellations,  and  an  uncommon  di4>la7  of 
eccentricity,  he  has  puhlished  a  goodly  shelf-full  of  novels,  which, 
remarkable  as  they  are  for  imagination  and  style,  seem  still  more  so 
as  efl^ions  of  the  most  brilliant  wit.  Les  ChuSp€$  originally  appeared 
in  monthly  numbers  or  volumes,  containing  bitter,  but  not  offensive, 
criticisms  on  all  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  day.  Issued  for  the 
first  time  more  than  ten  ^^^ears  ago,  they  immediately  obtained  great 
popularity,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  conjmred  up  a  host  of  imitators. 
M.  Leon  Gozlan's  Noumlles  a  la  Main,  however,  and  le  Mblkmhile 
Jacob's  Papillons  Nairs,  were  soon  forgotten ;  whilst  M.  Parr's 
"  Wasps  *'  went  on  stinging  in  every  direction  with  renewed  energy. 
We  have  selected  this  work  for  peculiar  notice,  because  it  exhibits  the 
chief  features  of  the  author's  talent ;  and  we  think  that  a  judicious 
selection  of  paragraphs  taken  from  Les  Chuepes,  and  from  M.  Karr's 
novels,  would  produce  a  volume  worthy  of  bemg  placed  by  the  side  of 
La  Eochefoucauld's  Maximei. 

The  Tent  and  the  Altar :  or,  Sketches  of  Patriarchal  Life.     By 

the  Eev.  J.  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.    London :  Arthur  Hall, 

Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 
The  Comforter :    or.  Thoughts  on  the  Influences  of  the  Holy 

Spirit.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  D.D.     London :  Arthur 

HaU,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 
The  Great  Sacrifice  :  or,  The  Gospel  according  to  Leviticus.     By 

the  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  D.D.     London :   J.  P.  Shaw.    1854. 
Signs  of  the  Times :  or.  The  Moslem  and  his  End,  the  Christian 

and  his  Hope.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  D.D.     London  : 

Arthur  HaU,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1854. 
Thebe  is  a  degree  of  literary  productiveness,  which  almost  of  itself 
evinces  genius.  Apart  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  we  have  always 
admired  the  fulness  and  fertility  of  the  Puritan  Divines,  who  never 
knew  when  to  lay  down  the  pen,  while  the  love  of  God  and  the 
wants  of  men  both  prompted  and  supplied  the  theme.  Even  their 
dullest  productions  frequently  testify  to  prodigious  merit.  Works 
which  it  is  now  a  labour  of  patience  to  read,  it  was  then  a  mere  labour 
of  love  to  indite ;  and  to  the  composition  of  those  heaviest  folios  was 
brought  an  amount  of  zeal  and  diligence,  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity, 
of  warmth  of  heart  and  strength  of  pmrpose,  which  is  the  chief  substreh 
tnm  of  all  genuine  greatness,  and  without  which  the  life  of  genius  is  the 
broken  dream  of  one  who  '^  dies,  and  makes  no  sign."  The  fastidious 
essayist  or  poet  may  occasionally  save  his  own  much-cherished  fame 
by  a  different  proceeding ;  but  these  men  had  higher  views  of  life  and 
literature,  and,  exerting  the  sinews  of  their  minds,  acquitted  themselves 
like  men,  to  serve  their  generation.  Their  talents  were  not  selfishly 
employed  to  adorn  a  solitary  name,  but  given  to  consolidate  the  social 
and  religious  greatness  of  their  coxmtry.  The  hope  of  present  useful- 
ness inspired  them  more  than  fame  ;  but  their  i&uit  was  not  so  limited  : 
they  laboured,  and  every  generation  of  their  countrymen  has  entered 
into  their  labours. 
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The  great  productiveness  of  Dr.  Cumming  has  reminded  ns  of  this 
famous  class  of  writers ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  our  author 
will  sustain  the  comparison  on  the  higher  grounds  of  sincerity  and 
uj^efuluess  ;  in  other  points  there  is  necessarily  more  of  difference.  If 
he  does  not  reach  their  occasional  flights,  at  least  he  avoids  their 
besetting  faults.  If  his  reflections  are  not  often  so  weighty  or 
original,  neither  is  he  frequently  guilty  of  their  tediousness  or 
obscurity.  To  recommend  the  precious  truths  of  religion,  he  brings 
both  novel  and  familiar  graces.  There  is  a  fertility  of  ideas,  a  readi* 
ness  of  expression,  and  a  freshness  of  manner  in  his  discourses,  which 
are  very  pleasing  to  a  large  majority  both  of  hearers  and  of  readers. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  ma£e  art  and  science,  and  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  knowledge,  tributary  to  his  theme.  To  illustrate  Qt)d's  word, 
he  goes  freely  to  God's  works.  To  impress  a  human  heart  with  saving 
truth,  he  does  not  disdain  to  use  the  language  of  human  genius.  A  fact, 
A  verse,  or  a  pleasing  metaphor,  is  welcome,  and  employed  with  great 
adroitness.  He  does  not  disdain  the  best  of  arguments  because  they 
are  old,  nor  the  most  appropriate  of  analogies  because  they  are  humble. 
Every  beauty  of  religion  has  been  recognised  and  set  forth  over  and 
over  again ;  but  there  is,  therefore,  only  the  more  room  for  choice 
among  these  innumerable  good  things.  The  originality  is  in  the 
selection,  the  grouping,  the  application,  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
whole  appeal :  and  the  works  of  Dr.  Gumming  evince  that  this  ori- 
ginality is  his  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  continued  popularity  is  to 
be  attributed  to  these  undoubted  merits ;  and  in  view  of  the  general 
soundness  and  practical  tendency  of  his  teaching,  we  cannot  but  think 
this  popularity  the  sign,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  a  large  religious 
influence. 

The  volumes  above  enumerated  are  marked  by  the  author's  usual 
qualities.  The  first  three  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their 
devout  spirit  and  practical  tendency.  The  last  is  not,  we  think,  so 
unexceptionable.  One  who  undertakes  a  mission  so  popular,  and 
therefore  so  important,  as  that  of  Dr.  Cumming,  shonld  avoid  the 
danger  of  either  limiting  or  abusing  his  influence,  by  giving  currency 
to  questionable  interpretations  of  prophecy  and  history.  It  is  clear 
that  he  who  runs  may  write  as  well  as  read ;  but  the  si^ns  of  the 
times  are  not  so  definite  as  to  be  thus  easily  construed. 

A  Portraiture  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath.     An  Out- 
line of  his  M ind^  Character,  and  Pulpit  Eloquence :  with 
Notes  of  his  Conversations,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Writings 
and  Usefulness.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace.     London : 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 
Mr.  Jay  was  no  ordinary  man.     Eminent  for  the  gifts  both  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  he  was  further  distinguished  by  their  lengthened 
and  successful  exercise.  He  was,  moreover,  the  property  of  the  Church 
Catholic.     Living  only  for  usefulness,  he  was  ready  to  serve  every 
sect.      His  departure  is  mourned    by   all;    for  he  instructed  and 
delighted  all  by  his  ministry,  and  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  by  his 
writings.     His  influence  was  mreat,  and  salutary  as  it  was  extensive  ; 
and  this  rather  by  the  use  and  direction  of  his  talents,  than  by  their 
measure.     Mr.  Jay  did  not  aim  primarily  at  meeting  the  public  taste. 
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but  at  serring  bis  generation  according  to  tbe  will  of  Gk)d ;  but  had  be 
aimed  at  it,  be  could  not  have  more  exactly  hit  bis  mark  in  tbe  style  of 
addressing  tbe  public  ear.  His  works  will  long  be  read,  especially  in 
tbe  closet ;  and  this  is  real  usefulness  ;  and  those  in  Csesar*s  palace  show 
their  wisdom  in  adopting  at  least  a  few  books  that  have  not  received 
the  imprimatur  of  titled  ecclesiastics;  and  even  these  find  their 
account  in  keeping  a  few  Dissenters  within  reach ;  and,  in  both  cases, 
Mr.  Jay  among  the  rest. 

Doubtless  we  shall  have  many  volumes  of  sermons,  opinions,  and 
reminiscences  of  the  Pastor  of  Argyle  Chapel.  Any  records  of  so  emi- 
nent a  man  must  be  expected  to  interest  the  public  mind  ;  but  every 
thing  that  an  eminent  man  has  said  ought  not  to  be  recorded,  and  kept 
ready  to  be  brought  out  in  a  book  as  soon  as  be  shall  depart  this  life. 
We  object  to  the  practice ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Jay's  friends  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  specimen.  It  is  disfigured  by  the  insertion 
of  many  things  which  are  not  worthy  of  preservation,  and  in  a  style 
that  no  one  can  recognise  as  Mr.  Jay's.  Due  pains  are  taken  to  exalt 
him  in  our  estimation,  but  the  praise  is  powerless  from  want  of  dis- 
crimination, and  from  being  over-done ;  for  it  almost  exhausts  the 
English  vocabulary  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  are  strung  toge- 
ther as  boys  string  bii^ds*  eggs.  The  same  things  are  also  often 
repeated.  Many  things  attributed  to  Mr.  Jay,  being  broken  off  from 
their  connexion,  exhibit  his  character,  at  the  least,  imperfectly,  and 
sometimes,  we  think,  disadvantageously :  and  many  of  the  remarks 
on  his  character  and  writings  are  jejune  and  common-place. 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Howels^  Minister  of  Long- 
Acre  Chapel^  London.  By  tbe  B.ev.  E.  Morgan^  M.A. 
London :  Partridge^  Oakey^  and  Co. 

Ak  admirable  piece  of  biography,  clearly  setting  forth  the  history 
and  character  of  its  subject,  and  teaching  the  most  important  lessons, 
especially  to  Ministers.  Mr.  Howels  is  well  remembered  as  an  Epis- 
copal Minister,  who  for  seventeen  years  preached  the  Gt>spel  in  Long- 
Acre  chapel,  with  legitimate  popularity  apd  great  success.  His  early 
life  was  attended  with  so  much  affliction  and  weakness,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  complete  that  University  course  of  study  which  he  pursued 
for  some  time  with  characteristic  ardour ;  but  the  deficiency  was  more 
than  made  up  by  the  energy  of  his  mind,  the  inventiveness  of  his 
genius,  and  his  devotedness  to  bis  work.  He  was  brought  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  while  at  Oxford,  under  the  ministry  of 
tbe  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hinton,  a  Baptist  Minister;  and  this  circum- 
stance naturally  led  to  a  lasting  friendship,  and  tended,  no  doubt,  to 
enhance  Christian  catholicity  of  feeling.  Mr.  Howels  consecrated  all 
bis  powers' to  the  service  of  Christ.  He  was  a  vigorous  thinker;  and 
although  his  sermons  seldom  exhibited,  throughout,  the  same  sustained 
power,  yet  they  were  all  distinguished  by  passages  of  great  originality 
and  beauty.  He  excelled  as  a  controversialist ;  but  minor  subjects  of 
dispute  did  not  form  the  staple  of  his  ministry.  He  was  fearless  in 
opposing  error,  especially  Irvingism,  Socinianism,  and  Popery ;  'and 
never  scrupled  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  As  a  Pastor,  he 
was  wise,  discriminating,  affectionate,  and  faithful.  His  last  afiiietion 
was  brief,  and  bis  death  unexpected ;  but  the  scene  was  most  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  man, — ^full  of  thoogfat,  full  of  faith,  foil  of  feeling:  it 
was  beantifiil,  impressiTe,  glorioDB. 

The  volume  exhibits  a  large  impression  of  Calvinistic  sentiments^ 
somewhat  dc^matically  stated,  and  sometimes,  we  think,  too  briefly  to 
express  the  writer^s  meaning,  and,  generally,  begging  the  whole 
question.  We  have  neither  disposition  nor  space  for  controversy,  or 
there  are  many  £Eur  oeeasions ;  for  example,  p.  158,  where  Mr.  Howels 
draws  an  imwarranted  distinction  between  the  conduct  of  God  as  a 
Sovereign  and  as  a  Judge,  in  the  supposed  absolute  election  of  some  to 
eternal  life.  If  it  be  '*  unjust "  in  Uod  as  a  Judge  to  do  any  thing, 
the  same  thing  must  be  '^  unjust "  in  Qod  as  a  Sovereign ;  for  infinite 
perfection  belongs  to  him  in  the  one  character  as  truly  as  in  the  other. 
And  is  not  this  extravagant  ?  "  The'  righteousness  of  Christ  hath 
driven  sin  to  all  the  distance  of  infinity  and  eternity  from  the  bdiever. 
J^e  u  oi  separate  from  sin  as  the  Saviour  himself;  he  partakes  in  all 
the  glory  of  Christ,  like  as  a  wife  in  all  the  honours  of  her  husband.*' 
— P.  257.  Unless  some  occult  sense  is  couched  in  this  language,  an 
explanation  would  reduce  all  to  mere  rhetoric:  the  '* sinless  perfec- 
tion" attributed  to,  but  not  held  by,  Arminians,  would  i^pear  a 
moderate  sentiment  in  comparison. 

But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Editor.  Mr.  Howels*  was  a 
beautiM  Christian  character,  and  his  excellent  biographer  has  done 
justice  to  his  subject,  and  given  us  a  convenient,  instructive,  and 
edifying  book;  and  we  respect  the  motives  which  have  led  him  to 
delay  it  so  long.  If  the  Church-of-£ngland  and  the  Dissenting 
pulpits  were  all  filled  with  men  of  Mr.  Howels'  spirit,  Christianity 
would  soon  have  a  splendid  triumph. 

The  Workfl  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
In  Four  Vols.     London :  John  Murray.     1854. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon^  Esq.  With  Notes  by  Dean  Milman  and 
M.  Guizot.  Edited^  with  additional  Notes,  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  In  Eight  Vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London : 
John  Murray.     1854. 

We  should  consider  our  functions  very  imperfectly  fulfilled,  did  we 
omit  occasionally  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  by  way  of 
recommendation  or  caution,  such  new  editions  of  standard  works  as  we 
may  consider  valuable  or  otherwise.  There  is  constantly  rising  around 
us  a  fresh  stratum  of  readers,  whose  bookshelves  require  to  be  furnished, 
and  who  need  the  aid  of  greater  experience  than  their  own,  to  enable 
them  to  act  prudently  in  this  matter.  There  are  few  tliinfi;8  more 
characteristic  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  men  than  their  hbraries. 
One  will  be  bulkv,  expensive,  and  yet  of  little  worth  ;  another,  compact, 
well-chosen,  and  of  permanent  value.  The  cost,  too,  is  a  material 
point,  and  one  which,  since  it  is  relative,  requires  the  balancing  of 
various  considerations.  The  lowest-priced  book  is  not  always  the 
cheapest,  and  the  more  costly  ones  may  yet  be  the  greatest  bargain. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  upon  the  merits  of  the  two 
standard  works,  new  editions  of  which  we  now  announce.  The  Muse 
of  History  has  never  reached  a  loftier  strain  than  in  the  pages  of 
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Gibbon.  The  beauty  of  his  style,  the  fubiess  and  accuracy  of  his 
information,  and  the  remarkable  lucidness  of  his  arrangement,  will  ever 
cause  it  to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
owndepartment,  notwithstanding  the  damning  stain  of  thecold,sneering, 
anti-Christian  spirit  of  certain  well-known  chapters.  Thus  it  is  the 
more  needful  that  it  should  be  edited  by  a  man  acute  and  learned 
enough  to  supply  artful  omissions,  correct  false  inferences,  and  neutral- 
ize the  sarcasm  which  sometimes  lies  couched  in  an  epithet. 

With  respect  to  the  writings  of  the  humorous  and  genial  Goldsmith, 
— ^whom  Dr.  Johnson,  in  allusion  to  his  wonderful  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  ludicrous  ignorance  of  human  affairs,  designated  "an 
inspired  idiot," — ^there  is  ample  scope  for  good  editing,  in  regard  to 
the  purity  of  the  text,  and  the  elucidation  of  obscure  allusions  to  con- 
temporary events.  Who  would  not  wish  to  have  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  "Essays,"  presented  to 
future  ages  in  cdl  the  perfection  to  be  obtained  by  the  most  sedulous 
and  sympathizing  care  ? 

The  editions  now  offered  by  Mr.  Murray,  are  every  way  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  those  who  would  have  convenient  size,  elegant  typo- 
graphy, and  careful  supervision,  combined  with  a  moderate  price.  The 
aeries,  of  which  the  above  form  a  part,  will  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
hitherto  presented  to  the  public ;  and  we  trust  their  circulation  will  be 
commensurate  with  their  deserts. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cunningham  are,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  men 
living,  to  fulfil  judiciously  their  respective  tasks ;  the  one  from  his 
well-known  familiarity  with  classical  history,  the  other  from  his 
acquaintance  with  the  minute  literary  history  of  the  last  century. 

Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life :  designed  particularly 
for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  Assurance 
of  Faith  and  Perfect  Love.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham.  Ninth 
Edition.    Liverpool :  Edward  Howell. 

This  is  the  reprint  of  an  American  book.  Mr.  Upham,  we  believe, 
is  an  Independent  Minister,  of  estimable  character,  and  good  talents. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  about  this  work  that  may  be  worth  noticing ; — 
it  is  written  entirely  in  the  spirit,  and  embraces  the  doctrinal  views, 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  How  Mr.  Upham  came  to  emerge  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  school  into  Evangelical  Arminianism,  we  cannot  tell. 
We  presume,  however,  that  the  author  refers  to  this  point  in  his  short 
and  modest  Preface,  when  he  says,  "  There  are  reasons,  of  a  personal 
nature,  why  I  should  not  have  written.  There  are  other  reasons, 
which  none  can  appreciate  but  myself,  which  seemed  to  me  impe- 
ratively to  require  it."  We  can  easily  understand  these  two  classes  of 
"  retuons.**  The  "personal "  side  of  the  matter  would  arise  out  of  the 
fire  which  the  announcement  of  these  opinions  woidd  kin^e  amongst 
the  author's  religious  connexions;  and  the  "imperative'^  obligation 
referred  to,  would  be  a  conviction  of  conscious  duty  to  God, — ^fidelity 
to  the  truth.  How  far  Mr.  Upham*s  auguries  have  been  realized,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  have  heard  that  his  book  has  made 
no  small  stir  of  several  kinds  amongst  his  friends.  That  it  has  done 
good,  we  can  have  no  doubt ;  for  this  must  attend  its  perusal,  wherever 
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read ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  will  have  produced  no  small  '*  eammo- 
tion*^  in  the  Calyinistic  Churches  of  the  States,  and  especiallj 
amongst  the  Ministers,  who,  whatever  party  they  belong  to,  are 
always  the  last  to  suspect  any  flaw  in  their  system,  and  the  last  to 
give  in  when  the  discovery  is  made. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  very  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the 
attention  and  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  polemic,  hut  eminently 
practical;  its  spirit  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  subject, — ^pure, 
charitable,  and  earnest ;  its  style  is  clear,  and  its  reasoning  cogent  and 
forcible ;  and,  above  all,  the  whole  scheme  and  ideal  of  the  author  is 
purely  scriptural.  To  our  Methodist  friends,  the  design  of  the  author, 
as  stated  by  himself,  namely,  that  it  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
"  seeking  assurance  of  faith  and  perfect  love,*'  will,  of  itself,  be  a 
powerful  recommendation  We  can  assure  them,  they  will  meet  with 
no  disappointment.  The  main  object  is  never  lost  sight  of ; — ^the  spi- 
ritual life,  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  perfect  love,  all  attained  through 
faith  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  ratified  and  sealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  constitute  its  teaching  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Upham  is 
no  enthusiast.  His  subject  is  interspersed  with  most  valuable  and 
important  directions  in  mwy  matters  of  inward  conflict,  trials  of 
faith,  and  practical  duty.  Those  who  desire  to  ''  make  their  calling 
and  election  sure,*'  may  advantageously  place  this  book,  on  the  ^'  Inte- 
rior or  Hidden  Life,"  by  the  side  of  their  choicest  guides,  and  consult 
it  daily  for  their  spiritual  edification. 

The  Incarnate  Son  of  QoA :  or^  The  History  of  the  Life  and 
Ministry  of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Wil- 
liams. London:  Mason.  1853. 
We  ouf  ht  sooner  to  have  noticed  this  valuable  little  volume,  which 
we  stron^y  recommend  to  our  readeis,  and  especially  to  the  heads  of 
families,  for  the  use  of  intelligent  young  persons.  GreswelFs  '*  Har- 
mony" is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  foUowel  in  the  arrangement; 
and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  criticism  and  illustration  is  furnished 
in  reference  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  history.  The 
style  is  well  suited  to  a  narrative  intended  to  prove  and  illustrate  a 
doctrine, — clear,  elevated,  and  conclusive;  ana  although  still  more 
frequent  occasion  might  have  been  taken  formally  to  employ  the  facts 
of  the  history  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  to  show 
that  the  facts  necessarily  imply  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  yet  but  one 
conviction  can  arise, — that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  done  good  service  by  his  publication. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Fainting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh, 

November,  1853.       By  John  Rusldn.      London:   Sniith, 

Elder,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Buskin  is  probablv  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  as 

that  of  the  most  eloquent  and  original  art-critic  of  the  present  day. 

But  his  chief  works  are  both  costly  and  elaborate,  and  so  not  likely  to 

have  fiiUen  in  the  way,  or  to  have  engaged  the  attention,  of  many  who 

may  yet  desire  to  see  a  brief  statement  of  doctrines  so  widely  admired, 

and  yet  so  strongly  challenged.     The  present  volume  is  well  adapted  to 
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meet  this  want.  It  consists  of  a-  brief  and  practical  summary  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  teaching,  both  in  architecture  and  painting ;  and  it  affords 
glimpses,  at  least,  of  that  profound  insight  and  religious  reverence 
which  distinguish  this  author  from  all  his  predecessors  in  the  walks  of 
Aesthetic  criticism. 

Mr.  Buskin's  architectural  "dogmas,''  or  "heresies,"  as  they  are 
variously  considered,  are  distinctly  re-affirmed  in  this  volume.  That 
there  may  be  no  room  for  misconstruction,  wilful  or  otherwise,  he 
puts  them  into  categorical  form  under  the  six  following  heads : — 

"  I.  That  G-othic  or  Bomanesque  construction  is  nobler  than  Greek 
construction. 

"  II.  That  ornamentation  is  the  principal  part  of  architecture. 

"  III.  That  ornamentation  should  be  visible. 

"  lY.  That  ornamentation  should  be  natural. 

^'  y .  That  ornamentation  should  be  thoughtful. 

"  VI.  And  that,  therefore,  Gothic  ornamentation  is  nobler  than 
Greek  ornamentation,  and  Gt)thic  architecture  the  only  architecture 
which  should  now  be  built." 

These  propositions,  bold  and  uncompromising  as  they  are,  are 
briefly,  but  ably,  maintuned  by  the  author.  In  their  naked  ass^ion 
they  may  seem  too  bold  and  unwarranted ;  but  the  whole  body  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  writings  are  a  consistent  and  Imninous  commentary  on  these 
doctrines*  We  believe  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  they  will 
largely  affect — ^if  they  do  not  thoroughly  transform — the  public  and 
domestic  architecture  of  thin  country. 

Mr.  Buskin's  third  "Lecture"  is  occupied  with  "Turner,  and  his 
Works."  On  that  interesting  subject  we  must  not  at  present  enter  : 
but  we  should  not  omit  to  say,  that  the  lecturer's  admiration  is  not 
lessened,  but  rather  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."  The  fourth  "  Lec- 
ture "  is  devoted  to  "  Pre-Baphaelitism,"  and  welcomes  the  rising 
school  of  artists  with  encouragement,  all  the  more  flattering  as  it  is 
so  evidently  honest  and  intelligent. 

We  shoiidd  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  writings  of  Mr.  Buskin 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  even  if  his  views  had  met  with  yet 
stronger  opposition  from  professional  authority.  Deliberate  confuta- 
tion has  never  been  offered  to  those  views ;  but  even  granting,  for  the 
moment,  that  some  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  negative  and 
denunciatory  part  of  his  decisions, — that,  for  example,  a  writer  as  able 
as  himself  might  redeem  Greek  architecture  from  the  degradation  it 
has  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  even  hfb  it  to  rivalry,  in  abstract  merit 
at  the  least,  with  his  favourite  and  incomparable  Gothic, — ^there  is  still 
such  a  large  proportion  of  positive  and  \mdeniable  truth  in  his  volume, 
such  an  affluence  and  mastery  of  beautiful  details,  and,  above  all, 
such  a  keen  recognition  of  principles  dividing  at  once  the  false  from 
the  true,  that  they  must  always  have  the  finest  relish  for  minds 
tmprgudiced  and  catholic.  If  ever  any  author  vindicated  his  own 
claims  to  respectful  attention,  and  then  intrenched  himself  in  the 
generous,  but  reasonable,  confidence  of  his  readers,  that  author  is  Mr. 
Buskin.  With  all  the  force  of  Carlyle,  and  even  a  greater  command 
of  powerful  language,  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  far  more 
directness  of  purpose,  of  practical  good  sense,  and  profound  moral 
truth.     The  simplest  cannot  mistake,  while  the  strongest  are  not  ablQ 
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to  resist  him.  There  is  no  need  of  the  knowledge  of  a  connoisseur  to 
feel  convinced  that  his  judgments  in  art  are,  for  the  most  part,  irrever- 
sible ;  nor  of  the  accurate  lore  of  the  naturalist  to  recognise  his  fine 
appreciation  of  the  features  of  nature.  It  is  easy  to  decry  this  man, 
and  say  he  is  a  rhapsodist.  Dulness  will  quote  his  very  eloquence  - 
against  him,  and  thus  pitifully  evade  his  arguments.  But  his 
matchless  knowledge  of  art,  and  his  patient  study  of  nature,  are 
evident  in  every  line  of  his  writings,  even  more  so  than  that  com- 
manding and  vehement  quality  which  sometimes  gathers  up  these 
materials,  and  hurls  them  in  a  hurricane  of  scorn  upon  the  head  of 
feebleness  and  falsehood.  He  is  never  dogmatic  till  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  so ;  he  gives  no  judgment  till  he  has  summed  up  all  the 
evidence.  It  is  not  of  ignorance,  any  more  than  of  incompetence,  that 
one  shall  easily  convict  this  writer.  In  controversy,  few  can  be  so 
formidable,  while  yet  submitting  to  the  just  restraints  of  truth  and 
candour.  His  antagonist  must  be  armed  at  all  points;  and  even 
through  the  linked  and  twisted  mail  his  subtle  weapon  will  insert 
itself  with  terrible  effect. 

We  can  promise  our  readers  an  intellectual  and  moral  feast  in  the 
perusal  of  this  volume ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  pursue  any 
part  of  the  subject  under  such  a  guide,  we  would  recommend  "  The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  "  as  next  in  order.  To  those  to  whom 
these  works  are  already  familiar,  of  course  our  commendation  will  appear 
superfluous ;  but  they  who  come  to  them  for  the  first  time,  will  learn 
to  view  art  and  nature  and  humanity  wi^h  new  feelings  of  delight ; 
will  feel  their  sympathies  enlarged,  and  their  enjoyments  multiplied  ; 
above  all,  they  will  see,  more  clearly  than  they  ever  did  before,  that 
every  fresh  inquiry  into  the  fields  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  art 
serves  to  widen  and  confirm  the  evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. We  may  add,  the  marvellous  imagery  and  perfect  morals  of 
the  Bible  receive  no  small  elucidation  from  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Huskin. 

The  Eepentance  of  Nineveh.  A  Metrical  Homily  on  the  Mis- 
sion of  Jonah.  By  Ephraem  Synis.  Also,  Exhortation  to 
Repentance,  and  some  smaller  Pieces.  Translated  from  the 
original  Syriac,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  &c.  London  :  Blackader  and 
Co.     1853. 

We  hail  this  second  volume  of  translations  from  Ephraem  Syrus ; 
and  we  agree  with  the  translator,  that  they  will  deepen  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  minor  pieces  contained  in  the  former  volume. 
The  "Repentance  of  Nineveh  "  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of 
Ephraem's  "  Exegetical  Discourses."  It  appears  to  have  been  designed 
for  use  on  occasions  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  particularly  for 
the  frequently-recurring  occasions  which  were  known  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  the  "  fast  of  the  Ninevites."  And  it  conveys  a  very 
lively  impression  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  piety,  and  of 
his  thorough  insight  into  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  or  of  which, 
rather,  it  is  a  representation.  Like  the  rest  of  the  metrical  homilies, 
it  was  composed  for  popular  audiences ;  but  it  is  wrought  out  upon 
artistic  principles,  and,  but  for  the  title  under  which  it  appears  in  his 
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Works,  might  be  called  a  "poem"  rather  than  a  "homily.**  And  it 
is  with  reference  to  this  circumstance  in  particular,  as  Dr.  Burgess 
shows,  that  the  "  ahnost  entire  absence  of  Christian  ideas  and  associa- 
tions may  be  accounted  for," — whether  "satisfactorily"  or  not,  some 
may  be  disposed  to  question. 

The  "  Exhortation  to  Eepentance  "  is  in  keeping  with  the  "  Repent- 
ance of  Nineveh,"  and  has  the  advantage  of  containing  more  direct 
reference  to  Christ  as  the  Physician  of  souls.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  it  contains  intimations  that  Ephraem 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of free-tDill, — ^as  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Who  will  bestow  on  a  captive 
The  gift  which  is  presented. to  me. 
That,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  continue  in  bondage. 
Or,  if  he  wishes  it,  he  may  go  free  ? 
Yet  God  places  in  thy  hands 
These  two  things,  over  which  thou  hast  power, — 
Either  to  be  wounded  with  thy  consent, 
Or  to  be  healed  with  thy  free  concurrence." 

In  this  piece,  as  in  the  preceding,  there  is  evidence  of  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  innermost  workings  of  a  penitent  spirit :  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  for  this  reason  that  this  and  other  of  the 
"  Exhortations  "  were  among  the  favourite  readings  of  John  Wesley, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  religious  career.  Under  date 
of  Nov.  12th,  1736,  he  says,  "  I  read  to  the  people"  (at  Frederica) 
"  one  of  the  *  Exhortations  '  of  Ephraem  Syrus, — ^the  most  awaken- 
ing writer,  I  think,  of  all  the  ancients."  And,  again,  under  date  of 
Ash-Wednesday,  1747, — "  I  spent  some  hours  in  reading  the  *  Exhort- 
ations '  of  Eplu-aem  Syrus.  Surely,  never  did  any  man,  since  David, 
give  us  such  a  picture  of '  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.' " 

Dr.  Burgess  has  greatly  served  the  interests  of  Syriac  literature  by 
these  translations  and  the  "  Notes  "  appended  to  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  valuable  historical  and  philological  matter  contained  in  the  two 
'*  Introductions."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  to  push  his 
inquiries  yet  farther  in  the  field  which  he  has  chosen ;  and  that  in  due 
time  we  shall  have,  as  the  result,  not  only  a  better  acquaintance  with 
what  is  good  in  the  writings  of  Ephraem,  but  also  an  improvement  in 
Svriac  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  such  as  may  tell  to  advantage  on 
biblical  criticism. 

Night  and  the  Soul.    A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  J.  Stanyan  Bigg. 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons.     1854. 

This  is  another  poem  of  the  school  of  "  Balder,"  marked  by  the 
same  extravagancies  and  inanities :  sky  without  landscape, — colour 
without  form, — sack  intolerable  and  breaid  infinitesimal.  Says  Goethe, 
prince  of  modem  critics,  "  I  have  no  opinion  of  poems  snatched  out 
of  the  air."  Say  these  young  men,  "We  will  weave  our  attenuated 
songs  of  nothing  else :  the  air  shall  be  our  warp,  and  the  moon-beam 
our  woof;  and  you,  orthodox  believers  in  the  creed  of  art,  shall  be 
astonished  at  the  magnificent  results."  And,  indeed,  if  the  value  of 
poetry  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  reader's  astonishment,  their 
point  is  partly  gained.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  "Festus" — the 
first  and  best  production  of  this  school — had  length  and  fulness  and 
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redundance  quite  sufficient ;  every  repetition  of  that  author's  manner 
in  increasingly  faint  and  fatiguing ;  its  starry  imagery  and  abnormal 
beauties  lose  eyery  thing  by  iteration ;  and  when  the  sense  of  surprise 
is  lost,  we  are  forced  to  observe  how  little  there  is  to  admire,  and  how 
much  less  to  approve. 

Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years'  Missioii,  principally  among 
the  Dens  of  London.  By  R.  W.  Yanderkiste^  late  London 
City  Missionary.  London,  1854. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  cheap  edition  of  this  interesting  narrative.  It 
is  full  of  instructive  and  suggestive  details,  relative  to  the  physical 
and  moral  evils  which  fester  in  the  most  neglected  parts  of  this  great 
metropolis.  The  first  glimpse  into  these  polluted  haunts  is  naturally 
discouraging ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  good  resulting  from  the 
efforts  of  even  a  single  Missionary,  and  the  stimulus  which  these 
revelations  are  calculated  to  give  to  individual  Christian  efibrt,  we  are 
led  to  hail  the  solitary  pioneers  of  a  most  important  work.  Mr. 
Vanderkiste  pursued  his  labours  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  brought  at 
once  the  genuine  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  the  evils  which  he 
encountered ;  for  experience  teaches,  that  nothing  is  so  well  adapted 
to  reclaim  the  lowest  outcasts  of  ignorance  and  vice,  as  the  immediate 
exhibition  of  Divine  truth, — even  the  highest  which  we  have  to  offer, 
— the  redemption  of  a  lost  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Revelation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  historically 
and  critically  interpreted,  &c.  ^  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Gell, 
M.A.,  late  Rural  Dean  of  the  District  of  Derby.  Two 
Vols.     London:  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     1854. 

The  eagerness  with  which  investigations  into  the  true  interpretation 
of  Scripture  prophecy  is  now  carried  on,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
times.  Though  it  may  be  attended  with  some  danger,  it  is  never- 
theless, when  framed  in  a  spirit  of  reverent  submission  to  the  Word  of 
God,  a  favourable  omen.  Time  was,  when  the  glorious  visions  with 
which  John  was  favoured  in  Patmos  were  almost  ignored;  and  one 
portion  of  the  sacred  record,  on  accoimt  of  the  obscurity  of  some  of 
its  parts,  failed  to  yield  those  lessons  and  excite  those  hopes,  which  it 
was  designed  to  give. 

Mr.  Gell  adopts  the  general  views  so  ably  maintained  by  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  Elliot,  in  his  ^*  Horte  ApocahfpHecPy**  with  some  modifications 
and  original  speculations  of  his  own.  His  opinions  are  illustrated  by 
ample  references  to  history ;  and  the  entire  work  is  more  interesting 
than  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  with  many  on  the  same  subject. 

Evenings  in  my  Tent;  or.  Wanderings  in  Balad  Ejjareed. 
Illustrative  of  the  Moral  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Afirican 
Sahara.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Davis,  F.R.S.,  S.A.  Two  Vols. 
Arthur  HaU,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

This  work  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  referring  to  a  portion  of 
the  ^lobe,  of  which  little  is  known.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
Enghshmen  should  feel  interested  in  Afirica;  and  we  gladly  avail 
oiuvelves  of  every  addition  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  its  geography 
and  climate,  as  well  os  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Our  author  had  resided  Beveral  years  on  the  shores  of  North  Africa, 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  of  visiting  the  trihes  living  in  the 
interior  of  the  African  Sahara,  in  company  with  Sidy  Mohammed  Bey, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Tunis. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Davis's  narrative,  we  ohtain  curious  glimpses 
into  the  social,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  people ;  but  we 
could  have  wished  the  informainon  had  been  systematized  under  appro- 
priate divisions.  The  account  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage  is  particularly 
interesting.  Our  limits  forbid  extracts ;  we  must,  therefore,  refer 
such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  the  work  itself.  They  will 
find  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  Chnstian 
truth  to  operate  upon  the  myriads  of  Africa. 

Invisibles,  Realities ;  Demonstrated  in  the  Holy  Life  and  Tri- 
umphant Death  of  Mr.  John  Janeway,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  By  James  Janeway,  Minister  of  the 
Oospel.  With  an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Romilly 
Hall.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.;  and  John 
Mason.     1854. 

A  :m;oke  interesting  and  profitable  Memoir  than  that  of  Janeway,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out.  Distinguished  for  correct  and  evan- 
gelical thought,  for  rich  experience  of  divine  truth,  and  devoted  regard 
to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  we  esteem  it 
singularly  fitted  to  edify  and  encourage  the  Lord's  people.  The  life 
of  Janeway  was  as  beautiful  in  its  experimental  and  practical  holiness, 
as  his  death  was  triumphant  and  glorious.  Altogether  it  is  a  most 
precious  gem  of  religious  biography. 

The  introduction  that  accompanies  the  present  reprint  is  appropriate 
and  seasonable.  The  writer,  with  great  felicity  of  language,  clearness 
of  scriptural  doctrine,  and  piety  of  spirit,  traces  the  formation  and 
development  of  an  intelligent  and  glowing  religion,  as  exhibited  in 
the  life  and  death  of  this  eminent  saint.  We  scarcely  know  a  book 
better  fitted  for  usefrdness  than  this,  or  one  more  suitable  as  a  present 
to  young  people,  and  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  be  qualified  for 
efficient  service  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  has  our  hearty  approval, 
and  our  best  wishes  that  it  may  be  extensively  circulated. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Revised  and 
abridged  from  the  larger  Work.  By  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  600 
Woodcuts.     London:    John  Murray.     1854. 

The  former  well-known  work  of  the  learned  author  was  too  expen- 
sive for  the  generality  of  persons.  Its  merit  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  and  its  costliness  was  a  subject  of  much  regret.  Mr.  Murray 
and  the  author  have  now  met  the  case,  by  this  issue  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  original  work  in  an  elegant  and  compact  form,  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  Although  called  an  abridgment,  it  is  most  complete  in  its 
information,  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  is  superior  to  its  prede- 
cessor, since  it  contains  information  derived  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Egypt.  The  Egyptian  is  followed  from  the  cradle  to  the  mmnmy-pit, 
and  is  depicted  in  tdl  his  domestic  and  public  avocations.     Seeing  that 
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archseology  is  now  become  a  popular  study, — ^thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Layard,  Bawlinson,  and  others, — and  that  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments,  we  prognos- 
ticate a  large  sale  for  these  volumes.  We  know  of  no  work  so  amply 
illustrated. 

Christ  Glorified,  in  the  Life,  Experience,  and  Character  of 
Joseph  B.  Shrewsbury.  Written  by  his  Father.  Third 
Edition.     London:  Mason.     185 i. 

Christianity  in  Earnest,  as  exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Labours 
of  the  Rev.  Hodgson  Casson.  By  A.  Steel.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    London:  Needham.    1854. 

We  are  glad  to  see  new  editions  of  these  interesting  Memoirs 
called  for.  Mr.  Casson  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  usefulness. 
The  brief,  but  remarkable,  career  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury  furnishes  an 
example  of  early  maturity  in  divine  grace  still  more  rare  and  attractive. 
The  last-mentioned  little  work  may  be  particularly  recommended  to 
the  young ;  yet  it  has  lessons  and  consolations  for  the  most  advanced 
believer.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  the  Christian  ;  yet,  if  the  sceptic 
could  be  induced  to  heed  it,  we  perhaps  could  offer  no  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion. 

The  War  with  Russia,  Imperative  and  Righteous.  A  Sermon 
Preached  in  Brunswick  Chapel,  Leeds,  on  the  Day  of 
National  Humiliation.  By  the  Rev.  John  H.  James. 
London  :  John  Mason.     1854. 

This  is  a  Sermon  well  suited  to  the  times.  In  sentiment  it  is  calm, 
philosophical,  and  Christian ;  and  in  style,  clear,  racy,  and  vigorous. 
Whilst  the  author  deprecates  war  per  se,  he  succeeds  in  proving  that 
there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  righteotis  and  poUtic  for  a 
great  nation  to  engage  in  defensive  war. 

Select  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Leila 
Ada.  By  Osbom  W.  -Heighway,  Anthor  of  "  Leila  Ada,'' 
&c.     London:  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  life  of  a  most  interesting  Jewish  convert. 
The  graces  and  refinements  of  wealth  and  intellect  are  rendered  more 
fascinating  by  being  blended  with  the  beauties  of  holiness.  We  have 
seldom  read  a  more  affecting  record  of  deep  personal  piety ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  its  circulation,  especially  among  well-educated 
young  ladies,  will  be  extensive. 

The  Friendsliips  of  the  Bible.  By  Amicus.  London :  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  Biography  of  Samson,  Illustrated  and  Applied.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Bruce,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Doug- 
las.    1854. 

These  little  works  are  creditable  specimens  of  Scripting  narrative 
illustrated  and  enforced.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of  unaffected  evan- 
gelical piety.     The  former  contains  some  pleasing  engravings. 
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of  the  Christian  Church,"  reviewed,  459 

Bavr,  sceptical  theories  of,  15,  66,  note 

Brief  Literary  Notices : — Olinhant's  Rus- 
sian Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  ajid 
Brooks's  Russians  of  the  South,  277 — 
Medway's  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  280— May  Fair  to  Mnrathou, 
282 — Saintc-Beuvc's  Coiis-ericsi  dii  Luii- 


di,  282 — Cousin's  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  283 — Sayous'  Histoire  de  la  Lit- 
t^rature  Fran9ai8e,  284 — ^Dr.  Chaly- 
baos's  Historical  Development  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy,  285— Sketches  from 
Sacred  History,  287 — Pinky's  History 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  287 — Har- 
baugh's  Will  we  Know  our  Friends  in 
Heaven?  288 — Landor's  Imaginary 
Conversations,  and  Last  Fruit  off  an 
Old  Tree,  289— Thodey's  Life  in  Death, 
291-~Smith's  Gentile  Nations,  291— 
■Leisure  Hour,  299 — Farrar's  Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary,  292 — Hufeland's  Art 
of  Prolonging  Life,  293— Dr.  Young's 
Complete  Works,  295— Flagg's  Venice, 
295— Struggles  for  Life,  296— Macau- 
lay's  Speeches,  566 — ^^/V^ebb's  Sensibility 
of  Separate  Souls,  569 — ^Leatham's  Dis- 
covery, 570 — ^Massey's  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel,  571 — Marsland's  Musings 
of  a  Spirit,  Morbida,  and  Parkes's  Sum- 
mer Sketches,  572 — Head's  Results  of 
Redemntion,  572 — Miller's  My  Schools 
and  Scnoolmasters,  574 — Mignet's  No- 
tices et  Portraits,  575 — M^moircs 
d' Alexandre  Dumas,  and  V^n's  Me- 
moires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  577 — 
Karr's  Les  GuSpes,  578 — Cumming's 
Tent  and  the  Altar,  Comforter,  Great 
Sacrifice,  and  Signs  of  the  Times,  579 — 
Wallace's  Portraiture  of  William  Jay, 
580 — Morgan's  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Howels,  581 — Cunningham's  W'orks  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  by 
Milman,  Guizot,  and  Smith,  582 — 
Upham's  Interior  or  Hidden  life,  688 
— ^Williams's  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  584 
— Ruskin's  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting,  584 — Ephraem  Syrus'a 
Repentance  of  Nineveh,  586 — Bigg's 
Night  and  the  Soul,  587— Vanderkiste's 
Six  Years'  Mission  among  the  Dens  of 
London,  688 — ^Gell's  ReveUtion  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  588 — 
Davis's  Evenings  in  my  Tent,  588 — 
Hall's  Invisibles,  Realities,  589— Wil- 
kinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  589 — 
Shrewsbury's  Christ  Glorified,  and 
Steel's  Christianity  in  Earnest,  590— 
James's  W^ar  with  Russia,  590— Heigh- 
way's  Select  Extracts  frvm  the  Diaiy 
and  Correspondence  of  Leila  Ada,  590 
— Amicus's  Friendships  of  the  Bible, 
and  Bruce's  Biography  of  Samson,  590 

Bunting,  Rev.  Dr.,  preaching  of,  368 

California,  described,  96 

Campbell,   Dr.,   his   "Pulpit  Eloquence" 
quoted,  8C9,  vote 
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Ckalmeri,  Dr.,  mental  traita  of,  191— 
manner  iu  the  pulpit,  232— change 
effected  by,  in  pulpit  ministrations,  355 

Chaucer,  Poetry  of,  238 

CkrUHaUy  origin  of  the  appellation,  77 

ChrisHanity,  early  difficulties  of,  69 

Church  of  England,  modem  pulpit  minis- 
trations in,  851 

Church  principles  and  polity,  459 — ^highest 
meaning  of  "  Chorch,"  460 — ^the  term 
as  used  in  Scripture,  462 — definition  of 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  465 — Romanist 
and  Tractarian  theories,  466 — one-sided 
definitions,  469 — external  polity  of  the 
Church,  471 — Christ's  principles  of 
Church  polity,  472 — ^permanent  local 
Bishops,  475 — precedents  not  legisla- 
tive enactments,  477 — Romish  and 
Tractarian  affinities,  479 — Council  at 
Jerusalem,  481 — persons  composing  it, 
482 — q>pointment  of  Pastors,  485 — 
letter  of  Cyprian,  486 — cases  of  disci- 
pline considered,  488 — Weslcyan  Church 
polity,  493 — ^lay  participation  in  Church 
afiairs,  493;  in  discipline,  495 — Mr. 
Steward's  "Principles  of  Church  Go- 
vernment," 498 

CoHffreffoiionalutg,  modem  pulpit  minis- 
trations among,  857 

Qmybeare  and  Howson,  Rev.  Messrs., 
their  "Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul," 
reviewed,  68 

Cortet,  notices  of,  542,  547 

Cowper,  his  description  of  a  Preacher,  871 

Oumminff,  Dr.,  defects  of,  as  a  writer  and 
speaker,  369 — ^works  of,  reviewed,  579 

De  Saulcy,  M.,  quoted,  165 — res^rches 
of,  in  Palestine,  167 

Dryden,  poetir  of,  238 

JS//t#,  Mr.,  his  work  on  Madagascar 
quoted,  41,  48 

Emigration,  progress  and  influence  of,  iu 
America,  267 

England  under  Heniy  VIII.,  501— tran- 
sitional periods,  502 — style  of  educa- 
tion, 504 — public  schools,  507 — ^low 
tone  of  clerical  character,  509 — Henry's 
jealousy  of  the  Reformation,  511 — ^un- 
settled state  of  religions  opinions,  513 — 
Grafton  and  Coverdale's  Bible,  515 — 
suppression  of  monasteries,  517 — coun- 
terfeit relics,  519 — abatement  of  old 
superstitions,  621 — ^Lady  Mary,  523 — 
sports  of  the  King,  624 — submissive- 
ness  of  the  Parliament,  525 — a  con- 
tested election,  526 — defective  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  527 — domestic  life, 
529 — correspondence  of  Lord  lisle,  580 
— ^widows,  531 — ^minors,  533 — ^Uck  of 
literature,  534 — general  summary,  635 

Extemporaneous  oratory,  advantages  of, 
233 

Faith,  the  perfection  of  reason,  216 

JFirance,  colonization  of  Madagascar  by,  48 

Galen,  extent  of  his  knowleidge  of  ana- 
tomy, 424 — value  of  his  writings,  427 

German  theologians,  notices  respecting, 
203.     See  Thiersch. 


Gunnison,  Lieut.,  quoted  on  Mormonisin, 
102,  103,  104.  105,  108, 116, 120 

Hall,  Robert,  mental  traiU  of,  191 

Hamilton,  Dr.  James,  defects  o^  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  369 

Hannah,  Dr.,  quoted,  on  personal  piety  in 
Ministers,  373 

Harvey,  great  discovery  of,  432 

Henry  \l\l.     See  England. 

Heresies,  combated  in  the  New  Testament, 
6,  17.  24 

Hippocrates,  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  414 — quoted,  415,  416 

Hooier,  quoted,  478 

Intuition,  remarks  on,  199 

James,  Rev.  J.  A.,  his  "Earnest  Minis- 
try" quoted,  354,  360,  361 

Jay,  Rev.  W.,  tribute  to  the  memory  of, 
358— Wallaoe^s  Portraiture  of,  580 

IRdder,  D.  P.,  quoted  on  Mmmonism, 
102,  103,  104,  105,  108,  116,  120 

Landor,  W.  Savage,  poetry  of,  243,  289 

Law,  John,  and  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
398 

Lawson,  Mr.,  of  Bath,  meteorological 
researches  of,  128 

Litton,  his  "  Church  of  Christ,"  reviewed, 
459 

Longfellow,  Professor,  poetry  of,  reviewed, 
450 

Louis  Philippe,  the  late,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory, 408.     See  Orleans, 

Lotoell,  J.  R.,  poetry  of,  reviewed,  446 

lynch,  Lieut.,  quoted,  161,  163 

Macttulay,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.,  Speeches  of, 
reviewed,  566 

M'Neile,  of  Liverpool,  chaiacteriLtacs  of,  as 
a  preacher,  351,  note 

Madagascar,  its  geographical  position  and 
extent,  39 — origin  of  the  name,  39 — 
predominant  races,  41 — religion,  42 — 
mental  qualities,  43 — population,  44 — 
form  of  government,  44 — customs  and 
manners,  45 — civil  arts  and  commerce, 
46 — language,  47 — early  history,  47 — 
French  attempts  at  colooisation,  48 — 
becomes  a  British  dependency,  52 — 
Radama,  63 — aboliUon  of  the  slave-trade, 
58 — establishment  of  a  mission,  58 — its 
influence,  54 — death  of  Radama  and  suc- 
cession of  <^een  Ranavalona,  55 — ^per- 
secution of  Christians  by  the  Queen,  65, 
59— design  upon  Ramanelaha  defeated, 
56 — ^policy  of  the  Queen,  57 — ^neutrality 
of  the  British  Government,  68 — appeal 
of  the  native  Christians,  58— the  Queen 
resigns  the  Government  to  her  son,  59 
— ^renewed  encouragement  to  Mission- 
aries, 60 — ^mission  of  Mr.  Ellis,  61 — 
commercial  prospects,  62 — duties  of  the 
British  Government,  62 — oommnnica> 
tion  from  Mr.  Ellis,  63 

ifalte-Brun,  quoted,  47,  note 

Melville,  of  London,  characteristics  of,  as  a 
Preacher,  351,  note 

Meteorology,  its  progress  and  practical  ap- 

Jilications,  127 — ^had  its  origin  in  astro- 
ogy,  128— Mprin'ssiaf  articles,  129  — 
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establishment  of  the  first  Meteorologicftl 
Society,  130— the  Society  of  the  Palati- 
nate and  its  Transactions,  131 — ^the  sys- 
tem organized  by  Quetelet,  132 — ^terres- 
trial magnetism,  133 — aurora  borealis, 
186 — activity  and  extent  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  137 — Professor 
Daniel's  "  Kesearehcs,"  138— the  pro- 
vince of  the  science,  139 — ^influence  of 
atmospheric  changes  on  life,  143-^infiu- 
ence  of  cycles  on  supply  of  food,  145 — 
periodic  sun-spots  and  meteors,  147 — 
connexion  of  magnetic  and  volcanic 
agencies,  148 — ^met-eorology,  in  con- 
nexion with  geography  and  astronomy, 
should  be  a  part  of  education,  149 

Miltony  as  a  polemic  and  a  poet,  214 — 
poetry  o^  242,  244,  262 

Mormonitm  and  the  Mormons,  95 — Cali- 
fornia, the  location  of  the  Mormons,  96 
— discovery  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon," 
98 — alleged  evidences  of  authenticity, 
100 — Smith's  duplicity,  102 — true  ori- 
gin  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  104— 
pretended  transhitions,  106— organiza- 
tion, and  mission  to  the  Indians,  107 — 
— mercantile  speculations,  108 — disas- 
ters, 109 — settlement  of  the  sect  at 
Nauvoo,  110 — murder  of  the  "Pro- 
phet," 111 — specimens  of  Mormon 
"  morality,"  112— the  "  Prophet's  "  suc- 
cessor, 113 — rapid  increase,  114 — ^no- 
tions of  the  Trinity,  115  ;  of  faith,  116 ; 
of  baptism,  117 — ^pretended  miracles, 
118— discipline  and  polity,  120 — "spi- 
ritual wives,"  122 — demoralizing  ten- 
dency, 128 — probable  correctives,  125 

New  Granada,  the  gate  of  South  America, 
536 — ^prospects  of  future  progress,  537 
— Indian  races,  589 — Santa  Anna,  540 
— ^religion  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  641 — Yucatan,  548 — ^popula- 
tion and  language,  545 — products  and 
manu&ctures,  547 — Chamber  of  Legis- 
lation, 549 — new  Constitution,  550 — 
Gonzalez,  551 — position  of  New  Gra- 
nada towards  South  America,  552 — Bo- 
gota, 558 — products  in  its  vicinity,  555 
— British  Colony,  557 — standing  army, 
558 — ^low  state  of  monds,  559 — cli- 
mate, 559 — ^motives  to  settlers,  560*- 
field  for  Protestant  Missions,  564 

Newton,  Dr.,  tribute  to  his  memory,  868, 
note 

Nicolas,  of  Kussia,  characterized,  340. 
See  Russia. 

Orleans,  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  Dukes 
of,  374— Philip,  the  first  Duke,  374— 
Louis,  876 — ^Dnnois,  the  Bastard,  377 
— doings  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  378 
-<Jharles,  380— IsabeUa,  his  wife,  382 
— ^merits  of  Charles  as  a  poet,  388 — 
specimen  of  his  poetry,  884 — Lonis 
XII.,  the  fourth  Duke,  384— Mary 
Tudor,  385— Henry  and  Charles,  387 
— Prince  Gaston,  888— Philip  of  Anjon, 
891— Henrietta,  his  wife,  392-('har- 
lottc  Elizabeth,  hisi  second  wife,  894 — 


death  of  Philip,  895— Philip  the  "Re- 
gent,"  896 — John  Law,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  898 — ^a  French  Archbishop, 
899 — easy  morality  of  Rome,401 — ^Louia 
Philippe,  408 — another  Louis  Philippe, 
404— Philippe  Egalite,  406  — Louis 
Philippe,  ex- King  of  the  French,  408 
— the  last  Duke,  411 — summaiy  of  the 
Dukes,  411 
Owen,  Dr.  John,  quoted  on  the  Church, 

464 
Owen,  Professor,  quoted,  420 
Owen,  Rev.  John,  mental  traits  of,  191 
Palestine,  recent  discoveries  in,  150 — 
its  position,  151 — Palestine  as  connected 
with  Scripture,  152— should  be  the 
chief  point  of  scientific  interest,  158 — 
results  of  modem  inquiry,  155 — biblical 
geography,  157 — ^researches  of  Dr.  Ro- 
binson, 157 — identification  of  PeUa, 
159— Palestine  described,  160— the 
Dead  Sea  and  its  vicinity,  161 — ^topo- 
graphical significance  of  Scripture 
phrases,  165— discovery  of  the  "Five 
Cities"  by  M.  De  Sauky,  167— stric- 
tures on  his  daim,  167 — the  Bible,  an 
independent  authority  of  the  highest 
kind,  172 
Paul,  St.,  Life  and  Epistles  of,  68 — cha- 
racter of  the  Apostle,  68 — ^remarkable 
epoch  of  his  appearance,  66 — political 
and  civil  institutions  of  this  period,  71 
— geography  and  topogrftphy  of  his  la- 
bours, 78 — ^his  childhood  and  youth, 
75 — ^his  death,  78 — origin  of  the  appel- 
lation "Christian,"  77 — spiritual  gifts 
of  the  primitive  Church,  79 — primitive 
Church-order,  80 — ^factions  at  Corinth, 
82 — false  teachers  at  Colosse,  85 — 
chronology  of  Paul's  Life,  88 — authen- 
ticity of  the  pastoral  Epistles,  92 — Mr. 
Conybeare's  translation  of  the  Epistles, 
94 
Peter  the  Great,  despotism  of,  817 
Pizarro,  notices  of,  538 
Plato,  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  Ana- 
tomy, 417 
Pliny  the  Elder,  Natural  History  of,  423 
Poe,  Edgar,  poetry  of,  reviewed,  463 
Poetry,  modem,  its  genius  and  tendencies, 
238— the  charm  of  poetrv,  239— pre- 
valent errors  on  the  subject,  240 — 
essentials  of  poetry,  242 — Henry  Tay- 
lor and  Walter  Landor,  248 — Tennyson, 
244 — egotism  of  modem  poetry,  245 — 
specimens  of  this,  246 — "Life-Drama" 
of  Mr.  Smith  characterized,  247 — 
"  Balder,"  250— blemishes  and  bcautiea 
of  the  work,  251 — its  moral  deficiencies, 
265— Matthew  Amold's  "  Poems,"  257 
Poets,  recent  Ame^can,  440 — criticism 
and  poetry,  441 — ^the  subjective  de- 
ment, 443— Wordsworth  and  Keats,  448 
— genesis  of  American  poetry,  445 — 
James  Russell  Lowell,  446 — poetical 
rmpirirism  of  the  day,  447 — poetic  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  l/oweli,  449 — Professor 
Lonj^fdlow,  450 — his  "Golden  Legend," 
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450 — Edgar  Poe,  453 — characteriatica 
of  his  geniaa,  454  - 

Foland,  notices  of,  812,  344 — dismember- 
ment of,  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  321 

Pratt t  Orson,  quoted  on  Mormonism,  116 

PresbyteriatUj  modem  pulpit  ministrations 
of,  355 

Pulpit^  the  modern  British,  349 — import- 
ance of  the  pulpit,  349 — the  Chuirh  of 
England,  351— the  Presbyterians,  355 
—  the  Congregationalists,  357 — the 
Wesleyans,  861 — end  of  the  ministry, 
365 — reasons  of  pulpit  failure,  366 

Puriianum,  and  its  uses,  194 

Baphaely  painting  of,  239 

Season,  insufficiency  of,  in  matters  of  reve- 
lation, 211 — ^its  sufficiency  tested  by  ex- 
perience, 215 — faith  the  perfection  of,21 6 

Robinson,  Dr.,  researches  of,  in  Palestine, 
157 

Bogersy  H.,  quoted,  on  perspicuity  in  writ- 
ing or  spring,  367 

Bomanism  in  America,  273 

Rome,  easy  morality  of,  401 

Russia,  place  of,  in  Christian  civilization, 
297— Rome  and  Christianity,  298— 
gradual  advance  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion over  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
800 — ^the  Merovingian  period,  800 — 
the  Carlovingian  period,  801 — evange- 
lization of  Europe,  802--conver8iou  of 
Bohemia  and  Hmigaiy,  806 ;  of  Lithu- 
ania, 807 — ^the  Middle  Ages  a  training 
period,  809 — inferiority  of  the  Russian 
character,  810 — Poland,  312 — original 
stAte  of  the  Sarmatians,  313 — religions 
supremacy  of  the  Czar,  314 — despotism 
of  Peter  the  Great,  817 — ambition  of 
the  Russians,  319— exploits  of  Cathe- 
rine, 821 — religious  tendencies  of  Alex- 
ander, 823— his  fickle  character,  325— 
accession  of  Nicolas,  826 — ^his  despot- 
ism, 32»— Czar-worship,  829,840— ter- 
ritorial aggrandizements,  831 — Prince 
Menschikoff's  embassy,  838 — Napo- 
leon's fifteen  years'  war,  834 — character 
of  the  Greek  Church,  885 — condition 
of  the  serfs,  387 — nature  of  the  Czar's 
power,  389 — ^relation  of  the  Russians  to 
the  other  Sclavonians,  841 — ^military 
strength  of  Russia,  843 — the  two  na- 
tions of  the  ftiture,  345 — antagonism  of 
England  and  Russia,  346 

Shakspeare,  poetry  of,  239 — ^truthfulness 
of,  381 

Slavery y  American,  peculiarities  of,  271 

Smith,  A.,  Poems  of,  reviewed,  288 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  P.,  biographic  notice  of,  280 
— tribute  to  Ids  memory,  857 

South,  Dr.,  quoted  on  preaching,  370 

Spiritual  gifts  of  the  primitive  Church,  79 

Stanley,  Rev.  A.  P.,  strictures  on  his 
"Apostolic  Age,"  29,  84 

Stetcmtt,  Rev.  G.,  his  "Principles  of 
Churdi  Government*'  reviewed,  459 

Taylor,  Henry,  poetry  of,  248,  257 


Taylor,  Isaac,  strictures  cm  his  remarks  on 
Methodism,  196 

Tennyson,  poetry  of,  244 

Theology,  harmony  of,  with  scienoe!,  206 

Thiersch  as  a  theologian  and  a  critic,  1 — 
review  of  the  discussion  that  called  forth 
l\is  writings,  1 — ^his  fiirst  work,  3 — its  ob- 
ject, 4 — ^its  beauties  and  defects,  10 — ^his 
Prelections  on  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism characterized,  12 — ^his  Irvingism, 
14, 38 — his  refutation  of  Banr's  sceptical 
theory,  15 — his  vindication  of  the  Esthers 
unsatisfactory,  20— his  "  Church  in  tiie 
Apostolic  Age,"  22— defends  the  Pen- 
tecostal miracle,  25 — his  chronology  of 
the  apostolic  age,  27 — strictures  on 
Stanley's  "Apostolic  Age,"  29— ab- 
surdities in  Thiersch's  chronology,  30 — 
his  great  defects  as  a  critic,  82 — ^views 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  officers, 
84 — Protestantism  opposed  to  Rational- 
ism and  Materialism,  87 — eminent  ser- 
vices of  Thiersch,  37 

Traetariunism  in  the  Churdi  of  £ngland,353 

Vinet,  Professor,  quoted  on  preaching, 
866 ;  on  the  language  of  the  Bible,  371 

Wallace,  Mr.,  quoted  on  New  Granada, 
544,  545,  554 

Wardlaw,  Dr.,  tribute  to  his  memory,  858 

Watson,  Richard,  his  character  and  writ- 
ings, 185 — ^his  intellectual  character 
developed  by  the  religious  element,  186 
— ^his  early  history,  188 — comparison 
with  his  contemporaries,  191 — universal- 
ity of  his  mind,  193 — ^his  "Theological 
Institutes,"  197, 209 — his  perceptive  or 
intuitive  faculty,  199 — ^was  a  philoso- 
pher, 201 ;  and  a  Christian  philosopher, 
205 — insufficiency  of  reason  in  matters 
of  revelation,  211 — ^his  Institutes 
quoted  on  this  point,  211 — ^his  cha- 
racter as  a  polemic,  213 — ^his  reasoning 
powers,  214 — ^importance  of  his  writ- 
ings to  Methodism,  220 — ^his  power 
of  imagination,  221 — ^union  of  Chris- 
tianity and  refined  taste,  223 — ^illustra- 
tive extracts,  225 — ^his  mode  of  con- 
ducting Divine  service,  229 — style  and 
manner  of  preaching,  230 — ^his  figure 
and  appearance,  284— his  sensitiveness, 
285 — ^Ms  incessant  and  exhausting  ser- 
vices, 286 

Wesley,  and  his  coadjutors,  splendid  ex- 
amples of  preaching,  362 

Wesleyan  Methodism,  not  a  cramped 
Christianity,  196  —  epitome  of  its 
Church  potity,  498 

Wilherforce,  Archdeacon,  his  "Incarna- 
tion of  Uie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
"Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist," 
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